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Ar i, I. — Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind? 
by the late Thoma* Buown, 1). D., J*rofcssor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. ~ vols. Svo, 
Boston. Stereotyped. 

“Knowi.eimje is Power.’" it may seem superfluous to insist 
on this truth at the present day, when every department of ma * 
terial science is crowded with new discoveries, and when the 
beneficial and splendid results of this vast accession of knowledge 
are so apparent. And jet there is one department of science, 
tlie philosophy of mind, which it might be drought would be 
regarded as the .most important, still believed by many to be in- 
capable of furnishing any results which could have a practical 
bearing on our present or future interests, but on the contrary, 
is supposed to have a tendency to mislead us frofn more useful 
paths of knowledge, "The cause of this prejudice is to be sought, 
not less in dthc* history of philosophy* than in the nature of the 
science itself. 

That the science is far behind all others that have engaged the 
attention of mankind, cannot be denied ; but this is no prooi 
that the. study is not highly interesting and important. That 
knowledge which i§ requisite for the support ami improvement 
of the animal and social principles, has been of necessity the 
first object of pursuit ; while those studies which tend to the 
development and gratification of the intellectual powers, though 
equally essentyil to the perfection of our whole. nature, are the 
last to obtainMttention. The reason of this order is so obvious, 
fhaf/it needs not to be pointed out. Anri vr f the fact, has giver 
< 'OJU iv. —no. 7 } 
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some plausibility to the opinion that the study of our mental 
powers is visionary and useless. If society, it is said, has existed 
for so long a time, and made such progress in arts and refine- 
ment, without the aid of intellectual science, where is the prooi 
that the cultivation of this science will he of advantage? Put 
are (here no improvements yet to be made in politics, in educa- 
tion, or in morals? and is it not to the •philosophy of mind that 
we must look for these improvements?* 

Other circumstances have contributed to bring the science info 
disrepute, and to ditert from its tise/fhat practical sense* and 
calm judgment which arc more important in this, than in any 
other inquiry, because its objects are. subtle* and abstract, and its 
language vague and liguiative. One ot the most influential of 
these causes has been, the maxims and systems leceived iron; 
the ancients. That turn for intellectual pursuits w hieh distin- 
guished the Greeks above* every other people ot antiquity, u,h 
in a great measure directed to metaphysical inquiries; but in 
consequence of a false mrhod of philosophizing, er i or intend 
of truth vs ns often tin result ofthcii effort-*. When we inflect *m 
the high endowments and \asl labour, which have been wasted 
by them, as well as ,b\ later philosophers, m vain speculation--, 
we are ready to pardon those* who regard the philosophy oi th<" 
human mind as a fruitless study. ^Zeno,” says Dr. lleid, **em 
deavour(‘d to demonstrate the impossibility of motion; Hobbes, 
that there was no difference betw ecu right and wiong; and Hume* 
that no credit is to Iw* given to our senses, to our memory, oi 
even to demonstration/' 

The ancient philosophers mistook not h>s m the object oi 
their stud\, than in the method of its investigation. Their in- 
quiries were dnecled to the nature and essence oi mind, am! the 
mode of its union with matter, rather than to the laws of its 
operation and influence, as exhibited in tin* human canM itut ion 
On this subject, the most they could eilect, was the invention of 
hypotheses which appeared plausible to their finite apprehen- 
sion, but which could not, limn the very limited nature of tin 
human umlei standing, ha\e approached the truth. Adopting 
these hypotheses as axioms, breause nothing which appeared 
nearer tin* tmthhad been deviled, lhc\ lamed on lids foundation 
vast systems of philosophy, which, set off l>\ the eloquence oi 
Plato, and the acuteness of the Slaginle, absoibtd in vain specu- 
lation some of the rarest geniuses of anc.ieifl ami < ven modern 
times. 

“ Could 1 1 a 1 f the zeal, and eve » half the genius, (says Drown,} 
which were during so many ag» s employed in attempting things 
impossible, ha\;c been directed to invest igal ioux t adapted *o our 
limited faculties, there, an many names which we now regard 
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only with ridicule or pity, which could have been placed by the 
side of Bacon or Newton, or ft veil before them.” 

The high admiration felt for these great minds was associated 
with their works, and forbade all doubts or inquiry as to the 
truth of their principles. A verV slight examination of the sub- 
ject would show, hpw great a portion of the difficulties, which 
have in modern times ofistrncted the progress of intellectual phi- 
losophy, may be traced to the influence of ancient systems. 

‘‘The conquests of Alexander live o*ily in books of history, 
but a few phrases achieved for Aristotle a far more exlensive 
and lasting conquest ; and are perhaps even now exerting no 
small sway over minds, which smile at them with scorn.” 

To this source may he traced the vain disputations of the 
schools, which almost* put a stop to the progress of the human 
mind for c< ntunes. While men believed they discovered a new 
truth, in announcing one already known in different terms ; 
while thc\ admitted that the most absurd conclusion, if arrived 
at according to a prescribed proves^ of reasoning, stood on as 
fail, or even better ground, than those elementary principles 
which all men admit without any reasoning at all, little advance- 
nieui could lie cxpeetedjn intellectual knowledge, and still less 
iinpru\ emeut in that faculty by whose exercise all knowledge 
must he obtained. 

The absurdities to which a blind devotion to the ancient sys- 
tems had led the learned, roused the genius of modern times. 
This, and the spirit of mquir\ to which the Reformation had 
given birth, prepared the wav for Bacon, to whose matchless 
genius it is not too much to say we owe the rapid advancement 
which is now making in even department ot science. 

“The rules which Bacon gives arc rules of physical investi- 
gation ; hut they arc drawn from justcr views«of the laws of the 
mind, than had before his time pi evaded; and the erroneous 
opinions which preceded them, were founded on false theories of 
intellect. It was the temple of the mind, and not' the temple of 
nature, w hich lie purified of its idols, Ik fore truth would deign 
to unveil Iferself to adoration.” 

It is not surprising, even after Bacon had shown the true me- 
thod of philosophizing, that the ancient errors should still cling 
to the*study of metaphysics, and tlyit while the physical sciences 
were proceeding bv fair and copious induction to collect, truths, 
as the materials for their systems, the philosophy of the human 
mind should jet abide by its hypothetical method. The induc- 
tive method is more easily apjflied to the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world, and its advantage more immediately apparent, than 
in inquiries concerning the mind ; and that sainu prominence and 
importance *n our,everv-day concerns, which entitled these stw • 
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dies to priority m cultivation, also caused them to be the first to 
catch the light of a truer philosophy. 

The maxim, that nothing is to be believed which cannot be 
proved, that is, logically proved, (a relic of ancient philosophy,) 
has occasioned a deplorable waste of intellect, even in our own 
times. It brought confusion into the reassnings of so sound an 
understanding as that of Locke ; e. *g. lie thought it necessary 
to adduce reasons for believing in personal identify, and could 
find no better foundation for this great truth, iban consciousness; 
but consciousness would become responsible only for the present 
moment; the burden was laid upon memory; and as this of all 
our imperfect powers is the one oftenest liable to fail, we are thus 
left without security on a point of all others most interesting to 
ourselves. To this cause may also be ascribed in no small de- 
gree, the sceptical conclusions of Berkeley and Hume. T he acute 
reasonings of these w rite rs, bad they been deduced from tiue 
principles, might have furnished results of lasting lit nelit to man- 
kind. Minds of such high endowments are scattered thinly 
along the course of ages, and it is indeed disheartening to find 
their labours and talents rendered useless, and worse than use- 
less, to the myriads of humble minds they were formed to en- 
lighten and direct. If it be admitted, that philosophical errors 
of more than two thousand yeais' standing, hn\e, during the 
course of these successix e ages, usiupi-d the place ol truth: have 
retarder! the natural pi ogress of lmpiovmnent. and directi <1 the 
efforts of the gie.it and foamed, to inquiries at best vision, an . 
hut often detrimental, it must ho allowed that a just s\ stem of 
intellectual philosophy, would he of inestimable value to man- 
kind. 

The objects of this science are so illusive, we can hardly ex- 
pect that any thing like the ceitainty which belongs to the ma- 
terial sciences should ever be attained; hut, as Brown lias re- 
marked, “attention will he turned to the subject, and systems 
will be formed!” We see from the injurious and lasting influence 
of ancient philosophy, how important it is that these systems 
should not. he founded in error, that the true limits of die human 
understanding should he recognised, and that a method of inves- 
tigation, eveu more cautious than that now introduced into the 
material sciences, should he pursued. If we could obtain 'an ar- 
rangement and analysis of mental phenomena, which should do 
no more than guard us against metaphysical errors, (and per- 
haps this is all that can he expected,; it would be the means of 
removing no slight impediments to improvement. 

Besides the obstructions to the progress of intellectual philo- 
sophy, which this errors received from the ancients* have placed 
in the way, there arc some difficulties arising from the nature of 
the subject itself. The metaphysician cannot, like the chemist 
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or mineralogist, collect a cabinet of specimens which are Irue and 
complete representatives of the objects of his science, and which 
the learned may consult at leisure. The subjects to which he 
would direct the attention are evanescent, and can be preserved 
only in description. The terms which have become technical 
in this science, savnut so much of ancient systems, that it is 
diflirlilt to use them without*rcceiving some little bias of error. 
This circumstance induces each writer to make a new selection 
ot teims, and he is guided in his choice hy those analogies which 
his own associations have suggested. Thus no fixed nomencla- 
ture has as yet been adopted ; hut, on the contrary, the same 
terms are used in different senses, by different authors. But it 
must not be thought that the labours of so many learned men, 
who have treated, on the human mind, are wholly useless; sub- 
lime speculations, and just views, particularly of our moral na- 
ture, are found in the works of the ancients. 

The writings of later authors are still more valuable; and 
those of our own times, have done more for the science, than all 
the rest, \moiig ihe-e, the Scotch philosophers are distinguish- 
ed. Dr. lleui i* a writer of great force and simplicity. He clear- 
ly discerned the causes wiliich had impeded the progress of in- 
tellectual philosophy, and felt that do advance could be made, till 
these causes were removed. Hi* cleared away much of the rub- 
msli with which alien lit systems had clogged the study, and pre- 
sent! d it, in comparati\e simplicity, to tin; attention of the learn- 
ed. TIk> wolfs of Dugaid Stewart fornf another valuable acces- 
sion to the sail nee ; he has been very successful in showing the 
impoi tanee ol accuracy m language, and the errors to which the 
liictaphy sieian is peculiarly liable, from the analogical nature of 
the trims which he is obliged to employ'. lie has also enforced 
die importance ol ihc inductive method in intellectual investi- 
gation, and fully illustrated this hy his own success in its use. 

Besides these, writers, many other authors of note might be 
enumerated, who have each doin' something towards lessening 
the obscurity by which truth has been concealed from our view, 
f 'ould all tlfat is just and clear in these works be collected, and 
' separated from what is erroneous and iil digested, we should 
already Jind ourselves in possession of a valuable mass of intel- 
lectual knowledge. But the relation of the. philosophy of the 
human mind to the. common pursuits of life, is not obvious to 
any Imt llu> philosopher. Its extensive hearing on almost all the 
departments ol knowledge, is hardly recognised at the present 
day ; and, in the prejudice which practical minds have imbibed 
' against it, the errors of metaphysicians are confounded with the 
science itself. • * 

The lectures of ^Professor Brown on t lie philosophy of the 
Muman mind, will, we trust, avail much in the removal of this 
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prejudice. It wc may judge from his writings, lie must have 
possessed a mind most happily suited to this study. Formed to 
habits of nice investigation, and not wanting in that sensibility 
which would secure him from a dry and speculative mode of 
treating it ; with the refined analysis, and deep research, essen- 
tial in sr» abstract and intricate a subject, he* has constantly pre- 
served that reference to the real business, and the great ends of 
liie, which alone could render his inquiries of practical advan- 
tage ; and he has adorned these profound investigations with all 
the beauties of taste and feeling. A striking feature in Blown’* 
philosophy, is its religious character. It is in fact a work of na- 
tural theology, no less than Paley’s. His nice arrangement and 
analysis of our intellectual powers and capacities, his apt and 
beautiful illustratioMt, seem all designed as a preparation, for 
showing forth the true end of all knowledge, a contemplation 
and love of the Great Being, who formed ihese capacities lor hap- 
piness and improvement, and so nicely adapted man to the \ a- 
ried scene in which lie is placed. The illustrations in this work 
havQ as much, perhaps to many they have more merit, than the, 
reasonings. They are splendid passages, distinguished no less hv 
force and accuracy of thought, than hv. richness and dehcaev of 
fancy. In a mind of sensibility and imagination, metaphysical 
inquiries, when not exclusively pursued, unpai* to its produc- 
tions that truth of character, and delicacy of liuish, which are 
marked by the touches, of a master. 

Another excellence of' this work is its method; which is en- 
tirely his own, and possesses the essential characters <d a scien- 
tific arrangement, simplicity and comprehension. Tin pi ogress 
ot intellectual as well as material pluiosophv. has been tetarded 
by the want of an arrangement, in which all (lie learned would 
agree. Indeed, since the time of the ten categories, it lias hi on 
an object with philosophers, not so much to investigate and ex- 
plain the laws and the relations of the phenomena of nature, as 
to arrange these according to a method better suited to their own 
views, than the method of preceding writers. The arrangement 
which Brown has adopted, is so simple and complPic, that wo 
hope succeeding writers may be induced to make it tin ground- 
work of their own inquiries. If this, or any arrangement could 
he universally adopted, we should soon obtain a fixed nomencla- 
ture ; and something of that permanence apd certainty, which 
have not till lately been attained in the material sciences, might 
he given to the science of mind. 

Our object is to give a brief account of Brown's philosophy, 
as nearly as possible in the words of the author, with now and 
then a few remarks of our own, and occasional ‘extracts. We 
hope, in doing this, to convey an idea of a book so justly cele- 
brated, to some, who may not have leisure to go through the 
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whole, and also to refresh the memories of others who have stu- 
died the original. • 

The introductory lectures arc employed in showing the im- 
portance and the practicability ol the philosophy of t lie human 
mind. Of its importance, it would be unnecessary to speak, if 
a prejudice did not, (as we have already said,) exist against it 
in many judicious minds. We recommend a perusal of the four 
first lectures, which contain an able and eloquent defence of this 
science, and a just view of its relation p> the arts and sciences 
generally, and to moral ify. 

With respect to the question of practicability, Brown says, 
“the Physics of mind arc like those of matter, only an analysis 
and arrangement of its phenomena.” This is more; difficult in 
mind than in matter; Ifuf these difficulties jkbv no means insur- 
mountable. The phenonn na of mind may wParranged according 
to their succession, no less than those ol matter. Professor Brown 
has, in a former work, given a very simple exposition of the no- 
tion we are to form of cause and rffi*ct. lie has introduced his 
theory into these lectures. According to him, all vve can learn 
of i he phenomena of either matter or mind, is their invariable 
succession ; that is, the order in which they invariably precede 
each other. This is to* know their causes and effects. It is 
not merely ail that out faculties are capable of discerning; it 
is ;i I [ that actually exists. When, upon a more exact examina- 
tion, \vi become better acquainted with the phenomena imme- 
diately preceding any result, than we, tv ere before, we flatten* 
ourselves vve have h unt what vve. call the cause of this effect, 
when the tact is. vve have only become acquainted with one ot 
mere circumstances, in that mvai table order of events, which 
tenninates in the result. The degree of our knowledge is in-* 
creased, hut its nature is the same. Thus the t«rm cause, is only 
an abstract ,on of the mind, ami means nothing which exists it 
liatute distinct from the phenomena themselves. 

Although this view ol the subject may not appear satisfactory 
to those who are unaceustomed to nice investigation, it will, on 
examinatii*), he found to bo strictly accurate. However refined 
our observation of nature may be, still vve can only add to tin 
knowledge already possessed, an acquaintance with phenomena 
which^a less caretul observation had passed by, hut which were 
not the less truly a part of the series. There is no mysterious 
agcnl undiscovcrable by our faculties which links these phenome- 
na together, other than the Maker which establishes their inva- 
riable order. Power or cause cannot he any thing separate from 
the phenomena themselves, any more than figure can exist with 
out. something figured. They are both abstractions of the mind, 
and belong ft) that class of universals once regarded as the only 
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true objects of science, but now justly given up as having no ex- 
istence beyond the mind that conceives them. 

The mind has a tendency to regard its abstractions as real ex- 
istences independent of itself ; and it was this tendency that gave 
rise to the doctrine of universal^. The notion that form was any 
thing more than a mere abstraction of the jnind, has been long 
exploded. The same arguments which reduced form to a mere 
abstraction, arc equally applicable to causation, but it was left foi 
Brown to make the application. * To us it is surprising, that hav- 
ing gone so far, he did not reduce to its true place another ab- 
straction of the mind, which still claims to be regarded as having 
a separate existence. This is substance or essence, of which, dis- 
tinct from qualities or properties, there is no better evidence than 
of the existence oJM»rm or causation. Brown has almost ex- 
pressed tin's very in several instances, without appearing to 
be aware of the important bear ng of his remarks. In defending 
the propriety of an attempt to analyse the mind, which is in 
itself a simple homogeneous substance, he says, <k What consti- 
tutes the mind but its thoughts and feelings ?” It may indeed 
with propriety be asked, is there any thing else which we can 
know of it, or by which it can be delitmd ? and if not, what evi- 
dence can we have that any thing else exists ? It is observed in 
the ninth lecture, “ that those philosophers who have had the 
wisdom to perceive that man can discover nothing more than the 
phenomena of nature and the order of their succession, still be- 
lieve that occult causes.. exist, but cannot he discerned by ns, 
and therefore that it is useless for us to aim at their diseoverv. 
Whereas their advice is sound, not because these causes are tin- 
discoverable by man, hut because they do not exist. The sane 
remarks may with equal propriety he applied to substance or es- 
sence, as distinc/ from qualities. Vet Brown has in lecluic 
eleventh, this passage, “ One important circumstance of agree- 
ment between the sciences of mind and matter, is, that then 
phenomena are all that we can truly know. Their essence can- 
not be discovered by us.” 

“ The ‘law's of mental inquiry,’’ says Brown, “a-.e the saun- 
as those in the material sciences: we can only analyse what is 
complex, or observe and arrange the -.equence of phenomena as 
antecedent and consequent.”, “ As we can know nothingof mat- 
ter hut its qualities and the phenomena it exhibits, so we car. 
know nothing of mind hut out sensations, a*nd ihe phenomena 
they exhibit, their relations and order of sequence! For if 

l 

# Hume, in his argument on necessary connexion, advanced the ulca, that phy- 
sical causes and effects arc merely a* antecedents and consequents; but ha\ing 
adopted a false thcoT} of the origin of our knowledge, this simple and just con- 
ception of the relation of cause and effect, led him to sceptical conclusions as to 
tlie foundations of human belief 
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would 1)0 absurd 1o suppose that we could know that which is in- 
dependent of our perception and consciousness ; and were we in 
possession of a greater number of senses, still we should know 
not (ring of matte r or mind but their phenomena; we should not 
know their essence. 

Here we cannot •forbear repeating, that, if there is nothing 
mort* to be knywn ol matter but its qualities and their pheno- 
mena, or of mind but its feelings or thoughts, what proof is there 
of any essence dlsimct from these? Dcr not the terms essence, 
substance, or substratum, mean an abstraction of the mind, which 
it has formed, and to which it has given a name, because it com 
sider* as one, a collection of qualities winch arc found existing 
together in nature, but winch we can separate in our own 
thoughts? Haidncss cannot exist withouraBktension, or exten- 
sion without form in nature; but we can think of them, and rea- 
son about ('ion, soparaiol}, m consequence of possessing the 
powei of abstraction. Having thus separated in our minds, what 
nature has co nbmed, when we go to inline them again in thought, 
we require some common centre to which to attach them, be- 
c else wo have a com mon term matter^ which expresses them 
ail untied, lint w hen \vt .have abstracted all the qualities of mat- 
te r, wlut is there remaining, to vthich we can with propriety 
apply that or any otlu r name? Is not the belief of the independ- 
ent existence oi i'smuku* a i>hi losophical error, like the belief in 
universals, with which nhil<>M>pher> havq puzzled themselves so 
long, in their attempts 10 e\[)iain the nature of general terms?* 
We an' peifently aw ate now, that individuals only have a real 
existence, and that there i* nothing general but the relation of 
n semblance, winch the mind perceives, and which it invents a, 
lenn to expnxss. We now’ admit form and causation to be ab- 
str ictions ol the mind; and. although cssence^or substratum is 
still believed to have a separate existence, independent of all 
qualous, to be none of these qualities, but something beyond 
our comprehension and detection, will it not, one day, be added 
*o tin* list ol these abstractions? 

If we attend to the process by which the mind arrives at the 
notion of essence, we shall the more readily admit that notion 
to lx* ajl that actually exists. It is evident, that terms expre^mg 
objects as they exist in nature, will be first invented, that the 
qualities of which we subsequently form a notion, exist separate- 
ly only in the mind, and that if these qualities could be physi- 
cally taken away, one by one, till all were gone, there would be 
no longer a subject or matter remaining. If then the notion of 
an essence which has no properties, is what we cannot even con- 
ceive, if we have not the least evidence of its physical existence, 
and if wc can explain the rise of this belief of its existence, 
(which has, we acknowledge, been universal with the learned,) 

VOL. iv. — no. 7. 2 
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are we not justified in consigning it, as Brown lias causation, to 
a place among the universal. 1 ? of the schools ? 

The manner in which the mind considers apart Ihe qualities 
which constitute any individual pbjerf, ma\ he compared to the 
analysis of the chemist. When he examines an anpr.ieuih sim- 
ple body, which he believes to he compounded, "ith a \>ew to 
ascertain the elements of which it is ( Compo fc >ed ; he s' paiates 
one after another these elements, from th- .r state of rumbiua- 
tion, by the aid of chenfieal agenls ; and h. vni» ascertained and 
removed each one of these elements, he iecls that he is acquaint- 
ed with every thing which entered into the constitution ot the 
body. lie is far from supposing, dial the most impoi tant part ol 
all, the essence of the thing, has escaped his detection. I he ex- 
istence of these elenients in combination, formed the constitu- 
tion or essence of the body, and not some mysterious existence, 
of which his senses gave' him no information. 

Jiut let us return to Brown ; since, he sax s, \\e ran know no- 
thing of matter or of mind, hut the phenomena they exhibit, the 
true object of inquiry in both these departments of science, is 
the analysis of what is complex, and the arrangement of what is 
successive, in their phenomena. 

It is chiefly as it is analytical, that the science of nund admit* 
of discovery, and opens a field almost as rich and inexhausti- 
ble as the universe without. What a variety of appearances do 
^the rise and growtli of passion assume, and can it bo pretended 
that the ignorant can trtice out all these shadowings ot feeling 
into feelings, as well as the profound intellectual inquirer r <>, 
that an accurate analysis of passion, and the thousand and mixed 
•sensations of which it is tin result, would he of no avail in edu- 
cation ? The mind is a chaos, and it is only the spirit of inqmix 
moving over it xxMiich can separate its mingled elements. 

Mind then is capable of existing in a variety of states, and it 
is this variety of states, their complex causes and invariable an- 
tecedents, which are the object of inquiry to the intellectual 
philosopher, and which i* is highly useful to know. 

Amid all this variety of feelings, if is the same boiftg who ex- 
periences tbfcm. This view of the subject, sax s Brown, involves 
thetidea of consciousness and identity. Consciousness lijis been 
regarded as a separate faculty, whereas it is only a general term, 
comprehending all our sensations ; for if wejiad hut one sensa- 
tion, we should not distinguish between the consciousness of 
the sensation and the sensation itself, nor employ more than one 
term to express the m. The tend consciousness has been uiv» til- 
ed m const queneo of that belief in personal identity, which is 
an ongii.al principle, and must exist when we have experienced 
a succession of sensations, which we remember, and believe to 
belong to the same being. Brown considers the two principal 
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objections which may be; made to the doctrine that personal iden- 
tity is an undeniable truth, and also the opinion of several phi- 
losophers on this subject, particularly Locke’s ; for these we shall 
refer the reader to the Lectures themselves. — 11th, 12th, 18th, 
1 Jill, and 15th. * 

All reasoning jmast'take for granted the truth of certain self- 
evident propositions ; therefore there can he no such thing as 
reasoning against self-evident truths generally. Jf there be first 
truths, personal identity is one of the rm>st unquestionable. It 
docs not depend on any series of propositions, but arises in cer- 
tain circumstances from a principle of thought as essential to 
the mind as its power of perception or memory, or as reasoning 
itself. There is to be found in it every circumstance required to 
substantiate it as a law of intuitive belief. It is universal and ir- 
resistible. These first truths Stewart lias called the elements of 
human rea-'on. They are, says Hrowu, essential to philosophy, 
in ail its lonu*, as the\ are physically essential to the preserva- 
tion of our animal existence. The raslt and uuphilosophical exten- 
sion ol them b\ some philosophers, and the misapprehension of 
them b\ others, render it necessary to state with precision their 
realitv and importance. • 

1 fa vi tie shown that the phenorftena of mind may he the sub- 
ject id -wit m-e, no ic^s than those ol matter, and having estab- 
lish'd the necessity of admitting self-evident truths, and in par- 
ticular that of personal identity, a* tlu; foundation of all reason- 
ing. Ih own inters upon the arrangement of mental phenomena* 
It might sc< in on fir^t relit clton, file saws) a hopeless task to re- 
duce under a f< w beaus the almost infinite variety of thoughts 
and feci mgs. Hut ‘'..’ore lias nm left us without a clue in ihis # 

labyrinth. 'The s.’i/.t ( ,nwer In which we discover resemblance 
and iclalion, is suiiiei' nt !o re. nice this confuMwn to order. Our 
classification of olijecls depends on cvrtani lelations which we 
discover in their p.v no.nrn.i Some oi these are more obvious 
that' other.-., but it olten happens that the least obvious a fiord the 
best ground of elas iliealiou. Many divisions ol mental phono- 
mcm have*been made; the most common is that of the under- 
standing and ,lu will. Hut ihts division, though very ancient, 
(sav- nen.j i-. very illogical. As none of the classifications of 
mental phenomena which have yet been made are accurate or 
complete, he attempts a new arrangement. He begins with a 
caution against the supposition that any change in the arrange- 
ment of objects can alter the true nature of their phenomena ; 
although a misapprehension ol* this simple truth, has given rise 
to many absurdities ; for no sooner were certain aifeclions classed 
together as belonging to the will, oi the understanding, than they 
were considered <is not belonging to the same substance, and 
each faculty was made an independent mind. 
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The first grand division which Hnnvn makes of menial phe- 
nomena, is into external and internal affections ot mind ; includ- 
ing under the first head, all those states ot mind winch are pro- 
duced by external objects, and under the last, those immediately 
consequent on certain preceding aflections of the mind itself. 
The external aflections are so few and sim'plt*, that they require 
but little subdivision. Blown has adopted the obvious method 
of arranging them according to the different oiganson which 
they depend. The second, and far mote ^numerous ami important 
class, internal aflections, he has divided into two orders, intel- 
lectual states and emotions. 01 each oi these orders, he makes 
further subdivisions. 

Willi respect to his own arrangement^ he says: 44 V. e have 
sensations or perceptions oi the objects that allect our bodily or- 
gans ; these I term the mmimIivi or external alwctions ol the 
mind. Wo remember objects we imagine them in m. w situations, 
we compare their relations. These mere conceptions or notions 
of objects and their qualities, as elements ot our general know- 
ledge, are what 1 have termed the intellectual states ot the* mind. 
We are moved with certain lively feelings, on the considi ration 
of what we thus conceive or compai c,«\\ ith feelings, for exam- 
ple, ol beauty, or sublimity, *or astonishment, ot love, or hope, 
or fear. These, and various other feelings, analogous to tin in, 
are our emotions. There is no portion oi consciousness which 
does not seem to be mejuded in one or the otlur ol these divi- 
sions, and to know them all, is to know all the phenomena ot 
mind. M 

In the class of the external affections am included many son- 
nations not usually ascribed o the oigans of scum , hut as truly 
proceeding from them as the s< orations oi taste or smell. These, 
though they havt* receiv'd unit attrition lrom philosophers, 
become in many instance^, as m ile» acquired perceptions ot 
sight, the foundation of some ot 11m most acemate judgments 
we form. The most important, however, in the d :»*•-» ol the ex- 
ternal affections, are dio^e proceeding from the oigans of sense. 
Brown considers each of the organs m* m pa rate I \ ; t lit" na- 

ture and uses of the inlormation they univfj ; In- also gives a 
very refined analysis of the ptoress hv cJud; the mind acquires 
this information. We shall not lollow him minutely, but notice 
only' what is fa culiar in his view of the subject. 

44 If is impossible, 1 ho savs, 4fc ior in to become acquainted 
with the early history of the ideas received thmugh tiie organs 
of sense, so as accurately to distinguish such as are, immediately 
consequent on the ailed ion of the organ, and such as are owing 
to the corrections of experience; and we ought therefore to ex- 
press our opinions on this subject with diffidence. ?? He professes 
to state only what appears to him, alter the nicest examination 
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he can make, the true theory of perception. It is with some he- 
sitation, that we attempt to comprise within the narrow limits to 
which we have restricted ourselves, the results of his refined and 
ingenious speculations on this par # t of his subject. It is probable, 
he thinks, that our belief in an external world is derived in many 
instances from assochflions transferred from sense to sense; and 
that the instances in which il is primary, that is, immediately 
consequent on our sensations, are fewer than has been supposed. 
The qualities of bodies, generally, supposed 1o be marie known 
to us try the sense of touch, are extension, magnitude, divisibi- 
lity, roughness, smoothness, hardness, figure*, motion. lie redu- 
ces all, except motion, to two; resistance and extension. These 
are not marie known tops as qualities of objects without, by the 
sense of touch mcjcly ; this gi\cs us llic simple tactual sensation 
or feeling, peculiar to the organ ; and this is all that rightly be- 
longs to it, as the sensation of colour is all that rightly belongs 
to the organ of sight, till it has received the aid of cxpcrcnec 
and the other senses. It is by the combined action of this sim- 
ple tactual sensation, the use of the muscles, (which llrown calls 
another sense) and experience, that we become acquainted with 
the primary qualities of* matter. The first motion an infant 
makes, is accompanied with a certain feeling, which is the con- 
sequence of his willing the motion; fail if. on attempting the 
action again, hr* meets with something which impedes it, he has 
the feeling of resistance, which lie perceives was not causer!, as 
that of motion i\,s, In any tiling in his own mind, ami he thus 
gets the idea of something without — a cause not originating in 
himself; and thus, (as Hrown evidently' believes,) arises our 
notion of an external world. The irpeanal live ol the muscles, 

cause*? a sucre-, -ion oi feelings; and this succession suggests, that 

~ ..... • . . 

is invoiw s the idea of time iiml of divisihilit y. Time is length, 
not mrtapho: <ral!\ , hot hternll\ ; thertdore the iil*\a of extension 
also will bo oboiii»'*i] from tins source; if the idea of resistance 
ho added, uc hv» h\ tins union, lire \erv norion of matter; 
v 1 7 , that w^uch h<i" ;„nls, winch resists our etforN to <*rasp it. 
ami which is without tuu^'ivs. 

lirown is of oj noon, that the spires uf smell, taste, hearing 
and t" \ rjn siohf, oih* uw orii;ina!i\, no information of an exter- 
nal world; that we should not refer limit* sensations to an\ fhinr. 
without, an\ mn»e Uhan \vr should the emotions of joy oi c;:!cJ. 
were it iy)1 for the aid of associations of the iceiimjjs of resist- 
ance and expenVme. We thinly this is c;oini!, toe jar, d though 
we may admit that the notion of resistance is obuuned in the 
maimer he has described, we do not s a; that it is therefore 
necessary to admit, that tins is the sole oii^dn o? our belief in 
an external cause of our sensations. We think this error in 
Jirown, (if it he oned arisen from h\< mnfourdm^ 1|v' noli**,. 
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of external causes, with our notion of resistance. Indeed, in 
speaking of Dr. Reid’s theory of perception, he says, “there is 
no doubt, that the sensations of fragrance, &o. give us the idea 
of an external cause, hut not of a fragrant hod >/. ” 'Tins is alt tor 
which we contend; t he sense of smell or taste, cannot give us 
the feelings which belong to the sensed (A' sight or touch, hut 
they convey their own appropriate information, as distinctly as 
these last senses, and give us a belief as certain of an external 
cause. But Brown evidently did not intend to admit so much: 
for he says again, (heel. 27,) ifc we have shown, that, in oil the 
senses exer/d touch , though the idea oi a cause of the sensation 
is suggested* yet that this would not be perceived to be a mate- 
rial body, or even a coo vc, icifhrwf ourselves^ were they not as- 
sociated with ideas of resistance ami extension; that . ,v >, ol mat- 
ter previously acquired in another way. v In our op.mon, much 
of the confusion in the re; soilings of pinloMiphei ** on <hi* sub- 
ject, is owing' to the distinction which ha* been ials-|\ made, be- 
tween what aie called primary and secondary qualities Him* 
is not that generic doh/rence winch lias been ascribe 1 to them. 
The primarx an. as Brown has sml, (though in does not appear 
to realm* the whole juice of his observations on this stibj < t,) 
“relative no less than tin* secondary; for ail Ihu we ran know 
of maker is, that it is the cause of certain sm-alion* winch we 
experience.’ Now, though we have moie distinct and la.mliar 
notions oi primary qualities, because thm* sensation. * are more 
frequently repealed, \ <?t to us it appears, that we hecouie ac- 
qu. tinted with the secoiuhox qualities, in tin* s ame w;«\ a- with 
the primal v. To a being who ban' only the Mum * <u Taste, miicII, 

• and hearing — Jlaxotir, fragrance, and sound, would In* primary 
qualities. k ‘ We have learned fiom expel lonee/" says Blown, 
-•that ail our selections m.isl haw some imiiv; that is, mvaiiablo 
antecedent’*-. When we experience the suMljon of lesistancc, 
we can ascribe it to no cause within (KiiM'ivr^, and tins suggests 
the idea of an < sternal cause. ’’ Duos not the same reasoning, we 
ask, apply to the sonsUmns of taste, smell. ot hearing? i’bey 
are not in\ a?iab!\ (‘o' vipci't mi an\ im otal affections; then 1 " 
fore, on this very princqde of .Brown\ w<* must ascribe timm 
to something without ; ami, '*onsoqne;»f , get the idea ejf < xler* 
nal causes of our s'Iim'mmi.n. Thu tin* notion of au external 
cause*, combined onlc with the f * ting* oblayu d from tin* organs 
of taste, smell, hearing, or e\» n sight, should be eallejil matter, 
wo are far from demanding; lor that term, as it is now used, 
means the sensations of resistance and extension, combined with 
the belief of an external cause of these sensations* We merely 
give it as our ftpinion, an opinion which we expYyss with diffi- 
dence, (since mind* far 'vis*-* than wur own* have been misled 
l>y these subtle inquiries,) that, could we have been so formed. 
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as to have possessed only the organs of taste, smell, and hear- 
ing, these would, of themselves, have suggested the notion of 
an external cause. 

We pass ovt'i Professor Brown’s remarks on I)r, Reid’s theory 
of poreeptio.i: which, we do not think, are made with his usual 
candour. "To us, it appe#os, that Dr. Reid is fairly entitled to all 
the 1 merit on t his # subject, whfeh lias hitherto been ascribed to 
him. Neither have we timV to speak of the various opinions of 
philosophers on perception, which are noticed in this work. 

We come now to the%ccoml class of mental phenomena, 
winch are denominated internal attentions of mind. These are 
di\ idi*d into two orders, intellectual states and emotions. They 
also often exist in combination, and these combinations form an 
important division in this class. Then! is one emotion in parti- 
cular, which has so extensive a sway over human life, that it can- 
not fail to he combined w ith many of our feelings. This is de- 
sire. Brown deviates a little from the plan he has laid down, to 
ck-s'U’i be the phenomena of attention, which, lie says, is merely 
desire, combined with perception, and not a distinct faculty of 
the mind. 

Of the class of internal ^affections he says, “these constitute 
our immortality, for even were the whole material universe an- 
nihilated, could we exist we should still possess tlx 1 internal suc- 
cessions of thought: hut did wo depend for all our ideas on the 
presence of tin* external world, we should be as mortal as the 
mortal things around us. ” • 

“ We are not merely the passive subjects of sensations winch 
the action of a lew panicles of mattei on our organs has caused, 
we are the discoveries of laws which every element of the uni- 
% um* ol)i*\ s, the tiaeersoi the events ot ages that me passed: and 
while we are thus able to discover I lie- innumerable relations of 
rrealeil things, an e are also the discoverers of ihe Infinite Being 
who framed every thing w hirh it is our glory to he merely ca- 
pable* “i observing." Lem. :>2. 

In treating of t hat di\ ision of internal directions which arc lie- 
nominated intellectual stales of mind, ho reduces under twm heads, 
•many phenomena which have* heretofore been classed as belong- 
ing to d^tterent faculties. From the time of ilobbes to that oi 
II ume, the tendency in metaphysical systems \v,is to simplify; 
and the French philosophers liave referred all the phenomena ol 
mind to the varied action of one power, viz. sensation, and have 
thus eridtfavoured to obtain the pure gold of truth from a single 
principle. The Scotch philosophers, on the other hand, have mul- 
tiplied general principle's unnecessarily". If wc analyse our intel- 
lectual states exclusive of the emotions or sensations which may’ 
he combined # w it h JLhem, we shall find them to consist of two 
v rry r different sets of feelings* One set of which arc mere conccp- 
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lions or images of the past, which arise one alter another in our 
minds, according to certain laws of suggestion, and the other set 
arc perceptions of relations, winch our various conceptions hear 
to one another. These two divisions comprehend all our thoughts 
and feelings, included under tire head of intellectual states. The 
first are called simple suggestion, the second relative suggestions. 
With these two capacities of suggestion, different emotions ntaj 
he combined, especially that most common of all emotions, de- 
sire ; and as the desirg does or does not concur with them, the) 
appear different, and by those who (to not make the necessary 
analysis, are supposed to he indicative 4 of different powers They 
may all, however, he reduced to two classes. The laws of simple 
suggestion, (called primary as being of universal iidhieuee) ate 
resemblance, contiguity-, and contrast, iv semblance includes ana- 
logy. 

To the faculty of simple suggestion, we are indebted for me- 
mory. We e an hardly- conceive that we could e\i*t without thi** 
faculty-, v\hich cuiahles us to avail ourselves o! ad that we h;r • 
ever known. If our ideas did not arise according to a niijiin ol- 
der, that is, were it not for the laws of association, memory would 
be of little use. We art* obliged for want ot room to pass over tin 4 
lectures on the laws ot association of ideas, though we regard as 
important the views they exhibit. The result is, that our associa- 
tions are mend)' simple suggestions, which succeed m a partuu- 
lar order according to ceiiain relations, as those of resemblance, 
"proximity, contrast ; and that they are not linked together h\ 
some m\sterio:is connexion, in consequence of having once ex- 
isted in succession in the mind. 

Conception, which ha*, been called a distinct power of the 
mind, is nothing more than simple suggestion. 

The phenomena of imagination have also been ascribed to a 
peculiar power. If we analyse the process of tin* mind m the ex- 
ercise of the imnginai ion, we shall find that having selected a sub- 
ject, the desire to tic* it it keeps the attention fixed on this sub- 
ject, till one aftei another all the images and thoughts which the 
mind hrfs treasured up, rise according to the laws of spontaneous 
suggestion. We perceive by the exercise of judgment, that some 
of these imagc*s are adapted to our purpose* belter than others, 
and it is this feeling of approval which fixes the attention on 
these, while others pass away and give place to new suggestions. 
The combinations thus obtained, are called creative, because they 
fxJiibit to us results different from any we have before; known. 

“Thus nature is as she* always lias been in every age, the only 
true and everlasting muse. The inspirer to whom we are indebt- 
ed for all that is magnificent in art, as well as for those glorious 
models of excellence which in the living and inanimate scene of 
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things, she has presented to the admiration of the genius which 
she inspires ” Lect. 42. 

Another class of phenomena, which may be analysed into 
inodes of simple suggestion, is comprehended under the name of 
habit. 

• * 

Resides these classes of general phenomena, which flow from 
the primary laws t)f simple suggestion, there arc accidental asso- 
ciations, which Brown calls, secondary lawsj of suggestion. These 
modify our taste, our geniifs, our understanding, and our morals. 

The influence of these secondary laws, is greatly modified by 
original constitutional differences. This influence is of two kinds; 
1st, th u of increasing the effect of all the primary laws of sug- 
gestion; Jd, that of remkering some more powerful than others. 
It is in this last modification of the suggesting principle, that the 
whop*, or the greater part of genius consists. Some minds are in- 
fluenced chiefly by associations depending on contiguity* This is 
tlv* most general principle of association? and a poet whose trains 
ot thought depended on this principle, though he might have, in 
consequence of more extensive reading or observation, a greater 
number of images than those around him, could have none that 
had not oecurierl to other minds. To minds of a higher order, 
images are suggested b\ analogy, and new and striking combi- 
nations and trains of thought will arise. The inventions of poetic 
genius are the suggestions of analogy; the prevailing sugges- 
tions of common in mils are those of contiguity ; and it is this 
dilfercuco of the occasion of suggestion, and not of the images 
suggested, which forms the distinctive superiority of original ge- 
nius. It is- the same in philosophy, lie alone has a philosophic 1 , 
genius, who not only produces the same effects by the same 
means as others have done before, but who, in consequence of 
the suggestions of analogy, is enabled to produce new effects, or 
to product* those already known, by new and simpler means. 
The primary laws of association are much affected by diversi- 
fies of temper. How different are the images, which the same 
object will suggest to a gloomy or cheerful mind? “To the 
cheerful, in the very darkness of the storm, the cloud which 
hides the sunshine from the eyes, does not hide it from their 
heart; whfle to the gloomy, no sky is bright, no scene is fair. 7 ’ 
Lect. 37. 

Those feelings of relation, which have been classed under the 
head of rcLtivc suggestion, are essentially different from our 
simple suggestions, or from any •omhinalion of these, in the 
groupings of fancy. There is an original tendency in the mind, 
by which, on perceiving together different objects# wc are in- 
stantly, without <hc intervention of any other mental process, 
sensible of their relation in certain respects. The number of 
these relations, even of external things, is almost infinite: and 
voi,. jv. — no. 7. 3 
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the more numerous they arc, the more necessary does some ar- 
rangement, of them become. The first great division which Brown 
makes, is into thovsc relations which co-exist in the mind, and 
those which are successive. For example, when we feel that 
onc-half of four is to twelve, what twelve is to seventy-two, we 
feel this, merely by considering the numbers together, without 
any regard to time. When we think. of the warmth and verdure 
of summer, and the fold and desolation of the winter which is 
to succeed, wc feel a relation of antecedence and consequence, 
to which the notion of time is so essential, that, without it, the 
relation could not be felt. Were it not for that susceptibility of 
mind hv which it has the feeling of relation, we could have no 
science. We could not know the existence of our Frcator, for 
it is by reasoning from e fleets to causes, that we discover 11 is 
existence. 

On the relation of resemblance, is founded the pleasure we re- 
ceive from the imitative ‘arts. .But the most important advantage 
we derive from this relation, is the power of classification, and 
consequently every thing that is valuable in language. It is the 
use of general terms, that is, ot terms founded on the feeding of 
resemblance, which alone gives to language its power of enabling 
us to condense in a single term, innumerableohjects, which it would 
he impossible for tie mind to grasp individually. The invention of 
general trims, is as simple as any oilier operation of the mind, (as 
the invention of individual terms for instance,) though it has been 

much clouded by philosophers, in their attempts to explain it. 
What, say s Brown, can be mom conceivable than this process; 
liic perception of objt ^ the feeling of their resemblance, and 
the invention of a name, to express these circumstances of felt 
resemblance. *»And yet on tins process, apparently so simple, 
has been founded all those disputes between the Realists and No 
minalists, which so long agitated the learned. 

Under the head of the relations of comprehension, comes the 
process of reasoning; the most important of all our mental pro- 
cesses." The explanation of this process, given by Brown, is sim- 
ple and beautiful ; and it appears so obvious, now it is stated, that 
we can hardly account for the mystery with which it lias been 
invested by logicians. According to him, we conceive of ob- 
jects as composed of parts, cither such as may- he mechanically 
separated, or such as may be mentally separated. But, in stating 
that one of these parts is comprehended in the whole, there is 
in either case no difference «in the kind of proposition. We 
merely state, that these parts are comprehended in the whole 
complex notion. We decompose our thoughts in a manner as 
different from that of the chemist, as matter is different from 
mind, but with the same feeling of agreement or identity. Rea- 
soning is a continued series of analytical propositions, develop' 
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ing the elements of thought. When we say man is fallible, we 
state one of the many imperfections included in our complex 
notion of man. If we add, therefore he may err, wc v state a 
quality included in the notion of fallibility. If we go on and 
say, therefore he must not expect others to think like himself, 
even when he believes liimsejf to be right, we state that which 
is involved in tho notion that he and others can err. In this rea- 
soning, though composed ol several propositions, there is only 
a progressive, analysis, wilji a feeling at evfcry step, of relation of 
the parts to the whole. In every such rase of reasoning, it is im- 
possible for us not to feel, when we have; arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that the last proposition js as truly contained in the first, as 
3113' of the intermediate # oues. The truths thus presented to us 
by reasoning, are not so much new truths added, as evolved 
from some primary truth. 

The second order comprises the relations of succession. These 
an* either casual or invariable. The casual are chiefly useful as 
helps to memory; but the lelations of invariable antecedence 
and sequence, embrace all that wo denominate cause and effect; 
and, from the power of discerning these, all science is derived. 
?dany different names have been given 1o this power, according 
to the objects on which it is exercised. But Brown reduces all 
these supposed faculties to the power of discerning the relations 
of succession. What has been called the faculty of abstraction, 
is simply relative, suggestion. Judgment is the same as the power 
of reasoning, for all reasoning is hula Series of judgments, or 
feelings ol relation. Thus taste, — that is, critical taste , is no- 
thing more than the power of discerning the relations of cause 
and effect, (or of invariable succession, as Brown calls it,) be- 
tween certain objects, and the emotions of beauty and sublimity , 
that is, their aptness to produce these emotions.* The confusion 
\\ iiich has arisen on the subject of taste, is owing to the complex 
meaning of the term, as involving two classes of feelings, — viz 
judgments and emotions. What we call beauty, is, in the mind, 
an emotion ; in external things, the aptitude to produce this 
emotion. 

Thus all the phenomena of thought may be reduced to two 
faculties, •simple and relative suggestion, or the power of con- 
ceiving of objects, anil the power of feeling their relations. 

The next class of feelings is not less important than the pre- 
ceding, as they comprehend all the higher delights which attend 
Tl* exercise of the sensitive and intellectual functions. 

“By our mental functions, we are mere spectators of the ma- 
chinery of the universe ; by our emotions, we are admirers ol 
nature, lovers gf man, adorers of God.” JLect. 5 sf. 

In arranging our* emotions, Brown does not class them ac- 
cording to the simple elementary feelings? but considers them 
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in their complex state, as they are usually fount!, co-existing 
with conceptions anil other emotions, in which they have ob- 
tained names familiar to us. He arranges thorn according to 
the relation to time, — as present, or involving no notion ot 
time whatever; as past ; and as future. For example, we admire 
what is before us, we feel remorse /or sohit past crime, we hope 
some future good. The immediate emotions, of those belonging 
to the present, are subdivided into such as do, and such as do 
not, involve any morfil feeling. • 

Those lectures which treat of our emotions, contain some of 
the most interesting views of human nature to be iound in the 
whole series; a philosophical spirit of discriminating delineation, 
together with that disposition to view pvery thing as the pro- 
duction of infinite wisdom dnd benevolence, which is no less 
philosophical than it is amiable, is here fully displayed. We 
must pass over this whole division of the subject, with the ex- 
ception of a biief abstract of the lectures on beauty, and subli- 
mity, and one or two extracts; earnestly recommending, how ever, 
(even to those who may have no relish for the more metaphysical 
parts of the work,) a perusal of these and the succeeding lectures. 

There is perhaps no class of findings, (says Brown,) in treat- 
ing which so little precision has been employed, and so little 
certainty obtained, as those of beauty. 1 17 the first place, beauty 
is a pleasing emotion. It is one of the forms of joyous dedight, to 
4 be ranked among those elementary feelings, to which all our emo- 
tions may be reduced. Tn the second place, we transfer this feeling 
to the object which excites it, in the same manner as we do co- 
lour, (which can only be a sensation of the eye,': to the objects 
* around us. Beauty is therefore a pleasing emotion, which we 
diffuse and combine with the objects which produce it. This 
diffusion of the emotions of beauty is only one instance of a ge- 
neral law, by which the mind is led to that condensation of feel- 
ing, which gives the principal value to the objects familiar to us : 
the home of our infancy, the walks of our youth, the most tri- 
fling gift of friendship, which arc all invested to our imagina- 
tions with the emotions they have excited. Of moral beauty, all 
acknowledge the charm, and it is the analogy of this beauty 
which lends the greatest attraction to the inanimate universe. 
Brown is of opinion that the emotion of beauty is an original 
feeling, and that certain objects are better Ikied to excite it than 
others ; but he allows that this original feeling is so jraiucli mo- 
dified by association, that objects wholly unfit originally to pro- 
duce it, may, by association, become beautiful to us. This 
modification is no argument against the originality of the prin- 
ciple ; the same may be said of our conception o r truth, which 
is sometimes so modified by prejudice, that it seems to be wholly 
lost : yet no one infers from this that truth is not something dif- 
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ferent from error* The remark is also applicable to our moral 
feelings ; yet even in the worst of times the distinctions of right 
and wrong have never been wholly obliterated, 

“ Iri the very triumph of usurpation, when a single hour at 
Pharsalia had decided Jibe destiny of ages, and Utica had heard 
the last voice of freedom, like the fading echo of some divine 
step, retiring frflm the eanth ; — still slavery itself could not over- 
come the silent reverence of the heart for him, who had scorn- 
ed to be a slave, Lect. 65. 

“ Her lust good man dejected Rome adored, 

11 And honoured Cscsar’s less than Cato’s sword.** 

The emotion of beauty is not owing to a succession of harmo- 
nious images, as Allison supposes, but consists of one instantane- 
ous absorbing feeling ; and although some objects are originally 
fitted to excite it rather than others, yet by association almost any 
object may become the occasion of tips emotion. The more the 
mind is enriched with pleasing images, and the more of these 
are associated with our conceptions of beautiful objects, the more 
vivid and rich, will be the emotions these objects will excite. 
From the diversity of individual association, we might ^expect 
that each one would differ in his notions of beauty ; yet vve arc 
governed by general laws in this, as in other judgments. We 
correct our own notions by those of others, and come to regard 
that only as beautiful, which not merely pleases ourselves, bin 
which we know will generally please* •Thus beauty is not any 
essence, which exists in every object that excites the emotion, 
hut a general term, which we apply, as wc do other general 
terms, to those objects which resemble each other in the power* 
of exciting the emotion of beauty in our minds, though perhaps 
they agree m nothing else. # 

The same remarks apply to sublimity. This is a general term, 
expressive ot the resemblance which certain objects have to 
each other in the power of exciting the emotion of sublimity. 

We think that this account of beauty and sublimity will satis- 
fy every one and for ever put the subject at rest. It is very elabo- 
• ratedy stated, ami beautifully illustrated in t lie 5:kl, 51th, 55th, 
55th, 57th, and 5sth lectures, and we recommend a perusal 
of them to those who are curious in this matter. Stewart, in 
his philosophical essays, was the first who showed that the terms 
beauty and sublimity are general terms, including a number of 
o bj ect s which agree in certain jrespccts, or rather, according to 
him, they are terms which though originally applied to objects 
fitted to excite the emotion, had become generalized, that is, 
transferred tqtoher objects, which had, by the afd of association, 
acquired the power to excite these emotions. The notion that 
beauty and sublimity express an rssrnrr. merely another uni 
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versal, a parte ret, like the idea of an universal man, and al- 
though it has held its place among philosophers somewhat longer 
than the universals, it is doomed at last to retire with them like 
phantoms of the night, before the advancing splendour of true 
science. 

Of all our emotions, the prospective are the most important, 
from their direct influence on action. This order includes all our 
desires and all our fears. Desire is a vivid feeling, of a peculiar 
kind, and cannot be classed with mere* approbation or love It 
is a prospective emotion, and one of the most delightful of whim 
the mind is susceptible. To enumerate all our desires, would 
be to enumerate almost every thing that exists ; they are, in this 
work, all arranged under a few heads. 

Hope, which is so important to our happiness, is not to he 
considered as a distinct emotion, but merely as one of the 
forms in which all our desires arc capable of existing. It is not 
the less valuable on that account. 44 What hour of our existence 
is there, to which it has not given happiness and consolation ? 
We need not speak of the credulous alacrity of our wishes in 
our early years. The influence of hope is felt through all the 
years of our existence. As soon as we have learnt what is 
agreeable, it delights us with the prospect of attaining it. It is 
our flatterer and comforter in boyhood, it is our flatterer and 
comforter in years that need still more to be comforted. This 
power which attends ifs. with more than consolation, through 
the anxieties and labours of life, does not de>ert us at the close 
of that life, which it has blessed and consoled ** I^oct. <> 5 * 

Speaking of our desire of knowledge. Brown says.) when 
we compare the vast acquisitions and admirable faculties of 
a highly cultivated intellect, with the human being on his 
first entrance into life, it is difficult for m to regard this know- 
ledge and absolute ignorance as stale's of tin; same mind. The 
mind which is enriched with as many sciences as there are class- 
es of existing things in the universe, which our organs are able 
to discern, and which, not content wilh the immrmitv of exist- 
ence, forms to itself sciences, even of abstraction, that do not 
exist as. objects in nature; the mind which is skilled in all the 
languages of all the civilized nations of the globe, and* which 
has fixed and treasured in its own remembrance, the beauties of 
every work of transcendent genius which age after age has add- 
ed to the stores of antiquity, this mind, we know well, was once 
as ignorant as the dullest and focHcsf of those minds which 
ly know enough to wonder at his superiority. And how vast 
are the acquirements of a mind even nf the humblest rank ! ac- 
quirements which a few years, that may be said to be almost 
years of infancy, must have formed. If we knew nothing more 

the mind of man. than 1 ** ^opacity of becoming acquainted 
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with tho powers of so vast and so complicated an instrument as 
that of speech, and of acquiring this knowledge in circumstances 
the most unfavourable, we might indeed find cause to wonder at 
a capacity so admirable. But even at this early period, what- 
reasonings, what observations Tiave been formed! And nature 
effects all this by life "simplest means, the more sure for their 
simplicity. The simple desire of knowledge explains a myste- 
ry which nothing else could explain.” Lect. 67. 

Brown concludes his. view of the plrysiology of mind, with 
these remarks : “ The last lecture concluded our view of the 
phy siology of mind in all the aspects it presents to our observa- 
tion ; and we trust that good reasons have appeared for the new 
arrangement we have adopted, since every former arrangement 
would have been inconsistent with the results of the minuter 
analysis into which we have been led. In treating of the exten- 
sive order of our emotions, which comprehend all our moral feel- 
ings, we did not. confine ourselves to the mere physiology of 
those* feelings, hut intermixed many discussions as to moral duty, 
and the relation of the benevolent author of nature to the con- 
trivances of our moral frame. It would have been wonderful, it 
this connexion had escaped us, in considering the human mind, 
Hut these remarks were intentionally made, in order to connect 
m the mind a consideration of the wisdom and goodness of 
(Jod, with the contemplation of this subject. This connexion 
will not render us less quick in observation, or less nice in analy- 
sis, while it will produce feelings ancPvicws far more valuable 
than the discovery of the greatest truths.” Kect. 73. 

The last part of the course is more strictly ethical. The sci- 
ence of ethics, ( says Krown,) has relations to our affections oh 
mind, not simply as phenomena, but as virtuous or vicious, right 
or wrong. In the consideration of such questions, we feel that 
philosophy is something more than knowledge ; that it not only 
♦caches us what virtue is, but assists us in obtaining it. 

It is tin* opinion of Professor Brown, that the feelings of ap- 
prox al and blame* which we feel on the contemplation of virtu- 
ous or vjcious actions, are ultimate facts in our nature, which 
cannot be resolved into any thing more elementary. Many mis* 
takes Iwive arisen, from the confused phraseology of writers on 
ethical subjects. Merit and obligation are not different things. 
If a man perform a.virtuous action, he must have merit; that is, 
he will excite the feeling of approbation, in those who contem- 
-pl'd o* Him. In thinking of virtue, we must not look for any 
thing self-existing, like the universals of the schools, but a felt 
relation, of certain actions to certain emotions, and nothing 
more. That Jhere is this relation, no one will finny ; but there 
are some who deny the originality of the principle, and who 
ascribe our approbation of one class of actions as virtuous, and 
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our disapprobation of another class as vicious, to other princi- 
ples in our nature, or to adventitious circumstances. There is no 
principle which is more universally displayed, than moral feel- 
ing; without it, society could not. exist. There are, it must he 
allowed, some instances in which it is modified and even per- 
verted by circumstances, as other principles may he. Passion 
may warp our moral feelings, as it would our rational judgments. 
Association may prevent our forming a true estimate of an ac- 
tion, which, if truly estimated, would excite emotions different 
from those, which, under the influence of such association, it 
does now excite. The mixed nature of human actions, may 
cause our feelings to vary, according as they have leaned to one 
or the other element, in the complex action ; hilt still, we never 
approve vice, merely as vice, without any mixture of good ; or 
refuse our approbation to virtue, when it is distinctly perceived. 
If any are interested to prove that virtue is nothing, and there- 
fore vice is nothing, it is the guilt}-; and vet the truth of virtue 
cannot be shaken off, even by him to whom conviction brings 
only misery. 

Brown examines the systems of different philosophers, who 
have attempted to resolve our moral feelings into others consi- 
dered more general ; such as the love of praise, the influence of 
reason, of utility, the selfish systems, (in which he includes 
Paley’s,) and the system of Adam Smith, which refers them to 
sympathy. He shows /hat all these cither deny the difference 
of moral feeling from alt other emotions, which the conscious- 
ness of each one would disprove; or else, take for granted that 
very principle of moral approbation and disappi obation, for which 
their systems are designed to account. 

Having settled^ the foundation of virtue. Brown proceeds to 
the consideration of those practical duties which virtue com- 
mands. Some philosophers have made the whole of virtue to 
consist in benevolence — others injustice; and the inaccuracy in 
these arrangements, has led to a denial of all moral distinctions. 

Here, /we would remark,) may he perceived the importance 
of mere arrangement; which often, when inaccurate, occasions 
the confounding of things essentially different. We are all influ- 
enced by names; when two things are called by the same, name, 
it is in consequence of some real or supposed resemblance. This 
resemblance takes our attention, and we lose ijiglit of the distinc- 
tions which may exist, and he far more important and character- 
istic than the resemblance. We jure then led 10 reason as iL.no 
such distinctions actually existed ; and, our reasonings being de- 
duced from such false premises, though apparently correct in 
their processes, lead to absurdities. Thus we imbibe a sceptical 
feeling with regard to all reasoning. Therefore, although no ar- 
rangement, however unphilnsophical. ran alter the actual quali- 
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ties of things, the effect on our minds is almost as bad as if it 
could do so. Was there nothing else to approve in the author 
before us. but his arrangement, the excellence of this, would en- 
title him to our warmest thanks, for the aid it must lend to the 
cause of true philosophy. 

Brown has arranged our practical duties under three heads; 

those vve owe t(* others, those we owe to ourselves, and those 
we owe to (led. The lectures on this department of the subject, 
afford lessons of morality, which could not, vve think, be read 
by the most insensible, without new perceptions of the beauty 
and value of virtue, and new resolutions, (even if they remained 
nothing more than resolutions,) to make her paths their choice. 
From an analysis of them, we should obtain only familiar re- 
sults ; as the practical part of ethics, whatever may be the theory 
on which it is rested, is the same in all ages, with the exception 
of those refinements which the Christian religion and the pro- 
gress of* civilization have produced. 

Brown (foes not lay much stress on mere metaphysical argu- 
ments, for the existence of the Deity. On the great argument of 
the evidence of design, which the works of nature afford, he 
rests the doctrine. If we could not, he says, believe that a mul- 
titude of types thrown together, would produce the prineipia of 
Newton, how can we believe that the world which he has de- 
scribed, is Jess indicative of design? In his argument for the 
benevolence of the Deity, he has deemed, it sufficient to show, 
that our happiness far exceeds our misery ; but, in addition to 
this, we find evil sometimes productive of good, especially mo- 
ral good. The virtues of patience, magnanimity, and fortitude, 
could not h ive been developed, without suffering; and who is 
there, that would not blush to prefer the most perfect but inglo- 
rious case and luxuiy, to these virtues? * 

The doctrine of tin. immortality of the soul, (says Brown,) 
is one so congenial to our wishes, that we might be induced to 
adopt it on evidence less satisfactory, than would be demanded 
in an impartial state of the mind. The analysis and arrangement 
of the piienofhena of mind, are independent of any views which we 
•tnay form of the nature of the substance. These may be the same, 
whelheiywe adopt the opinions of the materialists or immaterial- 
ists. But they cannot be indifferent, in an inquiry which relates 
to the permanence ql the substance, since this must, in Brown’s 
opinion, be admitted or rejected, nearly accordingly as we admit 
ar one or the other opinion. If there be nothing distinct 

from the material frame — if the phenomena of mind depend on 
organized matter, we have reason to believe, that, when this or- 
ganization is destroyed, the capacity for thought, which depends 
ori it, should also be destroyed. If our material frame be not 
thought, but only something which bears a certain relation to 
von. iv. — no. 7. 4 
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the principle of thought, there is no reason to conclude, that, be- 
cause the particles of our frame lose their present arrangement* 
and their relation to the spirit is dissolved, t her spirit must, on 
that account, become extinct. If we might trust 1o conscious- 
ness, we need not go far for evidence of the unity of the think- 
ing principle, and consequently for the proof, that it is not mat- 
ter* No one but the philosopher, could be mady to believe, that 
thought and feeling were not the properties of a simple indivi- 
dual substance. Much of the fallacy # of the arguments of the 
materialists, arises from a false notion of unity. AV hat wo term 
a body, is not a simple substance, hut a congeries of particles, 
each of which possesses the qualities that belong to the whole ; 
and, if matter is in its nature divisible, no arrangement of parti- 
cles can confer on it the property of indivisibility. Theie is an 
ambiguity also in the term result, which has betrayed many per- 
sons into a confidence in the doctrine of materialism. An in- 
strument of music, it is said, consists of parts; and yet the re- 
sult, which is a sound, is simple. Hut sound is not a quality of 
matter — it is an a flection of mind. Can spirit then, which is es- 
sentially one, indivisible, and unextended, lie dependent on any 
arrangement of the particles of matter, which is in its nature 
divisible, extended, and subject to change? 

B rown lavs little stress on arguments merely metaphysical, in 
favour of the immoitality of the soul; he thinks the only found- 
ation which reason cn/i give for a belief in this doctrine, must 
rest on the immateriality of the thinking principle. 

The only division of the subject which remains, is the duty 
we owe to ourselves. The influence of the doctrine of univer- 
- sals, is apparent in the various theories of happiness which were 
formed by tire ancients, as well as in every other department ol 
their philosophy. Because, a single term, as happiness, was em- 
ployed to express the various emotions which resemble each 
other in the circumstance of being agreeable, however different 
may he their degrees, or ho warmer distinct their existing causes, 
it was believed that happiness was one and simple; and the> de- 
nied that there could be any absolute happiness, except in that 
particular species which they denominated the universal good. 
“The Epicureans believed all happiness to be ultiinatolv resolva- 
ble into sensual delight. The Stoics, into intellectual. Both were 
right in what they admitted, and wrong in what they denied.” 

A wider and mo/e judicious view of our being, would show 
that human happiness is ns various as the functions ” 

“ Happiness is only a name for* a series of agreeable feelings, and 
whatever is capable of exciting these feelings is a source of hap- 
piness.” Lectf 100. • 

Brown arranges the sources of our happiness under three heads, 
sensitive, intellectual, and moral and religious. Conforming te 
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the three aspects under which he has, throughout his work, re- 
garded man, viz: as a sensitive, an intellectual, and a moral and 
religious being. But having exceeded the limits which we had 
proposed to ourselves, vve must refer the reader to the three last 
lectures for his remarks on thesf? subjects. 

There are some ropoti lions in these, lectures, which, if the au- 
thor had lived to prepare tliem himself for the press, would 
doubtless have Ijeen omitted. There is also a diffuseness in the 
style, and, in many places, an amplification of the idea, which 
have with justness been "condemned, as not suiting the gravity 
and precision of science. But it should be remembered, that 
this is not a system of intellectual philosophy, originally designed 
for the public, but a course of lectures delivered to a class of 
young men. An important object with the lecturer, was to ren- 
dei an abstract and difficult subject, intelligible and interesting to 
hi 4 * pupils. That in this lie must have been eminently success- 
ful, will not be doubted, by any one acquainted with other me- 
taphysical writings. This study, whiSh presents as many points 
of general interest, as any in the whole circle of human inquiry, 
has, hitherto, (in consequence of the dry and often unintelligible 
manner of treating it,) obtained the attention only of a small 
number, even of the learned. The popular form in which jt is 
presented by Professor Brown, while it takes nothing from the 
accuracy and profoundness of his investigations, has rendered his 
work attractive to every reader of philosophical taste and curi- 
osity, and will, we think, do much towards raising this science* 
its just rank. 


Art. II. — EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

). — Jlper^u tie . y Result at ft fl / h ttt H ' i qves de la decouverle dc 
/'a/jdiabete Hieroglyphique Hfjgyptiene, par M. Cijamfol- 
i.ion i.e 5etjne, from the Bulletin Universel for May and 
• June, 1827. 

2. — Description de l’ Egypte. — Paris, 1821 . Panckoucke. Pre- 
face. Historique . 

In a former number of this journal, we have given an account 
of tfio Egyptian System of Hieroglyphic writing. * We have, 
in one more recent, -j- attempted to fix the dates of the settlement 
of Egypt, and of the reign of Sesostris. This subject possesses 
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to us so much of interest, that, to judge from our own views, 
we conceive that we shall not weary our readers by again recur- 
ring to it. We shall therefore devote a few pages to the consider- 
ation of the historical results that have already been drawn from 
the discovery of the method of decyphering hieioglyphie writ- 
ing, results which we have only partially and jncident ally n unit ion- 
ed, in describing the hieroglyphic system, and in inquiring into 
the two most important dates of ancient Egyptian chionology. 
We shall be chiefly guided in this discussion, b> Champoliion’s 
own papers, published in the I3ulletih Univeisel, as quoted at 
the head of this article. 

There is a strange and mysterious interest awakened, when- 
ever we inquire into the history of bygone ages. Darkness and 
doubt enveloping their annals, serve on l % to render our curiosity 
more intense, and vve eagerly catch at the most insignificant mo- 
numents or remains of people, that have passed from the face of 
the earth, in the hopes of being by them enabled to pierce the 
opaque medium which obscures their annals. As the interval of 
time that separates our epoch from theirs, increases, so also in- 
creases the ardour of inquiry, and thus vve line! ourselves more 
and more powerfully attracted, as we proceed step by step, to 
consider the mouldering tombs of the fathers of our own nation ; 
the remains of rude art, and of savage tribes that preceded them 
in their occupation of this country; the mounds, the pyramids, 
and other traces of a more civilized race of yet earlier dale ; and 

# the more perfect reliqu/is of the power, the arts, and, vv e ma\ al- 
most venture to say, the science of the Aztecs. The old world 
possesses still stronger powers of allurement. No American can 

• ever forget his first impicssions on visiting the yet existing edi- 
fices of Gothic date; the long drawn aisle of the cathedral, the 
pale religious cloister, rich in graven brass and monumental mar- 
ble ; the baronial castle that^ill seems ready to echo the trum- 
pets of the tournament, and fopo whose gates vve almost expect 
to see the chivalric train issug^|g|Mhe lists, sheathed in panoplv of 
steel, ftven such impression*' must fade into insignificance, on 
treading the masses of rubbish which cover the foi urn, where Tully 
poured the tide of eloquence, and Curtius devoted himself for his 
country, or the sacred way up which the conquerors of the world 
bore the opima spolia to the temple of Feretrian Jove' Those 
feelings must be still more intense, in those who gaze upon the 
Parthenon, the unrivalled specimen of purity of taste, and beauty 
of design, rich in associations of those philosophers, poets, and 
orators, who have for centuries, knd must, while the globe cnclTTres, 
serve as the models of all who pursue the same path to honour. 
Hutto us, vve ♦mist confess, a greater and more powerful interest 
hangs around those distant tribes who Iirs1 f attained the rank of 
nations, and were the earliest in their civilization, and in the cul- 
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tivation of the arts ; of whom scanty and uncertain notices have 
alone reached us through the Greek historians, and their inci- 
dental connexion with sacred writ: nations whose records and 
traditions were as much hidden by distance of time from those 
whom we call ancient, as those of the latter are from us; to whom 
the Greeks resorted, .iu those very ages when we are accustomed 
to look up to them with rcvfcrence, to learn their practical wis- 
dom, ami admire their grrtiter proficiency in the arts. 

The Euphrates and the Nile saw upon their banks the first 
formation of civil society. In ihe very early accumulation of 
mankind into communities, in the vast works the§r so speedily 
undertook, we see civilization to be tire natural state of man, and 
law and government to he the emanations of a wisdom superior 
to his own. lie was not left to the unassisted efforts of his own 
reason, to attain, in the lapse of successive generations, the know- 
ledge and experience essential to the maintenance of well-order- 
ed society, hut we trace him by his works of art, up 1o a period 
little posterior to the last great catastrophe, of which our planet 
still show.' traces upon its surface, and find him existing in well- 
ordered communities. If the first nations mentioned in history 
were far less enlightened in science, and inferior in skill in the 
useful arts, to those of modern times, they still astonish us by 
their vast conceptions, and the labour they bestowed upon their 
edifices, labour such as no modern government could command, or 
bring to hear even upon objects of utility. AJ1 is colossal and exag- 
gerated in the works of these primeval nations, and in principle, 
recalls forcibly to our memory 1 he periods when, as wc are inform- 
ed in the most ancient of histories, ihe life of our race extended 
centuries beyond its present duration, and where edifices such as 
we now construct for our posterity, would have mouldered into 
dust long before the builders felt the approach of age. The 
change iu the duration of human life, from the longevity of the 
antediluvians to its present cont«fi$ted limit, occupied several ge- 
nerations; and iu the vivid recoHiitflpn of the period when it was 
thus extended, we arc to seek the cause of the almost imperisha- 
ble monuments which these early nations have left us. The Birs 
JJumbrod, after a lapse of more than forty centuries, still stands 
like a mountain in the midst of the surrounding waste, and the 
inscriptions of Egypt, of a date little posterior, maintain their 
original, bold, and decided relief. 

In the absence of written annals, it is to inscribed monuments 
that wc must refer for information, in relation to the history of 
vanished ages. Even where the fifrmer are not wanting, we may 
still recur to the latter with advantage ; and the Arundelian and 
Capitolina marbles, are considered to he better Authorities for 
chronology thafi Herodotus or Livy. No nation has transmitted 
io our times such abundant monuments as the Egyptian. Not 
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only do we find the sites of their cities covered with forests of 
obelisks and inscribed statues, but even written records of bar- 
gain and sale, evidences of the transfer of property, have reach- 
ed us, dated as long before the commencement of our era, as we 
are posterior to it. A key to th’e language and the alphabet was 
alone wanting, to render these memorials of use to history, and 
the discoveries, whose progress we' have detailed on a former oc- 
casion, have at last placed this within 'our reach. Thus, then, the 
foundation of the monumental history of Egypt, is as firm as 
that on which the consent of critics has placed the history of 
Rome and Crjpece. Each inscription is in itself an incontestable 
witness, bearing record of the times at which it was delineated, 
and their combinations and comparison may he effected in ihe 
same way that we compare and combine those which relate to 
other nations. To sculptured stones, aie to be added the evi- 
dence of the papyri; many of these exist in the collections of 
Europe ; some of them are mere funeral rituals, but even these 
contain the name of the prince under whose government they 
were drawn up, and the year of his reign. The greater part arc 
civil contracts, and in their preamble we read the date, described 
upon the same principle. Even public documents have been dis- 
covered ; and in the magnificent collection made by Drovctti, 
and purchased by the King of Sardinia, was found a mass of mu- 
tilated papyri, records of the ages of Morris and Sesostris. Cham- 
pollion reached these only a little too late to preserve them from 
a destruction to whichlhe greater part were condemned, from a 
want of proper care. Some few fragments were however pre- 
served, and have proved of inestimable value. 

It is by a comparison of these monuments and documents 
with the text of those few ancient authors that have treated of 
Egypt, that We are to gain a knowledge of the true history of 
that country. The present then is the era when criticism can 
be advantageously applied ta^Ms purpose. Discrepant in them- 
selves, vague and meagre kPHheir details, these histories have 
not acquired our confidence, and we can therefore enter into 
their examination free from bias of any kind. By •’such investi- 
gations, ancient Egypt is restored to the province of authentic 
history, and this restoration is effected by the aid of a mass of 
documentary evidence, hitherto unknown or unintelligible. 

Circumstances have rendered this evidence comparatively easy 
of access. The results of the French expedition to Egypt have 
been embodied in a splendid national work, in which .sre to be 
found the most correct copies 1 of the larger and less moveable 
monuments ; while the researches of Salt and Drovctti have ac- 
cumulated numerous remains of every possible description, with 
which the museums of Europe arc in a manne'r loaded. Four 
magnificent public collections already exist ; namely, at Turin ; 
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in the Vatican ; in the Louvre ; and in the British Museum. 
The French collection has been recently opened under the su- 
perintendence of Champollion the younger, in splendid apart- 
ments, fitted up for the express.purpose ; and the present King 
of France seeks to immortalize his name by connecting it with 
the foundation of this jCfuseum. We shall translate the account 
of this magnificent collection from a cotemporary journal. 

44 The rich collection of Egyptian antiquities purchased at the 
expense of the king from Messrs. Drovetti, Sal t, ju id Durand, 
and placed in the inagniiicent halls of the Museum cflPSliAitJLEs X. , 
is opened to the view of the public.” 

44 The first sensation we experience upon the view of these 
ancient remains, is the astonishment, that they have been able to 
exist through so long a series of centuries, almost entire, and that 
we art 4 thus enabled to judge of the state of the arts at so remote 
a period. ” 

4fc They attest that the people, whose legacy they are, had at- 
Gained, even long before the time which we style the Heroic Age 
of Greece, an advanced state of civilization, and we are compelled 
to confess, that the only merit we can at the present day boast, 
is that of having filled up by our industry, what Egyptian labour 
had first sketched out, and of having added a few new inventions 
to all those which we derive at second hand from that country. ” 

4% With how high an idea of the Egyptians do these remains 
inspire us, which, after having resisted i’or forty centuries the 
ravages of time and the barbarian, still attest, that all that is ne- 
cessary for life, nay all that can render it agreeable, was already 
invented and employed by them ; that they knew how to appro- 
priate to their wants all the productions of their soil, and confine 
their desires to them, without seeking to extend them beyond 
the limits of their own territory. Truly there was no small de- 
gree of wisdom in that people, was able, before the bar- 

barian had extended his devastat^^arm over its borders, to pre- 
serve for a long succession of years the stability of its govern- 
ment, maintain its ancient institutions in their primitive vigour, 
and devote itself to the arts of peace, at an epoch, when in other 
parts of the world, now the most civilized, hordes still savage 7 
were engaged in the task of mutual destruction, or contested the 
means of subsistence with ferocious beasts.” 

44 To collect and infer r ogate the annals of this primitive peo- 
ple, in order to obtain facts fitted to illustrate the history of those 
obscure eras, that seem to hound upon the very origin of the 
world, i-s a task worthy of the speculations of philosophy, and 
the researches qf the learned. In the state to which the study 
of Egyptian antiquity jias been advanced by private means, it be- 
came the duty of a government, the encouragor of the arts, to 
unite, and expose to the inspection ut an enlightened public, a nu- 
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merous scries of inscribed monuments, and to confide them to 
the care of the scholar who had deeyphered them. Science and 
literature unite in applauding this happy thought, whose perform- 
ance gives rise to the most ardent hopes.’’ 

-t * * dk 

“ Nine great halls, embellished »wilh vast pannels of marble, 
and decorated with paintings, communicate by means of vast 
arched openings, resting on Ionic pilasters, that permit the vis- 
itor to seize at a single glance, the wholb extent of the Museum of 
Charles .Xv Tlie four first halls contain the antiquities of Egypt ; 
the others, a rich collection of Creek vases, of ancient st itues in 
bronze, paintings in enamel of the 18th century, and other arti- 
cles precious from their material, their workmanship, or their 
rarity. Allegorical paintings of t fie most brilliant effect, embel- 
lish all the ceilings ; the voussoirs , whose colours are well 
chosen, are covered with emblems and subjects connected with 
those of the ceilings ; painted imitations of bus- rttitj's adorn the. 
pannels.” 

“The collection of Egyptian antiquities united in these four 
halls, consists of objects of small size alone, with the exception 
6f the mummies and their cases ; but it is rich bom the number 
and the variety of the articles it contains. The civil ami religious 
history of Egypt, must draw from it inclinable illustrations.” 

“It is hardly possible to appreciate the difficult) that must 
have been experienced, in classing, methodical!), monuments so 
numerous, the habitual objects of so many errors, and vvhich 
had for so many ages been considered as beyond the reach of 
explanation. No other person but Champnlliou the younger was 
worthy of bding intrusted with such a task ; and his numer- 
ous discoveries in Egyptian history, and in tin* graphical system 
of that country, have furnia faflid him with the means of perform- 
ing it. In truth, nearly all tH§ monuments of Egyptian ait arc 
accompanied by hieroglyphic inscriptions, which indicate their ob- 
ject and destination ; a facility rarely met with in Ojyiek or Roman 
antiquities.” 

S - V T 

“The collection has been divided into three departments. In 
the first hall (called that of the Gods) are to be seen the images 
of the Egyptian deities, their emblems, the sacred animals, and 
the scarubwi that represent the divinities or their symbols. The 
second hall (called Cirit) coil tains articles belonging to the civil 
class, and to the several castes of Egypt ; among these are small 
statues and figures of kings, of priests, and of r , private individu- 
als ; instruments of worship, jewels, domestic utensils, and the 
products ol the arts and manufactures. In the two remaining 
halls (called p'uncreul') are placed, human mummies, and their 
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coffins, funereal images, coffers and small statues in wood, funereal 
manuscripts, &c.” 

“To the admiration which the view of these precious monu- 
ments excites, is added the feeling of gratitude to the distinguish- 
ed scholar who has rendered them intelligible ; he who by his 
laborious researches, hgs opened to posterity annals forgotten for 
twenty centuries, has deserwd well of the literary world, and 
the name of Ch.fm poll ion will hereafter be inseparable from that 
of the nation of which he has become the interpreter.” 

The present is a most auspicious per'otl for forming such col- 
lections. Egypt is now accessible to civilized nations without the 
slightest danger; and the agents of different European powers 
have had free permission not only to search for smaller and more 
portable antiquities, bub have even been allowed to cut off and re- 
move essential parts of different buildings. This permission sa- 
vours in some degree of barbarism, for it shows that the value 
and beauty of these magnificent ruins is not appreciated by the per- 
son whose property they now are. It was to such want of proper 
feeling that \vc have to ascribe the mutilation of the Parthenon 
by Lord Elgin, and a similar dilapidation has been committed by 
a Frenchman upon the most perfect remain of Egyptian architec- 
ture, the temple of Dendcrah. 

It is indeed to be confessed, that the almost complete ruin of 
the Parthenon by the Greeks themselves, in the late defence of 
the Acropolis, if it be no palliation for the tasteless plundering of 
the Briton, may at least diminish our regi'et at his acts; and the* 
unsettled and precarious state of Egypt, may .sooner or later close 
that country to the civilized traveller, and by converting its tem- 
ples into fortresses, expose them to the risks of war. 

Still we cannot bring ourselves to approve of the mutilation of 
these venerable buildings; but it is otherwise with the removal of 
fragments already separated, or of separate monuments. We only 
regret that our own country hag taken no pains to secure a por- 
tion of the rich and interesting sfibil. It would be impossible at 
the present day to obtain any very valuable relics of Greek or 
Homan art. *The governments of ltah' know too well the value 
of the statues and other articles, which although becoming more 
and more rare are still occasionally found, to permit their being 
removed*from the country. Greece has been again and again ran- 
sacked by Romans, Turks, Venetians, and modern travellers, 
but Egypt is yet an almost virgin soil for the cultivation of the 
antiquarian. A part of its remaining riches might be secured at 
small expense, were the government, to appoint a commercial 
agent in Egypt, and allow him a moderate annual sum to prose- 
cute the search for antiquities. That a person possessing a pub- 
lic character, and supported by the influence of the government. 

VOL. xv. — no. 7. * . r i 
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could do much, we do not doubt, having before us several precious 
articles, the fruit of private and unaided curiosity. 

We are however forgetting the main object ot this paper, which 
is to inquire into the history of Egypt, and exhibit it such as it 
now appears, by the aid of the researches recently made in hie- 
roglyphic writing, compared with the records and traditions that 
have descended to us. What the principal authorities for the his 
tory of this interesting country are, has been stated in another 
place we shall here proceed to show in a connected form, the 
facts we have deduced'from them, andjrom the papers of Cham* 
poll ion. 

Menes, or Menas, was, by the concurrent testimony of Mane 
tho, Herodotus, and Diodorus, t he first king of Egypt. We have 
ventured to conjecture that he might hav # e been Misrairn, the son 
of Ham, or even Ilam himself. Egypt is still, by the Arabs who 
now inhabit it, called the land of Mesr, and hence then 1 cun be 
but little or no doubt, had we not the positive evidence of scrip- 
ture? that it became his apanage. We have however been led 
since, to search more narrowly into this subject, and inquire, 
whether among the descendants of Ham, actually named in tho 
book of Genesis, there might not be one identical in appellation 
with this king. We believe that we have been so fortunate as to 
discover the name, varied so slightly as to leave no doubt of this 
identity. Among the sons of IVlisraim we find Anarnim, or after 
removing the plural termination Anam. Those who are conver- 
sant in etymology, mast see at once, that the Greeks, in eupho- 
nising this barbaric narife, could not. have approached more dost - 
ly to it, than is done by the word Menes, or Menas, t This decent! 
ant of Ham bore the same relation to their common progenitor, 
as Nimrod the son of Cush, the first who assumed regal power, 
among that portion of the human race whose history become* 
the more immediate object of tffo sacred volume. 

The successor of Menes was Thoth, or Athothes, to whom is 
ascribed the invention of wri||*|g, and many other useful arts. 
We have in the fragments of Manetho a full list of two dynasties 
seated at This, at the head of iho first of which we find these two 
names. These two dynasties include fifteen kings, and may there- 
fore have continued about 400 years; the duration assigned to 
their collective reigns, in Eusebius’ version of Manetho, is 55 1 
years, but this is probably too long, as it is a sum that far ex- 
ceeds what would be the result of a similar series of genera- 
tions of the usual length. From the time of Menes to that of 
Mocris, Herodotus leaves us entirely in the dark. He states mere- 
ly that the priests enumerated between them 330 kings. Diodo 

* American Quarterly lieview. No. IV., p, 520. , 

f Thus Niith , the Kgyptian Minerva, bore in Greece the name of ./Ithenn 
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rus counts an interval of 1400 years between Menes and Busi- 
ns, eicjht kings of the name of Busins, and makes the eighth suc- 
cessor of the last of Ihese, by name Uchoreus, the founder of 
Memphis. From Uchoreus to Mteris he reckons twelve genera- 
tions. # # 

Manetho, on ihc otl\er hand, reckons between Menes and 
the time at which, as we shall presently see, we may consider his 
history as becoming authentic, sixteen dynasties, which include 
nearly three thousand yetfrs. The truth is, that all the time ante- 
rior to the Seventeenth Dynasty of Manetho, may be consider- 
ed as the fabulous period of Egyptian history, for which no au- 
thentic materials whatever existed in the time of any of the his- 
torians we have quoted. • The statues exhibited to Herodotus must 
have been the fabrications of some intermediate age. 

In the time of a king called by Manetho, Timaos, but who 
does not appear among the names in his list of dynasties, a race 
of strangers entered from the east intft Egypt.* They overran 
:t with the greatest ease, and having seized upon the persons 
of the princes of the country, destroyed the cities, reduced the 
inhabitants to slavery, and overthrew the temples of the gods. 
The destruction committed by these barbarians was most exten- 
sive, for not confined to Lower Egypt, they penetrated even to 
Thebes, where the marks of their violence are even at the pre- 
sent day to be traced. They appear at the time of their inroad to 
have been a collection of hordes without a.regnlar head ; but once’ 
in possession of Egypt, they chose themselves a king, who fixed 
his residence at Memphis. And here their dynasty was establish- 
ed for his reign and that of five successors In the mean time the « 
native race appear to have risen in the remote parts of the coun- 
try, and speedily to have recovered Thebes, in Which a line of 
warlike princes reigned cotemporaneously with the Shepherd 
kings at Memphis, and was engaged in constant war against them. 
We now see how it happens tharthe early ages of Egyptian his- 
tory are so vague and uncertain; for the whole country, without 
exception, hid become the prey of a horde of barbarians, who 
waged war not only with the people, but with the monuments 
of art, and the shrines of religion. 

Still however the tradition of so vast a number of kings and 
dynasties may not have been an absolute fable. The falsehood 
probably consists in *their affiliation, and placing them in con- 
tinuous succession. The early history of all countries shows us 
every petty town and small district governed by its own king, 
sometimes independent, sometimes the confederate or feudatory 
of his neighbours. Such was the state of Palestine in the time 
of Joshua j surfi tha{. of Greece during the heroic ages. That 


* See extract from Manetho in Josephus 
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the people of Egypt could have possessed no general government, 
nor even well-ordered confederation, is evident from the ease 
with which it. was overrun. It is more than probable then, that 
each successive swarm, as it departed from the parent hive of 
This to form new settlements on the banks of the main stream of 
the Nile, or to occupy the islands successively formed at its 
mouth by the alluvion of the river, remained under the separate 
government of its leader. No very powerful kingdom could 
have existed among them, or the tracesof the works of its kings, 
must, if similar in character to those of the Pharaohs, have in 
part survived the ravages of the Shepherds, as the works ol 
Moeris and Sesostris have the violence of Cambyscs. So far 
from this, but one edifice, and that of small dimensions, has 
been found, which can be referred to a date prior to the invasion 
of the Shepherds. It is carefully adapted as a constituent part to 
an after construction of the kings of the 18th dynasty, and bears 
the name of Mandouei. A statue of the same king is in the col- 
lection at Turin, and another in the British Museum. We are 
not surprised that Champollion should have been extremely anx- 
ious to identify this prince with the Osymandyas of Diodorus, 
and in this anxiety, that he should have been insensible to the 
parts of the evidence which opposed this view of the subject. We 
have already staled our objections to this hypothesis, on the 
ground that Diodorus expressly attributes the plundering of this 
•celebrated tomb to Cafnbyses : il could not then have existed at 
the time of the invasion of the Shepherds. The authority of He- 
rodotus, too, is express, that no king before Sesostris, carried his 
arms beyond the frontiers of Egypt. 

The conquest of Egypt by the Shepherds dates in the year 
2082, B. C.* Their dynasty continued to rule at Memphis 2<>0 
years, and the names of the six kings were Salatis, Baum, 
Apachnas, Apophis, Jamas, an<jl Asseth. The last of the six 
who reigned at Thebes cotempdtiancously with these kings, was 
Amosis, who drove Asseth from Lower Egypt, and shut the 
Shepherds up in Aouaris. lienee they departed by virtue of a 
capitulation entered into with his son, to whom was left the glory 
of completely re-establishing the independence of Egypt. 

Various monuments, but all of small size, bear the -dates of 
the reigns of these six Theban kings. t But restrained in their 
territory, and engaged in perpetual warfare, they are far from 
exhibiting the magnificence reached by the succeeding dynasty. 

Innumerable inscriptions celebrate the glory of Amenophteph, 
the successor of the last of this 17th Dynasty, as equal to a god, 

• 

* By an error in copying our authority in a former paper, it is callul 2182, B. 
C. Am. Quar No* 4. 

j Bulletin Universe^ Juin 1827, p. 475 and 47(k 
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for having delivered his country from the yoke of its oppress- 
ors. Although the son of Amosis, he is made the chief of a new 
Dynasty, the 18th of Manetho. 

The other monarchs of this dynasty are : 

2. Tiioutmosxs I., of whom there is a colossal statue in the 

museum at Turin. * * . 

3. Thoutmosi# II., Jimqn-mai, whose name appears on the 
most ancient parts of the palace of Karnac. 

4. His daughter Amensi, who governed Egypt for the space 
of twenty-one years, and erected the greatest of the obelisks ot 
Karnac. This vast monolith is erected in her name to the god 
Ammon, and the memory of her father. 

5. Tiioutmosxs J II., # surnamed Meri , the Mceris of the 
( .reeks. The remaining monuments of his reign are the pilastera 
and granite halls of Karnac, several temples in Nubia, the great 
Sphinx of the pyramids, and the colossal obelisk now in front 
of the Church of St. John Lateran, at Jlorne. 

(i. H is successor was Amenoph I., who was succeeded by 

7. Thoutmosis IV. This king finished the temples of the 
Wady -Alfa and Amada, in Nubia, which Amenoph had begun. 

8. A men onus II., whose vocal statue, of colossal size, attracted 
the notice of the Greeks and Romans, and still stands towering 
over the ruins of Thebes. The most ancient parts of the palace of 
Luxor, the temple of Cnouphis at Elephantine, the Memnoni- 
um. and a palace at Soloed, in Nubia, are monuments of the 
splendour and piety of this monarch. 

ft. 'flic Greek colonnade of the palace at Luxor, was the 
work of IIoRtrs. 

10. An inscription in the museum at Turin, commemorates 
Queen Achencheres, or Tmatt-mot. 

11. Ramses I. built the hypostyle hall at Karnac, and excavat- 
ed a sepulchre for himself at Bepan-cl-Moulouk. 

12 and 13. Two brothers, Mandouiii and Ousirei. They 
have left monuments of their existence, the last in the grand 
obelisk now in the Piazza del Popolo, at Rome, the first in the 
beautiful palace at Kourna, and the splendid tomb discovered 
by Bclzoni. 

14. Their successor caused the two great obelisks at Luxor to 
be erected. II is name was Ramses II. 

15. Ramses III. Qf this king, dedieatory r inscriptions arc 
found in the second court of the Palace of Karnac, and his tomb 
still exists at Thebes. 

lb. Ramses IV., surnamed Mei-Amoun, built the great pa- 
lace of Medinel-Abou, and a temple near the southern gate of 
Karnac. The iryi]rnificent sarcophagus which formerly enclosed 
*he body of this king, has been removed from the catacombs ol 
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Beban-el-Moulotik, and is now in the Museum of the Louvre. 
He was succeeded by his son, 

17. Ramses V., surnamed Amenophis, who is considered as 
the last of this dynasty, and who was the father of Sesostris. 

The acts of none of the kings of this dynastv are commemo- 
rated by the Greek Historians, with tlie "exception ol Mneris. 
He is celebrated by them for a variety of usefuf labours, and ap- 
pears to have done much to promote the prosperity of Egypt., 
particularly by forming a lake to receive the surplus waters of 
the Nile, during the inundation, and to distribute them for agri- 
cultural purposes during its fall. 

The connexion with sacred history is more obvious. In the 
eighth year of the reign of Amenoph I., Joseph came into Egypt ; 
the oppression of the Israelites is commemorated in the tomb of 
Ousirt-i, and the last year of the reign of Ramses Amenophis is 
the era of the Exodus. 

Thus, the application o r the hieroglyphic alphabet, shows that 
this 18t.h Egyptian Dynasty, seated at Thebes, were the authors ol 
many and vast public works and monuments. Indeed to them is to 
be ascribed the foundation of the greater part of the more ancient 
edifices, existing in all parts of Egypt. It also shows, that at a time 
when the rest of the ancient world was occupied by barbarous 
tribes, the valley of the Nile was the seat of a powerful and rich 
nation, that had made great progress in the arts. The inemori- 
. als of the splendour and power of this great family arc still ex- 
tant in greater number than those of all their successors united. 
Ths^consist in temples, palaces, tombs, and obelisks, colossal 
statues, and graven inscriptions; nay more, some of their pub- 
lic acts are still found, although written originally on no more 
durable material than Papyrus. 

Vast, however, as was the glory of this line of kings, it was 
eclipsed by the greater reputation of the chief of the next, or 
1.9t.h Dynasty, Ramses VI., the^amed Sesostris. He added to the 
renown of bis progenitors, acquired by the exclusion of a race 
of oppressors, and by the encouragement of the useful and libe- 
ral arts, the more striking, if less solid reputation of a conqueror. 
In hjs long reign the arts of peace were not., however, neglect- 
ed ; and besides the structures at Thebes, which still hear his im- 
press, he is stated to have embellished the new capital Memphis 
with many superb buildings. Throughout the whole of Egypt 
and Nubia, there are hardly any edifices worthy of note, that do 
not, in some part of their decorations, assist in commemorat- 
ingthe reign of this monarch. * 

This Nineteenth Dynasty consisted of six kings, all of whom 
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bear, upon monuments, the name of Ramses, with various dis- 
tinguishing epithets. The last of these was cotemporary with 
the Trojan war, and is called Polybus, by Homer. 

The Twentieth Dynasty of Manetho, also took its title from 
Thebes. Their names may still he read upon the temples of 
Egypt; hut the extracts from Manetho do not give their epithets. 
In the failure of his testimony* Champollion Figeac has had re- 
course to the last^iven by Syncellus. The chief of this dynasty 
is celebrated, under the name of Remphis^ or Rcmpsinitis, for 
his great riches. Herodotus gives him fqr successor, Cheops, the 
builder of the largest of the pyramids. The same authority 
places Cephrencs, the builder of the second pyramid, next in or- 
der; and, after him, Mycerirxus, for whom is claimed the erec- 
tion of the third pyramid. The researches of the two Champol- 
lions, have not yet discovered any confirmation of this statement 
of the father of profane history. But, it is exactly in this part of 
Egyptian history, that we are the most in want of materials. It 
is more than probable, that the latter kiwgs of the eighteenth, and 
all those of the nineteenth and twentieth, made Memphis their 
chief seat, although they did notentirely abandon the cradle of their 
race, the hundred-gated Thebes. But Memphis has undergone a 
much greater share of violence, than the other successive capi- 
tals of Egypt, or its monuments have been more easily destroy- 
ed. The pyramids almost alone remain in a state of preserva- 
tion; and, if ihey were ever inscribed, as there is strong reason 
to believe, it must have been on a perishable casing, which has 
long since mouldered away. . ' 

The next dynasty, the twenty’-fust of Manetho, derivt^^ts 
name from 'Fanis, a city of Lower Egypt. It was composed of 
seven Kings, the first of whom was the Mendcs of the Greek his- 
torians, the Smendis of Manetho, whose name Chan»pollion reads, 
upon the monuments of his reign, Manpotjotheph. He was the 
builder of the fabric known in antiquity by the name of the laby- 
rinth. The other kings of this fa#nly are also commemorated. 

The account which has reached us, of the building of the la- 
byrinth, throws great light upon the state of the government of 
Egypt, during the reign of Mendes and his successors. It was 
divided into as many separate compartments, as there were 
No rues in»Egvpt ; and in them, at fixed periods, assembled de- 
putations from each of these provinces, to decide upon the most 
important questions. *110000 we may infer, that, in the change 
of dynasty, the Egyptians had succeeded in the establishment 
of a limited monarchy, controlled like the constitutional go- 
vernments of Europe; if not by the immediate representatives 
of the people, at least hy r the expression of the opinion of the 
notables. • 

The ruins of Buhastis. in turn, present memonals of the reigns 
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of the Bubastite kings.* These succeeded the First Dynasty ol 
Tanites; and we find Egypt again immediately connected with 
Judea, and its history with that of the Scriptures. Sesonchis, tin; 
head of this dynasty, was the conqueror of Rehoboam, the son o! 
Solomon, and the plunderer of the treasures of David. This 
king, the Sesak of the Second Book of Kings, built the great, 
temple of Bubastis, which is described by Herodotus, and like- 
wise the first court of the palace of Karnac, at Thebes. II is son, 
Osorchon, (Zoroch,) who also led an army into Syria, continued 
the important works cc^primenced by" his lather. But their suc- 
cessor, Takei.liothis, is only known to us by a simple funereal 
picture, consecrated to the memory of one of his sons. This 
painting has been broken, and one half is preserved in the Va- 
tican, while the other forms a part of the royal collection at 
Turin. 

Various buildings are found among the ruins of Heliopolis, 
and still more among those of Tanis, constructed in the reigns 
of the Pharoahs of the Second Tanite Dynasty. t Upon these, 
the names of three of them have been decyphered, Pktubavtks, 
Osortmos, and Psammos. Champollion considers them as having 
immediately preceded the great Ethiopian invasion, which gave, 
to Egypt a race of kings from that country. Manctho, however, 
places Bocchoris between these two races, forming his Twcnty- 
Fourth Dynasty of one Saite. 

The yoke of these foreign conquerors, does not appear to 
have been oppressive, as is evident from the number of rnonu- 
mHHp that exist not only in Ethiopia, but in Egypt, bearing de- 
dl|jpPbns made in the name of the kings of this race, who ruled 
at the same time in both countries. The names inscribed on 
these monuments are, Rchabak, Sevekothepii, T\hhak, and 
Ami: nasa, all - of whom arc mentioned either by Greek or sa- 
cred historians, under the names of Sabacon , Sevechus , Tlut- 
raca, and Jlmmeris. t No more than three of these kings are 
mentioned in the list of Manetho, as belonging to this dynasty, 
the last being included in that which follows. 

On the departure of the Ethiopians, the afl'airsrof Egypt ap- 
pear to have fallen into great disorder. This civil discord was at 
last composed by Psammiticts I. Memorials of his reign are 
found in the obelisk now on Monte-Lit, orio, at Rome, knd in the. 
enormous columns of the first court of the palace of Karnac, at 
Thebes. § The rule of Nechao II., is corrtmemorated by several 
sfclm and statues. He it was who took Jerusalem, and carried 

* Bull. Univ., Jilin 18 Jr, p. 47 ' 
j Ibid. p. 47 '-!. 

: Ibid. p. 47 Z 
i Ibid- p. 47 1 
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King Jchonhaz into captivity. On the Isle of Phil®, are found 
buildings hearing the legend of Psammiticits II., as well as of 
Apuies, (the Ilophra of Scripture.) An obelisk of his reign also 
exists at Rome. The greater part of the fragments of sculpture 
scattered among the ruins of Sai's, hear the royal legend of the 
celebrated A mams, arfdli Monplith chapel, of rose granite, dedi- 
cated by him to fclie Egyptian Minerva, is in the Museum of the 
Louvre. Ps AMMKxrrirs was the last of this Dynasty of Saites. 
Few tokens of his short reign are extant, Besides the inscription 
of a staiue in the Vatican. He was defeated and dethroned by 
t'amhyses ; nor did he long survive his misfortune.* W ith him 
fell the splendour of the kingdom of Egypt; and, fro^jMEw date, 
.121 II. ('., the edifices a yd monuments assume a charafBjef offal' 
less importance. 

Still, however, we find materials for history. Even the fero- 
cious Cam isvses is commemorated in an inscription on the sta- 
tue of a priest of Sai's, now in the Vatican. Th^pamc of Dabtus 
is sculptured on the columns of the great teuMde of the Oasis; 
and, in Egypt, we still read inscriptions dated different years 
of the reigns of Xerxes and ARTAXERXEs.t During the reigns 
of the last three kings, a constant struggle was kept up by the 
Egyptians, for their independence. J The Persian yoke was for a 
moment shaken off by Amykttf.fs and Nepjikuetts. Two Sphin- 
ges, in the Louvre, hear the legends of Nephereits, and his suc- 
cessor Aciioius, who are also commemorated, by the sculptures 
of the temple of Eiythya. In the Institute of Bologna, R^re 
is a statue of the Mendesian Nepherites; and the namesJ^Hp 
two Neci'anew, who succeeded to him, in the conduct 
national war, are still extant on several buildings of the Isle of 
Bhila 1 , at Karnac, Kourna, and Saft. 

Dakius Oent’s, in spite of the valiant resistance of these last 
kings, again reduced Egypt to the condition of a Persian pro- 
vince: hut his name is nowhere to be found among the remains 
yet discovered in Egypt. 

Thus, then, the researches of Champollion have brought to 
our view an utmost complete succession of the kings of Egypt, 
trom the invasion of the Hykshos in 2082 B. C. to the final con- 
quest by t]ie Persians, whose empire fell to Alexander in 332 
B. (’. It tallies throughout, in a most remarkable manner, with 
the remains of the historian Manelho ; and, by the aid of his 
series of dynasties, the gaps still left by hieroglyphic discove- 
ries, may he legitimately filled up. # Before the former era, all is 
dark and obscure ; in the next part, we have little but a list of 

. * * Bull. Univ., Juki 1827, p. 471 
t Ibid. p. 471. 

1 Ibid. p. 470. 
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names; but, from the reign of Psammiticus L, ample materials 
exist in the histories of Diodorus and Herodotus; and, from the 
reign of Darius Ochus, the annals of Egypt become incorporat- 
ed with those of Greece. A farther research into Ihe subsequent 
monuments, becomes then rather a malter ol curiosity, than of 
any real value, except in the. few eases where their authority may 
be adduced to verify disputed dates, jnr the names ol ephemeral 
rulers, too insignificant to be known out of Egypt- V\ e shall, 
however, that we may complete the, chain of historic evidence, 
mention in order, the inscriptions which have been deciphered, 
and which belong to this subsequent era. 

Afterpte death of Alexander the Great, one ot bis gene rals. 
Ptoltfmy^the son of Lagus, and surnanyd Se>ter. possessed him- 
self of Egypt.” For some time, bo acknowledged the sovereignly 
of the royal race of Macedon. In the interval between the death 
of the Macedonian conqueror, and Ihe consummation of the 
usurpation of liilf generals, by the extinction of bis family, be 
caused two of tljpm to be recognised by the Egyptians as their 
kings. One of these, Philip Aridjeus, the brother of Alexander, 
is commemorated at Karnac, and on the columns of the temple 
at AschmouneTn. The name of the other, Alexander, the son ot 
the Conqueror by Roxana, is engraved on Ihe granite prn/iyhco 
at Elephantine. 

Ptolemy Koter, and his son, Ptolemy Ph team? i.rin s, have 
left the remembrance of their prosperous reigns, in various im 

« works. Etekgetes I. not only ruled over Egypt, hut 
d his name celebrated, by his military expeditions, both 
ca and in Asia. Ilis lilies are, therefore, not only in- 
scribed on the edifices constructed during his reign, in Egypt, 
hui are 1o he, met with in Nubia, particularly on the temple ol 
Dakkhe ; and the basso relievos, on a triumphal gate, construct- 
ed by him at Thebes, may be admired even among the ancient 
relics of ihe magnificence of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The temple ot AnUeopolis, dates from the reign of Ptolemy 
Piiilopatoh,! and A u.mxoe his wife. In his reign, too, the an- 
cient palaces of Karnac and Luxor, at Thebes, were repaired. 
Ptolemy Epipiianes, and his wife Cleopatra of Syria, dedi- 
cated one of the many temples of Philae, as well as the temple 
of Edfou. 

We shall content ourselves with the simple list of the remain- 
ing members of the royal race of Lagus, whose names have been 
found upon monuments of tl ( ie Egyptian style, and inscribed in 
hieroglyphics. They arc; Piiilometor, and his son Hupator; 
the latter of w hom was assassinated by his unde Eueiujetes II. ; 

* Jt'ill. Univ., Juin, p. 469 . 

] Ibid, p 
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the two wives of Eucrgetes, both named Cleopatra ; a Ptole- 
my not commemorated by the Greek historians, and a queen 
also called Cleopatra, and distinguished by the surname Try- 
piiasne ; Ptolemy Sotek II. ; two of the surname of Alex- 
ander; Ptolemy Dionysius; the famous Cleopatra, and her 
son by Julius Cajsar.# • 

During the \\holc period 'included under the reigns of the 
Ptolemies, we find that th'e style of architecture and sculpture, 
and the mode of writing, usually considcaed as belonging to the 
independent and more remote ages of Egyptian history, prevail- 
ed throughout the country. Greek inscriptions are occasionally 
met with ; and it has fortunately happened, that bilitifpfc&l docu- 
ments, not only written but sculptured, and in some case^ bear- 
ing both the hieroglyphic and more popular systems of writing, 
have been discovered. It is to the careful study of these, that 
we are indebted for the key to the hieroglyphic system. 

The architecture and sculptures of the date of these Grecian 
kings, are found to be far inferior, not*on!y in splendour, but in 
taste of execution, to those of the Egyptian racks, and particular- 
ly to those of the three great Diopolitan Dynasties. So far indeed 
were the Egyptian arts from having been benefited by an inter- 
course wilh the Greeks, that we find the decline gradual, down 
to the final extinction of the kingdom of Egypt. 

Of the Roman emperors, we find inscribed in hieroglyphics, 
the names and titles of Augustus, TiitEHiys, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, Nero, V espasian, Trrrs, I)omit*an, Nerva, T raja n, 
Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Vekus, and ComhMts. 
This last name, is to be read four times among the inscSHpns 
of the temple of Esne; which, before this discovery, was con- 
sidered as the erection of an age far more remote than is reach- 
ed by any of our histories. So far from this, it is* in truth, with 
but one exception, the most modern of all the edifices yet disco- 
vered in the Egyptian style of architecture. It is a century and 
half later than the temple of Dcndernh ; the latest name upon 
which, is that of Aero. This last, as has been more than once 
mentioned it* our previous papers on Egypt, was also considered 
of vast antiquity, although of a less age than that of Esne. Both 
these hyjmtiie; ns are thus set aside, and the rudeness and want 
both of taste and skill, displayed at Esne, so tar from being 
owing to the infancy of the art, are to be ascribed to its decline. 

Thus then, as far cfovvn as the year 180 A. D. the worship ot 
the ancient Egyptian deities was publicly exercised, and preserv- 
ed all its external splendour ; for ?he temples of Denderah, Esne, 
and others constructed under the Roman rule, are, for size and 
labour, if not for their style of art, well worthy t>f the ages of 
Egyptian independence. Previous to these discoveries, it had 
become a mutter of almost universal belief, that the arts, the 
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writing, and even the ancient religion of Egvpt, had ceased to 
be used from the time of the Persian conquest. 

“ Egypt, although deprived of its political liberty, preserved its religious 
institutions, as well under the sceptre of the descendants of Ptolemy I.agus, as 
beneath the sword of the successors of Augustus. The attachment of the peo- 
ple to its ancient national customs, struggled, with victorious perseverance, 
against the enterprises of an usurped powder, which ‘too frequently manifested 
itself only in violent acts or cruel extortions. Magnificent y.miple.s were built ot 
decorated with rich sculptures, during these 'long years of servitude; and, al- 
though these vast erections were due entirely to the piety of the citizens, the 
name of the reigning sovereign was constantly engraved on all the parts of tin 
building whose decorations were about to be completed. Even the image of the 
Greek king, or that of the Roman emperor, under whose gov eminent the parti- 
cular portion of the temple was finished, was sculptured upon it; such bad been 
the ancient habit of the Egyptian people, which, dining the ages of its liberty, 
had newer ceased to consider the families of its princes as brant hes from a 
celestial stem, and had always confounded its kings and its gods, as objects of 
the same adoration.” 

It is for this reason, that, in studying the basso-relievos ami hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions which embellish the monuments of Egypt, 
we are enabled to obtained) important illustrations of its his- 
tory. Upon every one of the buildings, may he read a complete 
list of all the sovereigns who had successively filled the throne, 
from the time of its foundation, to its entire completion. It be- 
comes, therefore, a species of historic record, of the names and 
the order of the reigns of the nionarchs. Upon them all, arc 
likewfse traced the efligies of the same princes. Previous to the 
conquest by Uambyscs, these may be considered as actual por- 
traits. faithfully representing the features, the dress, and the ait 
ofAemal kings. This, however, ceases to be flic case, from 
thHtc : the Ciosars and the Ptolemies are both exhibited, 
clotHda alter the manor i of the Egyptians, decorated with the 
insignia, and houomed by the titles of (he ancient dynasties. It 
is from the name alone, that a foreign origin is to he suspected. 
The accidental <hl«‘Cl>on of the name of a Ptolemy, on the fa- 
mous Rosetla stone, laid the foundation lor the discovery of the 
key to the hierogly [.‘hie alphabet ; and the whole system has 
been derived from at. analysis of the proper names of the ( ireek 
and Roman sovereigns, inscribed upon the great edil'.ves of Egypt, 
From what has been said, it will appeal, that Egypt had enjoyed, 
from very early times, down to the conquest by (’nmbyses, the 
blessings of an enlightened government. The religion, "if veiled 
in types and allegories, and descending at last, to the worship of 
contemptible olqm t*.. did not eeas' 1 to t« aclf, in an effectual man- 
ner, the duties of sovereign and subject, of parent and child ; 
and, under Us influence, the i.tes ol sepulture were refused to 
the unworthy. 

I he go\ erftinenf was inonaii nival, and llie ..auction of reli- 
gion g.rv c weight to inn emhonty of t i ;• * fiugs; hut they were 
still, for the gt eater pa: l of the tune, subject to >m: dominion of 
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ancient and established laws. The fine arts were cultivated, and 
had readied their highest development, fifteen centuries before 
the Christian era; but were never guided by the taste that in- 
spired the Grecian artists, or the fancy which embellished the 
works of the Arabs, and of the middle ages of Europe. The 
sculpture was formal*, but no # t devoid of grace; their painting 
limited to a few «imple colours, and rather the handmaid of the 
former art, than aspiring to a separate existence. Their writing 
involved in itself a mode of poetic expression of the most refin- 
ed character, which spoke to the eye, rather than to the ear. Mu- 
sic took its rise in Egypt; and instruments of no despicable 
power, are every where figured upon the walls of the temple3, 
and the rocky enclosures of the tombs. The architecture was 
solemn, grand, and imposing. 

These works of art, the Egyptians strove to render immortal ; 
and ages will elapse, before they cease to present themselves to 
the eyes of a curious and admiring posterity. We find still ex- 
tant, monuments constructed before the foundation of even the 
most ancient of the Grecian cities. They have seen dynasty 
after dynasty, and nation after nation, disappear from the surface 
of the earth, jet they still retain the character of permanence 
ami durability originally impressed upon them. So long ago as 
the days of Plato, they bore the appellation of antiquities; and 
our successors will not. cease to admire them, even when almost 
every other existing monument shall have passed away. 

To the long duration of the remains 8f Egyptian antkwfcy, 
the climate has concurred in a degree as marked as theiSHKyr 
bestow ed upon them ; hence we find not merely statua^^md 
architecture, but the more perishable materials of their manu- 
vripts, the cloth that envelops their mummies, ^st ill in perfect 
preservation. Hut still we must wonder at the dexterity and 
skill exhibited in many of the works of this people. Masses of 
stone, of enormous size, have been removed from great distan- 
ces, to form the embellishment of their palaces and temples ; the 
patient labour with which they are chiseled, exceeds even that 
of rcmoving*theni. Over the country of Egypt are spread in- 
ifmnerable obelisks, of single blocks of granite, brought from 
the quarries of Syenr, and covered with the most elaborate 
sculpture. The removal of a single one to Rome was a proud 
achievement for a master of the world ; and the simple elevation of 
an obelisk, and placing it upon its base, has been celebrated 
among the most difficult achievements of modern mechanics. Hut 
the size of the largest of these obelisks is trifling, in comparison 
with tin* blocks whence several of the monolith statues, either 
still reui:iining',.(Tr described by ancient authors, were cut. Such 
were those said to be, of Osymandyas, his wife, and daughter, at 
Thebes, and 1 hat of Sr«ostris. at MemnhN* Siwh monument'!. 
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however, appear, at first sight, to he dedicated to personal va- 
nity, or mistaken piety, and ought rather to impress us with me- 
lancholy, that such vast labour should have boon bestowed upon 
Such useless objects. A closer inspection will show us that these 
arc no more than appropriate tributes of gratitude, to public spi- 
rited monarchs, for public works of tho most usetul character, 
or offerings to the Deity for ages of continued, prosperity. The 
glories of sculpture and architecture indeed still remain ; but 
more glorious triumphs of art, applied to useful purposes, can 
be traced and detected by the aid of history. The Egyptians 
toiled for ages to render their territory healthy, to increase its 
fertility, apd to enlarge its bounds, not at the expense of sur- 
rounding nations, but of the barren waste, and the impassable 
morass. Whole provinces were conquered from tin- sands and 
deserts of Lybia; the plains of the Delta were raised from a 
miry gulf ; the inequality of the inundation was compensated by 
foresight and skill ; their cities were erected on immense em- 
bankments ; and not content with ornamenting Hie banks of the 
Ni'<‘ with immortal monuments, they undertook lo excavate the 
rocks that bounded their territory, and to create a subterrane- 
an country as magnificent as that inhabited by the living, to 
serve as the receptacle of their dead. 

The introduction of the Christian religion put a stop to the 
exercise of those Egyptian arts, which had gradually declined un- 
der die Persian, the Oreek, and the Roman rulers. The temples 
v MM | p , a( lu ally abandoned, and on Christianity becoming the es- 
taffUs&fed faith, sacrifices were prohibited, and the, public exer- 
cise of the ancient worship made penal. While paganism retain- 
ed the predominance, persecution and strife wasted the wealth 
and the population of the country, while the religion that suc- 
ceeded, Pagan and corrupted, except in name, changed only the 
relations of the parties, and not the principles that regulated the 
conduct of the ruling power. 

Egypt, which the Greek emperors knew neither how to go- 
vern or to defend, fell an easy prey lo the Moslenf conquerors.” 
The conquests of the first followers of Mahomet, were of a na- 
ture entirely di lie tent, both front the military entei prises of the 
Romans, and of the tumultuous invasions of the northern hatha- 
rians. The Romans did not owe their triumphs to the power of 
their arras alone, but a great part of their success is to be attri- 
buted to certain maxims of government, which they followed 
with admirable corfttancy. Not content with overcoming a peo- 
ple, they included it in their general system of policy, and caused 
it in a great degree to lose the traces of its own individual and 
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national character, by introducing their own religion, customs, 
language, and laws.’* 

The barbarians who overran Europe, abandoning their in- 
hospitable seats for climates more mild and cities more opu- 
lent, followed each other with no other design than pillage. As 
they were without fixed institutions of their own, they ended 
by adopting the* worship, the manners, and the arts, or at least 
the remains of them, they ’found established in their new settle- 
ments. The Arabs, on the contrary, had »more settled opinions 
and habits, and Iheir attachment to them was strengthened by 
all the energy of fanaticism. Satisfied that the Koran contained 
all knowledge necessary or useful, they at first rejected the 
usages of the countries they subdued, and destroyed, from % prin- 
ciple of religion, the monuments of their arts. Mahomet was not 
enough of a prophet to foresee the wide extent which his reli- 
gion was to attain ; nor had he the vast views of policy which are 
sometimes attributed to him. To admit cither of these to the 
uncduraled camel-driver, would be to acknowledge the claimed 
divinity of his mission. So far from this, he left his successors 
no established form or principle of government, in any way 
adapted to the vast regions over which they so rapidly extended 
their sway. 1 The Roman power being no longer sustained by 
the ancient vigour of its institutions, each of its provinces be- 
came liable to invasion and conquest by hordes almost savage, 
and which a few centuries before, her legions would have exter- 
minated, ere they could have crossed lifer consecrated borders. 
Among these invaders, the Arabs performed, in their ovwMfei- 
nity. what was done on the other frontiers by the Go|fflf*the 
Lombards, and the Gepidae. They penetrated the parts of Asia 
not subject to the empire, with no less facility; for the Persian 
kingdom, shaken by intestine commotions, and debilitated by fo- 
reign wars, was no better able to resist their fanatic violence. 
Thus, in a few years, they extended the rule of the Koran from 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the banks of the Indus. But 
the same volume that was the first cause of their union, and the 
earnest of thfcir success, finished by arresting their progress. Had 
the Arabs possessed, like the people who conquered the West- 
ern Empire, the inestimable advantage of receiving at the same 
time a religion favourable to the arts, and to useful knowledge, 
and which teaches tfye true principles of government, they might, 
have cultivated to perfection all branches of knowledge, and 
prolonged their sway even to the present day, over regions re- 
stored to prosperity by one uniform and beneficent system. This 
people, in truth, did at first exhibit genius of the highest order. 

* Preface Flistorique , ubi supra- 

tlbid. p. xxv* 
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and speedily attained a great degree of civilization. But their 
religion was at variance With their improvement, in the arts, and 
hostile to all liberal policy ; flie Arabs must have renounced it al- 
together, if they wished to avoid relapsing into the ignorance 
and rudeness of their ancestors. 

Egypt* suffered all the evils arising from Moslem sway. The 
first approach of the Arabs had swept away the accumulated lite- 
rary treasures of ages ; the speedy division of their empire in- 
volved it in constant wars. * v 

The Fat 'unite caliphs madeE&ypt their residence, t until theii 
rule was overthrown by the cel^bt^ted Salladin. This revolution 
was not llfected in quiet, but gavOTwe to seditions and disturb- 
ances,, quelled by the usual cruelties of an oriental despotism. 

To the family of Salladin suegrtfeded a rule of a characlei 
anomalous and dissimiiar4o aitey ; tpp ; ' ever existed in any othei 
country. The caliphs, J and the pjpfeces who succeeded them, 
had confided the defence of their dominions, and the guard oi 
their persons, to a body of mercN^pai^i, rectvited principally bv 
means of a traffic in slaves; The nations in the vicinity of the 
Caucasus have for many ages fornished to all Mahometan coun- 
tries a large supply of ybung persons, 'remarkable for the physi- 
cal perfection of their persons. These are sometimes captives in 
war, but are as frequently disposed of by their own parents. Ele- 
vated to the highest offices of trbfet, the chiefs of these troops usurp- 
ed the authority of tlveir masters, and finally extinguished theii 
lineage. Thus arose the Mameluke dynasty, that long subjected 
Egffljkto an absolute government, yet neither hereditary nor 
eled@sle. § Birth indeed sometimes gave a right to the highest 
rank, but more frequently the murderer of the last prince became 
his successor. There were as many revolutions as there were se- 
parate reigns. 'At times, several different pretenders contended 
for the supremacy, and held separate dominions in Syria, in the 
Delta, and in upper Egypt. Some of the Mameluke princes go- 
verned with ability and success ; conquerors of Syria, they 
humbled the pride of the 'Moguls, repulsed the Crusaders, and 
carried their arms into the Isle of Cyprus, into Yen'ien, and into 
Armenia. But the very nature of their institutions limited alt- 
their enterprises to objects of personal interest and ephemeral 
character, and thus the condition of the people and countries 
under their sway, became daily more debased. 

In addition to, the scourge of <a bad government, and perpetual 
domestic dissentions, Egypt and the neighbouring countries be- 
came the object of formidable foreign invasions. For two centu 

* Preface Ifistoriyue , p. xxviii. 
j Ibid. p. wix. 

* Ibid. p. -\xviii, 

$ Ibid. p. xxx. 
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ries the chivalry of Europe exhausted iiself in a contest to obtain 
and keep possession of the Holy Li)|q« These famous expedi- 
tions,* although they agitated for ®8- 'long period every nation 
of the West, produced none erf the wSSdl^'fOr which they were 
intended, and generated, by th$;t ittttnecji|ie action, incalculable 
disorder. But they in returnjKK&i’fed a A#§3jt of commerce ; ex- 
tended the views of the |)ewgn|>*e M^gj^ Rh^ it ; and multiplied 


the processes of the usofot arts, 
feudal system, and laid the 
of government, which wesst: 
ing themselves in aM civiK 
Durii»g%ie crusadesjT 
reduced Damietta, and 
But, overcome by the 
they were compelled to ^ 
similar attempt was made b|fa 
even more disastrously 
At this period, thdtw 
sped inferior to those of the 
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msed the downfal of the 
LtllOsc liberal principles 
ea&ending and develop- 

dfftWNNmd Chrksti *-warrrors 
•rfo penetrate 
«ad efiWfr up betV rijcii 

1%#ty yeaf% a 

feu Up of France, and terminwted 
’ • 

^dPstrCtpetwerc ia almost every rt- 
j'sfti# they had ttot attained the 
marked superiority they now^paaiJ&flS, hi consequence of the vast 
progress they have since md$b in alt the arts. Ig notoe, perhaps,ifas 
this superiority of Europeans become more creeided^ than in' the 
military art ; and hence cou«fer|ttT|W%tch now remain ip the pos- 
session of the Moslems, merely It ednsequencc of the mutual 
jealousy of Christian ftationfl,were then able to defend them- 
selves against the united forces of Europe* although urged o n by 
religious zeal. ■ iip' 

At the commencement' of the 16tK century, EgyjH ceaSra! to 
he an independent government, and was conquered by the Ot- 
tomans, about sixty-four years after the capture of Gbhstaotino- 
ple. 

When Egypt§ thus received new masters, immense and unex- 
pected changes were made in the commerce and in the political 
state of nations. No epochof history is so fertile in great events. 
While the Ottoman power threatened Europe, various Christian 
nations had emancipated themselves from the swMy of the Roman 
Church. Europe was engaged in strenghbfenii?g iff kingdoms 
by civil i institution*, and the ewteblishmentof standing armies. 
The art of pri n tingoppoeed a final bSrrierito the toroids of the 
barbarism which had’itt various former epochs i$Srept away the 
greater part of the learning and Ijfefi'ntfts of ^CfiVlRaOd life ; it at 
tlie same time extended the nteanKLp& i radiro ventoeht to all classes 
of society. At the same moment, ©Bfiuniius #bd Vasco de Gama 

* Preface Iltsforique, p. xxxi. 
f Ibid. p. xxxii. 
i Ibid. ]). xxxiii. 
i v Ibid. p. x\\ix. 
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made their great discove ries^ and in following them up, Spani- 
ards and Portuguese^ in Opposite directions from the 

’ — *- ''-■’®®* L Sd at meeting each other in the ex- 

discoveries, the cliannels of trade 


same penmsc 
treme parts of-Asiafel 
were changed for 
derived firtoft the enp 
tious Spirt TOF the Ei; 
reb®9iSNI between ^fee 
pJaadoftbe ancient^pkB0|| 
stator; and which write*#"* 3 
new means of acquiring' 
direct thJwemmm 
d^ ft They 

turesfetethe Western 
Thus, then,* the comnjt 
fatal epoch in the hffctc 
tj|ldfen of all Its’Sew 
whs &$ ti te v a«tttd« 


lost the advantages she had 
fer of 'Alexandria. The n tidd- 
ly proceeds do to establish new 
int {Hfptsof -the world, in tin 
hparted so many cities and 
it to employ their 
Use of the spagpet to 
guttpcitp^r 1 .tp su’o- 
aes- ctf-A-nierica' the 
fctspde of the East, and 
■Tor introducing new cul- 

h century marks a 
rm of the final ex- 
d$Md and pillaged, it 
pacha s, and at last fell 


legatee rebellion of several pa- 

fl|tc 


chM induced the Cptoman Porte to estottd #»e power of the Ma- 
meluke beys, and" these, rial Sir djpto the condition of military 
slaves, maiBe themsclvy the gsweffunent, and lelt to 

the pach&S but the ehSdslw ef -pdlpea. Struggles arose between 
ambitious rivals, end Wfeve attended ssith unbridled excesses, and 
thejjjaost unjust and extortionate imposts upon the agriculture, 
theism na effce^nd 4be ind«gitry o# the inhabitants, until the cul- 
tivatort of the' of the world were reduced to 

the ranaNfe^ ttn trowiist of their fertile and inex- 

haustible fields. 

In this debased and deplorable Condition of Egypt, it became 
an object of the ambition of the Ffettah republic. But the vast 
schemes to- which the occupatioa,<if country was calculated 
to g|re risg, were crushed in ettjfam&bftthe power of England ; 
a ttfamfirf Which ini thw, as m-storietus other ©tees, however 
vauhted at who fondlybelieved, themselves the sup- 

porters abtg$& rdl^bMJ "too# "gparmft, has boon disastrous in its 
ejects ifjton ISgsjfffc, m well as fa othgar countries. To the anar- 
chy of the bogrfb&e succeeded d-rigid despotism, the more se- 
vere, beeBMito p«tofei]$y c^gbtohed,- and which, in the monopoly 
of the wfede tto#r office «iN»rit^,%dds to the labours and hard- 
ship# of the unfortunmfe’' hdMhitants, without improving their 
condition for,the present, or holding out an}' hopes for the fu- 
ture. 


Preface TTislnriquc, p. \ln\ 
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Whatever opinion we may entertgdQgOf the justice of the oc- 
cupation of Egypt by the ISbbp ch, political objects and 

military views it was intended 4iswp^lo - subserve! we must ad- 
mit that the most extensive and . IwMBMyftttis v*e*e entertained, 
and actually commenced, hy ilfrftft : m rjgwr»t n ess and prosperity 
of the country would have w8p‘ ur-a iHp restored. 

In fact, the union of the ar*»of ■ jBgMft with angular sys- 
tem of government, WJfculd wi aftP r cnaiWB the situation of 
Egypt. * If agrieaHto«il & j>wljMi|^^afc^ rendered secure in 
the possession of in its attempts, 

and its labour at tflie|iMej|HHini4fed to proper objects, the 
results wduld .be etf the if sup- 

ported hy th«f annimk^M^^^I#^4ie9tlf ; j^jhp j^jl i MEra l 

which this overflowing j$Mhe 

present day, however, tdSBP^^Mf^of water is irregular 
and imperfect. The without skill, and. hence 

reach some districtft|pMij|HHj||i|ipi4^efe^hile others are wholly 
deprived of their w0 of knowiedae 

leads to the weakening et*|j||ffr4^ the watea^pf We 

Mediterranean, which boMilt » Sfyiutd concert into stertfeahores 
land capable of the richest productions. If the cultivated ground 
is inaccessible to the waters^ibe>j|ivier, they are drawn from it by 
machines of the rude* dworipiwi, jpd moved by the most ex- 
pensive powers }. while thewmt of% f#$tcrul system .of police, 
permii s the breaking of dykes apd -,ihe#«vexpion of the waters* 
ini ended for the supply of distant districts. The inhabitants,' in 
truth, from bad government and^jghorance, cannot ayailffiem- 
se Ives of the liberality dft,nattfr^«r employ. th%l indjdkry un- 
less by ravishing the bounties Providence ft ea&h other. 
All this might be remedied by a wise and firm government, and 
immense districts, now atandhoed to the desert, might be restor- 
ed to profitable cultivation, 

Besides wheat, rice, and of all descriptions, Egypt is 

capable of producing sugttr^ ootipn, and coffee, and variousother 
valuable proflucta.t it ie tjMte, that the native ptantsare few in 
number; but thi»4^!le'lg^^\y^j|i»e.,ie^feto^|^r4tottp,yaries by 
insensible degrees*#** t#e ffea to &e witffn^ ^'. Nubia, may 
be considered as-oao.-veit garden, fitted ■fe;#etee$re. the richest 
vegetable productiW*} of the «»i watt*. 

Such are the natural advanta^S|Mtf.^ i y^..«fa^l, even the long 
prevalence of -a vicious adnaahuatW^fi^'^hps h«|. been able to de- 
stroy them altogether.]: 1 1 is stf&'eapMRie of supporting nearly 


* Preface Historique, p, ]i 
f Ibid. p. liii. 

; Ibid. p. liii 
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three millions oi' inhabitants; and its capital, Cairo, is an opu- 


lent and populous city.J 
Europeans, y$s shown 1 
to bte by no traps ib&ahi 
The results olth^i 
found only ja the v. 
cient and jHPern c ^jp 
this, we are inde to 
have been given to 
ive«i$>e, in the 
composed of many vol 
p b^y pesenti^^ 


cai delineation#. These 
when united., one great gsmm 
in 111 its parts, that itma^tg^ 
bat, has been awe corr^eflsp 
rOMf-af tepfc of Egypt, >frd*P 
from Alexandria on &e west, 
the east. 


t the climate, so much dreaded by 
experience of the French army, 

xpedition of the French, are lo he 
crease wbteh out knowledge of the an- 
illftn of tbit country hgs received. For 

and its labours 

■ ng^and impress- 

the moderi/obj 

European coun- 

>woiBpgp^pfpip»-w me sea, ami extend 
west, tdi^pOsition of ancient Tyre on 


In these plates, every ancient monument of tlie least import- 
ance is described and figtmedf -Qf ''these but few were known, 
even imperfectly, the. j|ealkr part, pot at all, before the expedi- 
tion of the F rench^t The. geopaph ical position of every remark 
able ^onum^hljbte be«»#scertai»©l, and is ieerefully designated 
on thd maps^xnd, In addili*iiife»inute and accurate topographi 
• cal surveys hgyfe been madd*df, ( jtbcir vicinity; and not content 
with rep&sfi&tjtyg tbep^s^ut^&tre^p/e details of the.se mag/ihi- 
cent rums, in dvery point of ylpw, great pains have been taken 
to ascertain their orljgi Us3 , sta^*jw|a to represent them as they 
appeared in their pristine sple^Hhjr., -livery building has been 
carefully measured, as well as f^tjy^raisiorib of it» principal and 
accessory parts, and’ 1 cxhibh^d^^^^S-Of plans, elevations, 
and seciiop*. This work does txoieohtam the represent at ion ut 
a few wSi d£&$uity from the rava> 

struduies of a 

na«H»n, to* &&**&** f their institutions. 

That these aipMff as well as 10 the 

’ an(t vvc find 

anjfl^ can be at once reeog- 
iHtflpT asifemng , by Hccataeus, Diodorus, and 

Strabo* The more ancient of these monuments were const mc*- 


* Preface Historique, p. exxx. 

r Ibid. p. cxxxiii. 
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cd, before the cities of Greece were founded ; they have out- 
lived the rise and fall of Tyre, Cart^g||p, and Athens; and our 
posterity may still admire them, when most of'fhe buildings 
now erecting by the present inhahita&fig of 4he gloHe, shall have 
ceased to exist. .4 

The size of this work, and ,the vast fl^lber of it con- 

tains, render it t«o costly to kfe^^MPally.teffliessifc^^PV^Rfcijow 


of no more than two copies, 
one of these, we 
origin to the pride-: 
ami was supported 
This patronage has 
ers, who not only 
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sufficient, in order to 
has cost, to state, that 
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execution, as m 
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e readwn this country ; to 
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Art. Ill J'UIUS-P^T^N^ 

l . — La Coutume <&e Parik* 

— Digest of the Civil 
of Orleans. 1808. 

3 . — -Las Siele PanUdaSr* 
Gaiu.rton, Esquires. -$£i 

4. — Civil Code of Lc 

5. — Louisiana Term 

•Most of the state* whi<%] 
which wefe formerly^ooioh 
ed or adopted the C 0 »* 08 A 
municipal law. They # hfAt% 
regulations and mcdi&caSo 
cal organization, differing i 
in substance, it is the same 


:na. 



V 


and H. 



; those 

if their 
id such 
ir poltti- 

if ; bat, 

cr one 


great, and we may be permitted to say, eminent exception — one 
state, which, through every change of sovereignty, has uniform- 
ly and tenaciously adhered to the civil jurisprudence of its an- 
cestors, originally from the continent of Europe. We mean the 
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Jurisprudence of Louisiana. 

state of .Louisiana. We speak only of its civil jurisprudence, be- 
cause in criminal matter's, the modes ol proceeding, and the de- 
finition of qpences, have been borrowed from the common law 
of Ehglandi ind the criminal law of the continent is entirely ex- 
ploded. Although these facts are generally known to our read- 
ers, few. sttAvbelieve. have taken: djie paint? to institute a eoinpa- 
riso^oftwSwthe tvigo systems,.^-#- jKamiae nrinute.lv, so st* ik- 
ing an anomaly. We have the|tnM«e thought an inquiry into the 
' , the changes, and present state^^ihe legislation of Louisiana, 
orthy of the liberal and enlig h tened curiosity ol the day. 
^necessarily be condense^* e&ofioed to those striking 
Vwhicb are unknown wuwi of English origin, to- 
• modifications whj^h '-'fypek grown out ol their 
i3rehiiions with a poweti|at-.-i^dearal republic, 
f can beimagined flftor&pp^brdant aiid bisarre, than 
the jurisprudence of Peance^'-jk t$#^pKriod of the colonization of 
Louisiana. The diffeetant litica 11 y united, and 
forming one monarchy, differing in many 

essential pariictilafft. In sdt^ o^t^smithef n provinces, the Ho 
mail law stilt retaths its adthm^t^, and those were therefore styled 
Pays ' du droit icrit ; but the grater number had their loca’ 
coutmrn.es, and hence the designation of Pays < nut un, i> rs. I > i s - 
t i n gu is^ed 'jurists have numbered as many as one hundred ;md 
forty dmerfent customs; ad^it was facetiously observed in V<d- 
taire, in the lastyoeuttrlry,. uWt “ Un homrne qui voyage (i.m - e< 
pays-ci chlOfe , I^^Qlqtte gutapt de fois qu’il ehangt 
Chevauxdc-'^iwi^^^w'hiesuisisshn'tsa'djsiit'dfffferentes que les cou- 
tumes; de et$te qhc ce A Sans le Faubouig <ie M wit- 

marU«-^i^|^ttix da$j|ul*. de Saint Denis. ’•* 

In tbieilPitwigin, _ which, by long i< nut 

and tacit consent,, had mi bfee of unwiilten law ; imi 

which' the triihinalk.'wet^ tp;tr*?spcct in the decision <»i 

causes, as early as the yeaf*,,< ’ ah ordinance of St Loms. 

Subsequently, hoWever, sdti s, from Oharle >s VII. 

to Louts XII., caused th<5fh3f Jto writing, in tin* form 

of local codes;, and t^y^^a^aSaci^er, reconsidered as w ritten 
law, 'dl Sjtixtg^ui Sh them iiom th(. 

, called tl?e written 

iavf, bafamists brought with 

thqrhy swia^st reduced to \yt i t mg, 

ahS ' in 1580. The ('on- 

tume ceffljtQms is'^tS^u'iraWf^x s :n titles, and subdi\ ided in- 
to three Hundred and Md’Sty-two articles, atpd is jmily referred 
to, as the prima legmn cunahula of tamfrana/ As such, we 
had prepared an abstract to lay before omr readers, but we. find 
that its length will prevent its insertion in the present aiticle 
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As a code, the Coutuine de Paris is deficient in arrangement, but 
far from being contemj)tible, considering the age in which it 
originated. The parliament of Paris, as a court, of Judicature on 
points of doubtful construction, or in cases where”W positive 
provision existed, was governed in its decisions bjf the maxims 
o! the Roman law, wji'tph, eyg^Jt^^iose pro v i n c es wbere it was 
without legislative authors. ty/gojll roaintaiijed its,. Spence, and 
i'i:u hi' considered as the law of Prance, vvjteij the Cou- 

tumes were silent. 

The wiut of a unifara*ji>i| 
plo'-cl by the ablest jurislM 
and many partial efforts 
lation. The iUustriti 
oulmances; that of 43Ppai|$c 
i ml that of Substttuif®oi,j *' 
the Roman law, or ra 
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lar medley of feudfi 
( many of the pro* 
ital, although resting on aj) 

'o in the chaste and polished^. , 

on prosirated all these mstS&tjBons;' Out of their ruins. however, 
under the guidance of the master ranius of the sys- 

cm of laws, composed indeed of*discordant ad- 

mirably combined and adjusted ; th?f‘-resai i t of a grfest 
mise between the adherents of cusfomafiy^ jujiBpru- 

denee. A code adapted 
ui.-nls of an intelligent athh^Cti 
eu-iom. and a little fro?) 

:m i its drawn from the i 
’■< i- ctingth c subtleties ofg 
language the simpl 
'li in France, after Cj&nj 
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lie: the. mad^sce^s of ' wjw national convention ; the frenz> 
hid; marked\hfeBpt burstttf liberty in France, will be regard 
1 l.' reafter a^ wominr* 5 , moriientary in their effects on the eondi 
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tion of man. The glories of Austcrlitz and Jena arc already be- 
coming dim,, and the fragments of the Simplon may be hereafter 
sought for, '$$lhe ruins of the Appian way now are, a puzzle to 
antiquariamfV but fhe Code Napoleon is destined to survive them 
all ; to comer the most lasting and substantial blessings upon 
France, 8»&ko redeem the' chapter of*an era stained with so 
man v^B^^ feof political fadattcish^SKid mad ambition. 

though ceded tQt;V%a!ta by the treaty ol ITtiJ. 
ctmwuied vmder the actual government of France, until 
wla^Mm^sion was taken byBon'^xandro O’lteilly , who 
" j^f yyith extraord inary powerar by. the court ol M ad i i < I . 1 1 1 s 
tpib the province was matted by the execution of some 
' pens, while others were sent prisoners to the Mnro 
*buad of Cuba, A total piiange p( its political oi - 
iystem of iurisprudcfeie sona followed. The pro - 
cfamlttidn of^llcllly, which- ^announced these changes, bear- 

* ' - JL a..' .** * . i j 


change. of goyearnb^ent, the proclaraatton goes 
thtesh; reasons, and in order h? prevent a recurrence of evils ot 
such magnitude, it is indispensable to abolish the cottnci!, and in 
establish in. its stead that form of political government, and ad 
in inistrati^b of j usti ce, prescribed by our wise laws, and b\ 
which ail t$gJ$$£ndencies <$hjts JMh$$sly in America have heen 
maintained, in p^ect # tranfft4llUty and subordination.” This pro- 
• clamaUop. ws$ «fcpmpftnied by a set of instructions upon the 
modes of pr 05 p^p^;.,^ecording t6 the Spanish law, drawn up 
by Don -t^OTtia^g ^ pie^r Ifoperfect. hut inioudul 
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tiding codes. He sat about compiling from the writings of the 
fai hers, and of the ancient sages, arid from existing customs, a 
l omplcte system. Under his auspices, tile great bod^tof Spanish 
law, entitled the Siete Parti das, was completed as early as 1263 . 
Hi is work may be rcgarded^fpthe J&andricts of SpaSn ; not less 

forif**^ - J - J 
ly superior 5 
-be 


'iiiio'i- as a literary rtiofl 
■il’ many of its [Jrovisioripjf 
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lion of man. The glories of Austerlitz ;md Jena are already hi *■ 
coming dim f and the fragments of the Simplon may be hcreaiter 
sought for, a»;lhe ruins of the Appian way now are, a pu/ylc to 
antiquariatt&l but the. Code Napoleon is destined to survive them 
all ; to confejf the most lasting and substantial blessing.'' 
France. 'MaA&o redeem the charaeter of*a/i era stained w« 
maw&rffof political fanaticism and mad an fc bit ion. 

Liu^i«ha,' though ceded to Spafn by the treaty <•( 
continued under the actual government of France, m.ti 
wh^fli possession was taken by Don Alexandro O’Reilly. w 

■ v?ith extraordinary powersfey the court of M adi id. li is 

into the province was marked by the execution of some 
t’cltizens, while others were sent prisoners to the More 
- _. w -i|tthV;island of Cuba- A total change of its political or- 
gai^^dn and system of jurisprudence soon followed. The pro 
clamatioh of O’Reilly, which announced these changes, hears 
date the 25th November, 1769. After alleging the countenano 
of the*eouncilin the popular insuri^etioh, . in opposition to the 
change of goverainent, die proclamation goes on to say : “ For 
these reasons, and in order to .prevent a recurrence of evils oi 
such magnitude, it is indispensable to abolish the council, and to 
establish in its stead that form of political government, and ad 
ministration of justice, prescribed by our wise laws, and b\ 
which all tfee dependencies of his Majesty in America have been 
maintained in perfect^tranquillity and subordination.*’ This pro- 
* rlamation was aidbompanied by a set of instructions upon the 
inodes of proceeding^ .according to the Spanish law. drawn up 
by Don Mamiel der Urustia, extremely imperfect, hut intended 
. as introtldetbs^ toClhe hotly qfy$&e'. Spanish laws, which were 
from that peridd considered as having superseded the authority 
of French jurifiprudepe'e. 'The archives of Louisiana furnish no 
evidence of the extent of po^rteotiiared by the court of .Ma- 
drid oh O’Reilly ; but it has been admitted on all hands, that 
from the date of his pro'clamatidpi-^Hfe latvs of Spain bccan 
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coding coties. He sat about compiling from the writings of the 
lathers, ami of the ancient sages, and from existipjgjcustoms, a 
complete system. Under his auspices, the great bodyUf Spanish 
law, entitled the Siete Parti das, was completed as early as lt63. 
I’hi*. work may be regarded asrthe. pandects of Spain; not less 
mums a* a literary ntofiunaeid^^Ssn remarkable for-Uhe wifdom 
•i m.on of ;K p*r-ovision8,'|RsSf: ; |^«ijtely super i or td%e eotem- 


porarv h-gi.-slation of be remenvbmsd lMt the 

li‘ , inau la was not. extenttydfi^lsg^jt at* that period* pndthai 
‘■'pain bad been for centtH^s fenfimmi in Nr-jAwwarisf *&&&&$!& 
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i he lirst and most distinguish eieve#‘<if 
•Vnauca, which had ancles 


mil where he Imb! ."jib. 
'lienees, for 

He, was the author, hfihe 
odeed such was hi# reputation ajj 
t bat, although Spain 





. po- 


lities of the continent, hevras iby*$ 6 cfc fo.' 1 s«w^y : Emperdr ■ of 
Germany, at the tinie the choice fdHt^sbtga. 

flic Partidas were hut fhrthslly arSdl by t&yw authority promul- 
gated, until 1386, by Alphohsh' XL, the great grandwn erf the 
legislator, as appears hy an: ardinan.ee of Ferdlni&pd 
n 1 5o."», in which is set. ford)-' the b iSfijfiee'-of Al- 

plionso XI., of the above date.5 Thh^artida#, as fccobe, are de- 
ieetive in the arrangement of matter's; htitt^rd i starts • ti- 

tle imports, into severf] pw^aou ^w'pa3nf : i^dl^#'|t^fed, 'Oft®' titles 
-«•<! I •■< w.- It would be 
*y*k. why it. was divided in 

. : • i > i « .11 of \ he sut^eet 

oi \ i art, devoted to its- 

>n *'n\ .S! stent with Ak 


i!'i wmi of the subject 136 ^ 
s > !ii!r have supposed thatiit 


oi \ <art» devoted to it# and 

o : *i i . < Pandects into 
fenmee to the v 

eipal law, * t^e 

institutes of Ju " i: -*< *?.- V’ 

Some regulatioftt; txtodm) Safes; cattle 

Did Kstiln, had oeou ensatitii^ id tSiO, and was folloi^cd bytHc 
hilcMiamiento de A 1 cats, intbte reign of Alphonso XI., which 
voi.. iv. — no, 7. <S 
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intro4vicei.se 

wil 


tftfclB tfew!|§ _ 
aatliorLtyOf^ 

■%« ; do 


i f ♦' i . , 
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a* new principles relative to testaments, ami some 
i modest# j^roce^ing. T^e Jaws of Toro, <-i^.hty 


SOS, ^Ferdinand and Juana. 
fjggu&ii - the forms and solemn n ms oi 
it'^ives^to;i^fiS% ; »curity for their himlumN , 

itpiantum' ft 1 '' 1 1,1 (,,M ' 1 "* 

t and above 'wyaHWil^ the we/ora tie ice, m p 
' ~ laws jiad been peered 

j^Vivas subsequently iuri.r- 
nish written law, >n Mu 
lacio.n do Castilla, ’fins 
, been amended and en 

|t ffttf^weadfe^to blear up the cm 

*•■'* finances ; con • 
4 - leaves liv 


; rulesof 

<■■■ "W 


i'#p 


as* 


' Ji is divided 
•*■ iatu4»m laws of Tor. 


i&FI* « v-V* 




French 

jursscoj, suits to compile arid prepare a civil code fur the use oJ 


"\ t ' t S >* ■/> * \ ^ , 

i givena full history of the legisla 
^"j»w.' , wu;*d^w*W-to enter into a mi 
_ _ T> . ,^ r _ . iswnai'i The Recopilacton Is first in authn 
r !itt^ provisions are vepugnatit to former enaei 
L jFartijd»S| _ which have alone been partially trari' 
jty ‘idtiratys referred to as embo 

. unless changed or abrogated 
>|f4^4^)‘So Cancluaiye vvas its authority, that :r 

'Spain to cite the Roma;. 


■ nZ ' t-i! /. V/< " * 

sjupited States necessarily w. 

.form, and the unt ■>: 
Jhe pre-existing law- 


:f^ary i>f Orleans hon im n‘ 
tasincipally those forum oi 
: ,tp' ^^"bpurts, orgam/.ed 

But in the adjod! 
J, '‘fi^e’^pattish jurisprudence 
pr«|ig!^ab8tions. Those hi tvs 
»b*3bafied under an tin- 
^hey were ilhmtrat- 
_.Ji.t»ot extraordinary 
ihjb&r&ji some judgments, 
, F . ihgJa'V^came to he Ix't- 
^^c^jCrFeeliug the tw- 
in English ami 
,, the Icgislatne 
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iteftnite 
;$f $i*e Civil 
a- 

vern- 
It 


IJT 


the territory. They were directed by the same resolution, “ to 
make tlie civil laws, by which tbi* Jngfcjwy. ie now governed, 
tin- SruniMl work 0_f, " ■ 

. • . JL * jsw.'i . ,‘4E 


powers, the two 
J.aws now in force in, ( 
turns and amendment^}! 
incut,” and whifh is. s$ 
was reported to the 
t)> uhich the digest flit 
mg repealing clause^ 
ol this territory, oritt||| 
dispositions contains?! I* t 
>s hereby repealed. ^vsjnj 
repeals ; but*fce 
for by the m^.obwwojp; 
of the nfiw cb,de.'sm^!^qp^_ 
repealed, and 4ti&re wtis nbifjfec^ 
fu 1 1 o wed , therefore, 'im-wM 1 * 
pnlly as a declaratifl|y';^w’ , i' i ''«n' *" 
system to stand itself, t|tod,’; 
text, it was regarded as 

Whenever the §«»teir4f^pri,ocxp)ej s^appUc; 
case, was the same m j^th' a^Wieiaf , „„„ 

oisnd an exception not expressly m£ 

mentioned, the exception was 
senptions or limitations w, aptit&^'not em%jg$ 

I. .1 I -.111 A— J .‘ '.A . '• 



hew 

don- 


weie de< 


hired still to 


Spanish lau was still r . . 
tin written law ot.]^^^iBEjSkljlPF 
range nont of the 

almost literally ; but ' tJ^$tfjSS fit,] 
iwo codes were eaih 
seded all the pre-existil^ 
none m operation, 
to be rcspcctqd>4S4fk^ 
sycii, lor examf 
clause of the ordi£ 
duced, which Cdat, c 
as follows: “ Q$i 
les loi.s Romaine^ 
calcs, les StabJt#^deS..R^| 
gfmerale ou 
dites lois cor 
text entirely Ul^^" 
form. And wfctetp j$£ 
ed of oniv two Utdidiitiid'* 


ifAl 





lo- 

B-de. k>i 
jtdes 
a 

wefe hwnrtlto &a- 

f ihew compos* 

and eighty^tne m* les. 
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and that the judges are not to refuse to decide on account of the 
silence, obscurity, ox; t ihiai%iencyof' the, law, it mu si he adnut- 
i.j AuJl-.i-i.-aii* kuuiia^iil'-iMseiiadlv -arise. In which the courts 


ted , , 

will 

eq tt W-iSii 

by .. . 

ffiisf .... 

tf&. 4 tiW against 

■ j>n cassation^’ -* 


'^topmaStr -wise? in 

ote ^rralogies, or li v ivilura! 
r article of the rode* 
of cassation, which 
construction ot i i'on~ 
between man and man r 
intaininp llm authority 
Ikiistspprcscntation. • 1-a 
Vconamentator, un 

qui figu rail* ill {\m)> 


upmme^ Or 
visions of thre e 
ral oonsti 
decided in <3ie vl 


^.^a^edi.-hy aJeleair repugnance to the pro 

paramount authority of the fade - 
f^j]} vigour. The reports of cases 
of .the. state, are full of iliustra 


tionsof‘thi8 p«^i*MJni atod every year has evolved from the abyss 
some new provision ^f lawV. whose existence could not havt 
Uui^^nnuM»t'«<irt- from themOiWwfirefHl nerusal of the code by it sell. 



e ?» r * . 
ct decfii 

:%a 


antiquities. Their progress 

jishj in. which gleams an occasional speck of ge- 
lie ancieht .add the modern languages are brought 
id jt .Wj^qld . s6em, from . some of the briefs, thal 
^tedtihe maxim.jnf. Figaro : “A Pedant, pedant 


I’ayise dejjavler Latih, j’y suis Grec.’* 
^legislature ' passed an Act to encourage au<l au- 
thonze ateasShition .of , such parts of the Partidas, ns were <->m 
si d erfed i^^the;force of law in the. state. The preamble le 
the Act, motive, u the greats importance i<> tie fit * 

zensdf fjj&ala&^ttot only that copies ;df the laws should he mill- 
tiplipdjhut ihaithey should have fhean •».& .a language mm , gu- 
nersil|y, understood than the:Spa«|shd*.; The translation h.i- been 
iai|Mul^uEacecuted, sqffar &]pjt$b$gkv£ compared ifcwilh the mi 
gt®ai,,ahd are capabkeof judgi^ of it. The publication m the 



m 


jpf a body of l;nvs so 

srwa-*;*.- m . a y b<? re " i,rd, ‘ d 

1 i^thrpw light ou Uic i a- 

f ;$it,4jR©e| ab$cure»ftd hetcrogeneo' i ■,. 


asa, 

rispwdeocey . 

'"W e have" ifcbufoi “ ^oqis^lves chiefly to historical l ui-r, 

a od;-pg g^ ' .general ^ ► 'a*_^|i$e$t&d themselves m our pro- 

gre^.-Jp^i&e seij^WSRj that, -we can' give aft. best' bin an imper- 
fect fieftftif ' •T t * i jsyitjfem, by any adajtyftut. compn-sM-d within 
the usual JT f an article tor ; a literary journal. In puisumg 

out- inquiry, -'W must suppose our readers more or !c-s ai-miamt 
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ed with tHeTprominent features of theJRoman law. The fog ti 
tutes of Justinian, as we have al 
throe classes, all the objects,, and 

Persons: 2d. Things: and,. Si# r - rT -. r .- 

or ]>roperty, is considei^p|^p Jt twofold :vrew } ' $3 





C013 




So the nature, kinds,* a 
i lie modes of acquiring^ 

Louisiana, omitting ac 
i distinct code regulat.,. 
to the method of the Codtef 
hooks. I. Of persons fif.- 1 1 
itons of property r and, III.' Gf'th^i 
f he property of things, 

I. Of persons. The word^^^% w ut^ed aijatrac 
■■ate the relations austai ned^p’ iif* 4 ‘ 

iative duties, obligations, ^ 9 

irom sex, age, marriage, or Iraterat^.l^bih^ the;r ela! 

(ion of parent and child, master-and.h&'W^U ward. 

I he code recognises some d istinetjwW^ 
taw; and to these, we shall. oUr 

dren, for example, are either _ “ 4 “ _ ’ natural, 

tural children are those bora of an-illiefit . union, I»u3h 
•.those parents there existed attfee * \ \ 

marry ; and who may be either afekft owl- 

hildren, and entitled in some easesj'dji 

receive h\ will, or even inherit,, as heft's, fried 
parents: and who may be rendered to ailing aii 
da- subsequent intermarriage af tthe parents, hyj 
that eflect, in the marriage contract- Bastards ; 
huh children, between whose parents there ej 
pediment. either by a previous marriage of 
.\uhia the prohibited degrees, or colour. They ‘of 
being acknowledged as nitural children, and. -of ' any 
Miing hut mere alimony. 

' ‘ inority is dividi^jhjdiO 'tW®; periods, 
oi twelve, and males. hjs$U tbe jge of fimrt^k;Vteittespable of 
ay contract, and ad- 
ministered by lvte«ier ! the?aharge 

‘‘ curators ad boi&- ijiyh as this sur- 
viving father or &btfter*-^ .. ^the surviving 

lather or mother appoints a >r .dative, such 

as are appointed by the jsdTgfyi&'y . Vtljd former. The 

code requires algo tlte appointmeht^f • ,n whose duty 

it is to n-pi cscntttwk mibor, .when his. inters^,' aiy. adverse to 
those ot the tutor. ^ft&mother, who, in her widawhood, is t|te 
tisiuial !uai \ of herirtifior children, forfeits that right, by con- 
V acting a .v^coskI inarriapo, vritlimit- takinsr th^ atlvicr of ;* 




we? 


a. i 
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tipg.. Curators are appointed by the judge, who is bound to 
t^ltrfhe person inai^ted by the minor adult, if ho possess 

represent, and act in the name of 
•• ,-v ' 7 ' ' utrary, only advise and assist 

and tile contracts of 
the .sanction of his 
* ihe age of puberty, 
by curators, ad litem. 
>, if they have no 
«ge of fifteen years, 
i &yo witnesses. They 
■marriage. The emancipated 
w* Jienatin^^jbis real estate, or oi 
tseniof the judge, and of a family 
! 'w&mty, or certain advantage, 
r^Bpff’ r , „ Ffwyohd the amount of one year’s 

renoe of liis - est^r^E^aaiicipated minors, engaged in com* 
sjppe, age for every thing which con- 

cins their trade, ' 

The practice of adot&iojnis abolished by the code. This pan 
; #he code provides for 'ihfe, jnteidietio n of insane persons, tin 
ministration of their jsstatost^ sb|r a curator. to be appointed by 
nd it proyides alsa fOr' the administration of tic 
'f no authorized agent for tiut 

ffc: 

age- by lhe code is, of course, considered only as i 
l o^Bftt^^The legal capacity to , contract, coinmencrs ai nr 
js£«f- for males, and twelve for females. Marring. ' 

*ijr j^45jel£$6d $»U andh'wwd, at the suit of one of the par. a-., 
rhen there has been .a mistake ai to the person, or when n.< 
aoseirit has ^eenjextorted by violence. No causes of divom , 
vinculo r^fietrimbaiii are specified .in the code ; but the n..u- 
age is dahtfved, when, after any%%#5hce of ten years wiiijn u 
news, the /p^tstyTins deserted eoj^bri^B^a second marriage , on 
fartuafeii^^toaf ^ the Mtg permission m the 

: " J — » decreed tor the 

3 case of adultery 
on tlte part of the 
«,«. ye in t'heir com- 
mon dtoelHnpr- for abandon meat, 

excesses, .cniel'tif of such 'a nature as to ren- 
der their Uviflg;$j£ broppftsig’hte— for public defamation of 

one pne upon the life of the 

othwl?, ^ .any coat rao I , WI tli- 

oi^tthe f or oi appeanpg as party in a court of 

justice; is lie abitrarily.and unjusily will die Id, 

the judge may j ton. 


judge, . S^iaritt^i-frpin bed'kio 
'^'■'tw'biadMiud' 
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This part of the code treats of corporations or communities, 
which are considered as political persons* and mere creattxtes of 
the law. +V ' 

II The code next prOt»^%,^^'^ee«»pd Book, to treat of 
things, as the objects of tbe different modiftca- 

f bfe acquired, 


r' visible 


of k* 


tions of that property 
in which a right* of propt^ 
and tangible in a physlea&l __ 
tlividuais, which we 

Sonic tilings however aih^i^lniwc te^ P^s ddrra 
to nobody, and in which. V) 
ac(| uired : but which are forth e cbmmontttB? 
a- air, running wateiy the sea aod ; 
drrcd as hors de jcokmerca;qGthe ^ 
property of wl^- ; l^bngs : 1^i^c^^tjsfty 
seaports, roads^ highways, hair* ‘ ^ "’ * rlf,^_ _ 

tin ir beds while covered' with barfksof 

navigable rivers are regarded as - " ** 

vested in the riparian proprietOR /ilS^fl^g-pt 
« (1 such as belong to cities '^(^jr^psi^titionS' 
ditches, the streets andpu ? t 
The second distinctipu <^"^ 


of soil, as 
arectios- 


perty, is that of.tjj 
iinition ; a thiraf 




Some things are eohiad&red as. 1 
others by destination, and, otherjt ^py'tli ^ 
apply. Of the first class ajre^nds and n 

fruits, and pipes used fot copthi^tog water to J 
which the owner has placed on ^n estfcfc^/fdr'll 
.melioration, are immoveable by'^^fto/ltow*— Sfi^Jpr"^ 
tended for cultivation, ij^lemerits of hiisbih^^|^ i ‘' i,3: 
Ider and manure, and .^ti&ons m“a njgpbfldM ' 


lr “v|rattte. 


y v* 


bathe 
v>i fa tm- 
'iksvfouct 
fiddiflbe right 
■‘iM itn- 
they are 


carrying on works; 
immoveable perms 
moveahh's, by the 0$ 
of immoveables- 
of action jlo rcco: s 
tnovcahles, - whatever nJ4y*’f^S$ 

► 4 • I ‘ - ™ 

urMmed, 

'Hie term moveables, rec 
however, arc considered as ^ 
snob as actions and obligatktm^ ( 

<n banks and other jdiat eompatiifeis^o^ 
and annuities. * ■■ . r . 

After those simple and obviou^;d^|iiK:tiohs, the code passes 
the consideration of the different decrees and modifications of 


money, stock 


■ r _, • •' - 
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property. The full and entire property in a thing, consists in 
theright of using and enjoying it, the right dw P2“"f . t 
without restraint, and the right of preventing others J™™ 
ferine in ha, enjoyment or disposition. In f^esincj ^ of his 
full nght, consists the only modification of property recognised 
by the code^One may be the proprietor of the tin ng, an ot h r 
mtrv'haveihe" temporary enjoymeutiif it., and *a third the ng 
r^S^^ain Kt, of or r».her .o rcamol :hr 

-**' • - ' owner* to his exclusion. Instead thei otoi c 

OT ^H^Mopvhdds, finders, and reversions, and the 
Wr^rj^ ^#» r ^ nn8 of tiro common law, the different eMates 
’SScte^isftf'^mple; There arc hut, three kinds of limited pro 
usufruct, use. and habitation, and servitudes. 
^iTtfxufmct is tire ri'ghtof using and enjoying a thing, the pr« ■ 
petty of which is vested in another, and of deriving from it all th*- 
advantages of which it is susceptible, without altering its substance 
Usafsdct is a real right, {jus in re,) which cannot be defeated ny 
any alienation. Although the usufructuary has a right to all tlu 
fruits, whether hatural of civil, yet crops or fruits un gathered, 
when the rig[ht expires, "belong to the owner of the property 
*tfee young of cattle belong to the usufructuary. The right of 
usufruct is essentially transferrable, may be sold, leased, or giv< v 
away, and may be seized by the creditors of the usufructuary 
Unless expressly exempted' by the title which. confers the right, 
and except also in tfases of usufruct of children's properly, b\ 
the fatter or -mother, fhh usufructuary is bound to give security 
to epjdy (he property like a prudent father of a fainiK . II there 
bfeW imperfect^usufruct, of things, liable to be consumed in use. 
the 'usufructuary is only hound to restore the same amount . The 
young of stages, subject to usufruct, belong to the owner in full 
right The usufructuary is bound to piake only such repairs, as 
may be necessary to keep the property in such a state as it w as 
in, at the tfme.be entered on the hiijeyment of it; and la* can 
make no changes in the destinatfdh'tH'ythe property. 

The righf is generally the lifetime of the usufrur- 

tuary; but it may havea and* may depend 

on acotftfnMjyy .^^^^feH^^oi'lfe.oonfltituted umiIi-uv- 
tUS^ r 'fhr'a^gtp^''^^’ 0 fe;“tfiirt 5 iyeatrk,'’-' : The usufructuary for- 
feits his righV^^'W^^> a< ^ or 'who suffers the estate to 
go to decay," wfyich it was his duty to 
make; but the re-enters for these causes, may be 

,a «'«"t^M,ia4t!'£nifn to ka AvmI htr tkp nri 


’ompelled to pay 
IXse and, 
rights,' and a«e easfL, 
rigght of ehjo^^j^i 
or the fruits of rffii 
to the right of prtlpef 


... glim, to be fixed by the courts. 

$ occupation ) are Still more restricted 
perSbnal, and not alienable. 1’sc is the 
ly^ for one’s daily tyants, the thing, 
^^jhgbjg-to another, without prejudice 
; lifuf habitation, is the right of dwelling 
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gratuitously m another house. He who has the use only, can take 
such fruits alone as are necessary for his own use and that of his 
family. lit* is liable for the annual charges on the property, and 
for casual repairs. 

.hi. Servitudes or services of land, embrace what are termed, we 
believe, at common l.»w, easements. They are, perhaps, inaccu- 
rately defined by 4 he code, to be a charge on one estate for the uti- 
Jitv of another estate belonging to a different proprietary. The 
right of passing over a neighbour’s land, which is an example, im- 
plies the obligation on the part of the owner to suffer it, and that ob- 
ligation constitutes the servitude or service. It is a restriction of 
tin: right ol full and exclusive enjoyment of his property* .Servi- 
tudes either result from the natural situation of contiguocs es- 
tates, are imposed by obligation of law, or are created by agree- 
ments. The land situated below is subjected to the burden of 
receiving the water which runs naturally from one more elevat- 
ed ; and this service can neither be rendered more onerous by the 
superior proprietor, nor can it be impeded by embankments be- 
low. The owner may use a running stream within the limits of 
his land, but he is bound to return it to its accustomed channel. 
This title, among the most minute and curious of the Roman 
law, embraces the right of way, of drain, of prospect, and an infi- 
nity of others, regulating the intercourse of a crowded popula- 
tion. of which it is not our intention to attempt an enumeration. 

111. The third book treats minutely of the different modes of 
acquiring property, and is by far the meat interesting and im- 
portant part of the system of which we are attempting a sketch, 
f.viglish jurists reduce all the modes of acquiring property to 
two, descent and purchase. Such a division is evidently obscure 
and imperfect. The Code of Louisiana enumerate| seven. The 
rules applicable to each and all its subdivisions embrace the prin- 
ciples ol hereditary succession ; every species of contract or agree- 
ment, by which property may be affected or transferred ; all the 
complicated rights and interests of the citizens, growing out of 
their mutual dealings or intercourse ; testaments, donations, the 
reservations iti favour of forced heirs, the rights of married 
women, and the ample guards provided for the protection of 
their property , the matrimonial partnership of gains, together with 
rules for construing as well as proving contracts' and agreements : 
all these matters are treated of, under the seven following heads, 
which are considered as distinct modes of acquiring property : 

1st. By paternal power. . 

2d. By successions. * 

3d. By obligations resulting from contracts and covenants. 

4th. By obligations which result from the mere act of the per- 
son, without covenant, such as quasi contracts and quasi offences 

5th. By accession or incorporation. 

VOL. IV. NO. 7 o 
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6th. By occupancy and prescription. 

9th. Judgment and seizure. 

1st. The property acquired by what is called the paternal power, 
is merely the income of fruits of the property belonging to chil- 
dren, which the father and mother acquire during marriage, as 
ii— fmiltiiliiiii, tmlil the age of majority, »or the emancipation of 
t childhood, and out of which tfeey are bound to provide 
sctoport ^frlMucation according to *their means. If a separa- 
hoard take place, tile right of usufruct accrues 
party at wfejMe suit it was pronounced. It does 
to jji rty acquired by the children, by their own 
iiMimiiii- ‘toWil® separately from their parents. 

ion, considered as a manner of acquiring property, 
JS-JPK ■***''' of succeeding to the rights and property of the de- 
Tbe 118th novel of Justinian forms the basis of the 
law of hereditary succession by the code ; with the exception, 
that by the novel, brothers and sisters of the full blood of the 
daitottod> cottooifeW vyithhis ascendants, and the estate was 
eqlndly divped Iwrtween them, and that in the succession of bro- 
thgfes of tiie half blood, no distinction was made as to the origin 
of t&e property left by the intestate. 

The code recognises three orders of heirs, to wit : descendants, 
ascendants, and collaterals. If the intestate have left legitimate 
chiton,, they all inherit equally, without regard to son, or pri- 
mogemfcttitt, or to the nature and origin of the property. Chil- 
dren of 'feOeased. children concur with their uncles and aunts, jure 
?'epresSftfaiiofiis, .and by roots. If there remains only grand - 
chtl&too, tfe^ Stieceed equally, per capita, and so of more re- 
mote desceodahts. 

If the decked have k® no legitimate descendants, his estate 
goes to his falter and mother, grandfather and grandmother, or 
otfoer ascendafttoi to the entire exqfesfen of brothers and sisters, 
or "Other colhtop. In the aaeeisdt&g line, the nearest in degree* 
excludes the asthr if tiheane be two in the same degree, 

they inherit eqt -Uy. J titero^Jfe a jpttodfather and grandmother 
in owe Kne* aB«^j^ito:.«amd parentinthe other line, the as- 
****** one half, and the 

ion does not take 


to, 

place id 
In de&qlt 
on the collateral 
brothers or 
of other 
other 

ctoheinhy 
The same 

vive ; but if the 



kpd ascendants, the estate devolves 
deceased. When he has left only 
id, they inherit to the exclusion 
be brothers, and the children of 
ttf ft toll blood, such children 
the estate is diVjded per stirpes. 

hrothers of the half blood sur- 
feit both brothers of the full and 
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of the half blood, the former exclude the latter. This preroga- 
tive of the full blood exists only in favour of brothers and their 
children, to the exclusion of half brothers, and their children. The 
more remote descendants of the whole blood will not exclude 
those of the half blood. When the intestate has left no brothers 
of the full blood, but4ralf brothers both on the paternal and ma- 
ternal side, such* brothers and their children exclude all other 
collateral kindred, as representing their deceased faj&e r and mo- 
ther ; and the brothers on the paternal side property 

which came through the father, apd those on side, 

that which was derived from her ; and the prt»j)ifer&y 
himself by any other title is equally d i v i ded-TOtWapn 
branches. Nephews and nieces are preferred to 
although in the same degree. Among other colIaterdfi^QRr^^isr 
exclude the more remote, and the distribution is madh;]jPiPlla- 
pita. "’ v 

Irregular successions are those, in jyhich the surviving hus- 
band or wife, or natural children, duly acknowledged, are catted 
to the inheritance. The rule in relation to natural children ia va- 
riant. They are called to the inheritance of their mother, wlten 
she has left no legitimate descendants, even to the excldpLonof her 
father and mother, or other descendants ; hut they inherit as heirs 
from their father, only itt defafilt of other relatives, either aseend- 
ant, descendant, or collateral, or surviving wife, and only to tl&ox- 
clnsion of the state. "But natural children, even thus admitted as 
heirs, do not take by representation what their fathers or'mothers 
might have been entitled to, as^eirs of their la wfultelatfons. The 
estates of natural children themselves are inherite^llV their sur- 
viving; fathers or mothers, or in default of them, bj^ tjpehHftataral 
brothers and sisters. ' 

The surviving wife succeeds to her hushand’»mpt|p, when not 
separated from bed and if he has left neither legitimate 

descendants, ascendants, nor collateral relations, shd to the ex- 
clusion of natural children ; hut the natural children of the wife 
are preferred to the surviving husband, who inherits from her 
only in preference to the. state. But these ireeg^ijfor heirs do not 
succeed of full right; they are bouhd Jp jfave security on taking 
possession^ to restowfto an heir, ifpne gjpmpxr, having a 

better right When no heir presents isntale w consi- 
dered as vacant,- is administered the proceeds, 

after paying the debts) are paid intq^ | p*1 m fe'hffea8urv. 

Presumptive heirs may be excranN^pMU^hh inheritance at 
the suit of the next in order; for defined 

by the code. Those who are convicted of having, kitted or at- 
tempted to kill, the deceased, link*** or excusaWe, 
those who have instituted any accu$|dpn, declared to be caluia- 
nious, and those who being acduald^W the murder of the de- 
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ceased, have not denounced it to justice, are declaimed unworthy 
and incapable of inheriting. 

We will not enter into the administration of estates, which 
appears to have been lamely provided for by the code, nor into 
all the minute steps relating to the liabilities of the heirs, and 
the partition of the estate. It will be sufficient to observe, that 
each heir is bound only for his proportion of the debts; and that, 
in the distribution, the most rigid exactness is observed in mak- 
ing the of each equal. Children coming to the succes- 

sion of ll^fr lSthcr, are obliged to collate, or bring back, either 
in nature or value, all the donations or advantages they have re- 
ceived in tfie' lifetime of the father; and the whole is made into 
a .jtiass, unless such donation were expressly declared to be an 
extra portion. The rules relative to collation among co-heirs, are 
founded on the principles of justice, and on the most perfect 
equality. 

next title .of the code treats of the gratuitous disposition 
ofproperty by donation, to take effect in the lifetime of the do- 
nor, (inter vivdi,) or after his decease, (mortis causS. ) It em- 
braces the important matter of testaments, and their solemnities, 
the restriction on the disinherison of forced heirs, the portions 
to such heirs, and the quantum which may be disposed of to 
their prejudice. We will endeavour to give a short view of those 
peculiar features of the system under examination, even at the 
risk of being tedious to out readers. 

The first and highest natural duty of a man, in society, is to 
provide for those to whom he gives existence, and next for those 
to whom he owes it. This is the oasis of the whole law of suc- 
cession and donation, as established by the civil law, and sanctioned 
by the Code of Louisiana. Parents and children are considered as 
forced heirs; *and they cannot, by any evasion, be deprived of a cer- 
tain portion of the property of thqgp, from whom the law entitles 
them to inherit the whole, except Tor certain causes specified in 
the code. Thus the law endeavours to a certain extent to enforce 
the natural obligation ; and every man is constituted, as it were, 
the trustee of that class of his presumptive heirs, Xnd he is under 
a legal incapacity to defeat their right. This portion is called the 
legitime. The reserved portion or legitime of legitimate de- 
scendants, is foor-fiftbs of the property of the parent, and he can 
dispose gratuitously tffonly one-fifth. That of ascendants coming 
to the succession of**their children, is two-thirds, leaving one- 
third as the disposabld perften. If there be no forced heirs, there 
exists no restrictioh, «xcept fh relation to natural children, who, 
if incesfespus or adulterous, cannot receive more than bare ali- 
mony ; and, if udcaowledged, are capable of receiving 
either by testeateBOft^r dajaalion , inter vivos, one-third of the pro- 
perty of the siaitur-il parish t, if he has left any legitimate ascend- 
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ants— one-half, if he leaves only brothers and sisters; and three- 
fourths, if only more remote collaterals. In such cases, they are 
less favoured than strangers. Donations which exceed the dispo- 
sable portion, in any of these cases, are not void for the whole, 
but only reducible: and may be declared valid, as far as the dis- 
posable portion ; and,*in case of several successive donations, Uje 
Iasi must be first Attached. Every species of substitution (entail) 
is abolished. 

Donations, inter vivos, are irrevocable, except fiwr ingratitude 
on the part of the donee — for non-performance of daitditioas; and 
in consequence of the subsequent birth of a child Jo the donor. 
Ingratitude is evinced, by an attempt on the p#t drthe donee. to 
take the life of the donor — by cruel treatment, crimes, or griev- 
ous injuries towards him, and by refusing him food when in dis- 
tress ; but the action of revocation must be instituted within one 
year after the act of ingratitude complained of. The subsequent 
birth of a child, or even the legitimation by mggriage, of a ^natu- 
ral child, born after the donation, revokes tljfe donation,* ipso 
jure ; nor is it restored by the death of the child. 

Donations, mortis causS, can only be made by testament, ex- 
cept those by marriage contract ; which is regarded by the law 
with peculiar favour. The code has provided a variety of forms 
of testaments, and leaves it to the citizen to choose what form 
he pleases ; but the solemnities required for each class of testa- 
ments are of strict law, and a deviation from them is fatal. Tes- 
taments are cither nuncupative , mystic , or olographic. Nuncu- 
pative wills are either by pubjjc act, or under private signature ; 
and the first requires a notary public jgnd three witnesses, resid- 
ing in the place; or five, if not residing in the place. It must be 
signed by the testator, and written by the notary, as dictated — 
it must be read to the testator in presence of the Witnesses, and 
express mention must be of all these formalities. The se- 
cond may be written by any one, but requires the presence of 
five witnesses of the place, and seven if otherwise, or it will 
suffice if the testator produce the will already written, and de- 
clare it to be*his testament in the presence of the same number 
of witnesses. The mystic will, testamentum in scriptis of the 
Roman law, must be signed by the testator. The* paper contain- 
ing it is sealed up, or covered with a sealed envelope, and pre- 
sented by the testator to the notary and seWn witnesses, to whom 
he declares, that the paper contains his testament. The notary 
then draws up a superscription on the same paper, or the enve- 
lope, certifying the act of peeserftation, and the declaration of 
the testator ; which is signed by the testator, notary, and wit- 
nesses. The olographic form of testament is Ike mo*st simple and 
most safe — no other formality is required, than that it shoufci-be 
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entirely written, signed, and dated in the proper handwriting of 
the testator. 

It is only by testament, that a forced heir cither in the de- 
scending or ascending line can be disinherited, and that by name, 
and expressly and for a just cause specifically set forth in the 
wjll. The causes for which a child may be disinherited, are 
twelve in number; 1st, striking the parent, or raising the hand 
to strike; 2d, cruelty — a crime or 'grievous injury towards the 
jptrent; 3d, an attempt to take his life; 4th, accusing the parent 
of a capital crime, except treason ; 5th, refusing him sustenance, 
having the means to furnish it ; 6th, neglecting to take care of a 
parent become insane; 7th, refusing to ransom him from capti- 
vity i 6th," using coercion to prevent a parent from making a will ; 
9th, incestuous commerce with the father’s wife ; 10th, refusing 
to bail a parent out of prison ; 11th, marrying without parent’s 
consent, while a minor; I2th, a daughter refusing a suitable esta- 
blishment in mqptriage, to lead a life of prostitution. The first 
ten o*f the above causes, justify the disinherison of grandchildren. 
The causes for which ascendants may be validly disinherited by 
their descendants, are equally precise, and are eight in number. 
1st, if the parent has accused the child of a capital crime, except 
treason ; 2d, an attempt to take his life; 3d, using violence to 
prevent a child from making a will; 4th, refusing sustenance; 
5th, neglecting to take care of a child insane ; 6th, neglecting to 
ransom him from captivity; 7th, if one of the ascendants has 
attempted another’s life, he may be disinherited by the descend- 
ant; 8th, incestuous commerce with the son’s wife. 

The same title containfgtbe restrictions on the liberality of hus- 
band and wife towards each other, by marriage settlement or 
otherwise. It also maintains the principles of the “Kdit des se- 
condes noce#'’ in France, the work of the Chancellor De 1’Ho- 
pital, which forbids a man or woman who contracts a second 
marriage, having children by a previous one, from giving to the 
second husband or wife, more than the least child’s portion, and 
that only in usufruct; and in no case can the donation exceed 
one-fifth of the donor’s estate. *- 

3d. The code proceeds to the third means of acquiring pro- 
perty — to witj by the effect of obligations, resulting from con- 
tracts. But, before entering in detail into the minute considera- 
tion of the vast variety of agreements and contracts, and the 
rules peculiar to each, it developes those principles in the ab- 
stract, which are equally applicable to all the engagements, 
which may be formed by tRe agreements of parties. It is an 
epitome of the Roman law of contracts, divested of some of 
its refinements and subtleties. It is that part of Roman juris- 
prudence, wfedeh displays *n the greatest perfection profound 
wisdom and equity, and that acute logic which have made it to 
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be considered as among the most perfect forms of written rea- 
son. Whoever has studied the character of Rome, only in the 
history of her military achievements, in her monuments, and 
her political organization, has not formed a full and adequate 
conception of her real greatness as an intellectual people. Her 
provinces were conquered by barbaritons ; her political power has 
long since ceased .to exist; vast improvements have been made 
in political science; new nations, springing from her ruins, have 
attained a higher state of civilization than Rvme ever knew; and 
yet the Roman law still maintains its supremacy — its spirit is in- 
fused into all the civil institutions of Southern Europe. Rome, 
through the medium of her jurisprudence, is still tm great mis- 
tress of human affairs, in every thing which relates to the rights, 
duties, and obligations of men in the. .social state; and her influ- 
ence is felt in regions where her victorious eagles never flew. 
Indeed, it may be affirmed, that if every other monument of her 
power and greatness were destroyed — if nothing had survived 
of her eloquence and poetry, enough would still remain in the 
body of her laws, and the writings of her jurisconsults, to give 
us the highest idea of her moral grandeur as a nation. It is by no’ 
means our intention to analyse this part of the Code of Louisiana. 
We shall content ourselves with referring to the writings of 
Pothier, and particularly his treatise on Obligations, as the guide 
of the compilers of the code. Nor would we be understood as 
speaking disparagingly of the common law, nor in terms of unqua- 
lified praise of the Roman jurisprudence. In. relation to some con- 
tracts, the common law perhaps, furnishes rules more broad and 
applicable in the practical affairs of iif%; and, it must be admit- 
ted, that the civilians sometimes push their distinctions and in- 
ductions to a very- metaphysical nicety, and leave the line be- 
tween ethics and jurisprudence — that line which Separates the 
empire of conscience from that of the civil power, exceedingly 
shadowy and undefined. 

Among the most important contracts treated of in this part of 
the code, is that which regulates the pecuniary rights and inter- 
ests of married persons, in relation to strangers, and between 
themselves. It may he remarked, that by the civil law mar- 
riage was not originally a means of acquiring property ; that the 
husband, so far from acquiring even the personal effects of his 
wife, was not entitled to the administration of her property ; but 
the community of gains, as established by the customary law in 
France, transferred to the husband substantially the personal or 
moveable property of the wife. In’Louisiana, whenever a mar- 
riage is contracted without any special stipulations on the sub- 
ject, a community* of gains takes place, by operation of law, in 
relation to their future acquisitions, but the property previously 
owned by the. wife, of whatever nature it may be, does not 
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compose a part of the stock in trade. It is composed only of the 
profits of the property of which the husband has the adminis- 
tration, of the produce of their reciprocal industry, and ol all the 
property acquired during the marriage, by both or either, except 
donations made to one of the parties, or an inheritance falling to 
either. By the Code Napoleon, the moveable effects of the wife 
and husband before marriage, fall into the community, and their 
moveable debts are equally a charge on it ; moveable property, 
acquired by inheritaace during the marriage, also, by the law ot 
France, enters into the community. In Louisiana, it is other- 
wise ; and e^g h is only liable for his own debts contracted before 
marriage. ,T^e husband, in relation to the common acquisitions, 
is the absolute master and head of the partnership ; he may dis- 
pose of the whole without the wife’s consent. But at the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage, she, or her heirs, may exonerate herself 
from the payment of any of the debts, by renouncing the com- 
munity ; but if^phe accepts, or intermeddles, she is liable for one 
half of the debts, and is entitled to one half of the property 
which remains. On renouncing, she is entitled to take back what 
she brought into marriage. It is obvious that the wife has no 
vested right in the property acquired as above stated, until the 
dissolution of the marriage ; that her right is altogether eventual, 
and depends upon her own option. She is allowed time to deli- 
berate whether she will accept or renounce ; and on accepting, 
either tacitly or expressly, she becomes irrevocably liable for one 
half of the debts contracted during marriage, out of her own pri- 
vate fortune. 

But the parties have a*right, by previous contract, to regulate 
their pecuniary interests otherwise, and as they please, provided 
their agreement do not tend to alter the legal order of descents, 
nor to derogate from the legitimate authority of the husband, as 
the head of the family, and contain nothing contrary to good 
morals. They may stipulate that their future acquisitions shail 
be regulated by the laws of any state of the Union, and renounce 
the laws of Louisiana in that particular, that there shall exist no 
community of property, or a modified one. \\i ^ have already 
seen what donations they are capable of making to each other, 
in consideration of marriage, and under what modifications. 

The most usual convention by marriage contract, is the set- 
tlement of dowry. By dowry, is meant that property which 
the wife brings to the husband to aid in supporting the charges 
of matrimony. Whatever is settled on her by the contract, either 
by herself or parents, or ev&n strangers, whether in money or 
otherwise, constitutes her dowry. It can neither be settled nor 
augmented during marriage. The husband alone has the adminis- 
ta#Mton, and he cannot be deprived of it, except on a separation 
of property vghen it is in danger from the dissipation and extra- 
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vagance of the husband. If it consist of moveable effects, esti- 
mated by the contract, they become the property of the husband, 
and the estimated value which he owes her, constitutes the dow- 
er, and its restitution is secured by a tacit mortgage on all the 
immoveables of the husband and of the community. But im- 
moveables settled as tlojvry, even v#ith an estimation, remain the 
property of the wife, unless expressly declared otherwise. The 
dowry is inalienable, even with the consent of both husband and 
wife, unless express authority be given to the purpose by the 
marriage contract, except for the establishment of the wife’s 
children by a former marriage with the husband’s^onsent ; and 
if he refuse them, with *he authorization of the j*g£, provided 
in the last case, the husband cannot be deprived of the enjoy- 
ment of the dowry. They may also give the dotal effects for the 
establishment of their common children. They may likewise 
cause the dotal effects to he sold at public auction, with the au- 
thority of the judge, after advertisements, either for the purpose 
of liberating the husband or wife from jail ; of supplying the fa- 
mily with food ; of paying the. debts of the wife, or of the per- 
son who settled the dowry, of a date certain , anterior to the 
marriage ; or for the purpose of making heavy repairs, indispen- 
sably necessary for preserving the immoveables; or for the pur- 
pose of partition of the same with a co-proprietor. The husband 
in the administration of the dowry, is bound by the obligations 
of an usulructuary. • 

That property of the wife which is not settled as dowry, is 
called paraphernal, or extra-dotal. Her husband has not neces- 
sarily the administration of it, but she cannot alienate it without 
his consent. The husband’s estate, when he has the administra- 
tion by her consent, is tacitly mortgaged for the performance of 
the obligations of an usufructuary. 

The code makes ample provision for the surviving husband or 
\Vife, in eases of great disparity of fortune, whenever provision 
has not been made adequately, cither by testament or otherwise, 
by what is termed the marital portion. Where either party dies 
rich, leaving the survivor in necessitous circumstances, such sur- 
vivor has a right to take out of the estate in full property one 
fourth, if there be no children ; the same in usufruct, if there 
be but three, or a smaller number of children ; and if more than 
three children, then only a child’s portion in usufruct, and is lia- 
ble to account for any legacy in his or her favour. 

The contract of sale is next treated of by the code. We should 
hardly be pardoned an analysis of the rules of this contract We 
cannot avoid noticing, however, a few particulars, in which the 
civil differs in some respects from the common law. 't'he code dis- 
tinguishes those circumstances which constitute the essence, from 
those which are only of the nature of a sale. Only three things 
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constitute its essence, to wit : a thing sold ; a price ; and the consent 
of parties legally expressed. It follows that, as between the par- 
ties, a sale is complete, and the property is transferred by the mere 
consent of parties; but in relation to third persons, it is necessa- 
sary there should be actual delivery of moveables, and as re- 
spects immoveables, that the written contract should be record- 
ed. By the Roman law, the property vested only by delivery. 
44 Traditionibus non nudis conventio'nibus dominia verum trans- 
feruntur.” That whish is only of the nature of a sale, may be 
dispensed with by agreement., and yet the contract remain per- 
fect. Warranty is that of nature. He who sells by a necessary 
implication, warrants the thing sold, if the parties be silent on 
the swbjecl ; but they may stipulate that the vendor does not 
warrant, or that the warranty shall only be a modified one. The 
exlreme simplicity of conveyances may be inferred from these 
principles In case, of eviction, the vendor is liable to restore the 
price, paid, to refund the revenues, or fruits, or mean profits, 
when the purchaser has been ordered to pay them to the party 
evicting him, together with the costs of suit, and other inci- 
dental damages ; and he is bound to pay, or cause to be paid, the 
useful improvements made by him. And if the thing has risen 
in value, he is bound to pay the increased value, at the time of 
the eviction. If the vendor sold in bad faith, he is even liable to 
pay expenses laid out in mere embellishments. 

The principles of#the contract of sale apply to the assignment 
of debts and incorporeal rights, other than papers governed by 
the lex mercatoria, or choses in action. The transfer is complete 
by the consent of parties, and surrendering the evidence of the 
claim. But so far as third persons are concerned, the assignment 
is incomplete, until notice has been given to the debtor. This 
notice is equivalent to the delivery of moveables, and until it 
has been given, the debt assigned, is liable to be attached in the 
hands of the debtor, by the creditor of the original creditor, 
or assignor. He who sells a debt, warrants its existence, but not 
the solvency of the debtor, unless specially stipulated. The as- 
signor parts with his whole interest, and suitcannet be maintain- 
ed in his name for the use of the assignee, as at common law. 
He against whom a litigious right has been sold, has a right to 
exonerate himself, on paying only what the assignee has given 
for it, together with interest. No claim is considered as litigious, 
unless a suit has already been brought in relation to it. 

It is not our purpose to follow the code through the full and 
clear development of the principles, which govern the contracts 
of exchange^ letting and hiring, partnership, loan for consump- 
tion, (mutuum,) loan for use, (commodatum,) c deposit and man- 
date, or commission ; and that class called aleatory. We content 
ourselves with, referring to those elementary writers, who were 
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the guides of the legislators, particularly the works of Pothier. 
We cannot forbear, however, making a single remark on the sub- 
ject of interest, as regulated by the code. It is considered either 
as constitutional or legal. It is lawful to stipulate an interest at ten 
per cent., but the agreement must be in writing; and the proof 
of it, by witnesses, is nflt permitted. When no interest is agreed 
on by the partied, the rate .established by law is five per cent.; 
but it does not begin to run from the day the debt falls due, as 
at common law, but from the commencement of a suit for its re- 
covery — except when the debt is due for the price of immove- 
ables or slaves, or their property, which yields revenues or fruits. 

W e next pass to the important title of mortgages»and privi- 
leges, which presents peculiarities worthy of a more ampfe no- 
tice than we have room to give it. Mortgage, the hypotheca of 
the Roman law, is a real right in an immoveable belonging to a 
debtor, tending to secure the performance of an obligation, by 
means of the preference which it gives, to the creditor or mort- 
gagee over other creditors. It gives only a lien, without trans- 
ferring either the title or possession of the thing subject to it. 
The failure to pay the debt or perform the obligation, which it 
is intended to secure, does not vest the title in the mortgagee. 
It gives him only the right to have the property sold, and to be 
paid out of its price, in preference to other creditors of the mort- 
gagor; and his right adheres to the property itself, into whose- 
soever hands it may pass. Mortgages are df three classes : 1st. 
That which results from an express agre*ement in writing be- 
tween the debtor and creditor, and is called the conventional 
mortgage : 2d. Judicial, which results from a judgment render- 
ed against a debtor, from the day of its rendition : and, 3d. 
Tacit or legal mortgages, which exist by virtue of tjie law alone. 
Conventional and judicial mortgages have no effect against third 
persons, until recorded or registered in the office of the register 
of mortgages. Tacit or legal mortgages exist without any agree- 
ment, on all the property of the debtor. The minor has such a 
mortgage on all the property of his tutor, which dates and takes 
effect, from tlfe day of his appointment — the wife on her hus- 
band’s estate, for the restitution of her dowry and dotal effects, 
alienated hy her husband, which she brought into marriage — for 
the restitution of similar effects accrued to her during marriage — 
to indemnify her against debts contracted by her jointly with 
him, and to replace her hereditary property alienated for his be- 
nefit. Numerous other tacit mortg£^es, in similar cases, are enu- 
merated by the code, which create such a confusion of incum- 
brances, that it is dangerous to deal with a man whose situation 
in the general relations of society is not well understood. No 
public notice by registry, is required to give legal mortgages 
e fleet against third persons, and those secret liens attach to all 
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the immoveables, present and future, of the debtor. This evil was 
partially remedied by an Act of the legislature, in 1813. Mort- 
gages are either general or special — general when they affect all 
the immoveables of the debtor, present and future ; and special 
when only specific property is affected. Moveables are not sub- 
ject to mortgage. 

jOn the failure of payment of the .sum secured by mortgage, 
the remedy of the mortgage creditor varies according to the 
evidence of his right* and according to the situation of the pro- 
perty. If the contract be evidenced by an authentic act, that is 
an act passed before a notary public and two witnesses, it. is con- 
sidered as hnporting a confession of judgment; and, it the pro- 
perty'be still in possession of the debtor, the creditor rnay, on 
making oath that the debt is due, obtain from a judge in cham- 
bers, a summary order of seizure and sale; and the property is 
sold as under an ordinary fieri facias. But if the title be not au- 
thentic, judgment must he obtained in the ordinary way. And it 
the property has been alienated, even when the title is authen- 
tic, a judgment must be first obtained, and its seizure may then 
be ordered, on producing a copy of the mortgage, and a copy of 
the judgment, supported by the oath of the creditor, that the 
amount is due and unpaid, and that the property is in possession 
of a third person ; but it cannot be seized, until after ten days* 
notice to the third possessor, who has a right within that delay, 
either to pay the debt, or abandon the property to he sold, or 
make any legal opposition to the sale — grounded on a want ol 
registry, payment, or that there is other property yet in posses- 
sion of rlie debtor, subject to the same mortgage', and which 
ought to be first sold. 

Priviieges*are a species of mortgage of a higher order, which 
derive their force and preference, not from their priority of date 
or registry, but from the nature and consideration of the debt, 
whose payment they are intended to secure; and which alone, 
without any record, gives them a preference over other credit- 
ors, even hypothecary. The whole doctrine of mortgages and 
privileges, rests on the fundamental principle, th*at all the pro- 
perty of a debtor forms the common pledge of his creditors, a'hd 
that each would be entitled to be paid in equal proportion out ol 
its proceeds, were it not for the preference allowed by the law 
in favour of particular creditors, a preference created either by 
previous contract, or by mere operation of law, as in mortgages 
of different kinds, or resulting from the nature of the debt itself, 
as in cases of privileges. Moveables as well as immoveables, are 
subject to privileges. There are three classes of privileges : 1st. 
Those which exist at the same lime on all the 'immoveables and 
moveables of the debtor : 2d. Those which exist only on parti- 
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cular moveables: and, 3d. Those which exist only on particular 
immoveables. 

The first class embraces funeral charges, law charges, medical 
attendance during the last sickness, wages of domestics for the 
last or current year, the price of provisions furnished the family 
during the last six mofltbs by butchers, bakers, and the like ; and 
during the last yfcar, by hoarding houses and taverns — creditors 
of this class are entitled to be paid out of the whole mass, in the 
order mentioned, in preference to all others, even those having 
special or legal mortgages of an anterior date. 

The second class embraces wages of overseers for the last or 
current year, on the crop of the year — landlords fo&the rent of 
lands or houses, or the hire of slaves engaged in farming en the 
crop, and furniture in the house or farm, and on every thing 
which serves for working the firm — the debt secured by special 
pledge, on the thing pledged — for money expended in preserv- 
ing the thing — the price due for moveables, when they qemain 
in the purchaser’s possession — tavern bills on the effects of the 
traveller left, with the innkeeper — charges of carriers on the 
thing carried, and debts arising from abuses and peculation of 
public officers, on the amount of their official bonds. 

The third class includes the privilege of the vendor of an im- 
moveable on the immoveable itself, for the payment of the price, 
whether sold on a credit or not, and whether any special mort- 
gage be reserved or not, provided there has been no novation of 
the debt ; the privilege of architects alid other undertakers, 
bricklayers and other workmen employed in constructing or re- 
pairing houses or other edifices, on the buildings constructed or 
repaired by them. 

Prescription, which the code, it will be rccollectecj, ranks among 
the modes of acquiring property, is, in effect, nothing hut a li- 
mitation of actions. The law, by fixing the period within which 
a suit must be brought, virtually exonerates a debtor from the 
payment of his debt, on the presumption arising from the mere 
lapse of time, that it has been paid, or confirms a defective title 
to land posseted by him, barring the action of the legitimate 
proprietor. 

The lougest prescription is that of thirty years; after that pe- 
riod, all personal and real actions are for ever barred. The naked 
possessor of an immoveable, after thirty years uninterrupted and 
public possession, without any title, cannot be disturbed. 

He who possesses an immoveable by virtue of a just title, 
that is, a title capable from its nature of transferring the proper- 
ty, such as sale, legacy, donation, or the like, whi#h causes him 
to be considered* as holding, animo domini, during ten consecu- 
tive years, when the adverse claimant lives in the state, or twen- 
ty when he lives abroad, acquires a perfect right by prescription. 
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But a title defective in legal form, cannot form the basis of the 
ten years’ prescription. By defect in form, is not. meant either a 
want of title in the grantor, or a deviation from any set words 
of conveyance, but a nullity arising from the legal incapacity of 
the grantors — for example, a sale of minor’s property by a tutor, 
without pursuing the formalities required by law. 

After ten years also, architects or undertakers are released 
from all responsibility, on account of brick or stone buildings 
erected by them ; and, after five years, on account of frame 
buildings, or frames filled with brick. 

Moveables are prescribed for, after a public and notorious pos- 
session of [Jiree years, if the adverse claimant live in the state, 
unless the thing has been stolen. 

Claims of teachers, for lessons given by the month by teachers, 
are prescribed in one year, unless a settlement has taken place, and 
a note given. The same rule applies to the charges of keepers of 
taverqs, inns, and boarding houses, for boarding and lodging — to 
day labourers for their work and materials furnished, and domes- 
tics who let their services by the year. 

Arrears due on life annuities, alimony, the rent of houses, and 
rural estates, interest of money, and every thing generally pay- 
able by the year, may be prescribed against after five years. 

Prescription does not run against minors, and persons inter- 
dicted, nor generally against married women. “Contra non va- 
lentem agere, non ctwrit proscriptio.” 

We have omitted to mention several modes of acquiring pro- 
perty, recognised by the code, such as by accession, by occu- 
pancy', by the effects of quasi contracts, and torts, nor will we de- 
tain our readers by any remarks on the last title, which treats of 
seizure and sale. It was our design only to call the public atten- 
tion to a system of laws existing among us, presenting peculiar 
features, to point out some of those peculiarities, and to inquire 
into the aptitude of that system to a popular government. To 
go into a minute analysis, would require more space than 
we can devote to the subject. Before we proceed to make any 
remarks on the new code, promulgated in 1824,‘which is also 
mentioned at the head of this article, we will simply observe, 
that the digest of the civil law which we have been examining, 
has generally been denominated a code ; with what propriety, 
we leave it to our readers to decide. If by code be meant an 
entire, regular system of enactment, to serve as the conclusive 
guide of the courts, in matters of which it treats, to be construed 
without reference to other enactments, then it does not deserve 
that appellation. It seems to us, as we have before intimated, 
rather a synopsis of the jurisprudence of Spaih, and bears the 
same relation to the great body of her laws, that the Institutes 
of Justinian do the Pandects, the Code, and the Novels ; a 
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mere introduction to the study of the Roman law, and embracing 
only the first elements of legal science. It continued in opera- 
tion for fourteen years, without any material innovation. During 
that period, the supreme court of the state, composed of judges of 
varied learning and deep research, rendered a series of decisions, 
which disclosed the neal character of the code, and proved the 
danger of being governed by faws, for the most part locked up 
in a foreign language, and only promulgated for the information 
of the people at large, by the very adjudications which revealed 
them, and which were decided by them. In the mean time, a 
system of kindred features in France had been in operation; 
a long train of decisions by the court of cassation, had fixed in a 
great measure its just interpretation ; it had been illustrated arti- 
cle by article, by almost numberless commentators, of the first 
order of genius and legal acquirements, whose writings had be- 
come the manuals of the profession in Louisiana. All these form- 
ed the most ample and splendid materials for the collaboration of 
a reformed code, which was much wanted. In March 1822 , the 
legislature by a joint resolution declared, that « three juriscon- 
sults be appointed, by joint ballot of both houses of the general 
assembly, to revise the civil code, by amending the same in such 
a manner as they shall deem advisable, and by adding under each 
book, title and chapter of said work, such of the laws as are still 
in force, and not included therein, in order that the whole may 
bg submitted to the legislature, at its first session, or as soon as 
said work has been completed.'’ They were authorized to add a 
system of commercial law, and a code of practice. In pursuance 
of this resolution, Messrs. Derbigny, Livingston, and Moreau 
Lislet, all distinguished for their profound knowledge of the 
laws, and eminently qualified, were selected to accomplish the 
difficult and delicate task of giving this last finish to the legisla- 
tion of the state. We proceed to examine the result of their la- 
bours, which was submitted in due time to the legislature, and 
after various modifications proposed during its discussion, was 
finally adopted and promulgated in 182 - 4 , under the title of t{ ‘ the 
(fivil Code of the State of Louisiana.” 

Jiefure noticing the important changes which it has introduced, 
we will call the attention of our readers to the studied and cautious 
ambiguity of the general repealing clause, from which the charac- 
ter of the code, cither as cumulative to previous enactments, or as 
constituting an original and unique system, is to be ascertained. It 
declares that “from and after the promulgation of this code, the 
Spanish, Roman, and F rench laws, which were in force when Lou- 
isiana was ceded to the United Skates, and the Acts of the legisla- 
tive council of th/f legislature of the territory of Orleans, and of 
the legislature of the state of Louisiana, be and are hereby re- 
pealed, in every case for which it has been specially provided in 
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this code, and that they shall not be invoked as laws, even under 
the pretext that their provisions are not contrary or repugnant to 
this code.”*It would seem that where the code is silent on a par- 
ticular matter, any pre-existing law on t hat subject, whether ol 
French or Spanish origin, or of native growth, would be consi- 
dered as still in force ; and we believe ithas been already decid- 
ed, that the title of seizure and sale, contained in the old code, 
and not expressly re-enacted in the new, is yet in operation. 
But where the new cade enacts a general rule on a given subject, 
and a Spanish law on the same subject contains an exception not 
specially provided for in the code, does the exception yet exist ? 
Can the Spanish law be invoked at all as a statute in pari materia? 
and will such be considered as “ a case for which it has been 
specially provided These are questions which we are not pre- 
pared to answer ; and indeed, we fear that the admirers of codi- 
fication will be disappointed, if they expect to find the new code 
that perfect guide which carries its own light with it, which re- 
quires no aid in its construction and application, from the wisdom 
of the past, and from the pre-existing legislation of the country. 
The truth is, that no code ever provided specially for cases, in the 
literal signification of the word. The most that can be done, is 
to establish general principles, and leave their application to cases 
as they arise, to the appropriate department of the government. 
Undoubtedly that is the best system, which by a full, simple, and 
unambiguous enunciation of elementary principles, leaves t{je 
least room to judicial discretion, as he is the best judge who takes 
the least upon himself, and who considers in the language of Ci- 
cero, the law as but the silent magistrate, and the magistrate as 
but speaking law. But there will always grow up by the side of 
the most faultless human legislation, a species of secondary le- 
gislation ; a jurisprudence des arrets, which consists, not of new 
principles ingrafted into the system by the courts, but of the de- 
velopment of the system itself, in its practical application to 
particular cases, as they arise in the complex transactions of so- 
ciety, not distinctly anticipated by the legislator ; but in the last 
analysis they will be found to be mere corollaries, precisely as 
the most complicated calculations of the mathematician, resolve 
themselves into a few simple and obvious elements. 

The new code, independently of the great changes which it 
has introduced, to some of which we shall advert by and by, is 
much more full and explicit in the doctrinal parts, than the for- 
mer digest. The theory of obligations particularly deserves to be 
mentioned, as comprising in a condensed, and even elegant form, 
the most satisfactory enunciation of general principles. The ju- 
risconsults appear to have profited greatly by' the great work of 
Toullier, entitled “Le Droit Civil Fran^ais,” recently published 
in France, and often referred to in the reports before us. It is 
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indeed a work of rare excellence, at once profound, lucid, and 
eloquent. Many of the decisions of the supreme court have been 
incorporated into the code. The general arrangemcgjjlt of matter 
is the same ; the same division into hooks, titles, and chapters, 
and subdivision into articles, except that the articles are num- 
bered from the beginning through the code, which renders it 
much more convenient for reference. It contains 3522 articles, 
and a title has been added to fix the signification of words used 
in the work. , 

The most striking and material changes introduced by the new 
code, relate to the rules of succession, and the enlarged liberty 
of disposing of property by last will, by curtailing the portions 
which must be reserved for forced heirs. No change has,been 
made in the succession of descendants. It will be recollected, 
that by the former system, ascendants, however remote, exclud- 
ed all collaterals, even brothers and sisters; but by the new 
code, when the deceased has left no descendants, having father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, or thfc descendants of the lat- 
ter, the estate is divided into two equal portions, of which one 
half goes to the parents to he equally divided between them, and 
the other half to the brothers and sisters, or their representa- 
tives ; but if only one parent survive, then the portion which he 
or she would have inherited, goes to the brothers and sisters, 
thus giving them three- fourths, and the surviving parent one- 
fourth of the estate. But if the deceased hqs left neither father 
nor mother, nor brother nor sister, nor descendants of the lat- 
ter, but only more remote descendants, they inherit the whole, 
to the exclusion of other collaterals. If there be ascendants in 
the same degree, in both paternal and maternal lines, the estate 
is equally divided between the two lines, whether the number 
of ascendants be equal or not in each line, and they inherit per 
capita; but if there be in the nearest degree only one ascendant 
in the two lines, he excludes the more remote. Ascendants in- 
herit exclusively the real estate, and slaves given by them to their 
children, or other descendants, if the objects themselves exist in 
the succession p and if they have been alienated, and a part or 
the, whole of the price unpaid, they are entitled to receive it, and 
they also succeed to the right of redeeming the property thus 
alienated, if sold under such a condition. They also take back 
from the estate of a child deceased without issue, the dower set- 
tled by them in money. 

Brothers and sisters, or their descendants, exclude more re- 
mote ascendants than father and mtother, and inherit in concur- 
rence with the latter, as above stated. The partition among bro- 
thers and sisters is*made in equal portions, it they afe all of the 
same marriage ; Put if there he some full brothers, and others of 
the half blood, the estate which they are to inherit, is divided 
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into two portions, of which the full brothers together take one 
half, and come in for their proportion of the other half, in con- 
currence w^jlji the half brothers, according to the number ot all 
the brothers taken together. 

The new code regulates the disposable portion and the re- 
served portion, or legiiime, as follows Ascendants can dispose 
of two-thirds of their estate, if Ihey have buj one descendant; 
if two, they may dispose of one half* only ; and one-third, if they 
have more than two.children. More remote ascendants are no 
longer considered as forced heirs ; their descendants may dis- 
pose of the whole of their property without reservation in their 
favour. 

Tfje natural father may give by donation inter vivos, or mortis 
eaus£, to a natural child, duly acknowledged, one-fourth of his 
property, if he leave legitimate ascendants, or brothers, or sisters, 
or their descendants, reserving three-fourths for them ; and he 
may give one-third to the prejudice of more remote collaterals, 
and fn both cases he cari give no part of the residue to strangers. 

The forms of testaments remain as before, except, that two 
kinds of less formal wills are recognised. The one is what is 
called the military testament, which may be made by persons 
employed in armies in the field, or on a military expedition, and 
may be received by a commissioned officer, in presence of two 
witnesses. It may be, in certain cases, received by the surgeon ; 
but becomes null $ix months after the return of the testator to 
a place where he hgs an opportunity of employing the usual 
forms. Testaments made during a voyage at sea, may be receiv- 
ed by the captain or master in presence of three witnesses, taken 
by preference from among the passengers ; in default of them, 
from among the crew : but it is not valid, unless the testator dies 
at sea, or within three months after arriving where he is able to 
employ the usual forms. 

Some of the clauses of disinherison, recognised by the old 
code, have been expressly abrogated, to wit : in relation to de- 
scendants, the ninth and twelfth above enumerated, and in rela- 
tion to ascendants, the eighth ; leaving the rest in force. Testa- 
ments made abroad, are considered as valid, in relation to pro- 
perty in the state, if formal, according to the laws of the place 
where they are made. Another feature of great liberality has 
ever marked this system ; that aliens are permitted to inherit, 
and transmit by inheritance, any species of property in the 
state. 

The new order of succession conforms to that established it) 
France by the Code Napoleon, and will be found to be copied 
almost precisely from the 1 18th novel of Justinian, from which 
the Spanish rules of descent had deviated 'in some essential 
particulars, yhc law, in preferring brothers and sisters to a 
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grandfather or grandmother, or even more remote ancestors, has 
wisely consulted the probable wishes, as well as the natural duty 
of the intestate, and makes such a disposition of his estate as he 
probably would have done, had he made a will. Natural chil- 
dren, duly acknowledged, in France, are entitled by law to the 
same portion of their 'father and mother’s estate as they are ca- 
pable of receiving in Louisiana, by donation or testament ; 
and here they can claim nothing except alimony, whenever they 
have not been expressly provided for, and sever inherit as heirs, 
concurrently with legitimate children or ascendants. 

By the former code, and the general principles of the law, a 
surety could not complain that the creditors had givgn an indul- 
gence to the principal debtor, and could not discharge himself, 
unless the creditor had by his act put it out of his own power to 
subrogate the sureties, in all his recourse against the debtor on 
receiving payment from the party ; but by the new code, “the 
prolongation of the term granted to the principal debtor, ^with- 
out the consent of the surety, operates the discharge of the 
latter.” 

It has struck us, also, that more satisfactory provisions have 
been made for the administration of estates by the new code ; 
that, creditors have a more direct and better marked cause to 
pursue for the attainment of their rights, and that when a suc- 
cession is accepted with the benefit of an inventory, the? benefi- 
ciary heir is subjected to the more (immediate control of credit- 
ors. In these particulars, the system is greatly improved. 

Essential changes have, been made in the title of prescriptions. 
None now exist, which are not expressly enumerated in the 
code. Actions on hills of exchange and promissory notes, and 
on all effects transferrable by endorsement or delivery, except 
bank notes, are prescribed in five years, instead of thirty, as by 
the old code. The doctrine of mortgages and privileges remains 
essentially the same. In addition, however, to the legal mort- 
gage in favour of the wife on her husband’s real estate, to secure 
the restoration of her dowry, and other rights, she has a privi- 
lege on the miveables, which gives her, however, only a prefer- 
ence over simple creditors for her dowry alone. There still re- 
main many secret or tacit liens on real estate, arising out of, or 
resulting from acts of administration, or intermeddling in the 
concerns of minors, which occur in the ordinary business of life, 
of which no adequate notice can be given to strangers by a pub- 
lic record. In relation to these incumbrances alone, the maxim 
of caveat emptor emphatically applies ; but the basis of the whole 
system of judicial and conventional mortgages, is publicity ; and 
he who neglectslo inscribe or record his judgment or his con- 
tract, cannot avail himself of it to the prejudice of third persons, 
who have acquired rights in ignorance of its existence. EVen a 
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judgment recovered in ahother state, and recorded in Louisiana, 
creates a mortgage on all the property of the debtor, from the 
date of its registry. 

A detailed comparison of the Iwo codes, and a minute exami- 
nation of the changes which have been introduced, did not en- 
ter into our plan. Wfe have glanced at the more prominent, and 
some of the most important alterations, and w^iich have, in our 
opinion, rendered the system much'more perfect. Such then is 
a general outline of the jurisprudence of Louisiana. That some 
parts of it are liable to serious objections, cannot be denied. The 
distressing revulsion of families, which might be occasioned by 
the effect of the matrimdfiial community of gains, may be ima- 
gine^ A ’man commences his career in life with nothing — he 
marries a woman equally poor — by his unwearied exertions, he 
accumulates an easy competence. If ho has the misfortune to 
lose his wife, and to be childless in the decline of life, her suc- 
cession is opened — her heirs force a participation of all'lfce pro- 
perty* in his possession*, and one-half of his earnings is torn 
from him to enrich strangers. If he has children who have al- 
ready attained the age of majority, or arc married, it aggravates 
his calamity to be stripped by perhaps spendthrift sons, or sons- 
in-law, who become entitled to one-half in right of their mo- 
ther. On the other hand, he lias minor children — he liquidates 
the sut&ession, and holds one-half as tutor of his children, and 
his property is tacitly mortgaged towards them, for the amount. 
He dashes into commerce, involves himself with those who are 
ignorant of his domestic engagements — he fails, and his children 
come forward and sweep the whole of his remaining property 
from the grasp of his just creditors. At the same time, the am- 
ple guards provided for the protection of the property of the 
wife, which <Vas hers before marriage, when properly understood 
and administered, arc hut just and proper; for why should mar- 
riage be means of acquiring property? Or why an heiress lose at 
once her fortune, her name, and her legal identity, by contract- 
ing an engagement of that character with a man, who perhaps 
aims at nothing but her fortune? It is enough that. he is permit- 
ted to use and enjoy it, without having the power to leave hep a 
beggar, by his extravagance and folly. That the name of a wife 
is often used under such a system, to frustrate the rights of cre- 
ditors, cannot be denied ; but this is an evil not inherent in the 
system itself, when well understood, but growing out of its 
abuse and perversion to purposes of fraud. 

It has also been alleged as fc glaring defect, that a man is not 
permitted to dispose of his whole property by last will as he 
pleases — thaf he is under the tutelage of his presumptive heirs — 
that parental authority is weakened, and by rendering children 
independent, tjjey become disobedient, and the harmony and 
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subordination of families are endangered. On the other hand, it 
may be answered, that some general rule of succession is indis- 
pensable — that no man should be permitted, without just cause, 
to derogate from that established order of descent; and that 
children succeed by natural, rather than positive right, as every 
man who becomes a father, is bound by the law of nature to pro- 
vide for his offspring. The law therefore makes such a disposi- 
tion of his estate at his decease, as he ought to make of it him- 
self, and as it is presumed he would have«done, with a proper 
sense of his natural and moral obligations; and he is therefore 
restrained from capriciously and wantonly disposing of his whole 
estate, to the prejudice of those whori^it is his dut^to support 
and to protect. If the disobedience of children, occasioned by 
a knowledge of eventual rights, be sometimes to be feared, it ap- 
pears to us, that the sordid submission inspired by a fear of be- 
ing disinherited, is not a very precious virtue. 

To ctthcludc. The system of jurisprudence, which prevails in 
Louisiana, is of venerable antiquity, and unites with those ad- 
mirable provisions for the protection of personal liberty, which 
it has borrowed from the common law of England, in return for 
the many important maxims whieh the latter had so largely im- 
bibed from it, is one at once elegant in theory, and adequate in 
practice to all the essential purposes of social life. We trust that 
no rash hand of innovating theorists will be laid upon it-^hatit 
will be permitted to receive its fu|l development in its Opera- 
tion. It rests upon a solid foundation — the written reason of 
Rome. Those nations of modern times, where it has always 
prevailed with some modifications, as they emerged from bar- 
barism, found it already reduced to the regularity of a moral sci- 
ence, and Rome still surviving and iflSmortal in her laws. It 
lias been illustrated by the ablest writers of Itaty, Germany, 
France, and Spain. It rests on no loose, floating, and tradition- 
ary maxims — no fictitious statutes worn out by time; and its 
substratum is of primitive format ion^ and not composed of suc- 
cessive deposits — the mere alluvion of judicial dicta. 


Art. IV. — Mexico in 1827. By H. G. Ward, Esq. His Ma- 
jesty's Chargi d'affaires in that Country , during the years 
1825, 1826, and part of 1827. "London, 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Our ncighbours»of Mexico have hitherto had little reasop to 
be proud of the notice of the literary world. With as many iw» 
centives to rational curiosity, and as many worthy objects of in- 
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spection and observation, physical as well as moral, as any coun- 
try on the globe, Mexico seems to have afforded no sufficient at- 
traction to the book-making voyager, and, in what may be call- 
ed peculiarly the age of travelling, to have been the object of 
singular neglect. Every other portion of the western world has 
been explored. Colombia and Peru have been the subjects of 
elaborate description; we have had ourFearone and ourFauxes; 
aw ; j . yet Mexico, flooded as it has been by adventurers of all 
ranks and pursuits, kas been the theme of not more than half a 
dozen works; and those, with a single exception, of less than 
ordinary merit. Presuming that they are little known to our 
readers, w§ feel the lessliesitation in referring to one or two of 
the most distinguished. 

The first in the series, is Mr. Bullock’s Six Months in Mexi- 
co; which was ushered into notice, with every possible induce- 
ment to admiration and good will, under the auspices, if we mis- 
take /iot, of fashion and of wealth, and with all the attractions 
which the English press could afford. Of this work, the produc- 
tion of a good-natured and well-meaning, though not very pro- 
found or well-informed individual, we are unwilling to speak 
harshly ; but really such disappointment as in common, we be- 
lieve, with every other reader, we experienced on closing the 
thick octavo, is not easily borne ; and we have not yet forgotten 
the pre-eminent dulness of Mr. Bullock’s vapid panegyrics and 
egotistical details, in the course of which, no fact worth remem- 
brance occurs to afford relief; his recital of personal accidents 
and mishaps, of narrow escapes and perilous exposures, and last, 
not least, his ridiculous specimens of barbarous Spanish, all of 
which have combined to raise his itinerary to a most ludicrous 
distinction. A fact maf be mentioned in connexion with this 
book, which*' is interesting as serving to illustrate the extreme 
credulity which at one time distinguished the speculators in 
England. Mr. Bullock, whilst on a visit to the mining district 
of Temascal tepee, conceived, for what reason it is not easy to 
say, that he had discovered a valuable metallic vein, which had 
hitherto escaped all observation, and which, if worked with 
energy, would yield most abundant returns. The miners in the 
neighbourhood gave him no encouragement; the records of the 
district afforded him no ground for hope. But Mr! Bullock’s 
enthusiasm blinded him to all discouragement; and, in 1823 , 
after taking possession of the mine, on condition of working it, 
or to use the technical phrase, after denouncing it, he returned 
to England and published hid book in which all his gay anticipa- 
tions were set forth, and the praises of the mine reiterated. A 
company was formed, and stock subscribed — Mr. Baring being 
tftfe principal patron of the scheme, and Mr. Bullock returned 
to Mexico to superintend the operations, with a salary of seven 
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hundred sterling per annum. After erecting expensive works 
to effect the drainage, and having built not only very excel- 
lent accommodations for the family of the director, but a large 
and costly house for the amalgamation and preparation of the 
undiscovered ores, he ascertained within two years, that the 
mine was utterly worthless; and the company was dissotaUi, 
after sustaining at a moderate estimate, a loss of 20,000 pounds 
sterling. The ruined or rather unfinished works of Dal V%do, 
now remain to attest the fallacy of all the theories contained .in 
the Six Months in Mexico in relation to mining operations, and 
of the culpable facility with which the most experienced com- 
mercial men in Great Britain lent the authority of Jtjieir names 
to schemes so utterly futile.* • 

The Notes on Mexico, from the pen of one of our distinguish- 
ed fellow-citizens, aspired to little more than a brief itinerary of 
a rapid tour through the country, and was intended not as giving 
an adequate account even of its physical resources and appefif- 
ance, but as a sketch of the general character of a region whit&tr 
public attention had recently been directed. Mr. Poinsett piss- 
ed altogether less than two months in the country, and, in that 
time, travelled at least three hundred leagues. Such expedition 
was not compatible with minute or accurate observation; and, 
while we readily acknowledge the well known talent of, .the au- 
thor, we say nothing that is by any construction unkind eg dis- 
respectful, when we repeat, that it was not? such a work as we 
wished to see, and that it does not supply the deficiency of 
which we have complained. A residence of several years in the 
capital of the republic, with every opportunity of acquiring in- 
formation, and of forming a true estimate of the moral and in- 
tellectual capacity of the people, has since enabled the gentle- 
man to whom we have referred to supply the defect. The pub- 
lic has indeed a right to expect that, so soon as those connexions 
are at an end, which now render silence a matter both of deli- 
cacy and duty, he will give us the result of his experience -and 
observation in a more expanded form. Such a production WOjpld 
bear the stamp of high authority, and^ust be entitled to great 
consideration and respect. 

Captain Lyon, of the British Navy, already advantageously 


• We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of paying' a merited compliment 
to Professor W. H- Keating of Philadelphia, now Director- of the Baltimore 
Mining Company at Temascaltepcc. With his professional merit and distinguish- 
ed ability as a man of science the public are well acquainted. The sacrifice of 
personal convenience and enjoyment which he has made during his residence 
in Mexico, and the rigid and disinterested economy with which he has adminis- 
tered the funds of his employers, stand in strong contrast to the? wasteful extra- 
vagance of a majorit^*of the English agents. If talent and integrity on the part 
of the agent he alone required to ensure the success of the speculation, our fel- 
low-citizens have every reason to be sanguine. 
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known to the public as the author of a spirited account of one ot 
the polar expeditions, has recently published the journal of his 
residence in different parts of Mexico, though like most of his 
predecessors, in a very meagre and unsatisfactory form. The 
circumstances attending his visit were of a peculiarly iuvourable 
character. They were such as to. inereafe'our regret that the re- 
stllt of his inquiries and observations should he mo little valuable 
In the year 182 t>, the Real del Monte and JBolanos Alining Com- 
panies in London, ffceling some anxiety as to their prospect", 
and, we have reason to believe, distrusting the ability, and, in a 
degree, the fidelity of their directors in Mexico, thought til to 
send to thttf country commissioners, who, with other ostensible 
objei?ts, were to examine into the condition of the works and 
give to their constituents such inforina'ioo as would enable th**m 
to estimate the merits of their agents, and rectify anv abuses 
which might exist. In the choice of these commissioners, the 
greatest, circumspection jvas u«ed, and a successful effort madt to 
select individuals who, by their experience and scientific aeqm- 
sitions, should do justice to the objects of the mission. Captain 
Lyon was placed at the head of it : and we are to presume, fr-w 
what is known of the ability of ihnt gentleman and his cob-agm 
that the expectations of their employers were not disappointed 
The public, however, who judge by the work lie has i.ti.i i en,r.- 
them, have much less reason to f>e. ."Otisfie i. The npp.>rtuu,; ,< 
and facilities which he enjoyed were so great mu n uvjsonabiv 
to encourage the hopd’, thar imielt new an. i valuable nii-oi.t emm 
more particularly eonincfod with mining operations, w ubi l>a\<- 
been laid before the world. Such hopes not being gratified, the 
belief naturally intrudes it'd', that Capiain Lvon poss< ."Si .( more 
materials thipt he was willing to display, am! that be .iisrowred 
a scene of gross abuse. whuh it \va< the inters si .u ifie corpora 
tions he represented, and by whose directum?. !,< vv e governed, 
carefully to hide from pubbe \ ,ew AV n ibe excepitoti ot oc 
casional essays in the English Reviews, no a'lcn m inis hitherto 
been made to lay open the various schemes, which, u»der ihe 
name of mining sperulaffons, were put m mntioit m Lieut Bri- 
tain. The complicated machinei v is still concealed. whirls acUid 
jo powerfully, and produced results so calamitous and disreputa- 
ble. ThemysUry which lias t ver t uvclopt d these p, culuir stack- 
jobs, is as dark and impem liable as mr. We therefore the 
mare regret, when a competent individual either slurs fiver the 
business of inquiry, 01 is compelled to keep sdenei by circum- 
stances beyond bis cnntiol. Without apprehending now any 
danger to Osiir rountrymen bom the contagion oi .such opera- 
tions, we would, as a matter of mere curiosity' ; desire to know 
all the incidents to the foreign mining schemes, to see all the, 
active springs, at -1 trace the progiess of tin. distinguishing pro- 
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jec.t of Hie age, from the period of its birth to the condition of 
gasping vitality in which it now is; to watch it from the gay er,a 
of it- creation, from the glittering imfucemen ts, of the first pro- 
posals, with all the array of certificates and the authority 
names, to the Hat recital of a weekly price current, where in t&e 
wE lie catalogue of mining shares all are quoted at a discoeui 
It is. however, almost too soon to expect sttch a disclosure. J|t 
t'.iiiiaie I.yon has not satisfied our expectation on this score,: we 
uiu'-t do him the justice to say, he has given«an agreeable histo^r 
ot his adventures, while wandering over a most peculiar regiofi, 
uni that his book, with all its defects, is evidently the work of a 
man of education and a gentleman. 

Mr. If. G. Ward, the late British Charg6 d’ Affaires in 
Spain, and who recently returned to England, after 
short visii to the United States, has, within the last few montbs, 
published an elaborate work, under the title of Mexico in 1827. 
With (his publication, as one possessing more than ordinary mg- 
nt, and as being the only work of authority which has appeat'ed 
since llumholdt we wish to make our readers acquainted, vfte 
scarcely hesitate to say, aware at the time that we may be sus- 
pected of a disposition to bestow excessive praise, that from the 
a a,! ei able manner in which its materials are put together and the 
attractive form in which it is presented, the tedmfoof statistical 
detail being (jualitied by the interest of personal narrate, In 
popular estimation, Mexico in 1827 will supersede the Political 
Essay. -> 

Mr. Ward's opportunities were excellent. He appears top, 
to have uniformly availed himself ot all means of increasing 
them, and In ids inquisitive and active turn ot mind, in all in- 
stances, in the ptoseculion of u-elut inquit \, to have gone far 
beyond the letter of his instt notions- In the }ear 1823, a com- 
mission was despit <>hed by the British government to 
composed of lour individuals of whom Mr, Ward was one, cor- 
responding in its objects to the mission sent by Mr, Monroe to 
Buenos Ayres, in 1818, intended as a measure of precatitfon 
and calculated ,o prevent the ill effect%of a premature recogtTt- 
t mu of independence. In less than two months the busing* 
ot the commission was so far concluded as to enable Mr. 
W ard to return to England, which he did in February 1824. 
fin the recognition by Great Britain, Mr. Ward received the ap- 
pointment of Charge to Mexico, in which capacity he returned to 
that country m lS2. r >, a short time subsequent to the arrive ! pf «Ur 
diplomatic representative, and there’remained until the middle of 
the last year. Two such visits, made under circumstances so pe- 
culiar, enabled our author not morel} to acquire aecu’rate inform- 
ation, but to institute the most interesting comparisons, and thence 
tu calculate the probable improvement which was to be anttCipat 
VO I. IV -N O. 7 r> 
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ed. In the year of his first arrival, the storm oi war had not 
ceased and a heavy, swell, the dangerous sequel to the recent 
political tempest, stj&l agitated the comm unit y and prevented the 
njfefwiy formed institutions from settling on secure foundations. 
'm&p castle at Vera Cruz was held by the Spanish troops, and an 
aljjaE e. unremitting warfare was mainlaiyad with the batteries o i 
tM tew^n, whieh afforded Uttle hope that the strength oi tin op 
rpBSSOrs was exhausted.) or that th< < were so lai di.'pnili d as to 
it a£* r1. to seize any pppoj^Uuiity which might occui ot lestonng 
trowr power. The channels of trade were not jet cleared , mles- 
tine commotion not.yet composed ; and the secret influence ot « 
party, hostile to the new system, was Operating insidiously and 
actively. IJm government w as administered by a temporary e\ 
e<sjypV$* composed.^f three prominent leaders of the revolution 
airy armies who delegated the duties to a subordinate e.omnns 
slpn. A constitution had scarcely been projected, and the a*p« c, 
o£ every tiling was in all respects decidedly revolutionary. 
PrbaS tfe® period of Mi'. Ward’s return to Mexico, to his tiuai 
departure, a different scene was presented. A constitution, lorm- 
co ’tfpon the best model, had been adopted and the machine ot 
^rvernment, once set in motion, moved actively and steadily 
Tlte work; of ^gauization was completed, and the members of 
community, inspirited by the brilliant prospect before 
theta, and with nothing to retard their advance but the influence 
of ancidlt habits, upd, the confusion incidenl to party conflicts, 
were earnestly co-operating to i-hwale Jbeil country on ih<- scab 
of nations. The contrast was highly interesting, ami trom tin 
conclusions drawn from it, Mr. Ward’s book denves its piinci- 
pal value. 

The work is divided into two sections, one containing the \a 
liable information collected by the autboi on subjects intimate 
ly ’connected with the inteiests pf the republic, and the statisti- 
ril details which he has prepared. Humboldt’s statements are r< • 
vie wetl and examined, and the tables lit has given, continued to 
'^present day. 'the. second part consists of a personal narrativi 
of 'i residence and travels in the <ou»iry. fn tin course oi tin 
ffl$pwing pages we will endeavour to piesent to our reader,* a 
viljw of thp result of Mr. Ward’s, exp^rienci , will) such rem.-u !•> 
of our. own as may lie necessary to iliusUate om opinions, when 
Lhpy are at variance from ins, and such additional details as an 
atlentfve consideration of the subject, ami some reseaidi, have 
f : n$Me$ us to collect. 

The i revolution in Mexico'cmpmenced with tshe deposition of 
the vieferoy Iturrigpray. in 180S, anu ended with the fall of the* 
list Span ifih Tfortrefcs north of the squalor, im Duriiig a 

period of at least twelve years, the mo.-u poouious provinces o{ 
New S^ain were tlte scenes of irregular and generally savage 
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contests. Plunder nn<l extermination went han^ in hand with vic- 
tory ; and at the Hose of the war, such had been the nature Ot 
flu- contest, that the moral and intellectual character of the 
ple was in no material degree improved. The conflict was otae j^f 
physical forces merely ; little moral energy had been bfpqjfflt 
into action : and while the revolutionary arjnals are adorpeww 
numerous io«tanrt's of heioic courage in the field, there is tin 
utter barrenness of that modest, unobtrtlfive heroism whigji Jh 
other countries, in the cabinet and CdlncilS, hasS inspired defsjls 
of romantic sell-denial, and patriotic deletion. During fire pe- 
riod of active war, the natio.n had propeffy no citfft govern- 
ment. The contest was purely military. The fepr civilians iVlio 
were distinguished in the insurgent ranks, Sttehas l§ldfclgO,*Bj®e- 
relos, A Ilende and others, were soon convcrtls, not merely iftlo 
soldiers, hut into cruel, merciless soldiers who seethed dispostid 
j o drown the recollection of their ancieni jpaei&c profession m 
tlu> torrents of blood they caused to flow. The influence of tile 
press was unfelt; no facilities existed for the diffusion 
formation ; and if there had at first been found even a srnall pTo- 
portion of men of a less warlike character, who, in the intervals 
of repose which all wars afffrrd, might have served their country 
b\ the exercise of civil virtues, such was the atifsjf^e of the cQtl- 
t< as well as its duration, that the influence of these habits 
a mild have hem but slightly felt. A war of fifteen yea r& makes 
every man a soldier. It need not be said that our revolution ex- 
hibits a d illerent aspect, and that its annglsPare SB much addrned 
><\ the trials and achievements of our civilians, as our tfkfriagS, 
The colonial history of New Spain presents nothing miaifligow* 
tn the provincial assemblies ol British America, since tfce ctfowk- 
tumientos, to which alone the Creoles were eligible, Md cdggf- 
/ a nee of little else than the municipal regulations of the tpvrsw. 
I’hc occasional councils of the? Mexican patriots, delibtendSoig (if 
Mu' phrase be admissible,) amid the bustle of a camp, agitated by 
the conflicting opinions and ubilriffted passions of the different 
•hiels, and never secure from hostile i riterruptkm, can witbalS Itfrte 
oropnety be compared to the Continental Congress. With the 
exception of the Convention convoked by Rayon, in 1811 , th&e 
was no povycr known or felt, ahd that, as the event proved, was 
short-lived amid the storm. There was between the different 
leaders no further concert than? the necessity of the moment re- 
quired and no common feeling but that of hostility to Spain* 
Kach leader chose his district, aftd v^ithm its limits exercised ex- 
clusive control. The troops, composed of Indians and of the most 
degraded of the Creoles, supported themsfelv&s by plunder and 
were careless as .to the regularity of their pay, as long as the 
presence of a powerful and relentless enemy intimidateU^or the 
prospect of rapine inspired them. AH the cities were in the pos- 
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session of the Spanish troops. The surface of the country is m> 
much broken and opposes so many difficulties to regular or ens\ 
h^rcourse, that it was nearly impossible, in time oi wai, to es- 
tablish a systembf steady and systematic eo-opei atiou. 1 here was 
Htt^ettrnmon principle of action, no efficient combination oi iorce, 
le disposition on the part.of the»varioiis h aders to \ ield 
•occidental territorial authority to any power that might mi- 
rintend or control them. 

IS&.her military u»en, Mexico lias reason to he proud, ller 

• I'- 
ll! 

can boast oi more nonourame names, as reiau - to 
^ , TVn e,frfaan those of Morelos, Bayou, Victoria, H-.no, 
ata4yC&^rerb. ’ittob’ deeds seem to be remembered In n.-.-o 
fellow citizens with fervent gratitude, and their memory will he 
cherished by future ages, when the recollection of tin emu.- of 
thssi^comrse shall have tailed. Besides "ttjsese leaders oi lonown, 
toefe wore in subordinate stations, many, who, liad their lot beer, 
dl^sentiy cast, would have been equally distinguished. On the 
pmfei of the native population, the urgent motive to rebellion 
#jijs ppt aignse of poli^baA ii^ury, hot a hind of personal ant: 
p||hy-;t© residents; and so fierce did this antipath) 

become, that It inspired the. most romantic devotion and detm 
mined resolution. The ci\ <1 deprivations, the commercial impe 
diments, the long serifs ot ids of political injustice and colon > 
aJ oppression^ were tbrgolten by the body of the people, bn? 
thg personal insults which the Spaniards wantonly indicted : lh r 
h wghty, insole®ee of a privileged, order, who rejected genth-no- 
and ebuoiliatio n a', the worst policy ; who disdained apology im 
opr^ct however criminal and oppressive, and wliose answer to 
a^- complaints, was “eres Crioilo y hasta,” rankled in the b» 
soifes of all, and were the active , agents in the promotion of uni- 
versa!, rjeyolt. Justice would not have satisfied the Creoles, with 
QU^a^snge ; and* .deep au^kwdy vengeance they were at last 
e^Jjfad.to take. Deeds of the most chivalrous heroism are record 
ejfc o historians of the times. The humblest Indian, a bnn.> 
in^be hour of tranquillity meek aodgentle, but in the inomwui 
fierce and relenting, teemed determined to nv;d 
Lwfete i* acts of hardihood and d#$d* of blood, line winch 
W£je have |omewhere seen recorded, we will her© mention. Foi 
tareg^years the small island of Mescals, situated in the lake oi 
Cfmpria,. was occupied by a number, of the Indians of the count! y. 
and defended against a large* Spanish force, ecSbmanded by (de- 
nial Cruz. JTimugjfi. straitened fey famine, and exposed to neces- 
sities of every kind, their resolution never flagged, and by their 
activity and u»congu*p&ble energies they not only were enabled 
!o maintain a vigilant defence, but occasionally to attack the Spa- 
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nish out -posts, and spread leiror and havoc among the besieg- 
ers When at last such a force was collected by the European 
commander, as to render further opposition useless, a message 
was sent by him, that unless there was a timely surrender, too 
one should be spared. The Indians returned the heroic austt^r, 
“ Qtu- corra la sangre*!’* ^Let, # the blood flow!) The thre^fc^as 
car.-sed into execution, and after a gfAlanl resistance, every ope 
of ; -r brave defenders was put to the swcBPd. 

Wo quote from Mr. Ward the fd^ffwigf; romantic acec^ftw&'ot 
the Mitlerings of General Victoria duringa period of the war : — 

“ Victorians trials did not cease witji tbitf pursuit : harassed, aikL’ wbl^ ugitit,* fcv 
the fatigues which he had undergone, bid clothe s torn to ^eG^g* and ms Htyglv 
lacerated by the thovm underwood of Ole liopics, lie was Indfi^tiUbw^ 
tU tranquillity; hut his sufferings were still almost jjjereiBBfe.' .taipw/kr 
Mimmcv, in- managed to subsist upon the fruits of which nature re 
those climates; fag in the winter fie Was frttenubted by bo nge^&iid I dt&whea*d 
Sum repeaiedlj affirm, that no repast has afforded h»m so much p!ett$pre sin^e, 
:ts lie experienced,, after being long deprived of food, in gnawing this bo^te^bt 
horns m other animals, that ne happened to fmfl dead in the woo^S* T&y t&- 
fsva «, he accustomed hhnself tb such absrirx no , that he could »n< 1 

t veil fi\ c days, without tasting any thing but water, without experiencing oh} 
-enous mconvi nieiice ; but whenever lie was deprived of sustenance for a lohgci 
period, lus sufferings were vcr\ acute. Fur thirty months he never tasted bread, 
no- rt aw a human being, nor thought, at times, eVfer to see one again. His 
*« < to reduced to a single wrapp^T of cotton, \Hi:ch’fcefoum!tM4& day, when c&iv 

• i, b\ hunger lu had approached nearer than usual it) some Indian hutS^and thh 
■ i regarded an an m estimable treasure. 

M Tin mo«h m which Victoria, cut off, as In w^ a ^fraifeaU corn mu mcatioi 
t 'am tlu v mid, received intelftg^tfee of tin* u i olulhfti of 1821, is hardly lerVcx* 
vaordmary than iht* tact ot his having Ik<*h able toshpport ei&tencc amidst so 
mam hardships, during the intervening period. *; 

,v \\ lu. n a, 1818 he was abandoned byaffthe rest of his men, he was ad^mbj 

• v, o Indians, v ho lingered with him to tnf last, and on whose fidelity he knew 

hi could rely, it am ch&Wge took place, where lie w islu d them to loSk for him 
He pointed, m reply, to a mountain at some distance, .uid told them that ois^Jlva 1 
mountain, pulutpa, th« } might, #nd bones. only reason for selcwng 

q uie ;ts le ing particularly rugged, ana inaccessible , and surrounded by forest *- 
! a \ I St extent, 

“ The Indians treasured up this hint, and the fir$t news of^urbtde'- 

declaration reached ,thei% they act out 'w quest of Victoria ; they m * 

umiiig ai the foot of tin mountain, wnd emp loved six whole w ecks iu 

• 1st woods with which it was covered, touring this (tine, they lived 

h\ 'Ik cha^i ; hutlindmg their stock of mabce < \Yu i 1, and' all theirtfronsitn* 
*.,.ikug, tin y were about to give-up the atifesnpt, w hen oie- of tliem disem ctxsdpin 
n ohsing a ravine which V iotopa o^gasipxudly frequented, the print of a fcqt, wM&h 
iu unmet hale A i c cognised tb be that 6f an Europe an. Bt European, 1 mawldif tjSw- 
uj)i an descent, and eOOs^q \ i acc ust o rn l d to wear shoes, wl i iffih a! 
a difference of? shape to the foot,* very perceptibh to the eye of active* The 
lndun \^ ait cd two tlayjt^pon th^, seeing nothing of Victoria, at^d iipd- 

mg his suj>t)ly of provisions quite at aw end, he suspended upon a tqpe, nfearthe 
place, four tortiftas,^ httlc lhkiz^ cak^ wl ich were all he had left, wkI set out 
tor bis village, in orUp to rcjileliish hoping that if VTbtoria ahendd 

pass in the mean tune, the tortiitofi woui&attmct and convince him 

dial some friqud was ii; search Win. . 

His littl-- plan succeeded complcteh' : Victoria, on crossing the ravine, two 
-1 ;l\ h ul’U rv. Hi-ds, perceived the thsaze cakes flie tiirds had fortunately not 

devoured. He Hid then been four whole days v&thont eating, and upwards o< 
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'«o \ cars without tasting bread ; ami he Bays himself, that lie. devoured the tor 
tillas before the cravings of his appetite would allow him to reflect upon tin sin- 
gularitv of finding them oh this solitary .spot, where he had nettr heiore seen any 
Utpaeof ahumanbwrtg. He was ntrt'al a loss to determine whether they had been 
Irft there by fnetid or foe ; but feeling sure tbat yrhoever had left them, intend- 
c|E to, return, he concealetj, himself near the place, in order to observe bis motions, 
arid take his own measures accordingly. < ^ 

<*'Wkhin a short time the Indian return-d Victoria instantly rt cognised Inti 
...abruptly started from his concealment, in order to wfetcorm his faithful fol- 
lower ; but the man, temfyed at seeing a phantom covered with hair, emaciated, 
ftWd.ffijk&hed only with an wd cptton wrapper, advancing upon him with a sword 
"firnwwthSJ, from arr^ftgstmc buShes, took to flight ; and it was only on heanng 
hittwelf repeatedly called -by'Ms name, that he recovered bis composure ‘•ufTi- 
t iendkf lo recognise his old general, flf wob affected beyond measure at the -.tat , 
in wnwlrhe found him, and conducted turn instantly to his village, where Victo 
da tyas receiv<!H with the- gn-at* st enthusiasm. The report of hw le-appearane. 

■ preadTlike lightning through flu province, where it veas not credited at fust, so 
tirmiy was every one convinced of his death, but. as soon as it was know n th 
tiuadelQjii Victoria; was. indeed in existence, all the old insurgents rallied mu mi 
him. lit an incredibly short; time, he induced tl\p whole province, with tin ev 
ception of the fortified towns, to declare for independence, and then set out to 
ioin Itttrhide, who Was aft -that «»in)e preparing for the siege of Mexico. He mr 
'■eeeptjjd.ss^h ,^p^tt,^pp»rept cordiality ; bui lds independent spirit was too htth 
, u .uapfinn with Iturblae’a pi't^ecls, lor this good understanding to continue long 
Vrcfa^ia had fcHight fur a Hheraltorm of government, and not merely for a clump 
of Blasters ; and Iturbide, unable to gain him over, drove him again into tin 
wood*, during bis abort-lived reign, from wlience he only returned to give tie 
-igiwd for a general rising against die too ambitious cnapeim. ” 

Vicente Guerrero, the military rival of Victorci and Bravo 
and now the popular leader in Mexico, was equally distinguish 
"d Idr his gallantry ftp4 obstinate attachment to the cause of lire 
dom, All accounts 4grec tn describing this extraordinary in 
dividual as distinguished by a singular energy of character, and 
activity qf intellect. We regret that Mr. Ward lias afforded m- 
few details of his military and political career. They would 
deadly illustrate the peculiarities of the revolutionary struggle 
,n Mexico, in which General Guerrero took, perhaps, a more 
uniformly active part, than any one of his countrymen. His ar- 
dour was too great to admit of an inactive participation in the 
dapper of the times ; he was always on the offensive ; always 
beatingup some qtistJspecling post, or, when his means aliened 
it* attacking with his characteristic energy the maftn force of tite 
Spaniards. His iron frame enabled him to defy exposure, and*-to 
undergo a degree of privation and suffering scarcely crpdible. Ho 
w^jtJps only one ot the patriot chieftains who could boast of In 
<U$n lineage ; and to this distinction may he attributed in a great 
the popular favour which he has always enjoyed. With 
his t#o |flustrious cotemporaries, the present president, and late 
vise-president, he has been the object of the affectionate admira- 
tion of the Mtexi caps* and may m»w bsvregarded as the only sur- 
vivor of the leading men of the revocation, whose patriotism is 
unsuspected, and who$e popularity is .undiminished. 

From the peculiar locality of the contending pasties in Mext- 
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00, tin- insurgents being scattered over the country, and the 
Spanish authorities remaining in quiet, possession of the cities, 
one consequence of a happy nature resulted. The great libraries 
which had boon established under the auspices of the church, 
were preserved untouched ; and the scientific institutions whfoh 
had just sprung into existence, remained unmolested. If we mis- 
take* not, every city of consequence in the republic was trans- 
ferred by capitulation ; and, even when the storm of war ap- 
proached their walls, the protecting arm 0# ecclesiastical autho- 
rity was stretched forth to save the invitations which that au- 
thority had called info being. Beside the great sc ie»tifia s esta- 
blishments in the capital, the libraries and seminarists of ibdta- 
mg in the smaller cities, whilst they show the exigence of dome 
spirit of beneficence in the Spanish government, remain the so- 
litary usetul legacies which the colonial clergy have bequeathed. 
The library at Puebla, which has been preserved and guarded 
by the watchful care of the bishop of that state, a prelate whose 
talents and accomplishments all travellers join in celebrating, is 
u proud monument of the well exercised power of the Catholic 
• lergy. 

To the purely military character of the revolution, and to the 
ecclesiastical institutions, may be attributed the creation of the 
two great interests, which existed at the close of the War. Mexico 
« us a nation of soldiers and of priests; and, in the struggle between 
the two parties, the civil character of her citizens made little pro- 
gress. The age. of bigoted attachment to roligfon having passed, and 
die identity ol devotion to the church and to the Spanish govern- 
ment being t stablished by the declaration of the Pope himself, (in 
the Hm u'tico. or cireularof 24th September 1 S 24 , ) the triumph of 
’he military followed as a matter of course. Religious-enthusiasm 
\ lelded to the paramount influence; and the clergy soon found, 
that the only mode of maintaining even a portion of -their power, 
uas by being contented with a subordinate station in- the com- 
munity. If the foremost rank was yielded to the soldier, hehad 
no objection to the exercise of power by the Spiritual father m 
.in inferior splnJre. The first fruit of the military passion of the 
day., was the elevation of Iturbklelo tin* throne, and the prostra- 
tion of th<* > liberties of the country at his feet. Its permanent 
efforts are seen in the subjection of c.vil to military authority, 
and the contamination of the new republic with the poison of a 
morbid admiration of military fame, and eagerness for the attain- 
ment ol military distinction. To tips hour, tin* government of 
Mexico is, de faMu. military. Civil offices exist, and a regular- 
ly constituted form of government has been established ; bur ci- 
vil office seems trj*be little more than the recotnpen-e tor mili- 
tary prowess. A recurrence to a list ol the public function- 
srie-, \\ 1 J 1 “iitiste us of tfir» f-e't. The pre g .i<!e-'t . '-'ce- president. 
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And. more titan half the cabinet are military men ; several ol the 
governors of the states, by a singular anomaly in the political 
system, arc generals of division and military commandants un- 
der the federal government; the diplomatic corps has its share 
of m&rtial men; and, if the inquiry be followed out, it will be 
found, that, from the highest to the lowest rank in the govern 
nttfmjt, civil merit, an acquaintance from education and early dis 
cigitne with civil d ufcies, is little regarded. But. farther than this 
'Pfete administration of justice to a great extent is in the same 
hands, tn the year I-8M, so great was the increase of crime in 
the ^metropolis, that it was found necessary to re-organize tht 
mdlthil tribunals of the war and to render all offences, above 
the gfttde of larceny, cognizable before them. Treason, murder, 
robbery and ail the higher crimes are excluded from civil courts; 
and, so late as the trial of the notorious state prisoner Arenas, 
the military court of Mexico warmly resented an attempt made 
iiy another body to take cognigawee of the matter. The police 
of a|| the towns is administered by the soldiery. The public 
wjifib, on all festivals, are filled with gens d 'armes — a sergeant’s 
guard parades nightly in the lobbies of the theatre. The power 
of anoffieer corresponding to our constable, invested with civil 
authority only, is unknown. The bayonet and not tlie staff is the 
badge of authority. 

The burthen of a standing army is roost severely felt in- Mexi- 
co and is an evil ncft-gasiiy removed. By the report of the Se- 
cretary at. Ws#in 004% the aniu '‘(insisted of no less than 5 s .n. 55 
men, Of whom, though but 82,000 were under arm-., all were 
liable to be callbd into service, and all at one time or other had 
been in the receipt of pay. The. expenses of tin* war depart- 
ment in the' present, year, were estimated at nine millions ol dol- 
lars, about four-fifths of the whole expenditures ol got eminent. 
There are this time eight generals of division on full pay and 
two on half pay, l*eside« t?tv®nty>six brigadiers, whose joint, com- 
pepfatkm amounts annually to 150,000 dollars. Hitherto the 
nOlfi$Hiii war with Spain ha* afforded a pretext for the continu- 
ance of a large disposable force and now rendert* any diminu- 
tion of 4he army extremely difficult. Other obstacles also exir.t. 
not easily surmounted. The resources of the country, have thus 
far boon sufficient to enable the government to pay their troops, 
at«d have postponed the danucis apprehended from throwing so 
larj^b-a body of men suddenly out of employment. But the fail- 
ure of many smuccs ol r< v^uuc during the last year, and the 
shock given to 'he national credit by the non-payment of the in- 
terest on thoforeign loans, r -nder it. probable that the period is 
approaching, at which the strength of the government will be 
ascertained, when put in opposition to the demands of a rapa 
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;iml Idle soldiery, ami when the derisive measure of a great 
rclreurhinent of the military expenses must lake ptaee. 

'Idle elll ■(' l s of the martial character* of the Involution in New 
Sp^in in the undue 1 elevation of military, and depression of civil 
h. dots have Jieeu thus cursorily traced — not so much to discour- 
se* the hope-, and c\[k*cI.i 1 ions of those who invidiouslv call 
< heinseU ( < the partisans oi (he new community, as to account 
for the slow progress winch it has mode, and. the distressing con- 
rubious it has < xpeiieuced. W'c are aware that in answer to our 
opinions n will i>e, urged, that a nation which so soon after a re- 
\oluhon rnuld organize a govVrnment t*oi responding to that ot 
M <-\i c>», cannot !n- ho thoroughly infected with a military spirit. 
WY most readily n ply, that at this time oi’ day, aucl more par- 
1 1 1 " i !.m I \ on this Milo of the Atlantic, a government military in 
‘mm and not despotic, cannot exist. In Mexico especially, there 
a as no choice. The la II oi Ilurbule was a lesson to such ol^the 
• t \ oiot ionai \ leaders as were alone able to establish an arbitrary 
-oven ; and i he. ti parity of merit induced a rivalship which effec- 
iady pr« vented the undue elevation of any one. The theory of 
■ • d govennnent was then the only alternative. It is not, how- 
■- . i. we will add, the form so much as the spirit of the institu-* 
'...ns to which we ha\e referred; the spirit, the existence of 
wiiuh no one with opportunities of observation can deny — the 
■pint which render- military distinction the abject of universal 
onhitinn. and the key to populai labour; which entails on the 
niton tin burthen of a large standing army in time of peace, 
which interferes with the enjoyment of civil right, wdiich has 
hitherto prevent! d the institution of jury dais and the writ ol 
‘i die, vs corpus; and winch, if we may descend to particulars, has 
more than once enabled an officer of government to break into 
•Jo (louse of a loreign merchant, and compel the payment ol 
duties before tin- term oi credit had expired, while at the very 
vnu the pi o tested bills of ttie government were postponed or 
neglected, to the rum of tin- individual whose immunities were 
•hu" violated. » 

()>j tin 1 expulsion of the Spanish force*. and the downhill ol 
t lie ephemeral empire ot lturliide. two great parties in the re- 
puhhc. came’into existence. Mi. W'ud compares them to the 
party distinctions of our republic. Wo shall see in some points 
how true, and in others, how incorrect the analogy is. One cir- 
cumstance however may be here noticed , that owing to the pe- 
culiar relations of the Mexican republic in regard to the mother 
country, and the strong linn of distinction drawn between the 
different orders of^ociety, a virulence of political ieelmg has 
been engendered far exceeding any thing on our records, and in- 
ducing acts which even a political latitudinari.m, a being prover 
f'iallv of pliant principles and easy conscience, would find r* do 
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ficult to justity. The parly distinct ions were first perceptible 
immediately prior to tho to? mat ion of the constitution in 
when a material diversify of opinion existed as to the most ju- 
dicious form in which the neve government should be cash A 
number of the leading men of intelligence, wealth and consc 
quent influence, whoM republican prmtTples were above suspi 
cion, preferred the Central fi>rm. They thought they saw, in the 
rarity of population, the difficulties of regular intercoms between 
the different sections of the count n, and the want of commu- 
nion between the provinces, insuperable objections to the Fede- 
ral scheme. They Inlieyed that the charactir and disposition ot 
that population wa re such as to require the enemy ol a consoli- 
dated government, whether to inspire exertion or to cheek Inn n- 
tiousness ; that the mass of the people being unenlightened ny 
education and disciplined intelligence, it would be impossible to 
find in sufficient mimbrr individuals competent to conduct tie 
complicated operations* of general and state governments: ami 
finally they conceived, 'we believe, honestly-,) ihat in the tloi 
disorganized condition of the finance* and pecuniary n^ourem 
of the country, there existed a preliminary obstacle m *he fie 
^nation of any but a strong government, who^e sbnplh itv of 
structure should be incompatible with lavish expemhtin e, an.i 
whose power should, in time of need, secure the * oib etum oS rt 
venue. The instance of Colombia was cited by one party, am: 
the more logical illustration derived i \ om our expei umre irmmpb 
antly adduced by tin* oilier. The arguments of the (ViMm! paiu 
were resolutely and successfully combated, and the pirsem 
stitution, Federal hi all its features, excellent m many, and ine 
gularand defetlive in some, was \ecurely eMablishfii Tfu germ 
of party feeling once planted, produced new and vigor mm Took 
T he two parties who had respectively been enrolled under tht 
banner* of Federalism and Centralism, tbougli they no long* r 
had as significant appellations, were distinguished by Cm most 
Opposite opinions, and followed the most distinct com ms The 
one was composed of the great body of the Federal 1 eaders, 
and was ehaructei d l>y the most ultra democratic principles 
Hostility not merely to Spain, but to the Kuropeau residents, 
was its prominent featuie On the other hand, many of the 
most mei it or ions r.‘iz«uis of the republic, w hose detestation ol the 
Spanish government bad been id* as !\ pro\ ed, anticipated tin worst 
consequences from tie* i adit alism of their opponents, and believed 
that conciliation in rigard in the natives of the mother eonnlrx 
was by far the best policy. They not only saw, in the sacrifice 
of the rights of tho Spaniards, a violation n\ solemn agreement 
calculated to inspiie indignation in the rest of the world, but pre- 
dicted disastrous effects upon the national cucbt and consequen- 
ces unpropitious to tiieir own security. The remnants of other 
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factions which once had influence, hut which accident had over- 
thrown, attached themselves to one orllie other of the two le id- 
ing parties, as they found their respective lends least repulsive* 
The clergy, the Spaniards, and those few misguided zealots who 
regretted the destruction of tin* ancient institutions, joined the 
moderate party. The nhrjonly gf the subordinate officers of the 
arm\, those in particular 1 wjw had hem) devoted to luirlude, 
were to he found among tire federalists. Eidi part}' in this 
wav had some taint of .uih-iepuldicanism! The institution of 
masoni}, which, we have* Ueu taught to believe, was one of 
charitv and benevolence, was converted into a political engine, 
and the orders of Scotch and ^ ork masons afTbrded#the distin- 
guishing appellations of the two Mexican political sects. * 

The contests between those dividing factions have, from the 
pi no 1 of their form ition. been continued with the utmost acri- 
mony. In number, the democratic party, ( Yorkino 9 ) there as 
e!v \here, lets been most powerful; whilst in wealth, talents, 

,t nd eufghPmed intelligence, their adversaries have had a do 
■ *ied supenoritv. Until very lately, it was impossible, putting 
• mt of \ tew the general principle from which happily in every 
country the triumph of the popular cause is to be inferred, to 
* u dec i ure which would ultimately gain the ascendancy. Con- 
gress was m ail} equally dividend, or rather the two houses were 
a! i\,r\s in decided opposition to each other. The candidates for 
’ li*‘ presidential chair, on the retirement of the present incum- 
ht. nt, wen nun of great personal inlluon^e, independently of 
polit’ial connexions. Tiie president himseli seemed determined 
»o maintain a strict neutrality, not onl\ m tin* expression ot 
opinion, hut m the distribution of oihee V majority of his ca- 
hme; weie fCsiorr, yc.v. whilst ins principal minister, (Mr. Ksteva, 
Secietar\ of the Pleasure. 4 and his confident nil secretary , were 
\ orkmo.s. 'The clergy. whose influence t s Mill groat, lent Iheil 
a*-'*! Mauve to the part\ who mv me i disposed to sustain their fall- 
ing lorlune. 'Hie mditarv, on the contrary, suppm ted the opi- 
nions which alfbrdod them the grea n a^nisc. W d'u this appa- 
rent mpnidy ol 0 force„ it i> \am to conjrcfnre how long the strug- 
g!e\vould have continued, had not on »j» t euros taken place with- 
in the last vear which, b\ exposing Mu designs ot some indivi- 
duals of eminence in the Kscoc^s pirtv, have impaued their in 
fiuenc( and accelerati d tlu ir rum We have said that hostilit} 
to the Spanish residents was the characteristic ot the ultra libe- 
ral part}. This hostility arising frym motives of a mixed cha- 
racter which for many reasons we shall not pretend to devvlope, 
for a long time mej with but little encouragement. •The Spani- 
ards were loo numerous; they were* influential, not only from 
‘•heir numbers, hut from their force of character and purity ot 
conduct iu the ordinary intercourse of life: Mu t political friend 4 - 
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were zealous and active; the letter of the laws and treaties 
which secured them in the privileges of citizens, was distinct; 
and the obligation of those laws was not openly questioned. .The 
torrent of prejudice, swelled by the impure streams of private 
animosity and jealousy which flowed in on all sides, was how- 
ever too powerful, and the mounds behind which they fancied 
themselves secure, were in quiet succession broken down. The 
course of their enemies was too rapid for consistency ; and the 
treasures which have been devised lor the ruin and expulsion of 
the Spaniards, have been marked not merely by oppression and 
high-h andcci tyranny, but by timorous malevolence and injus- 
tice. The state necessity of the Mexican legislators, which was 
the only argument used 1o justify their acts, was peculiarly what 
Mr. Sheridan called “a quibbling, pilfering, prevaricating state 
necessity, skulking behind the skirts of justice, and stealing a 
pitiful justification from whispered accusations and fabricated ru- 
mours.” If they meditated an attack upon the privileges of the 
Spanish, citizens, it was* necessary to raise the terrors of some 
** Popish plot,” or to use the pretext afforded by some accidental 
disorder, and when the blow was struck, fear and remorse seemed 
to palsy the JPm of the executioner and only served to prolong 
the torture of the victims. This course of policy of the Mexi- 
can general and state governments in regard to the old Spaniards, 
deserves and, if the result be such as we anticipate, will recei\e 
th,e unqualified reprobation of the rest of the world. The ex- 
cuses which arc offered to justify the severity of these measures, 
scaffeely deserve notice. Perhaps we are wrong in saying that 
any apology has ever been offered. The apprehensions of suc- 
cessful foreign invasion, which no reasonable man can entertain, 
the dark insinuations of internal conspiracies, the details of 
which no one beyond the verge of the cabinet councils pretends 
to know, constitute the sole justification which has been offered. 
The late dangerous revolutionary movement would seem to have, 
been an effect, rather than a cause of the measures which were 
adopted; and of the o iron instances of this, further than an overt 
act of treason was involved in an hostile opposition to the re- 
cognised authority, the world knows nothing. At the head bf it 
was an individual more universally popular in the republic than 
any other — popular, not only from the urbanity of his manners, 
aujd known benevolence of his disposition, hut from the recol- 
lection of his services and sacrifices in the republican cause dur- 
ing; the war. Untiring zeal, exhaustless activity, and unconquer- 
able fortitude, distinguished'the. revolutionary career of the late 
vice-president of Mexico. Every member of his family had 
been earnestly co-operating with the patriots,' gmd many of them 
had laid down their Jives in the defence of liberal principles. 
One peculiarity of the revolutionary life of general Bravo dc- 
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nerves to he distinctly noted, as affording a solitary resting-place 
for the eye of mild philosophy, in the midst of the waste of such 
a conflict. He was uniformjy merciful in his treatment of a con- 
quered foe, and never once was betrayed, amidst the provoca- 
tions to which he was exposed, into the commission of an act irre- 
coneiieablc with the mqrciful precepts of humanity and religion. 
An anecdote is rotated by the ‘historians of thp Revolution, and 
repeated by Mr. Ward, whiV.h though perfectly familiar to those 
who are acquainted with Mexican history, jnay not be known to 
the generality of our readers. It records an act of mercy which 
stands in strong contrast to the inhuman massacres of Hidalgo at 
Guanaxuato and Guadalajara,* and of Padre Torres in the l$j£uo, 
under whom assassination was truly reduced to aytsfera, ai}d de- 
liberate murder recognised as a leading principle of policy. Dur- 
ing the year 1812, Don Leonardo Bravo, the father of fh,e gene- 
ral, who was then fighting under the banners of Moi$Jas, was 
taken prisoner by the viceroy’s troops, and carried .in, chains to 
Mexico. Sentence of death was passed ujion him as a traitor* to the 
Spanish crown. Before the period of his execution arrived, his son, 
after an obstinate combat at the Palmar, had defpted a strong de- 
tachment of Spanish troops and taken three hatred, {prisoners. 
An uffei was immediately made to the viceroy by general Bravo, 
to exchange these prisoners for his father, which was peremptorily 
rejected, and the sentence of death carrried into immediate , exe- 
cution. Retaliation on li is unhappy prisoners would have been 
the most natural course for the afflicted ^on. A nobler linp of 
conduct was pursued. He instantly ordered th£jg)^to be set'iat li- 
bciiy “ wishing,” as lie said, “to put it out of his owmjjdwer 
to avenge on tlum the death of his parent, lest, in the flits t mo- 
ment of grief, the temptation should prove irresistible . ” 

The consistency of his republican principles, was proved by 
ins firm opposition to Iturhide, whose iniquitous designs be Seems 
to have early detected, and who in vain, by all the means in his 
power, endeavoured to win hi in into his interest. On the fall ol 
the emperor, general Bravo became the leader of the central 
party; and, <an the formation of the constitution, he was elected 
vice-president, having been unsuccessful in the contest for the 
presidential chair. From this period he has been regarded as the 
leader of ihe opposition. In that capacity, his great personal in- 
fluence and weight of character w^ere peculiarly important to. his 
associates, and his devoted attachment to his country and kndwn 
patriotism would, it was hoped, have operated to control tjhoir 
violence, and sooth their irritation. Unfortunately this hope 
lias not been realized ; and we have lately seen the man who hod 
most contributed'to the emancipation of Mexico, at the hea^, of 
rebellion against her lawful government. The history of the 
overt acts of this ill-advised and short-lived revolt, is familiar to 
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our readers. General Bravo, with his principal associates, has 
been found guilty, and banished the republic. Of the details of 
the conspiracy, though it has been *11)6 subject of judicial de- 
cision, little is known. The defence of the prisoners — their 
account of the secret springs of their conduct have never, as 
far as we are informed, been laid before *ihe world. We must, 
therefore in the absence of information either rbceive with confi- 
dence the vagpe accusations of their political enemies, of an in- 
tention to restore the*Spanish authority and of a league legularly 
negotiated with European agents, or we must infer less disgrace- 
ful and more natural motives, from the previous career of the 
conspirators* and from their tried* patriotism and intelligence. 
We do not believe, that any one in his senses could for a mo- 
ment have supposed it possible to restore the royal authority. 
We cannot believe, that such men as general Bravo and his pro- 
minent friends, would have consented to any plan which proposed 
such % result. We are not sanguine as to the immediate prospe- 
rity of the new republics, and have no extravagant confidence in 
the ability of their public men, but we believe the decree has 
ge«e forth to dissolve for ever the tie which hound the colonies 
to the mother country, and that it is too thoroughly severed to 
be reunited by human effort. Il' the chains of servitude be pre- 
paring for the new-born freemen, they are forging in the work- 
shop of some domestic tyrant. The resources of the Spanish 
government are exhausted, its energy broken down. On this 
account, Ubtil we are better informed, we shall not be disposed 
10 credit the efattnOrous accusations of the liberals of Mexico, and 
indelibly to stamp the fair fame ol some of her patriots, by y ield- 
ing faith to a charge, not merely of criminality, but of mad- 
ness. Other motives may be traced which arc far more natural. 

The persecution of the old Spaniards had been continued with- 
out intermission, and at the close of the last year, nothing was 
wanting to complete the series of unrighteous enactments hut 
the decree of exile and confiscation. The first law passed, de- 
prived them of an equal participation in the offices of govern- 
ment and provided for the dismissal of all SpaniaVds in the ser- 
vice, with a clause granting them their salaries during the plea- 
sure of the executive. The injustice and inconsistency of the 
framers of this law were exposed with great success during the 
which preceded its passage through congress. The 
vRjlttti'On of positive stipulation which it involved, and the virtual 
dif^afttiefaisement which it inflected, left its victims little to hope. 
Th& Jbtfrs of the Spanish residents were naturally excited, and 
extended to the friends who had so earnestly advocated their 
riglHs. Every one saw that their political adversaries only 
awaited the moment, when the public mind should be worked to 
a proper pitch, to strike, a deadly blow, and they had too little 
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confidence in their generosity, to doubt that the power when ac- 
quired would he exercised. No one felt himself secure. Some 
left the country, whilst the great majority remained, in the hope, 
no doubt, that by some vigorous exertion or providential inter- 
ference, they might be enabled to check the torrent. Events 
seemed however to be* most, uppropitious ; the discovery of the 
plot of the mad jjriest Arenas, who is said to have been the in- 
strument of an agent of the King of Spain, afforded a new pre- 
text for a general denunciation, and a new cause of alarm to the 
excited Spaniards. We may easily suppose that the councils of 
individuals in so high a state of alarm, were not the most dispas- 
sionate, and that the measures which they proposed -£>r theii* own 
security, were not always within the limits of allegiance.* By 
those oppressed and indignant men, whose very excesses wore 
not without apology, General Bravo was unfortunately surround- 
ed. Admitting to the full extent the justice of their complaints, 
and recognising the illegality of the policy adopted towards them, 
it was natural to sympathize in their fears as well as their indig- 
nation, and not easy to confine that indignation within proper 
bounds. The succession of events in the recesses of these coun- 
cils is hidden from us, and it is almost forbidden to conjecture 
what immediately led to the adoption of the violent measures 
which have resulted so calamitously as regards the individuals con- 
cerned, and so far as the suppression of disorder goes, so happily 
for the country. We confess, rejecting as* we do emphatically 
the idea of a treasonable connexion with Spain, we incline to the 
side of charity, and while we condemn most explicitly the .mode 
adopted of obtaining redress, arc willing to believe that the kc- 
tnat'iig motive in the minds of the rebels was a settled sense of 
deep injustice, and the reasonable fear of further wrong. They 
professed to support the cause of the constitution, which they al- 
leged to have been violated. They asserted their intention to 
maintain in the enjoyment of their rights a class of citizens who 
ha<l been wantonly oppressed and insulted. Whether their pro- 
fessions were insincere, ami whether beneath this mask, more 
sinister desigtfs were projected, ii is not for us to say. 

'We will conclude these observations on the internal political con- 
dition of ljic republic, with the following remarks of Mr. Ward, 
contained in his closing chapter, and which appear to have been add- 
ed after the news of the recent movements had reached England: — 

“ In a country just emerging from a threat political crisis, there must ever be 
a bitterness of feeling on political questions, which older nations can hardly 
compii heiul ; although, a century ago, our own annals might have fumislUjd a 
counterpart to violence. In M<. uco this feeling has been carried very &® in- 
deed. Tile Yorkinost as new men, struggling to dispossess their adversarf^j of 
that power winch is* the real object of both, were undoubtedly the assailant* ; 
but acrimony has not been wanting on the other side ; and the personalities 
in which, for two years, the newspapers of the two parties have indulged, prove 
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but too clearly, that, under similar circumstances, nature is always the same ; 
while liberty, in her infancy, only tends to develop more rapidly those pas. 
sions, which appear, in every part of the world, to be most deeply implanted in 
the human breast. 

*‘The Yorkhios have made up by numbers, for what they wanted originally in 
individual influence. Their plans have been prosecuted with great activity, 
and as the desperate appeal to the country, to which their opponents have just 
been driven, appears to have failed entirely, if they use their \ ictory with foi - 
beifcrance, the success of their candidate (general Guerrero,) at the approaching 
election for the presidency, seems to he certain. But upon forbearance at the 
present crisis, every thing depends ; for of general Bravo’s devotion to the cause 
of his country, but one opinion is entertained throughout New Spain. Should 
there be any attempt, therefore, to punish too severely a step, w Inch all must 
deplore, although none can judge of its civise without a knowledge of the cu- 
cts&stances by«which the passions on both sides have been excited, and the 
tnfUsilkm from political to personal hostility effected, — blood w ill be found to 
lcai^to blood, and a long series of' calamities mry still cloud the prospects of the 
republic. 

** I trust, however, that these calamities will be averted. There are in Mexico 
a number of excellent men, unconnected with either of the parties, whose ani- 
mosity has threatened the country with a civil war. At the head of these is ge- 
neral Ajictoria* hi whose moderation and thoroughly honourable intentions, the 
most implicit confidence may be placed. To him, and to his friends, 1 look for 
the pi^iervation of tranquillity. Of its necessity he is thoroughly convinced ; and 
hi* influence, if properly exerted, will, I think, be found sufficient to insure it. 
Short as the recent struggle has been, it has already done incalculable mischief, 
and destroyed the fair reputation which Mexico was beginning to acquire in Ku 
rdjife, by the fidelity with which her engagements with foreign capitalists wer** 
at first met. Dissent ions, bordering upon civil war, in whatever causes they may 
originate, must tend to diminish the commercial demand, and with it the general 
resources of the country* The customs maybe icgardcd a* the basi> of the 
wH<Sfe revenue of Mexico ; not only as forming in themselves its most important 
brunch, but 4» facilitating <he collection of all the other branches, by giving to 
th^xecutive thrift command of money, without which, in a new country , no s 
tem ot administration ^an be organized, a.id no subordination enforced. 

"What my expectations with regard to them were six months ago, l ha\r 
stated in the Fourth Section of the Third Book, in which I estimated their pro- 
bable produce during the present year at eight millions of dollars. There is now 
not the least prospect that those calculations will he found correct. I am inform- 
ed that one third of the orders given by our merchants tor the pns- nt season 
have been countermanded, in consequence of the unsettled aspect of alKuis, and 
of the embarrassment which the expulsion of the old Spaniards ha* occasioned 
in the commercial world ; and although the storm appears to have blown over, 
it ia veiy questionable whether confidence will be entirely restored, until the 
election for the ensuing presidency, which takes place in Qftober, be decid 
ed* w 

Did our limits allow, we would be glad to present to our read- 
ers a view of the character and extent of the commercial inter- 
course of the United States and Mexico, and of the disastrous 
in&l&nce of the recent commotions and alarms on the interests 
of#ur own citizens. The subject is curious and interesting in 
ey w y aspect. It would illustrate the vast stake we have in the 
wapre and advancement of our sister republic, and at the same 
time (Slow of how little worth are national sympathies, when 
put in competition even with national vanity. The scries of fla- 
grant injuries to our merchants, and of shameful preferences to 
British interests, would' startle any one who is not aware of the 
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slight influence which our government, from its peculiarity of 
structure, has been able to exercise. At present we will only re- 
mark, that the trade between Mexico and this country is at the 
lowest ebb, and the probability is strong, that it will soon, if not 
cease to exist, at least be reduced to the accidental commercial 
intercourse, dependingtm occasional alterations of the market, of 
which, in consequence of our, vicinity, we only can avail ourselves. 
In the year 1S26, (which includes one period of active trade,) of 
six hundred and thirty-nine vessels which 'entered the ports of 
Mexico, three hundred and ninety -nine were American, and the 
great body of the cargoes consisted of cotton gdodvof ow manu- 
facture. We were at that time enabled, not nnlr ijrijenniifirllj 
contend with the British manufacturers, with WtsStte f&bdte the 
market was glutted, but to do so under such disadvantages from 
the oppressive duties and difficulties of transportation, that an 
advance of two hundred per cent, on invoice prices Whs requi- 
site to give the merchant a profit; Our graders had an inestima- 
ble advantage over the European merchants, in the proximity of 
our ports which enabled them to make at least two voyages to 
one. If Mr. Ward he correct in regarding the Mexican trade as 
important to Europe and particularly to Great Britain, we do 
not err in attaching the greatest importance to our commercial 
relations. The present prospect is most discouraging. By the 
new tariff enacted at the commencement of the current year, \(h 
great an increase of duty is imposed, that otur eottoo goods aTe 
now absolutely prohibited , and no one *ar licit Jtmerie*i& 

produce or manufacture can be imported- ett Jffif tint&gfdfcb 
Mexico. In consequence of this exclusion, OQf 
limited to mixed cargoes of foreign goods, a profit on whfedi 
in the present state of the market is matter of mere accident. 
At a time when much of the shipping of the United Steteois 
thrown out of employment by the operation of our own laws, 4 ®* 
far as it depends on European trade, such a suspension of oar in- 
tercourse with Mexico is peculiarly to be regretted. The tarifl^ 
as far as we have had an opportunity of examining it, seems to 
be founded on principles of the narrowest and most illiberal poll* 
cy* It involves prohibition, and that of the worst kind and for 
the worst end ; not to protect domestic industry, but to force a 
temporary increase of revenue. Nor is the practice under it less 
obnoxious. Instances are daily occurring of rapacity and extor- 
tion, too often countenanced by the government, which agt 
scarcely credible. Cargoes shipped from this country unmedigHr 
ly on the receipt of the news of the* adoption of the mow 
with a view to anticipate them, and to arrive bd^pre thejl 
went into effect,, hod which hsive accidentally been dq$«jr 
have been seized and discharged by force. Largp q«snt»tiee m 
goods were lately lying in the custom houses of Vera ©biz aftnl 
VOT.. it- — no. 7. 14 
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Tampico, which no supercargo would have been so wild as to 
land, under such liabilities. There they will probably remain, 
until they be released by the payment of the duties, or by the 
seizure of the government. Such a state of things must be the 
subject of deep regret, not only to the general well-wishers ot 
the new community, but to the less abstracted and more selfish 
observer, who regards the republics ot the South as affording 
markets for our produce and manufactures, and an unexplored 
field for commercial adventure. All must join heartily in the 
wish expressed by Mr. Ward, that the course of improvident 
legislation wilt before long be arrested, and that the rulers ot 
Mexico, shaking off the prejudices' and errors which appear now 
tb iitfHience their conduct, will pursue a line of policy more 
conducive to the intavestd and creditable to the intelligence of 
their country- 

We have endeavoured to present a correct view of the domes- 
tic politics of Mexico, as modified by the peculiar character ot 
the revolution, and of the party contests that have recently oc- 
curred with their unhappy con sequences. There are other topics 
connected with their pofttiead condition and materially affecting 
it, to which we would willingly refer, were it at this time in our 
power. The ecclesiastical establishment, the administration ot 
justice, and the state of the public revenue — respecting the first, 
and last of which Mr. Ward has collected many valuable mate- 
rials — are all subjects replete with interest. In relation to reli- 

£ j, we are glad to have the ; support of an individual so well in- 
med in the opinions expressed in a former volume. We ho- 
then, and die belief is strengthened by every day \s obser- 
vation, that the influence of the clergy is rapidly declining ; and 
that although, as is natural, the cords which bound down tin 
thoroughly subdued frame of the human mind arc not. all broken, 
thb few that remain are too weak long to control the energies 
which seem now for the first time to be inspired. 

Mr. Ward cites many facts to confirm his views upon this 
point. Among others, he gives the following brief notice of the 
apfecess of a request made by himself, as British Minister to the 
government, for permission to bury English citizens according 
to the rites of the Protestant church : — 


* As late as May, 1825, the capital itself was not exempt from them ; for, in 
^discussion respecting the religious article of our first treaty, some of the 
devout amongst the members of the senate objected to the concession o) 
gilt of sepulture to His 'Majesty’s subjects, as a privilege to which heretics 
Oat ini, any way entitled. Nor would the point have been carried without 
1tfflcu fcy,had not Mr. Ca&edo, (a very distinguished senator,) placed the 
pints of these most conscientious persons in a pepper light, by saying, that 
gh li<f perfectly agreed with his worthy coUeagues in principle, hefore- 
e practical difficulties in the accomplishment of their wishes, which 
I|N Mp* though f most reluctantly, to vote against them. The melan- 
choly influx of foreigners chuld not be denied, nor was it to be expected that. 
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amonpst so many, some should not he summoned, during their residence in the 
republic, to receive, in another world, the penalty of tl.eir unbelief in this, 
Whal, then, was to be done with the bodies > He saw but four modes of dispos- 
ing 1 of them ; namely, to bury, burn, eat, or export them. To the first, his reve- 
rend colleagues seemed to object . the second might prove inconvenient from the 
scarcity of fuel : in the third, he, .for one, must decline any part icipation ; and as 
to the fourth, de ad heretics not being included amongst the exportable comma* 
dities mentioned in the tariff, lie feared that such an innovation might seriously 
embarrass the custom-nouse officers uffon the coast. He should, therefore, upon 
the whole, inelpo for burial, as amongst four serious evils, it appeared toj^im to 
be the least.* The speech, of which the above is a literal translation, put an end 
to any farther discussion, and the article Was carried by a large majority.” 


Speaking of the clergy at Gruadalajai;#t, he says 


“ Of the canons (mostly old Spaniards,) we saw nothing, Tfceir influence is 
thought to be on the wane, and the liberals of tfitc <H|pital4«-^^'«4^ t*ad thpjf not 
been fettered by the decree* of the Supreme C.ajgfiea&i Jalisco (the state of wtfmi 
luiadalajara is the chief town, ) would have giveffS memorable exSmpfe to the rest 
of the federation, and humbled the pride ofthe chirgy at once. (JpOU&hissubject 
1 have already expressed my doubts. It must be admitted, howeveiythat their 
authority is by norneaus what it was. ipjrb*de tlirew iemself into the arms of the 
high church party, which coultl not prevent him man beii tip driven from die 
tlu-one ; and amongst the midtffingtStsses of sdiciety, a dispixfition to <juestirm the 
authority of the church, even in actual tittCfcers, is daily gaintngground. In 
t emporal affairs, we have seep, tbatit is rejected ajtwjether, « ypu ask any young 
inan of the present day, in Guadalajara, what his litigious principles are, he win 
tell you that lie is a ‘ naturalista, ’ Hint is to say, of no rejigiOn at all. Nor is it 
surprising that such tenets smMdd spread, when the disgraeeftd mummeries we 
taken into consideration, by which the friars, in particular, endeavour to maintain 
fheir influence, over the minds of the lower orders. At Zacatecas, we s&w, on 
Christmas etc, a figure of our Saviour paraded through the streets, dressed in a 
green silk robe, with a white handkerWiieffesened aefftss the dteolkn ; whBe 
i Ik- Virgin followed, adorned with a ta*h't<m*We French hat, put on a little on me 
-ide. These images the poor are taught to wanftip ! the rich, ar ta^r^fi wjfr- 
informed, may bow the knee, but tliey deride' in private the sureri^Ott* 1 *^ 
hich tlu > are compelled to conform ; and religion itself shares «1 the feelings 
i hich such disgusting exhibitions are calculated to excite.” 


Of the revenues nml financial resources of the country, we 
particularly regret being obliged to take but a hasty notice. Mb- 
slraetedly considered, (hey derive a peculiar interest from %e 
circumstances of the enjoyment of great mineral wealth fry 
Mexico and of her total dependence on foreign commerce for 
the supplies fry means of which that wealth is to be extracted. 
The mutual dependence of commerce and mining, and the com- 
plicated advantages resulting to government from their respective 
activity, present a curious spectacle. The extensive connexions 
formed between the Mexican republic and the European moneyed 
community, by the foreign loans, have given to the financial ope- 
rations of the government no slight degree of direct interest. 
From an attentive examination of tpe materials collected by IPT- 
Ward, who t%ats the subject with considerable ability thcijjffii 
occasionally with .top great timidity and diffidence, and of 
manifestos which* during late years have been published with ®|e 
presidential messages, we are led irresistibly to the conclcttijflB. 
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that the resources of the country being fully adequate, if pro- 
perly nursed, to enable the government to meet even extrava- 
gant <•' pendiiure, we must, look either to the unskilful manage- 
ment of the receipts, or to the dishonesty of ihe subordinate 
agent*, for the causes of the existing pecuniary embarrassments. 
Retrenchments too, not merely ol the apparently indispensable 
expenditures for the support ol’th^’military establishments as now 
organized, but of the obviously uncalled for extravagancies to be 
noted on the civil test, will be found necessary. Hitherto the 
treasure reports have shown annually a deficit ol about a million 
of dollars, which the Secretary, most unsuccessfully in one in- 
stance, attempted to palliate, by introducing into his table of re- 
ceipts two 'tstjifitw o« account of the foreign loans. Under these 
Scu instances, and with 'Ihe fact staring them in the face, that it 
is impossible to obtainfiirther assistance from abroad, an immedi- 
ate retrenchment of unnecessary expenses would seem to be a 
natural measure- The ^estimates for the year 1 * 28 , state, that 
the probable expenditures of the year will be no less than thir- 
teen millions, and enumerate among the items many which arc 
Mainly superfluous. The salaries now paid to the ministers to 
Tacubava, gentlemen who, Whatever may be their desert, and 
however important their duties, are entitled to little compensa- 
tion for great expenses or active service, the enormous charges 
of the special mission to London, nominally exceeding, (we wish 
to be understood to-refer not to the actual receipts, of which w< 
know nothing,) the remuneration of any republican minister in 
the world, the enfeebl i n gdrai n of a heavy pension stslem, and 
toe extravagant salaries either paid directly or indin-ctly by tin 
government to the officers oi the customs, are some among many 
items of waste ful expenditure which seem to demand i cform. At 
this distance, and with necessarily inadequate infoi matiou, we 
cgnnot pretend to judge of that peculiarity of circumstance, 
which doubtless affects the community and influences the admi- 
nistration of its pecuniary concerns. Hut we think no one will 
deny, that in this case the necessity of rigid economy is obvious. 
The national credit at the lowest ebb, the commence of the nation 
by which that credit can only he restored, rapidly declining, the 
mines still barren, all these are cheerless prognostics of an im- 
portant crisis, the result of which, the most earnest friends of the 
cause of America dread to anticipate. 

The second volume of Mr. Ward’s book contains the personal 

S ativeof his travels in different parts of Ihe country, but. more 
ioularjy of an arduous jodrney through the internal provinces 
principalmimpg districts to Durango. The result of his obser- 
vations on the mines is far more favourttbfe than, judging f rom 


tf§l rumqar, we had been led to expect. Whilst he admits 
many egregious Blunders have occurred itt the course of the 
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English opera tioniS, and that there have been many instances ol 
gross ignorance and culpable extravagance, he resolutely clings 
to the hope that the vast investment of English capital has not 
been made in vain. From the following extract it will be seen, 
that this belief is not expressed without hesitation, and that when 
stating the conclusion «it which his mind had arrived, he admits 
the uncertainty o/all reasoning on the subject, and his great lia- 
bility to mistake : — - 

4 * Melancholy, indeed, would be the fifjfee of Mexico^ if the source from which 
all ber riches have hitherto been derived, were, as some suppose, exhausted and 
dried up 1 She could not only fttyi no substitatefor her mkm in Per foreign 
trade, of which they furnish the M her resources 9$ jtioinc 

would decrease, m exactly the aarfte proportion as .her M3pplying,hei 

wants from abroad. Her agriculture would be confined to stum a supply* 0 
necessaries of life, as each individual would wre it in hb power to raise ?— chs 
t ricts, formerly amongst the richest in die known world, would be ft# ever thrown 
out of cultivation ; — the great mining towns would become# what thqy were dm 
mg the worst years of the Revolution, the picture o£ tjesolation ; and the cotin 
fry v ould hr so far thrown back in the carper of civilization, that the great m^jo- 
1 tty of its inhabitants would be ocnppeiled to revert to a noms& Sfe* and to seek 
a precarious subsistence amidst tfaegr Bocks wnd herds, like tbe ^bwieho of thi 
Pampas, of whose Indian habits Captain Heed has given us so spirted aj(jd so 
faithful a picture. I desire no better proo&nf this than the contrast, which exists, 
at the present day, in every part of New Spain, between the degraded situatioi 
of the husbandman, or small landed proprietor, in any distinct witkout an outlet, 
and that of a proprietor, (however small,) in the viciuity^M the mines. Tlu 
one is, without wants, ami almost without an idea of civilized life ; clothed in a 
ieaMn v dn ss, or in tlie coarsest kind of home-made woollen manufactures;' — liv 
mg m primitive simplicitv perhaps, but in primitive ignorance, and brutality too r 
Mink m sloth, and incapable ot exertion, utikss stiiradated by some rnomentan 
vcitcmcnt w Idle the other acquires wants daily, with the means of gratiJfjpng 
them ; ami grows industrious, in proportion as the advantages which he derbies 
i'uni t.ie fruits of ins labour increase, his mind opens to the advantages of t$u 
itipean utts , he seeks for his offspring, at least, that education which had beer 
<k*m< d to himself; and becomes gradually, with a taste for the d< lights of civili- 
zation, a limn impotlunt member, himself, of tlu* civilized world ’ Who can $e< 
tins, as 1 have seen it, u ithmit feeling, as I have felt, the importance, not only to 
Mexico, but to Kutope, of a branch of industry capable of producing such be 
neficial effects f and alone capable of producing them : for Mexico, without he' 
mines, (1 cannot too often repe.it it,) notwithstanding the fertility of her soil, 
and the vast amount of her former agricultural produce, can never rise to any 
importance in the scale of nations. The markets ot the Table-land must bi 
home markets, anri these the mines alone supply. On the coast*, indeed, the 
productions ot the Tropics, which we term colonial produce, might serve as ar 
object of barter ; but these*, supposing their cultivation to be carried to the great 
. st possible extent, could never cover the demand upon European industn . 
which tlie w ants of a population of eight millions, will, under more favourable 
circumstances, occasion, as their value must decrease in proportion to the super 
abundance of the supply, until they reach the point, at which their price, when 
raised, w ould cease to repay tlie cost of raising them. Thus the trade of Mexico 
would be confined to her Vanilla, and CqphineaJ, (of which she has a natural 
monopoly ;) wh% the number of those who consume European manufa o^|C s 
m the interior, (Which (roes not yet include onebtSf of the population,) wSfpd 
be reduced probably to one-tenth. Fortunately, there is no reason whateverto 
apprehend the approach of that scarcity of mineral productions, w ith whjch haa 
ny seem to think that. New Stalin is menaced. Hitherto, at ,leafk every ste prjy at 
has been taken in exploring fob country, has led talresh inditations of wewthi 
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which, in the north, appears to be really inexhaustible. To the European manu- 
facturer, it is a matter of indifference, "whether the silver, which is transmitted 
to him in tpturn for the produce of his labour, proceeds from Guanajuato or 
Durango, from the centre of the Table-land or the fastnesses of the Sierra Madre. 
The capability of the country to produce it in sufficient quantities to ensure a 
content market, and an equally constant return, is the only point which it can 
be of HUpQtence for him to ascertain ; and of this, fiom the moment that there is 
a sufficient capital in mining operations* I ha\e no scruple in stating that there 
can be ho doufit. f ' , 

“There is, therefore, so little reason to question the producing powers of the 
country, that, were it necessary to adopt one of tvvo extreme suppositions, there 
would ratter be cause to fear a depreciation in the value of our present circulat- 
ing medium, frte tfte probability of too great an increase in the average annual 
produce, than «#* in its amount. 

•fit may,. and I ter it will, be ted, th#t thd chain of evidence is here incomplete, 
I am aStyomag a fact favourable to Mexico in the first instance, in order 
follraw from it my own conclusions afterwards. This is by no means my wish ; 
bdf, at the same, I confess that, (^ common, 1 relieve, with all those who ha\ e 
had an opportunity of inquiring into the resources of New Spain,) 1 do regard 
it as so weB ascertained that her mineral riches are almost unexplored, 
that 1 am willing to rest up$n it my whole calculation with regard to her future 
importance as a country, ffwe not formed this opinion hastily, or without en- 
deavouring all the data respecting!*, that it i9 possible to obtain in the 

present untetle&state of the country ; but having formed it, (whether correctly 
or erroneously, time alone can determine,) I cannot lay it aside at pleasure, in an 
investigation, the result of which it moat materially influence. I need not, how - 
ever, remind my readers, that T am here only canvassing probabilities, no? again 
urge upon their attention, the fact, that, whatever be the capabilities of the 
country, their devetopement depends upon the general course of eient% which 
may advance or retard the moment, at which the extent of the resow cc*s ol 
Mexico can alone be fully known . ” 

Of Mr. Ward’s work, generally, wo have already expressed 
decided approbation ; as far as relates to its execution, unquali- 
fied approbation. To some of the opinions we do not subscribe, 
but to all yield that deference to which the talent and experi- 
ence of the author entitle them. We believe that there is occa- 
sionally a suppression of irrefragable facts in relation to the mo- 
rals of the nation, which we regret; and we discern throughout 
a timidity or overwrought delicacy in regard to other subjects, 
which however excusable under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, are manifest blemishes in a work professing to give an 
impartial account of manners and habits: Great Britain has too 
much reason to preserve the good will of the new republics, to 
permit her diplomatic agents to point out their vices freely. We 
may therefore not unnaturally suppose, that Mr. Ward has sup- 
pressed many unwelcome truths. 

The opinions expressed in a former number of our journal, 
resulted from an attentive and we believe unbiassed considera- 
tig j p of the subject before uc, and are still adhered to, from a 
seized conviction that they are perfectly tenable. We never wish- 
ed to do injdfetice ; on the contrary our sympathies were with the 
Mexicans ; w$ had in common with the mass of our country- 
men, watch##! <hejr revolutionary career with solicitude, and 
-p.en its result witn exultation ; but the conviction derived from 
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the concurrent testimony of ail travellers was irresistible, that 
now that the period of feeling had passed, unless we were reso- 
lutely to shut our eyes to the perception of defects, great and 
glaring blemishes were discernible. We believed that in the ab- 
sence of individual morality, the essential principle of national 
strength is impaired; we could not be blind to the fact which no 
one seems to controvert, that'pi Mexico a high tone of moral 
sensibility, secured by the operation of healthy public opinion, 
might be said to have no existence. Believing this, we could not, 
in justice to ourselves, when attempting to delineate Mexican 
society and manners, sketch in bold relief the 4 fe*v good traits, 
and leave the rest obscured in shade. To the justification 
which is found in the colonial servitude and dfegVftil&titih of tbr 
late Spanish dominions, and to the argument that it is too soon 'to 
expect the moral and intellectual improvement we are supposed 
to require, we are willing to allow aB the importance which may 
be desired. But it is an argument with^vtrhich vve have nothing 
to do. The degraded condition of the former dependencies of 
Spain was never referred to, as matter of surprise. We nevci 
expected better things from them. Our object simply has been 
to enable our fellow-citizens to judge of the reality, and not to 
indicate the causes of the results we have developed; to show 
them Mexico as it is, and not to inquire why Mexico is as it is. 
To that inquiry they are fully competent. 

We may be asked whether with our present opinions of the 
limited capacity and degraded state of oar neighbours, we do 
nol look forward to a change. We reply that we regard such a 
change as inevitable. The genius of free institutions, more ex- 
tended intercourse with foreign nations, and an increasing libe- 
rality on the score of religion will ensure it. Seminaries of learn 
ing are springing up in different parts of the country, the direr, 
tion of which has been given to foreign teachers ; and, what is 
still more favourable, very many of the Mexican young men 
have been sent to Europe and this country to receive their cdu 
cation. Should a political calm succeed the recent confusion, we 
may anticipate* from the operation of all these causes the most 
happy consequences; and the reviewer of the next generation 
will have to perform a far less invidious task than the one which 
we have executed. 

Having already transgressed our proper limits, we are able tr 
make only the following extracts, with a view to enable oih 
readers to judge of the condition of Mexican society, and of Mr. 
Ward’s powers of description. Thd first refers to the annual fes- 
tival at San Augustin de las Cuevas, a village a few miles from 
the capital. — 

“A» the season was advancing', and the heat increasing' daily in the Tierva 
Cali ente* [ resolved not to defer my expedition, and commenced my journey within 
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a very few days after returning from Ohapingo. The distance from Mexico to Cuei- 
navacadoes not exceed twenty leagues, (fifty miles,) but it is difficult to perform 
it in a single day on account of the passage of the mountains to the south of the 
valley, both the ascent and descent being exceedingly rocky and precipitous; I 
therefore left the capital on the evening of the 25th of February, and slept at the 
village of San Augustin, where I was again indebted for lodgings to the hospita* 
lity of the Marquis of Vivanco. San Augustin was formerly the favourite residence 
of the nobility and great merchants of the capital, whose houses and gardens form 
eel by degrees a village, which, in 180:1, lfimi>oldt describes as singularly beauty 
ful. It was abandoned during the revolution, being exposed to the attacks oi 
insurgent parties from tlip mountains, and is now only frequented during the 
great fair, which is held there annually in the month of May. The object ot 
this fair being merely amusei^ent, it is attended by every creature in Mexico tha'i 
can save, beg* or, borrow a dollar for tlje occasion. The houses at Sun Augustin 
are taken many months beforehand, and from three to five hundred dollars is fre- 
quently paid fcf the three days. Ambngst the ladies, it is the etiquette to change 
thfir dresses four or five times in the course of the day ; once for the early pro- 
menade before breakfast; again Ibr the cnekjHf, which opens at ten o'clock; a 
third time for dinner, a fourth fertile Calvario,” (Mount Calvary, a small hill in 
the neighbourhood, whither in the afternoon the company repair,) ^ where a cn 
ele is usually formed for dancing; and a fifth for the public ball, wlmh conmieu 
ces at eight o'clock, and lasts fm twelve. Immense sums of money arc 1 won rind 
tost, in the co$f*e <bf the day, by the men, both in betting upon their cocks, and 
at the motive tables, one of which is to be found in almost every house. Ther** 
are silver mantes for Hu* lower classes, but at all respectable tables not lung but 
gold is seen, and no smaller stake than a doubloon** (worth .*1 the time of the 
least 16 dollars 50 cents,) ** allowed. The bank at those varies from 1,500 to 

,000 doubloons. Fifty or sixty of these are an ordinary stake upon the turn of a 
*anl; but 1 have se$n as many as six hundred and twenty, (about ten thousand 
dollars,) risked and won. There is no limit to the stake, and unfair play is ou‘ 
of the question ; but the chances are so much in fiuotir ot the table, that fev 
persons continue winner* any length of time. 

“ During the whole fan, file streets and squares of San \ugmrtm are filled, by 
day 1, and by night, with ciowds of people, who sleep ^ In hello rtof/e , or take 
-belter under carnages, with which the PU/a is crowded ; horses and nudes arc 
picketed in every' direction round the town; temporary huts are raised with 
boughs ami mats, ami as a prolusion of flowers is used in all these stmrtuics, no 
thing can be more \ a negated than the appearance of this motley scene In the 
t veiling, the cockpit js carpeted, and lighted up with chandeliers, cushions art" 
placed upon the benches, looking-glasses suspended fiom the wooden pillars, 
«*nd, as the roof, which js of shingles, is lomealed in pari by a quantity of green 
bougln, the whole forms a pretty circular hall room, in which all the rlife and alt 
the refuse of Mexican society may be seen at the same time. The lower classes 
arc, however, excluded from the centre ot the house, into which no one impro 
perly dressed is admitted, and forced to lake their seats upon the higher tiers ot 
benches. Here they exercise the usual privilege of the one •hilimg gallery, b\ 
applauding most vociferously the perlormane.es of any lady, whose style of dqnr- 
mg happens to please them, and bv calling occasionally for the Jarave, the Pet. 
t.era, or other dances of tin c»»un ( n, with an c thibition oi which* tlK*v ate n«»' 
Miificqurntly gralifu d.” 

The following description of i lie capital is interesting. It re 
fates principally to the internal appearance of Mexico, and does 
not include the majestic scenes with which it is surrounded - 

“The general appearance of the town at the period of our xrrival wasduh 
except atari early hour of the morning, wiun the gn d ^tv r» - presented a ui. 
ii\ely scene, particularly f those near the (/ tthedial, ami tin* Pla/a Mayor, vvher**- 
tiie Parian, and the principal shops are Min .U;d, In these we found 'many art. 

Jes of domestic muruftrMrf^ h**t‘. u Oh c#iMon -md woolbn • tn?b-„ f -mu ! ; 
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Pm bl.i and Qneretaro; — a great variety of coloured blankets, called Mangas, 
u^od js a cloak when riding, by inosl peoph , and as a substtute for every other 
kiihi of clothing In the low ei oidtrs ; — leather, curiously wrought, from (mada- 
laj um ; — with saddles, spurs, lassos, and all the trappings with which the Mexi- 
can horses are usually disfigured. All these were concentrated upon one point; 
near winch, in the Calle dc Plateros, there was a whole nest of silversmiths. In 
the other parts of the town, stunt cumbrous furnnurt was occasionally to be met 
with, as bedsteads, presses, and tables, painted, varnished, and inlaid at a vast 
e\pt ns* , hut of a most" uncouth shape, Jand geuerallyas little calculaU d foi cone 
fort, as for ornament. All the other contents of the shops appeared to he lairo- 
pean, hut the supply was scanty, aiu.1 the price enormims. Nature, on the other 
hand, as if to compensate the want of the luxuries of the Old World, appeared 
to have been most munificent in her gifts For many days after mv arrival, l 
could in \* r pass a eo nrnon fruit-stall, without stopping to admire the variety of 
fruits and flowers with which A was adorned* Pine-apples, oranges, bananas, chi- 
i’inio\us, unions, grenaditos fie rhina, and a thousand other delicious fruits, are 
found in abundance during the greatest part of the year, together with pears, 
apph s, and all the productions of more northern climates. Many of these fruits 
do not, it is true, thmo on the table-land : but it must always be borne in mind 
th.u Mexico, from the peculiarity of A geological structure, and the manner in 
w hi< h heat is modified by hcglit m ev erv part of its territory, combines, some 
turns within a wry ii*\v k agues, the greatest possible variety of climates. ** * 

^ i 1 1 dir vihle-land, flow ei s at'* to he found at all seasons, but particului lv from 
March to .lime, when roses spring up in such profusion, that, on the ditto di fies- 
ta, hundrids of im u and women, of the very lowest classes, are seen leturning 
covirtd xx it h garlands from the Chnumpas. The tr« < >, too, preserve their fo- 
Jhagc during tt n months of the y ear. 

ih \\ it 1 1 such advantages as tin se, the valley about tin capital might he made 
a paradise ; yet then, is hardly a single country house* to he seen, exempt in the 
Pueblos of Sau tttgel, and San August m, which haw. been almost abandoned 
Min < the < ommt net ment of the revolution The principal ft atuie in the smaller 
tiliagts is u hole wlnt* ( hapeh w hit h ])roduces a h< Autiful effect win n seen 
tin nwg h tin trt< s at a distant » , but, as you approai *i, the charm is broken, for 
it is usually son minded In nothing l>ut wretch* d howls, w hu h attend shelter 
to a it w Indian bundles, with all then hve s*ock\ tompiessed mto the smallest 
possible < nmpass \ ct thrr* art v t rv pretty ruksiniiMriy duictions Fhapulte- 
pec and r l acubav a arc within a moderate dislain e ; and, In taking the direction 
ot the 1 hi sco <1* las V i gas, yon the n mains of th< Chmampas, or floating 
ginlens, winch an- to be tound at a htth* distance fiom the canal of Chaleo. It 
stems to me quexMmubh* win tlici they cvei did Hoat, hui it is etitain tiiat 1 hey 
an now all lixtuus they uc surrounded, howc\cr, hv a broad ditch, full of 
waur, o\ei w hu h a little drawbridge isthmwn, to hup up the communication 
with terra luma. Of the correctness of Mu ch scnption w inch Humboldt gives 
of their biAUt-ci, it was mipossihk for us to judge, as m January we liatuially 
looked m \am lor tin hedge sot flowers, with winch he states them to he adorn- 
ed* to us they mere kite hen gardens, and it is, in fact, from thence 

that the * apital is principally supplied with vegetables. The hut of the Indian 
pt ofn'ietoi , far fiom adding to the atiiactions of the scene, is generally a misera- 
ble box < L but, too well smted, m point of appearance, to the squalid looks and 
latte red garments of ib' inhabitants. 

“ I Ik canal of Chaleo pres* ntsa much mere hv< ly piospcct. Hotli evening and 
morning it is covered with c. hicks, in v. Im h the natives convey the produce of 
their guldens, find, flowers, and vegetables, to the Mexican market. Chaleo is a 
large town, situated upon a lake of the same name, about twenty miles to the 
south-east of the* capital ; the canal which leads to it is very narrow'. The ca 
lioes mostly used ..re of two kinds* one, a punt, which is pushed along by men, 
and contains souk tiling the joint stock of two or three families*; the other, a 
very light* narrow' caiwe, about twelve feet in length, and just broad enough to 
contain one person sitting down, at each end, with then iittle provision for the 
market piled up between them. The canoes are chufiv vvoked by women. 
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with single' pmldles, with which, however, they are made to skim over the wa- 
ter with great velocity. The gesticulations of these ladies, when animated by a 
little pulque on their return home, their extreme volubility, and the energy 
which they display in their quarrels with the tribes of children which they carry 
about with them, form a curious contrast to their melancholy looks and extreme 
taciturnity at all other times. They are, however, a very hardy race, and capable 
of supporting greatfatigue. I have often met, wheji Returning from myrides, whole 
files of men and women, all loaded, the men with baskets, the women with a 
couple of children each, setting out frofn V<* x1 ’<*o at five in the evening, to re- 
turn to their villages, which I usually found, upon inquiry, to be seven or eight, 
miles off*; and this they accomplish in an hour and a half, by continuing stea- 
dily at a long Indian trot, which many of them are able to keep up for a surpris- 
ing distance. If a question be asked of the leader, the whole party stops, ami 
when it is answered* they proceed ajjgain together at the same uniform pace. 

“ Amongst the many curious scgjrtes thkt Mexico presented at the end of 
I knqw none with which we were more struck than the Alameda. As compared 
with the Prado of Madrid, it was, indeed, deprived of its brightest ornament, 
the women ; for few or none of %ie ladies of Mexico ever appear in public on 
foot ; but to compensate this, it had tlut merit of being totally unlike any tiling 
that we had ever seen before. On a Suflfciv, or Dia de Fiesta , the avenues were 
crowded with enormous coaches, mostly w ithout springs, blit very highly var- 
nished, and bedizened with «extraordinaiy paintings in lieu of arms, in each ol 
which were seated two or more ladies, dressed in full evening costume, and 
whiling away the time w ith a segar en attendant the approach of some of the nu- 
merous gentlemen walking or riding near. Nor w ere the equestrians less re- 
markable; for most of them were equipped in the full riding dress of the coun- 
try, differing only from that worn by the lower orders in the richness of the ma- 
terials. When made up for display in the capital, it is enormously expensive. In 
the first place, the hind quarters of the horse are covered with a coating ot 
leather, (called the anquera,) sometimes stamped and gilt, and sometimes curi- 
ously wrought, but always terminating in a fringe or border of little tags ofbiass, 
iron, or silver, which tnake a prodigious jingling at eveiy step. The saddle, 
which is of a piece willuthe anquera, ami is adorned in a similar manner, mew 
before into an inlaid pummel, to which, in the country, the lasso is attached , 
while the plated headstall of the bridle is connected by large silver ornaments 
with the powerful Arabic bit. Fur is sometimes used tor the anquera ; and this, 
when of an expensive kind, (as black bear-skin, or otter-skin,) and embroidered, 
as it generally is, with broad stripes of gold and silver, makes the value of the 
whole apparatus amount to four or five huiuirecldollais, (about 100/.) A common 
leather saddle costs ftom fifty to eighty dollars. The rider wears a Mexican hat, 
with a brim six inches wide, a broad edging of gold or silver lace, and a very low 
crown s he has a jacket, likewise embroidered in gold, or trimmed with rich fur, 
and a pair of breeches open at the knee, and terminating in two points consi- 
derably below it, of some extraordinary colour, (pea-green or bleu celeste ,) and 
thickly studded down the sides with huge silver buttons. The lower part of the 
leg is protected by a pair of Guadalajara starnped-leatber b« ots, curiously wrap- 
ped around it, ami attached to the knee with embroidered garters ; these de- 
scend as far as the ankle, where they are met by shoes of a most peculiar shape, 
with a sort of wing projecting on the saddle side ; and the whoje is terminated 
by spurs, (made at Lerma or Toluca,) of so preposterous a size, that many of 
them weigh a pound and a half, while the row els of all trail upon the ground, if 
by any chance the wearer is forced to dismount. A cloth manga, or riding-cloak, 
is often thrown over the front of the saddle, and crossed behind the rider in 
such a maimer as to display the circular piece of green or blue velvet in the cen- 
tre* through which the head is ffassed, when the manga is w^orn, and which is 
generally very beautifully embroidered. The cost of the whole dress, when the 
saddle is of fftr, w ? ith armas dt oguu of the same materials, it is not easy to calcu- 
late, as it depends entirely upon the degree of expense to which a person 
chooses to go in the embroideiy. A very handsome saddle may be bought for 
three hundred dollars. I have known tw o hundred dollars given for a pair of 
Guadalajara boot*, (forked with silver,) but eighty may be taken as a very libe- 
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val price. A jacket, not at all particularly fine, would cost as much move. The 
hat is worth twenty dollars ; the breeches, if at all rich, fifty or sixty; the spurs, 
with embroidered stirrup-leathers, twenty ; the plated bridle thirty-two ; while 
a manga of the most ordinary kind is not to be procured under one hundred dol- 
lars, and if at all remarkable, could not be purchased for less than three. The 
horse usually mounted on these occasions, must be a pacer, fat, sleek, and slow, 
but with remarkably high actum before ; which, it is thought, tends to show off 
tyfth tiie animal and the i rideMo the greatest advantage. The lout ememhle is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ; and the ptiblidjWalks of Mexico will lose much in point 
of effect, when the riding-dress of England, or France, is substituted, as it pro- 
bably will be, for a national costume of so very peculiar a character.” 


Art. V. — Narrative of a JoUrney through the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India , from. Calcutta to Bombay , 1*824 — 1825, 
(with Notes upon Ceylon,) an account of a Journey to Ma- 
dras and the southern Provinces, 1826, and Letters written 
in India. By the. late RigiII' Rev. Reginald IIebeb, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia : 1828. 

Mr. Burke exclaimed, in one of his speeches, that the British 
empire in India was “an awful thing.” It cannot be deemed, 
even by the most zealous friend of the purity of government in 
Ungland, more awful than it is curious and extraordinary. Other 
(European nations have founded and maintained distant dominion 
with a small numerical force; the Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch; but the amount, .variety, and condi- 
tion of the population rendered subject by them, are not to be 
compared with those of the conquered Hindoos. There is a like 
peculiarity in the origin, agency, growth, and tenure of the 
British Indian rule ; which, in fact, viewed in what aspect or 
relation soever, must strike the most simple inquirer as a phe- 
nomenon nearly throughout, and a topic of wonderful and ma- 
nifold interest. 

An association of traders, in one city of what may be called 
a small island of Europe, began an intercourse with the East, for 
the purpose of common gain: from the period when they first 
introduced factories, a century and a half elapsed before they 
attjyned or sought political power: suddenly, the jealous and 
hostile feelings of rival European establishments, and the quick 
stirrings ol* ambition, involved them iri contests so waged by 
their servants, as to invest them with a territorial sovereignty, 
which, for the preservation of any foothold at all, and the pro- 
secution of their original object, it became necessary to preserve 
and indefinitely enlarge. The foifnation of the settlement in 
Bengal, which proved the source of their gigantic prosperity, 
was owing to a singular accident. A gentleman of me name ol 
Broughton, went from Surat to Agrah, where he chanced 
to cure the daughter of the Emperor Shah Jehaun of a se- 
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vere malady. Among the rewards of this benefit, he received 
the privilege of carrying on a free trade. Thence he proceeded 
to Bengal ; and there his medical skill ingratiated him with the 
nabob of that country, who extended his commercial privilege 
to all his nation. Thus the company’s agents were enabled to 
build, in 1636, a factory at Hoogjey, and 1 stood indebted, as Si£ 
John Malcolm remarks, to the pjfrffqssional abilities of a physi- 
cian for this commencement of their greatness. Within seventy 
or eighty years since* the operations of that genuine warrior and 
statesman, Clive, has that mighty sway been created, which now 
embraces a vast continent, eighty millions of vassals, and two 
hundred an4. thirty or forty thousand native, well-disciplined 
troops ; while the entire military force, composed of British or 
Europeans, falls short of twenty thousand, and the estimated 
number of all the latter in India, pot in the civil or military ser- 
vice, scarcely reaches three thousand. 

Thp Hindoo population is said to comprise all descriptions of 
human beings; from the most intelligent to the most ignorant ; 
from the bravest and boldest to the most timid and abject : — the 
military tribes are fierce, turbulent, and superstitious ; but all 
have real masters, besides the British, and more immediate, in 
the large body of the priesthood, and the more cultivated teach- 
ers: the native soldier is represented as shrewd and quick in his 
conception ; fond of pre-eminence, if not of glory ; and capable, 
when skilfully prompted, of the most extraordinary exertions of 
courage and perseverance. — According to the highest authori- 
ties, it is alone by the bravery and fidelity of the sepoy, that In- 
dia can be preserved to Great Britain. Sir John Malcolm de- 
precates any accession to the Euiopean force, on the ground that 
it might, from particular causes, weaken the attachment, and 
lessen the efficiency of the native troops. At the same time, this 
very competent judge acknowledges, that his countrymen can 
never succeed in establishing any cordial or social union with 
their Indian subjects ; so widely do they differ in manners, lan- 
guage, religion, and feelings. Other material circumstances, upon 
which we may have occasion to touch, contribute* to render the 
British dominion precarious and unique, and to exact the utmost 
care in the selection of the depositaries of that arbitrary power, 
without which it cannot be prolonged, or even beneficially ad- 
ministered for the rulers or the people. The eminent writer 
whom we have named above, observes, “The only safe view 
that Great Britain can take of her empire in India, is to consider 
it, as it really is, always in a state of danger, and to think it quite 
impossible tq render her possessions in that country secure, ex- 
cept under the management of able and firm' rulers. If a suc- 
cession of men of great talents and virtues cannot be found, or 
if the operation of^any influence on party feelings and principles 
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prevents their being chosen, we must reconcile ourselves to the 
serious hazard of the early decline, if not the loss, of the great 
dominion we have founded in the East.” 

It is worthy of nole, in the annals of the British sway, how 
many of the chief men, whether in the military or civil service, 
Jhave displayed considtfrable talents and active virtue. Of the 
commanders, we*may cite £liVe, Lake, Eyre Coote, Meadows, 
Cornwallis, Wellington, Combermere, and Campbell. The po- 
litical and judicial departments, shine indeed, as Sir William 
Jones, Warren Hastings, Barlow, Lawrence, Munro, Lord 
Minto, Sir James Mackintosh, the Marquis Wellesley, Sir John 
Shore, Elphinstone, Adam, Sir John Malcolm, an* mentioned. 
Other administrators could be named, whose signal abilities and 
immense labours redound strongly to the credit of those by whom 
they were selected and sustained in place. In connexion with 
this Indian rule, too, the literary and scientific research, and the 
productiveness of the press, have been ip a manner co-extepsive. 
We may merely refer to the Transactions of the different Asiatic 
societies, and to the volumes of Jones, Orme, Rennel, Maurice, 
Wilks, Malcolm, Hamilton, Elphinstone, Forbes, Leyden, Ten- 
nant. The official reports from the Presidencies, are, in general, 
very able and instructive performances: — a mighty mass of in- 
formation was disclosed to the world, on the occasion of Warren 
Hastings’s trial ; and several of the British periodical works, 
have supplied much additional knowledge, in*the shape of reviews 
and disquisitions from original sources. Similar interest and va- 
lue may be ascribed to the narratives of the embassies or mis- 
sions, which the British authorities have sent to the native sove- 
reigns and adjacent powers. The special attention which has been 
paid to the history, geography, and philology of the whole 
East, has, moreover, incalculably enlarged and rectified those 
branches of study ; though in noting this circumstance, we should 
confess, that as far as the Asiatic annals and traditions have been 
employed, we think that the quantum of historical certainty is 
far from being proportionably increased. The code of Hindoo 
laws, which Warren Hastings caused to be compiled by the most 
<*r«dite Pundits, is justly represented by Dr. Robertson, as the 
most valuable and authentic elucidation of India policy and man- 
ners, that had been communicated to Europe. 

Of the books respecting India, to which general readers are 
likely' to resort, there is none, we are sure, destined to become 
so popular and familiar, as that of^vhich the title is transcribed 
at the head of this article ; — and of the names which are or may 
be associated with the British empire in that quarter, few will 
ultimately rival, .and still fewer surpass, in favour and authority, 
the one in its title-page. We shall not here enter into details 
concerning the introduction and diffusion of Christianity in Hin- 
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dostan, nor dwell upon the biography of the illustrious prelate, 
whose premature demise, the true Christians and the lovers of 
knowledge in every land, have occasion to deplore. For our 
purpose of levying contribution on his Narrative, with the two- 
fold object of enriching our pages, and exemplifying his admira- 
ble character and the materials of # the woi*k, it will be enough 
for us to premise, that he was the second bishop df the Established* 
Church sent to India; that he carried with him the loftiest repu- 
tation as a divine, pastor, traveller, poet — that he was truly “a 
deeply read and deeply thinking scholar, with the spirit of an 
apostle, a hatred of intolerance, great simplicity, emphatically 
a man of vir^jue and genius.” So riiueh had he accomplished in 
. literature, — so peculiar was the excellence of his life and man- 
ners, that he was pre-eminently the writer and the ecclesiastic of 
promise, from the prolongation of whose career, every merit as 
a model, and the most valuable and beautiful specimens of com- 
position, were to be expected. And hence we should feel a spe- 
cial regret at his appointment, and complain of the British go- 
vernment for exposing to the Indian climate, literary endow- 
ments and personal deserts of this order, if the various worth 
of these posthumous Journals and Letters, and the importance of 
his proceedings and memory in India, did not seem to indemnify 
and console us for his loss. He would have felt himself abun- 
dantly rewarded, if he had distinctly foreseen that they “would 
contribute, in the smallest degree, and with the most remote in- 
fluence, to render the character of the Hindoos more respectable, 
and their condition more happy.” 

Bishop Heber set sail for Calcutta in the year LS23 ; landed in 
October, and undertook a series of progresses which embraced 
almost the whole of his vast diocese. His first expedition was to 
the northern provinces, which his predecessor was not able to 
reach ; lie afterwards traversed the country to Bombay ; next 
visited Ceylon, and finally the presidency of Madras, in which 
he ended his mortal course. His first absence from Calcutta, on 
these Visitations, was of fifteen months, during which he inde- 
fat igabty surveyed regions and tribes replete with objects of cu- 
riosity and attraction for a cultivated, philosophical, and pious 
mind ; and of which some had very rarely been entered by 
Europeans. The Narrative is in the shape of a diary,' and con- 
sists, in great part, of his correspondence with his beloved wife; 
who is the editor of the two volumes, and who states in her pre- 
face that it was his intention to revisit ihe same countries, and 
then only to publish an account of his travels from his notes, 
corrected by (further experience. His more full and elaborate re- 
port, precious as it would have been, is hardly to he desired, 
when we consider that the freshness, ease, engaging familiarity, 
graphic imagery, apd confidential tenderness which pervade and 
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endear these Memoranda, and reveal the whole man, might have 
been lost to the world. The Letters to his friends in England, 
which are appended Jo the Diaries, and occupy a considerable 
portion of the second volume, are at least equally acceptable; 
and though they necessarily present some repetitions, we doubt 
whether any reader W4Mild dispense with a single line. The im- 
pression which ^ r ery page of* the whole carries, is that of per- 
fect authenticity — we mean invariable truth and candour on 
the part of the writer, accompanying a clear comprehensive vi- 
sion, and a strong discriminating judgment, assisted by the no- 
blest charily, anti clouded by very few prejudices, national or 
religious. 

In relation to prejudice, wc were startled, we must confess, 
on the very threshold of the book, by some sentences of a pas- 
sage touching us as Americans. We refer to the following, in 
the journal of the voyage to India: — 

44 1 have been pleased, in my different conversations with our officers ooncern- 
ing foreign seamen, to find that the American sailors bear a better character now 
with those of our own country than 1 had understood, or than they really used 
to do. They are not so grievously addicted to lying as they were once said to 
be. They have less animosity against the English than formerly, and their cha- 
racter seems to have recovered its natural English tone. One of tike officers spoke 
well of their conduct even during the late war. A Company’s ship, he said, on 
board vv Inch he was serving, had a number of American prisoners to take home, 
who, for the additional allowance of provisions usual on such occasions, under- 
took to assist in navigating the ship. In this situation, they behaved extremely 
well, and, at length, when a vessel, supposed to he aif American, hove in sight, 
and an action was expected, they came forward in*i body to desire to be sent 
below, being equally resolved neither to fight against their count! nor to break 
their faith with their captors.” 

A few of the lerms here employed — “even during the lute 
war ,” — “ character recovered its natural English tone,” be- 
tray the unfavourable prepossession of the writer, and the com- 
placency of the Briton. But lie expresses himself with cau- 
tion, tells the honourable anecdote with kindness, and conveys 
the opinions or errors of others, rather than his own. We con- 
fidently deny, that the American sailors are less to be credited 
than those of#my other nation whatever; and protest against the 
testimony of British officers, whose feelings and particular experi- 
ence warp their judgment on this point. The outrages and oppres- 
sion which the American merchant vessels experienced formerly, 
from the British cruisers, occasioned attempts at evasion or de- 
ception, as the only means of baffling rapacious power, — which 
gave colour to the charge of habitual mendacity. The practice 
of impressment on the high seas, ^induced false representations, 
chiefly on the part of the foreign sailors, who were lound on 
board of our defenceless ships; and hence the American name 
was rendered responsible for foreign sins, in addition to those 
the commission of which mav he said to have been forced. 
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When an American sailor avoided the fangs of the boarding offi- 
cer, by a true statement and genuine papers, the latter left him 
dissatisfied, and only half persuaded, if not utterly incredulous. 
We have ourselves witnessed this effect in two instances of vi- 
sits for impressment, in which some English seamen escaped by 
“simulation and dissimulation,” and tbe visiters retired, obvi- 
ously with the impression, that sRl on board Were “ grievously 
addicted to lying.” On the score oT veracity, the presumption 
would be, that the r real American sailor is superior to any 
other, because he has generally received some elementary educa- 
tion, including religious principles. As to his tone of character, 
in other respects, — bravery, skilly discipline, and generosity — 
we believe that even at the commencement of the last war, it was 
proved to be at least equal to the highest with the enemy. If he 
had ‘‘animosity against the English,” it was abundantly pro- 
voked by injury and contumely ; if it is less than formerly, its 
decrease has been in proportion to the amendment in conduct 
and dispositions on the other side. In the same diary of the voy- 
age, in one of the largest of the Company's ships, the good Bishop 
complains that when he administered the sacrament, after having 
preached at different times, only three of the seamen attended. 
We doubt that less piety would have been manifested by an 
American crew, of like numbers, after so much eloquent and 
imposing exhortation. But to return to our proper theme. 

On the voyage, the exalted missionary shows his tenderness 
of heart, richness of fancy, and poetical talent, in various passa- 
ges of the journal, a few of which we must venture to tran- 
scribe : 

€i A vessel bound for London, three days from Funchal, passed us at dinner- 
time. My wife's eyes swam with tears as this vessel passed us, and there were 
one or two of the young* men who looked wishfully after her. For my own part, 
I am but too well convinced, that all my firmness would go, if 1 allowed myself 
to look back, even for a moment. Yet, as I did not leave home and its blessings 
without counting the cost, 1 do not, and T trust in God that I shall not, regret 
the choice that 1 have made. But knowing how much others have given up for 
my sake, should make me both more studious to make the loss less to them, and 
also, and above all, so to discharge my duty, as that they may never think that 
these sacrifices have been made in vain." * * € * * 

“August 18. — The same breeze, which has now increased to what seamen 
eall a strong gate , with a high rolling sea from the south-west. Both yesterday 
and to-day we have had the opportunity of seeing no insufficient 'specimen of 
those gigantic waves of which I have often heard as prevailing in these latitudes. 
In a weaker vessel, and with less confidence in our officers and crew, they would 
be alarming as well as awful and sublime. But, in our case, seen as they are from 
a strong and well-found ship, in fine clear weather, and with good sea room, they 
constitute a magnificent spectacle, wtych may be contemplated with unmixed plea- 
sure. I have hardly been able to leave the deck, so much have 1 enjoyed it, and 
my wife, who happily now feels very little inconvenience from the motion, has 
expressed the dame feelings. The deep blue of the sea, the snow-white tops of 
the waves, their enormous sweep, the alternate sinking afid rising of the ship, 
which seems like a plaything in a giant's hands, and the vast multitude of sea- 
birds skimming roundels, constitute a picture of the most exhilarating*, as well 
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as the most impressive character ; and I trust a better and holier feeling has not 
been absent from our minds, of thankfulness to Him who has thus far protected 
us, who blesses us daily with so many comforts beyond what might be expected 
in our present situation, and who has pven us a passage, throughout the whole 
extent of the Atlantic, so unusually rapid and favourable.” * * # 

u September 18. — This evening we had a most beautiful sunset-~the most re* 
markable recollected by any pf the officers or passengers, and I think the most 
magnificent spectacle J ever saw. Bcfdies the usual beautiful tints of crimson, 
flame-colour, &c., which the clouds displayed, and which were strangely con- 
trasted with the deep blue of the sea, and the lighter, but equally beautiful blue 
of the sky, there were in the immediate neighbourhood of the sinking sun, and 
for some time after his disc had disappeared, large tracts of a pale translucent 
green, such ns I had never seen before except in a prism, and surpassing every 
effect of paint, or glass, or gem. Eveiy body on board was touched and awed 
by the glory of the scene, and many observed, that such a spectacle alone 
was worth the whole voyage from England. One circumstance in the scene 
struck me as different from all which I had been led to expect in a tropical sun- 
set. I mean, that its progress from light to darkness was much more gradual 
than most travellers and philosophers have stated. The dip of the sun did not 
seem more rapid, nor did the duration of the tints on the horizon appear materi- 
ally less, than on similar occasions in England. Neither did I notice any striking 
difference in the continuance of the twilight. I pointed out the fact to ♦Major 
Sackville, who answered, that he had long been convinced that the supposed 
rapidity of sunrise and sunset in India had been exaggerated, — that he had al- 
ways found a good hour between dawn and sunrise, and little less between sun- 
set and total darkness. M 

TRANSLATION OF AN ODE BY KOODRtFT. 

“Ambition's voice was in my ear, she whisper'd yesterday, 

‘How goodly is the land of Room, how wide the Russian sway ! 

How blest to conquer either realm, and dwell through life to come. 

Lull’d by the harp's melodious string, cheer'd by tbe northern drum l* 

But wisdom heard ; • O youth,' she said, * in passion’s fetter tied, 

O come and see a sight with me shall cure thee of thy pride !' 

She led me to a lonely dell, a sad and shady ground. 

Where many an ancient sepulchre gleamed in the moon-shine round. 

And 4 Here Secunder sleeps,' she cried ; — * this is his rival's stone ; 

\nd here the mighty chief reclines who rear'd the Median throne. 

Inquire of these, doth aught of all their ancient pomp remain, 

Save late regret, and bitter tears for ever, and in vain ? 

Return, return, and in thy heart engraven keep my lore ; 

The lesser wealth, the lighter load — small blame betides the poor.' " * 

The appearances of the Indian coast and population, on the 
approach to the shore, are finely described. Our Bishop was first 
struck with the large boats from the Maidive Islands, whose 
crqws, each from thirty to fifty men, are, like those of a por- 
tion of our northern vessels, sharers in the vessel and cargo. 
These navigators were chiefly naked, except a cloth round the 
loins, and the colour of all was the darkest shade of antique 
bronze, “which, together with the elegant forms and well-turn- 
ed limbs of many among them, gave the spectator a perfect im- 
pression of Grecian statues of that metal.” The Bishop mentions 
two observations which occurred to him forcibly, as he gazed at 
them ; first, that the deep bronze tint is more naturally agreea- 

• “ Room” is the Oriental name for the Turkish empire,—" Secunder” is Alex- 
ander the Great, — and the founder of the Median throne is Ky-kaoss, or Deiiocw 
VOl.. IV- NO. 7. 16 
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ble to the human eye, than the fair skins of Europe ; and the se- 
cond was, how entirely the idea of indelicacy, which would na- 
turally belong to such figures if they were white, is prevented by 
their being of a different colour from our own. We are inclined to 
question the correctness of both these remarks, as general propo- 
sitions; but we must economize space? *with # so much excellent 
matter ahead. When the native Hindoos crowded about theship^ 
after she had anchored in the river Hooghly, he noted that., ol 
the multitude, someSvere as black as negroes, others merely cop- 
per-coloured, and others but little darker than the Tunisians whom 
he had seen at Liverpool. Herp he was informed, by clergy- 
men who had surveyed much of India, that the same diversity 
oblaihed throughout the country, and was every where striking. 
It does not proceed from difference of exposure, since the same 
variety of tint is visible in those who are naked all alike ; nor 
does it depend on caste , Brahmins of a very high caste being 
sometimes black, while ^he Pariahs, or outcasts, are comparative- 
ly fair. On this question of colour, which is certainly curious, 
the Bishop dwells and speculates in more than one place. For 
example, we find after he has proceeded far in his first Visitation, 
the following remarkable facts and theory : — 

€t I thought it remarkable that though most of the male deities are represented 
of a deep brown colour, like the natives of the country, the females are usually 
no less red and white than our porcelain beauties as exhibited in England, lint it 
is evident, from the egressions of most of the Indians themselves, from the 
style ot their amatory poetry, and other circumstances, that they consider fairness 
as a part of beauty, and a proof of noble blood. They do not like to be called 
black; and though the Abyssmiuns, who are sometimes met with in the country, 
are very little daiker *han they themselves are, their jest books are full of taunts 
on the charcoal complexion of the ‘Hubshee.* Much of this has probably 
arisen from their having been so long subjected to the Moguls, and other con- 
querors, originally from more northern climates, and who continued to keep up 
the comparative fairness of their stock, by frequent importation of northern beau- 
ties. India loo has been always, and long before the Europeans came hither, a 
favourite theatre for adventurers from Persia, Greece, Tartary, Turkey, and Ara- 
bia, all white men, and all in their turn possessing themselves of wealth anil 
pbWer. These circumstances must have greatly contributed to make a fair com- 
plexion fashionable. It is remarkable, however, to observe how surely all these 
classes of men in a few generations, even without any intermarriage with the 
Hindoos, assume the deep olive tint, little less dark than a Negro, which seems 
natural to the climate. The Portuguese natives form unions among themselves 
alone, or if they can with Europeans. Yet the Portuguese have, during a three 
hundred years' residence in India, become as black as Caflres. Siftely this goes 
far to disprove the assertion, which is sometimes made, that climate alone is in- 
sufficient to account for the difference between the Negro and the European. It 
is thie that in the Negro are other peculiarities which the Indian has not, and to 
which the Portuguese colonist shows no symptom of approximation, and which 
undoubtedly do not appear to follow so naturally from the climate, as that 
swarthiness of complexion which is the sole distinction between the Hindoo and 
the European. # But if heat produces one change, other peculiarities of climate 
rosy produce other and additional changes, and when such peculiarities have 
3 or 4000 years to operate in, it is not easy to fix any limits to their power. I am 
inclined after all, to suspect that our European vanity leads us astray in suppos- 
ing that our ovm is the primitive complexion, which I should rather suppose was 
that of the Indian, naif wajf between the two extremes, and perhaps the most 
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agreeable to the ejre and instinct of the majority of the human raee. A colder 
climate, and a constant use of clothes, may have blanched the skin as effectually 
as a burning sun and nakedness may have tanned it ; and I am encouraged in 
this hypothesis by observing that of animals the natural colours are generally 
dusky and uniform, while whiteness and a variety of tint almost invariably fol- 
low domestication, shelter from the elements, and a mixed and unnatural diet. 
Thus while hardship, additional exposure, a greater degree of heat, and 
other circumstances with whfdli we ar& unacquainted, may have deteriorated the 
Hindoo into a Negro, 'opposite causes* may have changed him into the progres- 
sively lighter tints of the Chinese, \he Persian, the Turk, the Russian, and the 
Englishman. 


The Arab vessels attracted his attention, in the Hooghly, — no 
longer clumsy, but of European built and swiftness, and man- 
ned by a people “ who are gradually becoming formidably mari- 
time, and are not unlikely to give great trouble in the Indian 
seas, to the English and other European nations.’* On landing, 
and conversing with the inhabitants of a village which had very 
seldom been visited by Europeans, he heard the word police- 
ivata, for a peace-officer, and a Brahmin called the Padre of the 
village. The occurrence of these European sounds, in a scene 
so purely Oriental, had a whimsical effect, and became more inter- 
esting, when he learned that the name of Padre , originally 
caught from the Portuguese, was then applied to religions per- 
sons, of whatever description, all over India, even in the most 
remote situations, and where no European penetrates once in a 
century; and that, likewise, almost throughout the Indian em- 
pire, the term Grigi , a corruption of Kcolesia , is employed 
when speaking of any place of worship. Cosdk is the common 
word for a predatory horseman, all over Northern and Central 
India. This itinerant faculty of language is important, in the 
consideration of points connected with the supposed original 
identity of nations, and the extent of mutual intercourse. It 
might save some erudite but knotty and inconclusive disquisi- 
tions, and aid the philosophy of comparative vocabularies. 

When within nine miles of Calcutta, the Bishop found car- 
riages waiting for his party, drawn by small horses with switch 
tails, and driven by postillions with whiskers, turbans, bare legs 
and arms, and*blue jackets with tawdry yellow lace. By the 
sid$ of each horse, ran a sues or groom, and behind one of them 
were two decent looking men with long beards and white cot- 
ton dresses* who introduced themselves as his peons or hur/ra- 
rus , and whose badges were a short mace or club of silver, and 
a long silver stick. The saeses kept pace with the carriages. In 
his new dwelling, his servants were immediately paraded before 
him, under many respective and sotforous titles, eight or nine of 
which he enumerates. The most conspicuous of the array, was 
i( a tall fine looking man in a white muslin dress, speaking ga|§i 
English, and the editor of a Bengalee newspaper who ap- 
peared with a large silken and embroidered purse fall of silver 
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coins ; which purse he presented, in order that it might be mere- 
ly taken and returned. This proceeding is the relick of the an- 
cient Eastern custom of never approaching a superior without a 
present. In like manner, all the natives who visited the Bishop, 
offered a piece of gold or silver money. He found a sort of litera- 
ry attendance on another occasion, wheiv making a short excur- 
sion in one of the Governor-GeneraJ/s boats. The Diary says: — 

«It is a large, light, and beautiful canoe, paddled by twenty men, who sit with 
their faces towards the head, with one leg hanging over the side of the boat, and 
the great toe through a ring fastened to its side They keep time with their pad- 
dles, and join occasionally m chorus with a man who stands in the middle, sing- 
ing what t was assured were verses of his own composition : sometimes amato- 
ry, sometimes «jn praise of the British nation, the * Company Sahib,' and the 
Governor-General ; and in one or two instances were narrations of different vic- 
tories gained by our troops in India. The tunes of many of them are simple and 
pleasing, hut the poet has not a good voice. His appearance is singular — a little, 
thin, squinting man, extremely conceited, with large silver manacles, like those 
of women, round his naked ankles, which he jingles in cadence to his story.” 

At Barrackpoor, the prelate first mounted an elephant, a steed 
with which he became fuMy familiar, in progress of time. He 
thought the motidh far from disagreeable, though very different 
from that of a horse. He gives these details: — 

44 As4he animal moves both feet on the same side at once, the sensation is like 
that of being carried on a man's shoulders. A full grown elephant carries two 
persons in the ‘howdah,' besides the 4 mohout,' or driver, who sits on his neck, 
and a servant on the crupper behind with an umbrella. The howdah itself, 
which Europeans use, is not unlike the body of a small gig, but without a head. 
The native howdahs ha*e a far less elevated seat, and are ftiucli more ornamented. 
At Calcutta, or within five miles of it, no elephants are allowed, on account of the 
frequent accidents which they occasion by frightening horses. Those at Bar- 
raexpoor were larger animals than I had expected to see ; two of them were at 
M§st tfcn feet high. That which Usord Amherst rode, and on hich I accompa- 
nied him, was a very noble fellow, dressed up in splendid trappings, which were 
a present from the ki^ of Oudc, and ornamented all over with fish embroider- 
ed in gold, a device which is here considered a badge of royalty. I was amused 
by one peculiarity, which I had never before heard of ; while the elephant is go- 
ing on, a man walks by his side, telling him where to tread, bidding him 4 take 
care ,'--- 4 step out,' warning him that the road is rough, slippery, 8tc., all which 
the animal is supposed to understand, and take his measures accordingly. The 
mohout says nothing, but guides him by pressing his legs to his neck, on the 
to which he wishes him to turn, urging him forwards with the point of a 
formidable goad, and stopping him by a blow on the forehcat’ with the butt end 
of the same instrument, The command these men have over their elephants 'is 
well known, and a circumstance lately occurred of one of them making align 
to his beast, which was instantly obeyed, to kill a woman who tad said some- 
thing to offend him. The man was executed before our arrival.” 

Calcutta is particularly described in the second, third, and 
fourth Chapters of the Journal. The resemblance of some parts 
and views of it, to some of St. Petersburg, which the traveller 
had seen, is so close, that it*was “hardly possible” for him to 
|®cy himsglf any where else than in the Russian metropolis. 
Ills ftwt fetter to Mr. Wynn, has this passage.- — 

** We arrived in Fort William on the evening of the 10th. The impression 
nWc by the #ft>eKW»ce of the European houses which we passed in Garden- 
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reach, — by our ov^n apartments, by the crowd of servants, the style of the car- 
riages and horses sent to meet us, and almost all the other circumstances which 
met our eyes, was that of the extreme similarity of every thing to Russia, mak- 
ing allowance only for the black instead of the white faces, and the difference 
of climate, though even in Russia, during summer, it is necessary to guard 
against intense heat. This impression was afterwards rather confirmed than 
weakened. The size of the houses, their whiteness and Palladian porticos, the 
loftiness of the rooms^and tlftf scanty furniture, — the unbounded hospitality and 
apparent love of display, all reminded me of Petersburg and Moscow ; to which 
the manner in which the European houses are scattered, with few regular streets, 
but each with its separate court-yard and gate-way, apd often intermixed with 
miserable huts, still more contributed. 

“ 1 caught myself several times mixing Russian with my newly acquired Hin- 
doostauec, talking of rubles instead of rupees, and bidding the attendants come 
and go in what they, of course, mistook for English, but which was Sclavonic.” 

Serampoor he paints as a “handsome place, kept beautifully 
clean, and more like an European town, than Calcutta or any of 
its neighbouring cantonments.” Its veteran Danish governor 
had been more than forty years resident in Bengal, still preserv- 
ing “ the apparently robust health and florid old age of Norway, 
of which country he was a native.” In Calcutta, the Portuguese 
are numerous, and have two large and very handsome churches. 
Their clergy wear their canonical dress of white cotton. The 
Botanical Garden — admirably picturesque, and vastly rich in in- 
digenous plants and in exotics, — more perfectly answered Mil- 
ton’s idea of Paradise, than any thing which the Bishop ever 
saw. He was scarcely less delighted with the moral beauty of 
the scene of the native female schools, instituted by Mrs. Wil- 
son, wife of a missionary. This lady, at the end of tire year 
1S26', had about six hundred scholars in various schools in the 
suburbs of Calcutta. At the commencement of her benevolent 
enterprise, (1821,) she thought herself fortunate in obtaining 
the presence of six or seven children ; and, at that period, there 
was no instance of a native female of Bengal, having been in- 
structed in reading, writing, or sewing. In 1823, there were, 
besides, in Calcutta and the surrounding villages, twenty flourish- 
ing schools for boys, under the care of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge and the Church Missionary Society. 
The Hindoo parents, however, exacted the promise that no at- 
tempts would be made to convert the children to Christianity. 
Nothing can be more edifying than the efforts and success of 
Mrs. Wilson, which are circumstantially reported in the fourth 
letter of the Correspondence. 

At Calcutta, in the large native houses, the fathers, sons, and 
grandsons, with their respective families, live together, till their 
numbers become too great, when^they separate like the patri- 
archs of old, and find out new habitations. The wealthy Ben- 
galese affect to hflVe their houses decorated with Corinthiasn pil- 
lars, and filled with English furniture. “They drive the best 
horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta. Many of them 
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speak English fluently, and are tolerably read in English litera- 
ture.” Whiggism predominates in the politics of the Bengalee 
newspapers, and the Bishop mentions that one of the leading 
men gave a great dinner, about the period of his arrival, in ho- 
nour of the Spanish Revolution. They show a predilection for 
European society, but are rarely permitted or encouraged to fre- 
quent it on terms of any thing like equality. The “John Bull- 
ism, exercised in this impolitic exclusion, is strongly condemn- 
ed in the Journal. When as far as Agra, in his first circuit, the 
Bishop holds this emphatic language : — 

“I took an opportunity of inquiring here in what degree of favour the name of 
the French stood in this part ot India, where, for so many years together, it was 
paramount. I wfas told that many people were accustomed to speak of them as 
often oppressive and avaricious, but as of more conciliating and popular manners 
than the English Sahibs. Many of them, indeed, had completely adopted the In- 
dian dress and customs, and most of them were free from that exclusive and in- 
tolerant spirit, which makes the English, wherever they go, a caste by them* 
selves, disliking and disliked by all their neighbours. Of this foolish, surly, na- 
tional pride, I see but too many instances daily, and I am convinced it does us 
much harm in this country. We are not guilty of injustice or wilful oppreasion, 
but we shut out the natives from our society, and a bullying, insolent manner is 
continually assumed in speaking to them.” 

Returning one day from Calcutta to Serampoor, Heber pass- 
ed by a funeral pile nearly consumed, on which a Suttee had 
just taken place. The body of the widow who had been burnt 
alive, w'as reduced to ashes. This first shock of the kind, made 
the humane Heber i‘sick at heart,” but custom had steeled all 
his Hindoo retinue. There were from twenty to thirty people 
present, “ with about the same degree of interest as would have 
been called fSrth by a bonfire in England.” When the boat in 
which the Bishop was, drew near to the spot, a shout was raised 
on the shore, in honour of Brahma, which was met by a simi- 
lar outcry from his boatmen — like the clamour in the splendid 
verse of Southey : — 

** And with a last and loudest cry, 

The\ call on Analan — 

O sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her cries, — all other sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown’d ; — 1 

But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony, — 

See in her swelling throat the desperate strength 
That with vain effort struggles yet for life ; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless strife, 

Now wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd in vain for pity spread, 

They force her on, they bind her to the dead.” 

interest, custom, jealousy, and superstition, cause the male 
pad of the Hindoos, to cling to the practice of thus sacrificing 
wives and mothers ; while the females, though they ascend the 
pile with seefninfjneourage and alacrity, would, it is known, re- 
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joice in its abrogation — a measure which the British rulers dare 
. not attempt At a public meeting held by the Hindoo gentle- 
men of Calcutta, ( Baboos ,) to vote an address of thanks to 
Lord Hastings, on his leaving Bengal, one of the most distin- 
guished proposed as an amendment, that the marquis should be 
particularly thanl^ed rt Tor thq protection and encouragement 
which he had afforded to the ancient and orthodox practice of 
widows burning themselves with their husbands* bodies.” The 
proposal was seconded by another opulent* Baboo. In the dis- 
trict of Ghazeepoor, the Bishop found that suttees were more 
frequent, than even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. To show 
“ how little the interference of neighbours is to be apprehended 
in such cases, and how insignificant female life is deemed,*” he 
relates some instances of which we shall proceed to copy one as 
quite sufficient for our object : — 

“A short time ago, at a small distance from the city of Ghazeepoor, in conse- 
quence of a dispute which had taken place between two small frccholderswabout 
some land, one of the contending parties, an old man of seventy and upwards, 
brought his wife of the same age to the field in question, forced her, with the 
assistance of their children and relations, into a little straw hut built for the pur- 
pose, and burned her and the hut together, in order that her death might bring 
a curse on the soil, and her spirit haunt it after death, so that his successful an- 
tagonist should never derive any advantage from it. On some horror and surprise 
being expressed by the gentleman who told me this case, one of the officers of 
his court, the same, indeed, who had reported it to him, not as a horrible occur- 
rence, but as a proof how spiteful the parties had been against each other, said 
very coolly, 4 why not ? — she was a very old woman, — what use was die The 
old murderer was in prison, but my friend said he had»no doubt that his interfer- 
ence m such a case between man and wife was regarded as singularly vexatious 
and oppressive ; and he added, ‘The truth is, so very little value do th£$e peo- 
ple set on their own lives, that we cannot wonder at their caring little for the life 
of another.* M 

With Hindoo saints, faquirs, and living idols of different spe- 
cies, the Lard Padre Sahib , (Bishop,) became familiar, even be- 
fore he had completed the greater part of his first tour. At the 
festival of “Churruck Poojah,” he saw many devotees going 
about with small spears through their tongues and arms, and still 
more with hot irons pressed against their sides. All were naked 
to the waist, covered with flowers, and plentifully raddled with 
veumillion, while their long, black, wet hair hung down their 
backs, almost to their loins. The holy swinging on a tree, is an 
amusement which we should not covet — either as a spectacle or 
an exercise. Hooks are thrust through the muscles of the swing- 
er’s sides, and he is thus raised up, and then whirled or spun 
round with great rapidity. Soon after setting out from Calcutta, 
the Bishop gives the following specimens of the idolatries and 
austerities which fell under his observation : — # 

" A few days since* I saw a tall, large, elderly man, nearly naked, walking 
with three or four others, who suddenly knelt down one after the other, and 
catching hold of his foot kissed it repeatedly. The man stood with much gravity 
to allow them to do so, but said nothing. He had the string (• pceta*) of a Brah- 
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min. Another man passed us on Sunday morning last, hopping on one foot. He 
was a devotee who had made a vow never to use the other, which was now con* 
tracted, and shrunk close up to his hams. Lately, too, l saw a man who held his 
hands always above his head, and had thus lost the power of bringing them down 
to his sides.” 

A Brahminy or consecrated bull, crossed his path soon after. 
These animals are turned out, \tfhen calves, o» different solemn 
occasions, as an acceptable offering' to the god Siva, the Aven- 
ger. It would be a, mortal sin to strike or injure them. The 
Bishop remarks that they^are exceeding pests in the villages 
near Calcutta, breaking into gardens, thrusting their noses into 
the stalls of fruiterers’ and pastry cooks’ shops, helping them- 
selves without ceremony, and resenting with a push of their 
horns, any delay in the gratification of their wishes. Pious Hin- 
doos take great delight in pampering them. Another of these 
tabood quadrupeds, encountered near Surdat, is thus depict- 
ed : — 

• i 

u At a neighbouring village I saw an i^pe in a state of liberty, but as tame as 
possible, the favourite, perhaps the deity, certainly the sacred animal of the vil- 
lagers. He was sitting in a H&le bush as we stopped, (to alio w r the servants’ 
boats to come up,) and onumelling dinner, I suppose, for my meal was getting 
ready, waddled gravely down to the water’s edge. He was about the size of a 
large spaniel, enormously tat, covered with longfsilky hair, generally of a rusty 
colour, but on his breast a fine shot blue, and about his buttocks and thighs gra- 
dually waving into a deep orange ; lie had no ta*J, or one so short that the hair 
concealed it ; he went on all fours only. T gave him some toast, and my sirdar- 
bearer (a Hindoo) sent Rim a leaf full of rice. I suspect he was often in the habit 
of receiving doles at this*spot, which is the usual place for standing across a 
deep bay of the river, and I certainly have never yet seen a human Fakir in so 
good case. To ascend a tree must be to a hermit of his si/c a work of considera- 
ble trouble, but I suppose he does so at night for security, otherwise he would 
be a magnificent booty for the jackals.” 

The account of a veteran saint, heard between Alinorali ami 
Meerut, is repeated by the Bishop, with what we may venture 
to style a degree of credulity. lie was informed, that, in the 
neighbourhood of Tighree, there wore two Hindoo Yoi'is, who 
lived in different cells in the wilderness, in opposite directions, of 
whom one was never hurt by the tigers which abounded; while, 
to the other, a tiger actually came every night, 4 and licked his 
hands, and fondled and lay by him for hours. This holy personage 
went quite naked, with a long white beard and hair.. His exist- 
ence seems to have been unquestionable, as he was seen by the 
saeses ; and the Bishop argues earnestly, that the fellowship of 
the royal beast was not even improbable. At Allahabad, he was 
visited by the Imam of a neighbouring, mosque, “a very hand- 
some man, with a splendid beard, a cheerful, though rather sar- 
castic countenance, and two of the merriest, most intelligent 
eyes that could be seen.” This lively rogue had travelled much, 
and told the Lord Padre Sahib how it came to pass that he first 
went to Mecca* The. storv shadows out the character and career 
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of too many of the tribes of modern saints, whether Oriental 
devotees and palmers, or Buropean godly ones, who, as in Italy, 
pray with wooden hands, while the real fingers of flesh are em- 
ployed under their cloaks, in picking the pockets of their neigh- 
bours in church, or who, as in Great Britain, embezzle the hinds 
of Bible Societies, or grow rip h by mapaging the concerns of 
the poor : — 

“ A certain Mussulman,” says the J ournaL meginingvtlie Imam y “ of good con- 
nexions, and bred a soldier, had been, aft^jke late ^ci^cation of India by Lord 
Hastings, completely thrown out of emQld^lj|^nt. firms distress what to do, he 
applied to a relation high in the service dtf HI Nawfb Vizier, for help and ad- 
vice, whose answer was ‘Turn SainV ‘tow# !* ^as the reply ; * every body 
knows that my life has not beep sairitiy !* ‘ Ht vogr beard/^aid the adviser, 
‘ is very much so, and a fcw .weJks Ml edahle%otf%> assume the proper tone 
and carriage. I have a broth# fnWs a mtki learning apd "ho- 

liness ; 1 will get him t^edur^ance yafc* and^^jd^duce you to dit^lM; de- 
vout Mussulmans, and then you h#e ott( to g^t cHsciples, and you win live 
very well. , lie did so, — put on a cone nmj|pnl ancf a 'sad exterior, p readied 
up pilgrimage to Mecfca, declared hinjSfclf r£ady to conduct a caravan thfther, 
and soon found people enough, amni»;whofh o\i$ guest was one, to follBw him, 
atul subscribe their money hew The profits, however, lie 

made during ibfc voyage, and $y w the ^His either given or re- 
ceived by the party, were so confiTOe^able, tmiis return some of his confi- 

dential disciples had a quarfel%dhi film for a m#2r£cjual distribution of booty, 
and scandal arose, which sfpnt to go and make disciples else- 

where. ‘ Nevertheless/* said fne Hajce wjlio ffiive us this account, composing 
his face to a due expression ^gravity, ‘ he is doubtless a holy man, and of great 
eloquence. * ” * 

On one of the banks of the Ganges, near Sibribashi, Hebei- 
observed a large encampment, so like the? Gipsy tents and their 
appurtenances, which are seen in England, that, on asking What 
they were, he was not surprised to learn that he was right in his 
conjecture. One of’ his attendants, upon whose testimony he 
could rely, informed him that they were numerous in the upper 
provinces of India, living just as they do in EngjUpid, and that they 
were found in Persia, “valiant and wealthy,’” and spoke there 
Hindoostance as on the Ganges. They are in fact traced in Per- 
sia down from before the time of Cyrus ; and the Bishop came 
to the conclusion that Persia, not India, was the original centre 
of this nomadfic population. Much higher up in his course, he 
passed a number of extremely small and mean huts, occupied by 
others of /he tribe, who lived by fishing: — 

“ Some of them,” says the Diary, “ came out of their booths as we passed, a 
race that no man can mistake, meet them where he may, though they are, as 
might be expected from their latitude and their exposure to the climate, fat- 
blacker here than in England, or even than the usual race of Bengalees are, 
Tltcy are the same tall, fine-limbed, bony, .slender people, with the same large, 
black, brilliant eyes, lowering forehead, and long hair curled at the extremities, 
which we meet on a common in England. 1 saw only one woman, and her figure 
was marked by the sdtne characters. In height she would have made twoof the 
usual females of this country, and she stepped out with the stride and firmness 
of a Meg Merrilies. Of the gipsy cast of her features I could not, however, 
judge, since, though half naked, she threw a ragged and dirty veil over her 
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face as soon as she saw us. This trait belongs to the upper provinces. Jn lien- 
gal, a woman of her rank would not have thought concealment necessary. 1 here 
were no boats immediately near them, but a little farther we overtook several, 
filled with the same sort of people.” 

The Bishop embarked on the Ganges, in a fine sixteen oared 
pinnace, for Dacca, which was to be the first station on his first 
Visitation. The wife and children upon whom he doated, could 
not accompany him ; and their absence drew from him, from 
time to time, as he w^s carried along, lamentations which must 
reach the heart of every jpod husband and father who reads 
them. He felt, in alt the lew And interesting scenes, the want 
of some inquiring eye like his own, some greedy ear into 
whieh he might convey sjff his admiration or pity, as these emo- 
tions arose — some intifBaiet aod affectionate communion of ideas, 
sentiments, hopes andNintcrests, the richest blessing of life, when 
it is fully congenial and sa0, Inf one place he Exclaims — “ 1 
coaid not help feeling now, that' I had nobody to compare my 
impressions with — none,?wll®sej||ention I might call to singular 
or impressive obigetk^bit P#aij§ indeed, a lonely wanderer!” 
Mtich as he relished th% i&atiti& of jiattfre and cultivation, it is 
not to be doubted tii attache Diary spqffcl tenth in the sentence — 
“ I had the delight to day, of healing l|om roy wife, and this is 
worth all the fine scenery in* the world!” Une of his poetical 
effusions, of the same purport, is among the finest specimens of 
delicate and imaginative tenderness and exquisite metre. “ If thou 
wert by my side, my Jove,” &c. We shall cull a few passages 
relating to the scenery on the Ganges, to afford a notion of it* 
character, and the felicity of Ids pencil : — 

“ The mcr continues a noble one, and the country bordering on it is now of 
a fertility and tiunquil beauty, such as I iicut saw before. Beauty it certain!} 
lias, though it has neither mountain, nor waterfall, nor rock, which all enter into 
our notions of beauti|hl scenei) in England. But the broad river, with a very ra- 
pid current, swarming with small picturesque canoes, and no less picturesque 
fishermen, winding through fields of green corn, natural meadows covered with 
cattle, success^ e plantations ot' cotton, sugar, and pawn, studded with village** 
and masts in c\ cry creek and angle, and backed continually (though not in a 
continuous and heavy line like the shores of the JfooghU ) with magnificent pec 
pul, banian, bamboo, betel, and coco trees, a fiord a succession of pictures the 
most riant that 1 lia\c seen, and infinitely beyond any thing which I ever expect 
ed to sec in Bengal.” 4 * ' * 

“ A number of alligators were swimming all evening round my boat, lifting 
from time to time their long black heads and black fore feet above the water. 
The expanse of the (lunges is at this season truly magnificent, and being confin* 
ed on one side by rocks, it seems to spread itself so much the more proudly on 
the low grounds on the north-east bank.” * * * 

“We halted for the night in a \yry pretty and pleasant place. On the left 
band was a beautiful green meadow, ascending with a gentle slope to a grove of 
tall trees, in front of w hicli was a pagoda, so like an English church, that I was 
tempted to Relieve it was really taken from some of the models which the Chris- 
tians have given them. On one side of this, and just in frdnt of the vessel as it 
lay, was a high woody promontory, jutting into the river, among the trees of 
which othei* buildings ur ruins showed themselves. Beyond, and in the bed of 
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the river, rose some high naked rocks, forming some rapids which arc danger- 
ous to pass at this season.” * * * 

“Jugust 17 . — We had a fine breeze part of the day, and stood over to the 
other bank, which wc found, as I had expected, really very pretty, a country of 
fine natural meadows, full of cattle, and interspersed with fields of barley, wheat 
and Indian corn, and villages surrounded by noble trees, with the Currucftpdor 
hills forming a very interesting distance. If the palm-trees were away, (but who 
would wish them away } ) the pros peek would pretty closely resemble some of 
the best parts of England. In the afternoon we rounded the point of the hills, 
and again found ourselves in a flat and uninteresting, though fruitful country. 
The last beautiful spot was a \illage under a grova of fkll fruit-trees, among 
which were some fine walnuts ; some large boats were building on the turf be- 
neath them, and the whole scene remindiufnfne forcibly of a similar builder’s 
yard, which I had met with at Partenak in the Crimea. 3Ww Siy groups of men afttl 
buy s sate angling, or with their spears watching^m opportunity to strike tl^ A|jb» 
giving much additional beauty and liveliness to the s$gne.” * # # # ' 

“<lufruxt 18 — This morning, after lcainng the we procee(J$d # with a 

fine breeze, along the left-hand bank of the river, w£hich is very fertile anapo- 
pulous, with a constant succession o£ { villages, whose inhabitants were all wash- 
ing themselves and getting on their best aJttire, it being the Hindoo festival of 
dunma Os nice. 

“ 'fhe day was a very brilliant one, a n d, though hot,, rendered sup portable by 
the breeze, while the whole scene y and Cjfefcrful, — all the shops hav- 

ing their flags hoisted, — littlc^treamefa feeing sprew by most of the boats which 
we passed, and a larger banner and c^ici|urse of people being displayed at a lit- 
tle pagoda under the shade of some noble peepul aim tamarind trees. 

“ The river is all this time $tted with boats of the most picturesque forms ; 
the peasants on the bank havethat knack of grouping themselves, the want of 
which 1 have heard complained of in the peasantry of England.” * * 

“ l ought not to omit, that the language of Bengal, which is quite different 
from Ilmdoostanee, is soft and liquid. The common people are all fond of sing- 
mg, and some of the airs which 1 used to hear from the^boatmen and children in 
the villages, reminded me oftiie Scotch melodies. T4icard more than once “My 
boy, Tammy,” and “Here’s a health to those far away,” during some of those 
twilight walks, after my boat was moored, which wanted only society* to make 
them delightful, when amid the scent and glow of night-blowing flowers, the 
soft whisper of waving palms, and the warbling of the nightingale, watching tile 
innumerable fire-flies, like airy glow-worms, floating, rising, and sinking, in the 
gloom of the bamboo woods, and gazing on the mighty river with the uncloud- 
ed breadth of a tropical moon sleeping on its surface, I felt in my heart it is good 
'<> be here.” 

The want of space will prevent us from following the Bishop 
with any degree of regularity or closeness, in his ascent of the 
Granges. We jpust be content to take here and there prominent 
incidents and reflections, out of a multitude both entertaining 
ana instructive. The extreme vivacity of his numerous boat- 
men, who ‘were “always chattering, singing, laughing, or play- 
ing each other tricks,” served to beguile the voyage, and pro- 
duced the remark, that his own observation of the peasants and 
fishermen generally, did not confirm the complaint which he 
had heard in Calcutta, of the apathy of the natives of India. He 
found them “lively, active, and laborious enough, when they 
had any motive to stimulate them to exertion.” As he was ap- 
proaching the desolate palaces and pagodas of Dacca, huge dark 
masses of castle and tower, overgrown with ivy and peepul 
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trees, a sound struck his ear, as if from the water itself, the most 
solemn and singular he could conceive. It was long, loud, deep 
and tremulous, “something between the bellowing of a bull, and 
the ^blowing of a whale. ” An attendant said to him — “there are 
elephants bdfching” — he looked immediately, and saw about twen- 
ty of tftose huge animals, with their heads and trunks just above 
the water. Dacca, though containing still a Hindoo and Maho- 
metan population of about three hundred thousand, is merely 
“the wreck of itt anoient* grandeur.” Its manufactories were de- 
stroyed by the influx of British fabrics. The number of (.' ' fck 
inhabitants is considerable ; of English, there are none. The 
Bilftafrp was ipuch occupied. ift exchanging ceremonies with the 
Naj&db, a sovereign ffcorn^of his power, bul not of his titles; a 
nm§e effigy of a pot##tate, fn keeping with a dilapidated ' ipi- 
taU These dethroned princes^ laving Chiefly on pensions granted 
by their masters of the East India Company, are still tenacious 
of thq forms of supreme^dignity ; their followers salute them as 
“ Lions of War,” “ifipli and. Bfjkhty,” and some of the English 
rqjflftents or pro-cwns^near4bifmi> pay them all mouth-honour. 
Their sods take offices under tlfe British government ; the gor- 
geous and iminense castles of {heir ancestors become the scene of 
tigtjsr-hunts, as at Dacca, where elephanfs mounted for the chase 
in the court-yard of the palace, fell into weHs overgrown with 
weeds and bushes. It is to be inferred, from the narrative and 
descriptions of our Bishop, that no country presents so many and 
melancholy spectacles of decay in families, cities, and royal 
structures — so much of faded splendour wan, as India; chiefly 
the result of repealed foreign conquest, facilitated by internal 
wars of ambition and vengeance. He complains, in the Corrcs- 

{ >ondence, of the “distance and haughtiness with which a very 
arge proportion of the civil and military servants of the Com- 
pany treat the upper and middling class of natives,” and of the 
neglect of that ceremonious kindness which the latter require, 
just in proportion to their real insignificance. Almost universal- 
ly, those who have fallen from any state, — who are divested of 
substantial power and importance — specially prize the forms 
and titles of deference to which they had been accustomed, rnd 
are alienated proportionality by appearances of disregard or con- 
tempt. This obtains in humble as wqjl as high life: — to heed 
what the individual was, in his better fortunes — to seem to re- 
cognise his original rights or pretensions, is to conciliate his af- 
fections, and sooth his mortification ; while a denial of such ho- 
mage aggravates his disaster, and kindles the liveliest resentment 
of outraged jvanity. We have European examples, in the de- 
portment of the royal Stuarts at Home, and ot the many ephe- 
meral sovereigns and princes of our day, and cannot be surpris- 
ed at, the similar trait in the Hindoo Rajas. The French arc said 
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to have lost Valuable and glorious conquests, by imprudent 
amours or insulting gallantry; the English risk them by personal 
hauteur and national arrogance. Heber observes, that “ the fool- 
ish pride of the English, absolutely leads them to set at nought 
the injunctions of their own governnieht touching etiquette with 
the native functionaries and^it seems Horn his statements, (p. 
257, vol. 1st,) th&t if “the^Hindoos do ntft really like the Bri- 
tish ; and the Mussulmans, more particularly, would gladly avail 
themselves of a fair opportunity to rise ^against them,” it is 
owing in part to the remissness or olgrtinucy of a Governor-Gene- 
ral, a.s (o points of outward respect and nominal allegiance. 

At. the principal entrance of the Sooty river, oqjr tourist aawv 
for the first time, a number of those prodigious ant-hills, «rats#d 
by' the white ant, of which he had often heard. Many of the$n 
wore five or six feet high, «*d seven or eight in circumfer6nate, 
at the base, — works to which, he remarks, when the compara- 
tive bulk of the insect which reared Jthepi, is taken into thg esti- 
mate, the pyramids of Egypt am as nothing. The counteraart 
of them would be a huge arfificii^rnoemta|h, built up by a n al ig n , 
and bored full of halls and gaQpfies. They almost justify jpe 
story of Mcgasthenes, of ants aS large as foxes ; to whioiadlh- 
bertson adverts, in noticing the other Indian marvels, «€ then 
with cars so large, as to serve for wrappers of the whole bofiy, 
and single eyed, noseless heads in the shaijfte of a wedge, slot 
far beyond the mountains of the Termites? the Bishop passed 
near the ruins of desolate dour, a city which, in size, had near- 
ly rivalled Babylon or Nineveh. The main advantage si- 

tuation, the original source of its prosperity, was, that ifiplpi3*n- 
ges rolled under its walls: two centuries ago, the river dep|gt|cri 
its old bed, for that which it now occupies, six or seven miles 
north of the former; and the city was ere long abandoned, Mb, 
by its most important inhabitants. The length of its ruins, as 
marked on Rennel’s map, is eighteen miles, and its breadth; ajfx. 
The Bishop seems to anticipate a similar fate for Calcutta, 
' l unless the river in its fresh channel, should assume a more fatal 
direction, and»sweep in its new track the churches, maalipts and 
palaces, (by the way of the Boll D iggy and the Balighat,) to 
that salt v^ater lake which seems its natural estuary.” rhe peo- 
ple of the mountains, and of all the hilly country between Rajma- 
hal and Burdvvan — -Ihe Puharrces — arS particularly mentioned in 
the Narrative. They are a distinct race from those of the plain, 
in features, language, civilization and religion, and strongly re- 
minded the Bishop of the Welch .* A littte below Boglipoor — 
perhaps six hundred miles from the sea, — the traveller found the 
Ganges to be fuli*seven miles wide. Here, during the night, he 
was kept awake by the uproar which the Jackulls' made — a noise 
equal to that of an immense pack of hounds, and worthy of the 
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viorial chase of the German “wild huntsman.” Specimens ot 
*alc, or lapis specularis,. were shown to him at Monghyr. which 
divided easily into thiin but tough lamina?, as transparent as isin- 
glass, and which, thfrty years before, was the only approach to 
glass usually seen in the windows of houses, even of Europeans, 
in the middle and nortlflbrn provinces. 

Patna , on the approach, loomed upon him as a very great 
and striking city, fulr of large buildings, with remains of old 
walls and towers, and bastions projecting into the river, with the 
advantage of a high, rocky Shore. The importance and extent ol 
this place rendered it a principal theatre of observation. We can 
notice only his meeting with an Italian padre, a Franciscan 
firthr, *who talked to him enthusiastically of the Italian poets, 
and with whose shrewdness and acconrmlifhrnepts he was much 
delighted. At Dinapoor, he relates the Knowing visit : — • 

“In the evening Mr. Northmore called to take me a drive before dinner. Wc 
went * Digah Farm/ the plafe 1 had passed in thfe morning*, which is extreme- 
ly well worth seeing. It is a tavern, a large ground- floored house, with excellent 
tort*, very handsomely fitUirf, tip, suiTomdetf witl^ad^ie of the most extensive 
n a pes of cow-houses, pig-atyes, places for fatten mg^ ^lieep and cattle, dairies, 
Sdlftkat I ever saw, Jill kept bcauttfitwy dean, with & large grass court full of 
pMfeiy* and in the middle a veryptetty" flower garden. To the hack is a large 
kimer^garcl^n, and beyond this Stacks of oats and other grain, not unworthy of 
an Slnglish farmer. The keeper is named Havcll, a very respectable man. lie is 
the butcher, carn-deale^btpwer, wine-merchant, confectioner, and wax-chand- 
;et4f all dispart of InpF 

The Btaiyof thc'follovving day has this interesting passage : 

“Near our halting place, which was a very pleasant one, was a little open 
sliG^ by a Hindoo ascetic, with a double quantity of dung and chalk 

$ho was singing in a plaintive, monotonous tone, to a little knot of 
pO|impi who seemed to regard him with great veneration. He did not beg of 
us^fwi suspended his hymn while wc passed between him and the Ganges. lie 
haul not the tiger-skin, which those whom 1 saw at Boglipoor appeared to take 
ptf$B^ular pleasure in displaying.” * * * *• We overtook a number 

of vessels to-day, two of them of a cuious and characteristic description. One 
\va%a budg erow at Chuprah, pretty dee ply laden, with a targe blue board on its 
s’tdfe like that of an academy in England, inscribed * Gooch for sale on commis- 
siOflj/ being in fact strictly a floating shop, which supplied all the smaller stations 
with, its owners would probably call ‘ Eurape articles.* The other was a 

re eferant vessel of the same k^td, being one ot the prettiest pinnaces 1 e\ er 
saw, wtHtan awning spread over the quarter-deck, under which sate a lady and 
two gcnt|pmen reading, and looking so comfortable that I could have liked* to 
join their party. 1 found that it was the floating shop of a wealthy trades- 
man at Dinapoor, who, toward? the middle of the rains, always sets out in 
tliis manner with his wife, to msjfce the tour of the U^er Provinces, as high as 
his boat could carrymim, ascending alternate yearsJ ; or as he finds most custom, 
to Agra, Meerut, or Lucknow, by their respective rivers, and furnishing glass, 
cutlery, perfumery, &c. &,£. %o the mountaineers of Dti)yra Boon, and the Zen- 
nanas or ftunjeet Singh |ft4 Scinde^h. We passed in the course of this day the 
mouths of no less than tlu|ee great rivers falling into the Ganges from different 
quarters, the SWne from the south and the mountains of Gundwanna, the Gun- 
duch from Nepanl, and the Dewah from, I believe, the neighbourhood of Almo- 
rah : each of the three is larger, and of longer course than the Thames or Se- 
vern. What an idea docs tins give us of the scale on which Nature works in 
these countries !” % 
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Ghazeepoor\ u celebrated throughout India for the whole- 
sonieness of its air and the beauty and extent of its rose-gardens,” 
naturally detained the steps of a poet, to whose imagination the 
brilliant and redolent staple must have b$en as dear, as it was 
delightful to the senses. The r#§e-n|lds occupy many hundred 
acres in the neighbourhood, aijd of their extreme beauty in the 
proper season, we may leave the reader to judge. The Bishop 
saw a very brilliant display of flowers and flowering shrubs of 
other kinds in the different lanes and hedges, as well as in the 
pleasure-grounds of the European residents. 

“The roses,” lie says, “are cultivated for distillation, anti for making ‘attar/ 
Rose-water is both good and cheap here. The price of a sec*, or weight of 
2!bs. (a large quart,) of the best, being eight anas or a shilling. The attar is«|>- 
tained after the rose-water is made, by setting it out during the night, and till 
sunrise in the morning, in l#ge open vessels exposed to the air, and then skim- 
ming off the essential oil which floats at the top. The rose-water which is thus 
skimmed bears a lower price than that which is warranted with its cream entire, 
but Mr. Bailey said there is vjery lit^Je perceptible difference. To produce one 
rupee’s weight of attar, two hundred tbpusaftd w f eH«grown roses are required. 
The price, even on the spot, is cxti'a^yrant, a rupee’s weight being sold in the 
bazar (where it is often adulterated wren sandal-wood,) for 80 S. U., and at 
English warehouse, whefi it j| wan^intc# genuine, at 100 S. K. or £10 ! Mr. 
Melville, who made some for Itimself one year, said he calculated tha| the rapt 
of the land and price of utensils really cost him at the rate five pounds for 
the above trifling quantity, without reckoning risk, labour of servants, &c.” 

The Cinnamon- fields of Ceylon did ntitMiQswer expectation* 
according to this passage of the journal of^pe to|gr in that Isl- 
and : — # 

“ Mugust 31. — Our morning was, as u^ual on a first arrival, taken npdiy visits ; 
in the afternoon, we drove in Sir E. Barnes’s sociable through the 
mrnon gardens, which cover upwards of 17,000 acres of land on the oH|©|he 
largest of which are near Colombo. The plant thrives best in a poor, sanS^ppS^l, 
in a damp atmosphere ; it grow s wild in the w oods to the size of a large apple- 
tree, but when cultivated, is never allowed to grow more than ten or 
feet in height, each plant standing separate. The leaf is something like tftlt' of 
the laurel in shape, but of a lighter colour ; when it first shoots out it is red, and 
changes gradually to green. It is now out of blossom, but I am told that 
flower is white, and Appears when in full blossom to cover the garden. Af|cr 
hearing so much of the spicy gales from this island, 1 w as much disappointed at 
not being able to discover an) scent, at least from the plants, in passing thrash 
the gardens ; tluwe is a very fragrant-smelling flower growing under them, 
which at first led us into the belief that w r e smelt the cinnamon, but we were 
sooif undeceived. On pulling off a leaf or a twig you perceive the spicy odour 
very strongl}>but I was surprised to hear that the flower has little or none. As 
cinnamon forms t lie only considerable export of Ceylon, it is of course preserved 
with great care ; by the 4MI Butch law, the penalty for cutting a branch was no 
less tiiun the loss of a hand ; at present a fine expiates the same offence. The 
neighbourhood of Colombo is particularly favourable to its growth, being well 
sheltered, w ith a high equable temperature^ and as showers fail veiy frequent- 
ly, though a whole day’s heavy rain is uncommon, the ground is never parched.” 

Wc must pass oyer the curious contents of many pages, in or- 
der to join our admirable guide at Benares , that famous city, 
which, according to the historians, has been from time immemo- 
rial the Athene of India, the residence of the most learned Brah- 
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mins, and the seat both of science and literature. The first sketch 
which he presents of it, must be given in his own words : — 

‘‘Benares is a very rerifcrk&ble city , more entirely and characteristically east- 
ern than any'which I have yet jpsen^and at the same time altogether different 
from any thing in Bengal. No Europeans live in the town, nor are the streets 
wide enough for a wheel-carriage. Mr, Jjjrazer’s gig was stopped short almost at 
its entrance, and the rest of the way was passed in tonjons, through alleys so 
crowded, so narrow, and so winding, that even a toqjon sometimes passed with 
difficulty. The houses are mostly lofty, none I think l<Ks than two stories, most 
of three, and several of five or six, a sight which I now for the first time saw in 
India. The streets, like those of Chester, are considerably lower than the 
ground-floors of the houses, which have mostly arched rows in front, with little 
shops behind them. Above these* the houses are richlv embellished with veran- 
dahs, galleries, projecting oriel windows, and very broad ami overhanging eaves, 
supported by carved brackets. The number of temples is very great, mostly 
small and stuck like shrines in the angles of the streets, afld under the shadow 
of the lofty houses. Their forms, however, are not ti$gracdRttl, and they are many 
of them entirely covered over with beautiful and cl&otfatfe carvings of flowers, 
animals, and palm branches, equalling in miujtlteness and richness the best spe- 
cimens that l have seen of Gpthicvor $3re#ifi gjrdhitecture. The material of tlit- 
buildings is a very good stone from Chuipr, But the^indoos here seem fond of 
Minting them a deep red odious, and, wlea| of coming the more conspicuous 
flirts of their houses with paintnigis g$udy colfc^of flower-pots, men, wo- 
men, bulls, elephants, gods and g Hi all^he ii%mny -form ed, inany-uead- 
manjHiiandac^ and many-we^poned varieties. The sacred bulls devoted to 
Siva, of every^fijfe, tame and familiar as mastiffs, walk lazily uj .Mid down these 
narrow streets, or are seen lyifig across them, and hardly to be kicked up (any 
blows, indeed, given ^tihgMpnust be of the gentlest kind, or wo hv to the profane 
wretch who b|ifcy$s ^pK^judices of this fanatic population) in order to make 
way for the toif&n. fKnkcys sacred to Hunhnaun, the divine ape, who con- 
quered Ceylon for Rama, ?re in some parts of the tow u equally nunic ron*-, chng- 
“ithe roofs and little projections of the temples, putting their impeiti* 
fejmd hsmdHnto every fruiterer’s or confectioner’s shop, and snatching 
Tdtn the children at their meals. l'aqueer’s houses, as they an* culled, 
every turn, adorned with idols, and sending out an unceasing tinkling 
dimming of vmas, biyals, and othtr discordant instruments, while religious 
Cants of every Hindoo sect, offering 'every conceivable deformity, winch 
cow-dung, disease, matted locks, distorted limbs, and disgusting ami hi- 
deous attitudes of penance can show, literally line the principal streets on both 
B. The number of blind persons is very great, (1 wasjgoing to say of lepers 
t but I am not sure whether the appearance on the flkin may not have been 
mnd chalk,) and here 1 saw repeated instances of that penance of which 1 
limrd much in Europe, of men with their legs or arms voluntarily distorted 




itooch cheez do,* ‘give me something to eat,’ soon drew from me what few pice 
I bad, but it was a drop of water in the ocean, and the importunities of the rest, as 
we advanced into the city, were almost drownedJgj^^ .hubbub which surround- 
ed us. Such are the sights and sounds which {JPetii stfcanger on entering this 
‘ the most Holy City* of Hindustan, * the Lotus of the world, not founded on com- 
mon earth, but on the point of Siva’s trident,’ a place so blessed that whoever 
dies here, of whatever sect, even though he should be an eater of beef, so he 
will but be charitable to the poor Brahmins , is sure of salvation.” * * 

“ September 7. — This morning, accompanied by Mr. Macleod, Mr. Frinsep, 
and Mr. Frazer, l again went into the city, which l found .peopled as before with 
bulb and beggars ; but what surprised me still more than yesterday, as 1 pene- 
trated further into it, were the large, lofty, and handsome dwelling-houses, the 
beauty and apparent richness of the goods exposed in the bazars, and the evi 
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dent hum of business which was going 1 on in the midst of all this wretchedness 
and fanaticism. Benares is, in fact, a very industrious and wealthy, as well as a 
very holy city. It is the great mart where the shawls of the north, the diamonds 
of the south, and the muslins of Dacca and the eastern provinces, centre, and 
it has very considerable silk, cotton, and fine woollen manufactuies of its own ; 
while English hardware, swords, shields, and spears from Lucknow and Mong- 
hyr, and those European liyyurics and elegancies which are daily becoming 
more popular in India} circulate from lienee through Itundlccmnl, (ionuek poor, 
Nepaul, and other tracts, which are removed from the main artery of the Lan- 
ges. The population, according to a census made in 1803, amounted to above 
582,000, an enormous amount, and which one should think must have been ex- 
aggerated ; but it is the nearest means we have of judging, and it certainly be- 
comes less improbable from the really great size of the town, and the excessively 
crowded manner in which it is built., It is well drained, and stands dry on a high 
rocky bank sloping to the river, to which circumstance, as u^ll as to the fre- 
quent ablutions and great temperance of the people, must be ascribed jts free- 
dom from infectious diseases. Accordingly, notwithstanding its crowded popu- 
lation, it is not an unhealthy city ; yet the only square or open part in it, is the 
new market-place, constructed by the present tiovemment, and about as large 
as the I’eckwater Quadrangle in Oxford.” 

The Bishop had seen elsewhere several miniatures painted by 
the Hindoo limner Lall-jee of Patna, which would have done 
credit to any European artist, being distinguished by great truth 
of colouring, as well as softness and delicacy. At Benares, por- 
traits by the same artist, were shown to him, which were evi- 
dently the works of a man well acquainted with the principles 
of his profession, and who, probably, had never beheld an Ita- 
lian picture. One of the most singular objects in this city, is the 
ancient observatory, founded before the Mussulman conquest, 
(A. 1). 1 398,) and which is st ill quite entire? There is a similar one 
at Delhi. The reader, who is acquainted with the history of As- 
tronomy, must be aware of the early and extraordinary profici- 
ency of the Brahmins in that branch of knowledge. From the 
observatory, Ileber proceeded to a temple of the .Tains, a body 
of sectaries who are detested by the Hindoos, and whose higji 
priest is himself regarded by them as an incarnation of the Deity! 
One of the distinguishing superstitions at Benares, is self-im- 
molation by drowning. Every year, many scores of pilgrims, 
from all parts of India, go thither to end their days thus, and 
secure their sflvation. They purchase two large Kedgeree pots, 
between which they tie themselves, and when empty, these sup- 
port their.weight in the water. Thus provided, they paddle in- 
to the stream, then fill the pots with the water which surrounds 
them, and soon fuST'ljlb death they seek. Some ineffectual at- 
tempts had been made to prevent this practice. As the Bishop 
remarks, when men have come sevgral hundred miles to die, they 
are not likely to be deterred from the purpose by a police offi- 
cer. He adds that all his informants here, as well as in most 
other places where he had heard the question discussed, concur- 
red in the opinion that a direct interference on the part of the 
government, with any of the religious customs of the country, 
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(the Suttees for example,) would be eagerly seized and urged 
as the first step in a new system, by all who wished ill to the 
British rule ; and that, if it did not of itself occasion a rebellion, 
it would give additional popularity, and a more plausible pretext, 
to the first rebellion which the disaffected might find opportu- 
nity for attempting. * ** 

On the way from Benares to -Allahabad, the Bishop ex- 
claims, after passing Mirzapoor, a city of between 2 and 300,000 
inhabitants, — “this *s, indeed, a most rich and striking land. 
Here, in the space of little more than 200 miles, along the same 
river, I have passed six towns, some of them less populous than 
Chester; twomore so than Birmingham; and one, (Benares,) more 
so thaYi any city in Europe, except London and Paris; and this 
besides villages innumerable !” He expected to find the great 
cities ruined, in consequence of the ruin of the Mussulman no- 
bles; but his own observation, and the testimony of old resi- 
dents*, led him to the conclusion that most of them, in Central 
India, had increased in wealth and population, since the esta- 
blishment of the British power, owing to the rise of a new and 
prosperous order from the middling classes. The vestiges of de- 
cay and havoc, the scattered fragments of marble palaces, mosques 
and villas, and of tanks and canals, belong to the eras of the ruth- 
less irruptions and tyranny of the Persians, A Afghans, and Ma- 
harattas. We find him, in his Correspondence, dated March 
1825, expressing his full belief that the influence of Britain had 
been honestly employed for the benefit of India, and had pro- 
duced great good to the country and its inhabitants. He acknow- 
ledges, however, that the British rule was not generally popu- 
lar, nor advancing towards popularity. One of the occurren- 
ces which he relates, to illustrate one of the modes in which the 
natives make resistance to what they conceive to be arbitrary or 
unlawful treatment, is too curious to be passed over in silence. 
M Benares, government unadvisedly imposed a house-tax ot 
a very invidious character both from its amount and its novelty. 
Strong representations from the magistrates, produced no effect 
at Calcutta ; whereupon, the whole population rff Benares and 
its neighbourhood, resolved to sit “ Dhurnu,” till the griev- 
ance was redressed. To sit dhurna , or mourning, is to remain 
motionless in that posture, without food,,^®d rf exposcd to the wea- 
ther, till the person against whom it ijptm^loycd, consents to 
the request preferred ; and the Hindoos believe that whoever dies 
under such a process, becorqes a tormenting spirit to haunt and 
afflict his inflexible antagonist. In this instance, before the go- 
vernment was in the least apprized of the plan, above three hun- 
dred thousand persons ‘‘deserted their dwellings, shut up their 
shops, suspended the labour of their farms, forbore to light fires 
Gr dress victual#, many of them to eat, and sate down with fold- 
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ed arms and drooping heads, like so many sheep, on the plain 
which surrounds Benares. ” The perplexity of the British autho- 
rities may be imagined. They did not, however, yield to this 
portentous expedient of fanaticism, but drew a strong body of 
European troops from Dinapoor and Gazeepoor, to the neighbour-* 
ing cantonment, and erpjeavoured to persuade the ringleaders of 
the assemblage, 6f the impossibility that government should 
yield to demands so urged. At last, the Indian multitude, pinch- 
ed by hunger and drenched with rain, begap to waver and think 
of changing their plan. They then fell into dissensions concern- 
ing a substitute; a large number dropped off, and in a few days 
the whole mass melted away.* When the black cloud had wholly 
disappeared, the supreme government wisely repeated the tax. 

At Allahabad, the good Bishop changed his mode of travel- 
ling, suitably to his destination, and departed for Cawnpoor, 
with an equipment., which he pleasantly describes thus: — 

“ At length, on Thursday morning the 30th of geptember, we began our jour- 
ney, having set off some hours before our motley train, consisting of twenty-four 
camels, eight carls drawn by bullocks, twenty-four horse-servants, including 
those of tlic Archdeacon and Mr. Lushington, ten ponies, forty bearers ana 
coolies of different descriptions, twelve tent-pitchers, and a guard of twenty 
sepoys under a native officer. The whimsical caravan filed off in state before 
me ; my servants, all armed with spears, to which many of them had added, at 
their own cost, sabres of the longest growth, looked, on their little ponies, like 
something between cossacks and sheriff’s javelin-men ; my new Turkoman 
horse, still in the costume of his country, with his long squirrel-like tail painted 
red, and his inane plaited in love-knots, looked as if lie, were going to eat fire, or 
perform some other part in a nielo-drama ; while Mr. Lnshington’s horses, two 
very pretty Arabs, with their tails docked, and their saddles English (“Ungri- 
gi” ) fashion, might have attracted notice in Hyde-park, the Archdeacon’s bug- 
gy and horse had every appearance of issuing from the back gate of a college in 
Cambridge on a Sunday morning ; and lastly came some mounted gens d’armes, 
and a sword and buckler-man on foot, looking exactly like the advanced guard 
of a Tartar army.” 

Having reached Cawnpoor, though not without remarkable 
adventures, he proceeded thence to Lucknow, the capital of the 
kingdom of Oude, so conspicuous in the British Indian annals, 
and upon whose soil every thing flourishes, that grows either in 
Bengal or in Persia. He set out on an elephant, and was soon 
met by a splendid retinue of elephants and horses, sent for the 
aefcommodation of his party by the monarch of Oude, “the re- 
fuge of tlfc world — 

“While,” says the 1 was changing elephants, a decent looking man 

stepped up to me, and be^pfil to know my name and titles at full length, m or- 
der, as he said, ‘to make a report of them to the asylum of the world/ I found, 
on inquiry, that he was the writer of the court circular, a much more minute task, 
and one considered of far more importance here than in Europe. Every thing 
which occurs in the family of the King himself, the Resident, the chief officers 
of state, or any strangers of rank who may arrive, is carefully noted and sent 
round in writing. Afid I was told that the exact hour at which I rose, the sort of 
breakfast I ate, the visits 1 paid or received, and the manner in which I passed 
my morning, would all be detailed by the King’s chobdars* for the information 
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of their master, whose own most indifferent actions, however, ere with equal fair- 
ness wntten down for the inspection of Mr. Kicketts, the British Resident.” 

The account of his residence at Lucknow, of his symposiums and 
discissions at “the most polished and splendid court in India,” 
and of the condition of the sovereign and people, forms one of the 
precious portions of his Narrative ; but wc can merely indicate 
its attraction and value. Oude Has been the resort of a host of 
European adventurers; and to exemplify the strange mixture, 
he relates that he hacj applications made to him for charity, by a 
Spaniard from Lima in Peru, and a Silesian Jew. 

From Lucknow, he went to Bareilly. On the route, he no- 
ticed some fields of tobacco, called* by the Hindoos tumbvccoo , 
a name evidently derived, as well as the plant itself, through the 
Europeans, from America. One passage of this part of the Diary, 
we cannot refrain from quoting, as it portrays both the country 
and the traveller: — 

u November 13. — We encamped in a smaller grove of nmngoe-trecs than the 
four or 1 five last bad been, but* the trees themselves were very noble. The chief 
cultivation round us wascolton. The morning was positively cold, and the whole 
scene, with the exercise of the march, the picturesque groups of men and ani- 
mals round me, — the bracing air, flu singing of birds, the light mist hanging on 
the trees, and the glistening dew, had something at once so Oriental and so Eng- 
lish, 1 have seldom found anything better adapted to raise a man V. animal spirits, 
and put him in good temper with himself and all the world. How I wish those 1 
love were with me 1 How much my wife would enjoy this sort of hie, — it* exer- 
cise, Us cleanliness and purity ; its constant occupation, and at the same time vt-. 
comparative freedom from form, care, and vexation ! At the same time a man 
who is curious in his eating, hail better not come here. Ha mb and kid, (and wc 
get no other flesh,) most people would soon tire of. The only fowls winch aic 
a'’"' '.able arc as tough and lean as can be desired; and the milk and butter are ge 
net ally seasoned villi the net evdailmu condiments of Hindustan, smoke and soot. 
The milk would he \evy good if the p« oplc would only milk the cow into one of 
our vesst Is instead of their own ; hut this tiny generally refuse to do, and refuse 
with much greater pertinacity than those who live near the mer. These, how- 
ever, are matteis to which it is not difficult to become reconciled ; and all the 
more serious points of warmth, shade, cleanlim ss, air, and water, are at this sea- 
son no where enjoyed better than in the spacious and well-contrived lents, the 
ample means of transport, the fine climate, and fertile regions of Northern Hin- 
dustan.” 

Wc now approach, with the Lord Padre, the Himalaya moun- 
tains, the region in which, perhaps, on the whofc, he is more 
happy and engaging, than in any other scene of his peregrina- 
tions. We could wish here, to draw abundantly on his attractive 
pages, hut the use we have made, aj^ have still to make 
of the book generally, restricts us to ■Bfejaratively brief and 
desultory glances. We shall copy at oirro, his first impressions 
and principal notices of the colossal ridge, about which, as it 
is honoured and celebrated r by the Hindoos themselves, we 
would refer the reader, also, to the “argument” and text of Sir 
‘\Viliiam Jones’ noble Hymn to Durga. 

“We had at Shadce, a first view of the ratine of the Himalaya, indistinctly 
seen through the haze, but not so indistinctly as to conceal the general form of 
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tlie mountains. The nearer hills are blue, and in outline and tints resemble pret- 
ty closely, at this distance, those which close in the vale of Clwyd. Above these 
rose, what might, in the present unfavourable atmosphere, have been taken for 
clouds, had not their seat been so stationary and their outline so harsh and py- 
ramidical, the patriarchs of the continent, perhaps the surviving ruins of a 
former world, white and glistening as alabaster, and even at this distance of, 
probably, 150 miles, towering above the nearer and secondary range, as much as 
these last (though sai<J to be*FG00 feci high) are above the plain on which we 
were standing. I felt intense delight and awe in looking on them, but the plea- 
sure lasted not many minutes, the clouds closed in again, as on the fairy castle 
of St. John, and left us but the former gray cold horizon, girding in the green 
plain of Uohilcund, and broken only by scattered tufts of peepul and mangoe* 
trees.” * * * 

“ On leaving our encampment we forded the river Bhagool, and afterwards, 
once or twice, fell in, during our m&ch, with its windings. At last, soon after 
the sun rose, and just as we had reached a small rising ground* the mist rolled 
away and showed us again the Himalaya, distinct and dark, with the gloriousicy 
mountains, towering in a clear blue sky, above the nearer range. There were 
four of these, the names of three of which my companion knew, Bhadrinath, 
Kedar, Nath, and the peak above the source of the Ganges, the Meru of Hindoo 
fable. The fourth, to the extreme right, he did not know, and l could not find 
it in Arrowsmitli’s map. Bhadrinath, he told me, is reckoned the highest# From 
hence, however, it is not the most conspicuous of the four. That we saw the 
snowy peaks at all, considering tlieir distance, and that mountains twice as high 
as Snowdon intervened, is wonderful. I need hardly say that 1 wished for my 
wife to share the sight with me. But 1 thought of Tandah and the Tcrrai, and 
felt, on recollection, that ! should have probably been in considerable uneasi- 
ness, if she and the children had been to pass the intervening inhospitable coun- 
try. 

"Sheeshglmr is a poor village, on a trifling elevation which is conspicuous in 
this level country. It has a ruinous fort on its summit, and altogether, with the 
great surrounding flat and the bine hills behind it, put lTiein mind of some views 
of Rlndian. The Clwydian chain, indeed, is not crowned by such noble pinna- 
cles as Bhadrinath and Gangotree, but I could not help feeling now, and 1 felt it 
still more when 1 began to attempt to commit the prospect to paper, that the 
awe and wonder which I experienced were of a very complex character, and 
greatly detached from the simple act of vision. The eye is, by itself, and with 
out some objects to form a comparison, unable to judge of such heights at such 
a distance. Carneth Llewellyn and Snowdon, at certain times in the year, make, 
really, as good a picture as the mountains now before me ; and the reason that 
I am so much more impressed with the present view, is partly the mysterious 
idea of awful and inaccessible remoteness attached to the Indian Caucasus, the 
centre of earth, 


"Its Altar, and its Cradle, and its Throne;" 

and still more th# knowledge derived from books, that the objects now before 
me are really among the greatest earthly works of the Almighty Creator's hands. 
— ttie highest spots below 7 the moon — and out-topping, oy many hundred feet, 
the Mimmitssof Cotopaxi and Chimborazo.” * * * 

“ November 2:>. — This naming 1 mounted Mr. Traill’s pony, a stout shaggy 
little white animal, whosesHp-placc might have been in Wales, instead of the 
Himalaya. Mr. ItouIdcrsoiNK on a similar one which he had brought from the 
hills some years before, lie was equipped for the journey witli a long spear, had 
his gun, a double-barrelled one, loaded wi^i ball and shot, carried close to him, 
and two men with matchlocks who seemed his usual attendants. By his advice I 
had my pistols, and he also lent me a double-barrelled gun, saying*, we might see 
tigers. After a good deal of trouble in getting the mules and coolies started, we 
proceeded on our journey as it began to dawn, a night march being not veiy safe 
amidthese mountains, and the beauty of the scenery being of itself a sufficient 
motive to see all w hich was to be seen. The road was, certainly, sufficiently 
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steep and rugged, and, particularly when intersected by torrents, I do not think 
it was passable by horses accustomed only to the plain. I was myself surprised 
to see how dexterously our ponies picked their way over large rolling* pebbles 
and broken fragments of rock, how firmly they planted their feet, and with how 
little distress they conquered some of the steepest ascents 1 ever climbed. The 
countiy as we advanced, became exceedingly beautiful and romantic. It remind- 
ed me most of Norway, but had the advantage of round-topped trees, instead of 
the unvaried spear-like outline of the pine. It woiiid have been like some parts 
of Wales, had not the hills and precipices bpen much higher, and the valleys, 
or rather dells, narrower and more savage. W e could seldom, from the range 
on which the road ran, se^ to the bottom of any of them, and only heard the 
roar and rush of the river which we had left, and which the torrents which foam* 
ed across our path were hastening to join.” * * * 

4t November 25. — This morning we began to pack by four o’clock, but owing 
to the restiveness of the mules and the clumsiness of the people, divers ac- 
cidents e occurrea, the most serious of which w*as the bursting of one of the pe- 
tarrahs. At length we got off, and after coasting the lake for one mile, went for 
about thirteen more by a most steep and rugged road, over the neck of mount Gau- 
ghur, through a succession of glens, forests, and views of the most sublime and 
beautiful description. I never saw such prospects before, and had formed no 
adequate idea of such. My attention was completely strained, and my e\es fill- 
ed with tears; everything around was so wild and magnificent, that man ap- 
peared as nothing, and I felt myself as if climbing the steps of the altar of God’s 
great temple. The trees, as we advanced, were in a large proportion fir and ce- 
dar, but many were ilex, and to my surprise F still saw, even in these Alpine 
tracts, many venerable peepul trees, on which the white monkeys were playing 
their gambols.” * * # 

“ Nundidevi, the highest peak in the world, is stated to he no less than 25,689 
feet above the sea, and four thousand feet and upw ards higher than Chimborazo. 
Bhadrinath and Kedarnath are merely two ends of the same mountain, its height 
is 22,300 feet. The peak which the chuprassees called Meru, is properly Su- 
meru, as distinguished, by the modern Pundits at least, from the celestial and 
fabulous one. 11 is really, however, pretty near the sources of the Ganges, and 
about 23,000 feet high, though the three great peaks of St. George, St. Andrew, 
and St. Patrick, whence the Ganges really flows, are from this point obscured by 
the intervening ridge of Kedarnath. Kedarnath, Gungotliec, Sumcru, and Nun- 
didevi, are all within the British territory, and Mr. Traill has been to the north- 
ward of them, though the peaks themselves have never been scaled. Nundide- 
vi is, as the crow' flies, forty miles from Almorah, but following the winding of 
the only accessible road, it is eight or nine days march.” * * * 

“ We encamped near a village named Pruny, on a beautiful piece of rocky 
pasture-ground, situated between the two peaks of a lofty mountain, and sur- 
rounded on every side by a forest of fir and cedar-trees. At a little distance 
from our tents, some people who had been sent on by Mr. Traill to prepare the 
Zemindars to afford the necessary supplies, had constructed a sort of bower or 
wigwam of pine branches for the use of our followers. Nothing could be ruder 
than these leafy screens; but with plenty of straw', a blazing fire, and sheltered 
situation, they seemed to satisfy our people ; nor could I help noticing tlfat, 
though we were now 6000 feet above the level of the sea, and it was freezing 
in the shade almost all day, the sepoys, soon aflej^heir arrival, stripped off* all 
their clothes, but their waist-clothes, went to wdHHiemselves as usual in the 
brook, and remained naked all day till the sun waBKually setting ; so little rea- 
son have we for accusing these people of effeminacy or softness, even in circum- 
stances most at variance with then* general habits and sensations. I myself 
though 1 had a good blanket, quilt, and cloak, was so cold at night that 1 could 
hardly sleep. My tent, indeed, was small and thin, and scarcely afforded more 
shelter than tli6 pine-boughs, with the disadvantage of Laving no fire and no 
neighbours to keep me warm. The water in the basin was frozen as hard and 
thick as it might have been, under similar circumstances, in England, to the 
great astonishmenj and delight of my Calcutta servant, who had never seen such 
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a cake of ice before, and, I believe, sincerely regretted that he could not cany 
it back to Calcutta as a curiosity. 

“ The reflection of the setting sun on the snowy mountains was extremely 
beautiful. One of the peaks of NundSdcvi was, for a considerable time together, 
a perfect rose-colour. We had also a magnificent echo near our encampment, 
which answered with remarkable distinctness, and great power and mellowness* 
all the different light infantry signals on the bugle of Sir Robert Colquhoun’s 
rangers, which he had«brougfu with hifti.” 

A letter to Lord Grenville, in the Correspondence, furnishes 
also an eloquent description of these mountains, and the sentiments 
they excited. Many incidents and traits are detailed, which 
tempt us strongly, but we resist — chiefly in order to make room 
for one transaction — a truly hflmane, pacific, and mitred dignita- 
ry of the Church engaged in a tiger-hunt, which is ‘well related 
by himself, as follows : — 

“ At Kullcanpoor, the young* Raja Gourman Singh, mentioned, in the course 
of conversation, that there was a tiger in an adjoining tope, which had done a 
good deal of mischief that he should have gone after it himself had he not been 
ill, and had he not thought that it would be a fine* diversion for Mr. Boulflerson, 
the collector of the district, and me. 1 told him I was no sportsman, but Mr, 
Boulderson’s eyes sparkled at the name of tiger, and he expressed great anxiety 
to beat up his quarters in the afternoon. Under such circumstances, I did not 
like to deprive him of his sport, as he would not leave me by myself, and went* 
though with no intention of being more than a spectator. Mr. Boulderson, how- 
ever, advised me to load my pistols for the sake of defence, and lent me a very 
fine double-barrelled gun for the same purpose. We set out a little after three 
on our elephants, with a servant behind each howdah carrying a large chatta, 
which, however, was almost needless. The Raja, in spite of his fever, made his 
appearance loo, saying that he could not bear to be left behind. A number of 
people, on foot and horseback, attended from our oxv^i camp and the neighbour- 
ing villages, and the same sort of interest and delight was evidently excited 
which might be produced in England by a great coursing party. The Raja was 
on a little female elephant, hardly bigger than the Durham ox, and almost as 
shaggy as a poodle. She was a native of the neighbouring wood, where they are 
generally, though not always, of a smaller size than those of Bengal and Chitta- 
gong. He sat in a low howdah, with two or three guns ranged beside him, ready’ 
for action. Mr. Boulderson had also a formidable apparatus of muskets and fowl- 
ing-pieces, projecting over his mol lout’s head. We rode about two miles across 
a plain covered with long jungly grass, which very much put me in mind of the' 
country near the Cuban. Quails and wild fowl rose in great numbers, and beau- 
tiful antelopes were seen scudding away in all directions. 

“ At last we came to a deeper and more marshy ground, which lay a little be- 
fore the tope poiftted out to us; and while Mr. Boulderson was doubting whe- 
ther we should pass through it, or skirt it, some country people came running to 
say that the tiger had been tracked there that morning. We therefore went in, 
keeping lin£as if wc had been beating for a hare, through grass so high that it 
reached up to the howdah^ftany elephant though a tall one, and almost hid the 
Raja entirely. We had nflne far before a very large animal of the deer kind 
sprang up just before me^^er than a stag, of a dusky brown colour, with 
spreading, but not palmated horns. Mr. Boulderson said it was a ‘mohr,* a spe- 
cies of elk ; that this was a young one, but 9 that they sometirrites grew to an im- 
mense size, so that he had stood upright between the tips of their horns. He 
could have shot it, but did not like to fire at present, and said it^was, after all, a 
pity to meddle with shell harmless animals. The mohr accordingly ran off un- 
molested, rising with splendid bounds up to the very top of the (ugh jungle, so 
that his whole body and limbs were seen from time to tune above it. A little 
further, another rose, which Mr. Boulderson said was the female ; ot her I had 
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but an imperfect view. The sight of these curious animals \iad already, how- 
ever, well repaid my coming out ; and from the animation and eagerness of every 
body round me, the anxiety with which my companions looked for every wav- 
ing of the jungle-grass, and the continued calling and shouting of the horse and 
foot behind us, it was impossible not to catch the contagion of interest and en- 
terprise. 

“ At last the elephants all drew up their trunjc? into the air, began to roar, 
and stamp violently with their fore feet, the Uajsrs little "elephant turned short 
round, and in spite of all her moliout could -say or do, took up her post, to the 
Raja’s great annoyance, close in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. The other three 
(for one of my baggage elephants had come out too, the moliout, though unarm- 
ed, not caring to miss the show) went on slowly hut boldly, with their trunks 
raised, their cars expanded, and their sagacious iittle eyes bent intently forward. 

* We are close upon him,’ said Mr. Boulderson, ‘fire where you see the long 
grass shake, if jbe rises before you.’ — Just at that moment my elephant stamped 
again yiolently. ‘There, there,’ cried the moliout, ‘I saw his head !’ A short 
roar, or rather loud growl, followed, and I saw immediately before my elephant’s 
head the motion of some large animal stealing away through the grass. 1 fired 
as directed, and, a moment after, seeing the motion still more plainly, fired the 
second barrel. Another short growl followed, the motion was immediately quick- 
ened, and was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. Boulderson said, ‘f 
should* not wonder if you hit 'him that last time ; at any rate we shall drive him 
out of the cover, and then I will take care of him. ’ In fact, at that moment, the 
crowd of horse and foot spectators at the jungle side, began to run off in all di- 
rections. We went on the place, but found it was a false alarm, and, in fact, wc 
had seen all we were to see of him, and went twice more through the jungle in 
vain. A large extent of high grass stretched out in one direction, and this we 
had now not sufficient day-light to explore. In fact, that the animal so near me 
was a tiger at all, i have no evidence but its growl, Mr. Bouidcrson’s belief, the 
assertion of the mohout, and what is perhaps more valuable than all the rest, the 
alarm expressed by the elephants. 1 could not help feeling some apprehension 
that my firing had robbed Mr. Boulderson of his shot, but he assured me that I 
was quite in rule ; that in Such sport no courtesies could be observed, and that 
the animal in fact lose before me, but that he should himself have fired without 
scruple if he had seen the rustle of* the grass in time. Thus ended my first, an4 
probably my last essay, in the ‘ field-sports’ of India, in w hich I am much mis- 
taken, notwithstanding what Mr. Boulderson said, if* I harmed any living crea- 
ture. 

“I asked Mr. Boulderson, in our return, whether tiger hunting was generally 
of this lytul, which 1 could not help comparing to that chase of bubbles which 
enables us in England to pursue an otter. Tn a jungle, he answered, it must al- 
ways be pretty much the same, inasmuch as, except under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, or when a tiger felt himself se\erely wounded, and was roused to 
revenge by despair, his aim was to remain concealed, and to make off as quietly 
as possible. It was after he had broken ctner, or when he found himself in a situ- 
ation so as to be fairly at ba}, that the serious part of the sp<$& began, in which 
case he attacked his enemies boldly, and always died fighting. lie added, that 
the lion, though not so large or s\\ if t an animal as the tiger, was generally strong- 
er and more courageous. Those which have been killed in India, instead of run- 
ning away when pursued through a jungle, seldjQflflfafleem to think its cover ne- 
cessary at all. When they sec their enemies aaBBaching, they spring out to 
meet them, open-mouthed, in tile plain, like the wildest of all animals, a mastiff 
dog. They are thus generally shot w ith very little trouble, but if they are miss- 
ed or only slightfy wounded, they ne truly formidable enemies. Though not 
swift, they leap with vast strength and violence, and their large heads, immense 
paws, ami the great weight of their body forwards, often enable them to spring 
on the head otthc largest elephants, and fairly pull therii down to the ground, 
riders and all. When a tiger springs on an elephant, the latter is generally able 
to shake hirn off under his feet, and then wo be to hirn ! The elephant either 
kneels on him ayd crushes him mice, or gives him a kick which breaks h*d< 
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his ribs, and sentU him flying perhaps twenty paces. The elephants, how- 
ever, are often dreadfufty torn, and a large old tiger sometimes clings too fast to 
be thus dealt with. In this ease, it often happens that the elephant himself falls, 
from pain or from the hope of rolling on his enemy, and the people on his back 
are in very considerable danger both from friends and foes, for Mr. Boulderson 
said the scratch of a tiger was sometimes venomous, as that of a cat is said to 
be. But this did not often happen, and, in g-enenH persons wounded by his teeth 

or claws, if not killed hutright, recovered easily enougfe.” 

• 

A mendicant 109 years ofLage, wfe» brought to the Bishop’s 
tent. The country people #9 his Gentod servants remarked, 
“ He must have been a good man, to be allowed to live so 
long.” In the finest and healthiest climates of Inclia, the age of 
man seldom exceeds seventy. In the mountains, some beautiful 
lemons and some yqungpotatocs, both the produce of a garden, 
were placed before the Bishop. The potatoes introduced by the 
English, were much liked by the mountaineers, and becoming 
very common. Our prelate was the first Protestant minister who 
preached, and administered the sacrament, in the celebrated Hi- 
malaya region. At Meerut, he had the gratification of hearing 
two of his own hyuins sung better than he had ever heard Haem, 
in a church before ; and he tpds to his note of th$ circumstance, 
another as remarkable ; that one of the earliest, the largest, and 
the handsomest churches in India, stauld be found in so remote 
a situation, and in sight of the Himalaya mountains. Near Bort- 
poor, he met several men riding on oxen , which seemed * * very 
tolerable nags, little inferior to the common tattoos of the coun- 
try. ” At Moradabad he had an opportunity of examining the 
way in which ice is made all over upper India. A number of 
broad and very shallow earthen pans are placed on a Igyer of 
dry straw, and filled with water. In the night, even the sqpall 
degree of frost which is felt at that town, is sufficient to cpver 
the pans with a thin coat of ice, which is carefully collected and 
packed up. In the peighbourhood of the snowy mountains, the 
vegetation nearly approaches to that of Europe. Raspberries, 
cranberries, and blackberries, are found in considerable numbers. 
The sides and lower ravines of the hills are covered with noble 
silver-fir. E#es_ are numerous, and very large and fitemidafafe- 
They do much injury to the shepherds and goatherds, and 
“ sometimes carry away the poor naked children of the pea- 
sants.” The Bishop mentions one, shot by a compag^n de voy- 
age , which measured flpeen feet between the tips of its extend- 
ed wings ; had talons eight inches long ; and could certainly 
have borne up a well-grown boy. This condor of the mountains, 
he did not doubt to be the giant ro% of the Arabians, which the 
story of Sinbad has rendered so notorious. The tiger is found 
quite up to the glaciers, of size and ferocity undiminished. In 
Kemaon, an English resident tamed a hyena, which for several 
years followed' him about like a dog. English dogs, impaired by 
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the climate of the plains, improve in bulk, strength, and sagaci- 
ty, among the mountaineers ; and in a wiriter or two they ac- 
quire the same fine, short shawl-wool, mixed up with their own 
hair, which distinguishes the indigenous animals of the country. 
The wild dogs are considerably larger and stronger than the fox, 
which they much raen&le : they hunt' r methpdically in packs, 
make dreadful havoc among the game, and attack and sometimes 
tear in pieces both the lion and foer. Flying squirrels are not 
uncommon in the colder and hijper parts of the woods. 

The chapter of the first volume in which the Bishop tells of his 
sojourn at Delhi, and his intercourse with the Emperor Jlcbar 
Shah, is onfe of the most interesting of the whole Narrative. 
He was deeply moved with the awful instance of the instability 
of human greatness in the condition of the poor old descendant 
of the mighty house of Timour, with the idea of whom, under 
the name of the Great Mogul , he associated in his childhood 
aH imaginable power, splendour, and opulence. Vanity of vani- 
ties, he exclaims, was surely never written in more legible cha- 
racters, than flB the dilapidated arcades of Belhi. Thus,- Burke, 
in his speech wn^Mr. Fox’s India Bill, (1783,) was struck with 
the same dread lesson of the inconstancy of human fortune, 
and the stupendous revolutions that have happened in our age of 
wonders. “Could it be believed,* 91 he asked, “when I entered 
into existence, that on, this day we should be employed in dis- 
cussing the conduct of those British subjects who had disposed 
of the power and person of the Great Mogul !** 

The ruins after ruins, granite and marble, which extended as 
far astthe eye could reach, from the gate of Agra to Humaioon’s 
toatfb, a noble structure of granite inlaid with marble, reminded 
him of Caffa in the Crimea, but of Caffa on the scale of London, 
“with the wretched fragments of a magnificence, such as Lon- 
don itself could not boast. ** This was the seat of old Belhi, 
which #a» founded by the Patan kings on the ruins of a still 
larger Hindoo city. Every one conversant with the literature of 
the last generation, must be acquainted with Dr. Robertson’s 
I&storimi Disquisition concerning Ancient Wtdia, and may 
recollefeb those sections of the Appendix, in which he descants 
upon4he immense and magnificent edifices and exoavations of 
the Hindoos — the wonders of Eltor^gSaisette, and Eicphan- 
ta — those stupendous labours in co^P end skilful architec- 
ture — gigantic monuments of power rod taste, from which the 
inference is necessary, by reason of the essential character of 
perfection in^this art, that the people who accomplished them 
were far advanced in scientific civilization and various refine- 
ment. Since the time ef Robertson, the pens and pencils of Eng- 
lish and French travellers have conyeyed more distinct and ade- 
quate ideas, *not only of the principal fabrics, but of the manifold 
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and delicate sculpture, and exquisite minuteness of ornament and 
finish, by which t£>ey and the conceptions and resources of the 
architects are exalted in the estimation of all reflecting observ- 
ers. The testimony of Bishop Heber on this head, a witness of 
the warmest fancy and most cultivated eye, who had surveyed the 
noblest architectural v^orks of which Europe can boast, deserves 
to be quoted in some detail, ancl we shall t^jp'efore cull irregular- 
ly a few of his statements, touching «s they do the curious ques- 
tion of the antiquity and hfjriht of Indian civilization. The Cut- 
tab Minar at Delhi, he protiwmOes the finest tower he had ever 
seen, and the remaining great arches of the principal mosque, as 
fine in their way as any afr the details of York MinsteiF. The 
Patans “ built like giants, and finished their work: like.iewel- 
Icrs. ” The imperial patece, raised by the emperor #hah Jehan, 
“far surpasses the Kremlin.” With the quadrangle of the large 
mosque at Futtehgjtoor, he could say that there was no qtflpftjjin- 
gle. either in Oxford or Cambridge, fit to be compared, whether 
as to size, majestic proportions, or “beauty of architecture. 
Speaking of Um^tejr» the palace and castle at Jyepoor, he ob- 
serves: — “For varied and, picturesque effecf^pffpr richness of 
carving, for wild beauty of situation, for the number and singular- 
ity of the apartments, and the strangeness of finding such a bfifld- 
ing in such a place and county, I amiable to compare nothing with 
Umeer. ” The castle of Joudpoor, “ the palace of a petty Raja in 
the neighbourhood of a salt-desert,” is in, many respects felly 
equal to Windsor. In the Correspondence, he refers to the ar- 
chitectural works on the verge of the western desert, as surpass- 
ing all which he had seen of Windsor, or the Kremlin, or heard 
of the Alhambra. He celebrates the Hindoo ancient buildings 
for solidity and solemnity, and a richness of ornament so well 
managed as not to interfere with solemnity, and quite different 
from the airy and gaudy style of the Chinese. Again ; he writes 
from Guzerat, to Mr. Wilmot — “In the yet remaining specimen 
of oriental pomp at Lucknow, in the decayed, but mo& striking 
and romantic magnificence of Delhi, and in the Tdhe-Mahal of 
Agra, (doubtless one of the most beautiful buildings in , the 
world,) there is almost enough, even of themselves, to make it 
vvbrth a man’s while to cross the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. ” 
If we l?ad space for the purpose, we should be glad, indeed, to 
make as free with thfigpngularly curious and instructive details 
of the concluding chapters of the Narrative, as we have done with 
the first Jyepoor is a scene of extraordinary character and anec- 
dote, and romantic pictures, to which the Bishop has done full 
justice. We must leap, however, at once to the country of Ban- 
swarra, stopping «thcre only to note tHSh: the abomitiable custom 
of murdering the greater part of their female infants, still pre- 
vails. We shall cite a part of the Bishop’s text on this subject: — 
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* This cruel and most unnatural sacrifice it has long been the endeavour of 
the British government to induce its vassals and allies to abandon* Major Walk- 
er, when Resident at Paroda, thought he had succeeded with the greater pail 
of them, but it is believed by most eftcers on this aide of the country, that the 
number saved was very small in proportion to that of the victims. Unhappily 
pride, poverty, and avarice are in league with superstition to perpetuate these 
horrors. It is a disgrace for a noble family to have a daughter unmarried, and 
still worse to marry her to a jferson of inferior birth, while they have neither 
the means nor the indinflflton to pay such portions as a pefeon of their own rank 
would expect to receive vwrtfa them. On the other hand, the sacrifice of a child is 
believed, surely with truth, to be fttceptaUe |o * the evil powers/ and the fact 
is certain, that, though th£ high-born Rajgp%We many sons, very few daugh- 
ters are ever found m their palaces, thbuprit is not easy to prove any particular 
instance of murder, or to know the way in which the victims are disposed of. 
The common story of the country, and probably the true one, for it is a point on 
which, except with the English, no mystJiy is likely to be observed, is that a 
large vessel of milk is set in the chamber of the lyingdn woman, ami the infant, 
if a girl, immediately plunged into it. Sir John Mmconh, however, who supposes 
the practice to be on the decline, was told that a pill of opium was usually given. 
Tto»|gb the influence of Major Walker, it is certain tW many children were 
sparraTitnd previous to his departure from Guzcrat, he received the most affect- 
ing compliment which a good man could receive, in being welcomed at the gate 
of the palace, on some public°occasion, by a procession of girls of high rank, 
who owed their lives to him, and who came to kiss bis clothes and throw wreaths 
of flowers over him as their deliverer and second Aimer? Since that time, 
however, things htilk jjbhe on very much in the old triffh, and the answers made 
by the chiefs to any remonatrances of the British o®C§#fc %, ‘Pay our daughters* 
marriage portion, and they shc^Uv^ P Yet these very men, rather than strike a 
cpf> would submit to the cruellest martyrdom. Never may my dear wife and 
daughters forget liow much their sftt is indebted to Christianity !” 

Bombay and its dependencies were extensive and fruitful fields 
of observation, upon which the Bishop entered with undiminished 
zeal and intelligence ; and likewise Ceylon, the journal of his 
tour in which, (written by his accomplished widow,) forms a 
most interesting chapter. The Visitation to Madras, has the same 
attractive and edifying qualities. It was in that presidency, as 
we have said in the beginning of our article, that this almost in- 
comparable personage, was destined to finish his earthly career. 
We extract the subjoined account of his death, from an elegant 
and tender biographical sketch, contained in the seventieth num- 
ber of the London Quarterly Review : — 

M Ou Good Friday, he preached at Combaconum, on the crucifixion ; and on 
Easter Sunday, at Tanjore, on the resurrection. The day fouowing he held a 
confirmation at the same place ; and in the evening delivered an address to the 
assembled missionaries, as he stood near the grave of Schwartz, a naipe which he 
had ^rer venerated. He arrived at Trichinopoly on the 1st of April, 1827.” 

** Next day being Sunday, he again preached and confirmed, a rite which he 
administered once more on Monday morning in the Fort Church. He returned 
home to breakfast ; but before sitting down, took a cold bath, as he had done on 
the two preceding days. Hk attendant, thinking that he staid more than the 
usual tim£, etitered the apartment, ahd found the body at the bottom of the wa- 
ter, with the face downwards. The usual restoratives of bleeding, friction and in- 
flating the lungs, were instantly tried, but life was gone, and, on opening the 
head, it was discovered that a vessel had burst on the brain, in consequence, as 
the medical men agreed, of the sudden plunge into the water whilst he ivas 
warm and exhausted* His remains were deposited, with every mark of respect 
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and unfeigned soiyow, on the north aide of the altar of St. John’s church at 
Trichinopoly. 

“ True it is, that an appflswrt *ocw§ent was the immediate cause of the abrupt 
termination of the Bishop** life, mtit mayvrell he thought that his constitution 
was becoming more frail and susceptible of injury through his unremitted exer- 
tions— -exertions which he was led to make by habits fonawlin a moretemperate 
climate — by a fear which beset him of sinking into that supineness which a resi- 
dence in India is so apt to engender — apd by a spirit thoroughly interested in the 
pursuit of the great object before him.” H 

Heber was only in the forty~third year of his age, when he 
thus perished. No man seemed to be moi% constantly swayed 
by the maxim of the old poet — 

t€ Virtue, if not in action is a vice, 

And when we move not forward, we go backward.*’ 

• 

An old Hindoo, who accompanied him on his first circuit, be- 
sought him not to take so much exercise, saying it was that 
which had turned his hair so gray, since his arrival in IlhMu, 
No exertion was too formidable, no enterprise too bold, when 
the official objects of his journeys were "to be promoted, or the 
sphere of his general knowledge to be enlarged. He enjoyed 
very much, to use his own phrase, the wild travelling in India, 
and the spectacle of so strange and numerous a people. He san- 
guincly meditated second and more minute surveys of the im- 
mense regions which be explored, and even more extensive and 
perilous pilgrimages. The knowledge which we had, in opin- 
ing his narrative, that he was to fall in the* midst of his noble 
anti enthusiastic anticipations, saddened, a& it were, the pleasure 
which his pages conveyed. A sense of the catastrophe must 
weigh upon every reader capable of appreciating usefulness so bril- 
liant, and so rare a union of the finest properties of the head and 
heart. We discern a vein of pious resignation to the will of God, 
throughout his journals, but no indication of fear or diitfukt 
with regard to his life. Under the worst circumstances,— -in his 
most painful exposure to the dangers of the climate, — no JtttBftt, 
no lament, except for his Separation from his wife and chSHTefi. 
The solace for all, is, that they may have another meeting; where 
the dread of p$rting will never intrude. Truth there is, as well 
as beauty, in the lines of one of his favourite poets: — 

, “ They sin who telLus love can die. 

With life all dmm r passions fly. 

All others ulmt vanity. 

In heaven &mbitioft%jM0S>t dwell. 

Nor avarice in the vauBi of htitl ; 

Earthly these passions of the earth, 

They perish where they Sage their birth ; 

But love is indestructfosp. 

Its holy flame for ever bofafk ; 

From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth ; 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
t-t times deceived, at times opprest, 
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It here is tried and purified, , 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest : 

It soweth hare with toil and aftfe. 

But the harvest thne of love is there.” 

We should wnppg both our author, and the subject of India, 
if not (fte more of his general statements and opinions 

respiting the people and concerns of 'that vest empire. It will 
be the easiest course for ourselves, end sufficiently profitable for 
our readers, to present a series of his broad remarks taken from 
the two volurtMSs, — Narrative or Correspondence, — according to 
our original memoranda. The excess in the number of our pa- 
ges, which we have already consumed, prevents us from execut- 
ing our original design, to advert particularly to those parts 
of the Bishop’s text, which affect the questions of the proper 
system of British rule, the conduct of the scheme of propa- 
gating Christianity, the government of the British subjects, 
British colonization, the freedom qf the press and of trade, in 
India; and then to quote and collate with them, the opinions 
expressed in the Political History qf India , by Sir John Mal- 
cin; one of the most clear, sensible, and satisfactory treatises 
which we have ever perused on any comprehensive and difficult 
matter, and of which the author is repeatedly extolled in the 
shop’s Narrative, as ah unrivalled authority. We must be satis- 
I, at present, with earnestly recommencing it to all who would 
meCerstand the whole case embraced in his inquiries. We sub- 
mit our excerpts from the Bishop’s evidence, which cannot but 
serve to recommend further the whole of this posthumous pub- 
lication. 

What is called the florid eastern style is chiefly to he found in translations 
i characteristics of the originals are often rather flatness and vapidity than 
prance of ornament. Nothing* seems more generally mistaken than the sup- 
t prohibition of animal food to the Hindoos. It is not from any abstract de- 
! to spare the life of living creatures, since fish would be a violation of this 
j)le as well as beef? but from other notions of the hallowed or the polluted 

( r# particular viands. Thus many Brahipins eat both fish and kid. The 

|j|poot% besides these, eat mutton, venison, or goat’s flesh. Some castes may 
cany filing but fowls, beefi or pork ? while pork is with others a favourite diet, 
and beef only is prohibited. Intoxicating liquors are forbidden by their religion? 
but this is disregarded by great numbers both of high and low caste ? and intoxi- 
cation is little less common, as I am assured, among the Indians, than among,Eu- 
ropeans. Nor is it true that Hindoos are much more healthy than Europeans. 
Liver-complaints, and indurations of the sjb£n, are very common among them, 
particularly with those in easy circumstp^J^ to which their immense consump- 
tion of * Ghee,’ or clarified butter, nw^^eatly contribute. To cholera morbus 
they are much more liable thap the IpKes, and there are some kinds of fever 
which seem peculiar to the native iltce. 

The tradesmen of Calcutta hare&w opportunities of obtaining wives of Eu- 
ropean blood and breeding. ladies going out are not always permitted to 

take white mayis, and alwaj^jpaer a bond, that in a year or two they shall be 
sent back again. The consequence is, that the free mariners, and other persons 
who go out to India, arc induced to form connexions with women of the coun- 
try ? yet I never met with any public man connected with India, w r ho did not la- 
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ment the increase bf the half-caste population, as a great source of present mis* 
chief and future danger of the colony. 

Scarcely any i nmmgSi* either high or low, apeak any 

thing even with their pmntfl, but*ie broicen Hindostanee and vulgarBengidee, 
which they learn from thqirntrses. The language spokei^by the common peo- 
ple is Hindostanee, of a vpry corrupt kind. The good * Otedpo’ is 
fined to the army and courts ofjustice. When lyyerson unpr ex&ming|Eonce 
answered in it with unuauil Kfiscy anU propriety, Mr* Melville’s 
officer said, with a sagacious nod, * # That fcuc*w talks good Oordoo! We has 
been in prison before to-day!’ All legal writings, record?, atemPeraan, a 
rule which Mr. Melville thinks good. Persian HokUng in Indka^ptoce o&Lafcin 
in Europe, in consequence of this regulation, attthfc higher officers of the courts 
are educated persons. Persian is, as a language, so much superior in clearness 
and brevity to Hindostanee, that business is geea| ly ft^Uitqted by employing it ; 
and since even Oordoo itself is uninta^gible to a great part of thejiindoos, there 
is no particular reason for preferring it to the more polished language. • 

The Indians feel a great admiration for corpulency, and frequently contract 
liver complaints by their anxiety to fatten themselves. 

We did not conquer the Hindoos, but found them conquered; their previous 
rulers were as much strangers to their blood and their religion as we ale, kfrd 
they were notoriously far more opgpmswe masters than we have ever shown our- 
selves. • • 


All persons experienced in this climate, deny that apj£ of the country fevers 
are contagious. During a great part of the year, the climate is sumpU^y 
disagreeable it is by no means peasant to be kept a close prisoner fc td J Spe 
house from soon after sunrise to a little before sunset, at the peril of a or 

of a stroke of the sun, if one ventures to brave his terrors. It is a poor c oirty t 
to a person suffering as I am at this moment, under what is called prickly-head 
exactly resembling the application of red-hot needles to different parts ofjsP 
body and limbs, to be told that this is a sign of health, and that while it i 
nues, he is not likely to have the cholera morbus. Nor is it comfortable 
during the rainy season, to have the option between ufter sleeplessness, 8T1 
choose to shut the window, and having one’s bed, and every tmnj* Jntae rat 
soaked through by the storm beating in if you think fit to leave it o|||n. 
can any comparison be formed between the degrees of fatigue odcamhied: by 
clerical duties in England and India, when I come out of the pulpit, as was the 
case but yesterday, with my lawn sleeves as if they had been soaked ii^nAer. 
All these are easy to be borne so long as Providence gives health and 
and many of them are only confined to particular seasons ,* and in all sMfcis 
considerable difference exists in different parts of India. The northern, 
arc, I think, most favoured, enjoying a longer continuance of cool we«ie^ an 
air at all times drier and more elastic, and, except during the hot wiiiS^^#3 
means uncongenial to an English constitution. I have been greatly strudfe Mph 
the difference in muscle, complexion and apparent strength between persons 
stationed in the upper provinces and those resident in Calcutta or Bombay. Yet 
so impartial is detth in his visits, and so much may prudence and good manage- 
ment effect towards obviating natural inconveniences, that it is not round that On 
the*whole there is greater mortality among the European inhabitants ofthese 


last-named critics, than among those pf Delln, Meerut and Baicill$. 

Mustard seed, in the shape of oB, is an indispensable necessary in a Hindoo 
family. It is considered as useful as rice. Among the Hindoo cottagers, seclu- 
sion of the women does not prevail. Tb$5 sexes work and sit together. 

Nobody in Bengal, can do any thing without a leader, the Sirdar or master of 
the gang, without whom they would not w>rk, and whom they allow (volunta- 
xily) to receive their wages, and draw poundage on them, in consideration of his 
superintendence. 

We met in the Ganges a number of beggars, who were alt a caste of beg- 
gars, from father to son. In the hifls of Sulsette, there is a peculiar caste of burn- 
ers of charcoal, who dwell in the woods, have neither intermarriage nor inter- 
course with the Hindoo inhabitants of the plain, and bring down their loads of 
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charcoal to particular spots, whence it is carried away bv thefee last, who deposit 
in its place a payment settled hy custom, of rice, cl igpmg, and iron tods. This 
is rim aoooum yiven me by llr. Efphinrione, the jfrmtoorof Bombay, who has 
made several attempts to become better acquainted With this unfortunate tribe, 
^ ery teapfcrfecriy succeeded, owing t» tteear excessive shyness, and 
n w l te h they ore held by their Hindoo neighbours, 
foils down sick to the streets of a ytflijjp, (I am mentioning a fact 
1 ten days ago, in Bengal,) nuberiy wows what caste he is of, 

/ goes near him, test they rirtttld become polluted « he wastes 

beta* tile eyes of a white ooSSmurnty, unless the jackalls take cour- 
j Ids helptess atatfe, t*«steh him a little sooner, and perhaps, as happen- 
the case to which i alluded, the children are allowed to pelt him with 
stones and mud. The man of whom I am speaking was found in this state, and 
taken care of by a passing European, hui if he had died, his skeleton would 
hare lain in 4b* streets tM the vultures ©vried it away, or the magistrates order- 
ed it to be thrown Into rite river. 

The honesty of the Hindoo law officers is spoken veiy ill of ? they seem 
to become worse the nearer they approach the seat of justice. The reason per- 
haps is not bard to discover ; they are in situations where they may do a great 
deal of mischief ; their regular salaries are wretchedly small, a part even of these 
arise from fees often oppressive and diAcoft^bbtain, and they are so much ex- 
posed l to getting a bad namd* even while they exact merely what is their due, 
that they become cardies of reputation, and anxious by all underhand means to 
sriji$; their profits. Mud) evil arises in India from the insufficient manner in 
wNmh the subaltern native Servants of Government are paid. 

Chunar, or * Chunar-GurV that is Chunar Castle, used to be of great irn- 
pfpift&ce as a military post before the vast extension of the British frontier west 
WgWL It is one of the principal stations for such invalids as are still equal to gar- 
ri p ti duty 5 and on them at the present moment, owing to the low state of the 
Company's army, and the demand for men in the east, all the duty of Chunar 
^ which, from tjieir health, they are barely equal to, though they are, 
H mid sepoys together, above a thousand men. The sepoy invalids have 
£>Wn old in the service, and are weather-beaten fellows, with no other 
P time has inflicted. Some of the Europeans are very old like- 
it is one who fought with Clive, and has still no infirmity but deal 1 
nCl^ and dim sight. The majority, however, are men still hardly advanced be 
^ uth, early victims of a devouring climate, assisted, perhaps, by careless 
intemperance ; and it was a pitiable spectacle to see the white emaciat- 
i thrust out under a soldier's sleeve to receive the sacrament, and the 
eks, and tall languid figures of men, who, if they had remained in Eu- 
j^W||utd have been still overflowing with youthful vigour and vivacity, the 
ploughmen, the strongest wrestlers, and the merriest dancers of the vil- 

m Jkt Benares I was curious to know what Governors of India had stood high- 
est in thek* good opinion, and found that they usually spoke of Warren Hastings 
and Lpd Wellesley as the two greatest men who had ever rufcd this part of the 
wlWljJ, but that they spoke with most affection of Mr. Jonathan Duncan. * Dun- 
can sahib ka chota bhaee,' * Mr. Duncan's younger brother,' is still the usual 
term of praise applied to any public man who appears to be actuated by an unu- 
sual riitert kindness and liberality towards their nation. Of the sultan-like and 
spteffoki (Jharftcter of Warren Hastings, many traits are preserved, and a nurse- 
ry rhVtne, wWch is often sung to children, seems to show how much they were 
plefiM with She Oriental (not European) pomp which lie knew how to employ 
on OTectsion. H 

“ Hat'hee pur howdah, ghore pur jeen, 

* Juldee bah'r jata Sahib Warren Husfren! /” 

Of Lord Hastings I have not found that they have retained any veiy favourable 
impression. Yet the extent of his conquests, and his pleasing manners during his 
short visit, must, kshoukj think, have struck them. 
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Near C awn poof, 'a good rain this for the bread, 9 said one of the villagers to 
the other. — 'Yes,' wasthe answer, 'and a good government under which a man 
may eat bread in safety.' While such a feeling prevails, we have good hopes 
of the stability of our Indian government. 

!4feve noticed on mrity occasions that all through India any thing is thought 
good enough for the weaker sex, and that the roughest words, the poorest gar- 
ments, the scantiest alms, thy most degrading labour, and the hardest blows, are 
generally their portions. The same cnuprassee who, in clearing the way before 
a great man, speaks civilly enough to those of his own sex, cuffs and kicks any 
unfortunate female who crosses his path* without warning or forbearance* Yet 
to young children they are all gentleness and indulgence. What riddles men are! 
and how strangely do they diner in different countries ! An idle boy in a crowd 
would infallibly, in England, get his head broken, but what an outcry would be 
raised if an unoffending woman were beaten by one of the satellites of authority! 
Perhaps both parties might learn something from each other ; a^ least I have al- 
ways thought it veiy hard to see beadles, in England, lashing away children on 
all public occasions, as if curiosity were a crime at an age in which it is, of all 
others, most natural. 

Not to be married early is a circumstance always discreditable among the 
Hindoos. 

Almost all the nobility of India are mere drunkards and voluptuaries. 

By some singular fatality, nearly all the principal establishments of the Eng- 
lish in India, have been fixed in bad situations. 

The disease of night-blindness, that is, of requiring the full light of day to 
see, is very common. Dr. Smith said, among the lower classes in India/ anil to 
some professions of men, such as soldiers, very inconvenient. The sepoys ascribe 
it to a bad and insufficient food, and it is said to be always most prevalent in a 
Hcarcity. It seems to be the same disorder of the eyes with which people are af- 
flicted who live on damaged or inferior rice, in itself a food of very little nou* 
rishment, and probably arises from a weakness of the digestive powers. 

I was talking with Dr. Smith on the remarkably diminutive stature of the 
women all over India, — a circumstance extending, with very few exceptions to 
the female children of Europeans by native mothers;.and observed that one could 
hardly suppose such little creatures to be the mothers or daughters of sotall 
men as many of the sepoys are. lie answered, that the womeu%hbm we saw in 
the streets and fields, and those with whom only, under ordinary circumstances, 
Europeans could form connexions, were of the lowest caste, whose growth was 
stinted from an early age by poverty and hard labour, and whose husband# and 
brothers were also, as 1 might observe, of a very mean stature. That the S^ftys* 
and respectable natives in general, kept their women out of our way asmtieh.AS 
possible ; but that he, as a medical man, had frequently had women of the bet* 
ter sort brought to him for advice, whose personal advantages corresponded with 
those of their husbands, aiul who were of stature equal to the common fun of 
European females. 

The sea is called by all the natives of Central India 'kala panee,' (black 
water,) and thqy have the most terrible ideas of it and the countries be- 
yond it. Sir John Malcolm relates, in his account of Malwah, that whenCheetoo, 
thf Pindarrec chief, was flying in hopeless misery from the English, be was often 
advised byjiis followers to surrender to their mercy. He was possessed, how- 
ever, by the idea that he should be transported, and this notion was to him more 
hideous than death. These men, who all one after another came in and obtain- 
ed pardon, said that during their Captain’s short and miserable sleep, he used 
continually to murmur, 'kala panee!’ ' kala panee !* Thus haunted, he never 
would yield, till at length all his people, one by one, had forsaken him in the 
jungle, and a mangled body was found in sf tiger's lair, which the sword, the or- 
namented saddle, and a letter-case containing some important papers and a ge- 
neral's commission figim the Ex-Baja of Nagpoor, proved to ha we been once the 
scourge of Central India ! A nearly similar case Dr. Smith said hadtallen under 
his ow n knowledge, of a Bhecl chief, who, for murder and robbciy, was sent to 
he confined at Allahabad. He was very anxious during the march to obtain spirit* 

YOk. iv. — NO. 7. 20 
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uouft liquors, which the officer commanding the escort, out of compassion, fre- 
quently supplied him with. When, however, he was dftifik, he would never be 
pacified with the assurance that he was only to be confined at AUfchabad, and 
used to cry and rave about 4 kala panee,* invoking 4 Company Sahib* to be rner- 
cifhl, and kill him, that he might be burned in HindqstSto. With such feeSpgs, 
thOy may well listen with astonishment to the long voyages which we voluntarily 
take, and of the strange lands which must lie beyond this frightful barrier. 

Ten years ago there were few parts of India, where the sight and sound of mi- 
litary array would not have been a sign of flight and tears ; the villagers instead 
of crowding to see us, would have come out indeed, but with their hands clasp- 
ed^ kissing the dust, and throwing down before the invader all their wives’ sil- 
ver ornaments, with bitter entreaties that the generous conqueror would conde- 
scend to take all they had and do them no further injury ; and accounting them- 
selves but too happy if those prayers were Jieard, so that their houses were left 
unbumt, and th^ir wives and daughters inviolate ! War is, doubtless, a dreadful 
evil evei^r where, but war, as it is carried on in these countries, appears to have 
horrors which an European soldier can scarcely form an idea of. 

The Portuguese churches in the city of Bassein, once a celebrated colony 
of the Portuguese, are as ruins, melancholy objects to look at, but they are mo- 
numents, nevertheless, of departed greatness, of a love of splendour far supe- 
rior to the anxiety for amassing money by which other nations have been chief- 
ly actuated, and of a zeal for God, which, if not according to knowledge, was a 
zeal still, and a sincere one. It w as painful to me, at the time, to think, how few 
relics, 1^ the English were now expelled from India, would be left behind of theiv 
religion, their power, or their civil and military magnificence. 

Tile great body of the Maharatta people are a very peaceable and simple 
peasantry, of frugal habits, and gentle dispositions ; there seems to be no dis- 
trict in India, of equal extent and population, where so few crimes arc commit- 
ted, and of the robberies and murders which really occur, the greatest part by 
far are the work of the Bheels, w ho, on these mountains as well as in Central 
India, maintain a precarious and sanguinary independence, and are found less 
accessible to such means bf conciliation as have yet been tried with them, than 
any of their more northern kindred. 

Nothing can Ignore foolish, or in its effects more pernicious, than the man- 
ner in which are distributed to European troops in India. Early every 

morning, a pint of fiery, coarse, undiluted rum 19 given to every man, and half 
that quantity to every woman ; this, the greater part of the new-comers abhor 
in the first instance, or would, at all events, if left to themselves, mix with wa- 
ter* 'The ridicule of their seasoned companions, however, deters them from do- 
ing 80, and a habit of the worst kind of intemperance is acquired in a few 
wMks* more fatal to the army than the swords of the Jats, or the climate of the 
Butapese. 

Off Schwartz and his fifty years’ labour among the heathens, the extraordi- 
nary influence and popularity which he acquired, both w ith Mussulmans, Hin- 
doo*, and contending European governments, 1 need give you no account, ex- 
cept that my idea of him has been raised since I came into the south of India. 
I Owed to suspect, that, with many admirable qualities, there w*as too great a 
mixture of intrigue in his character ; that he was too much of a political p.o- 
phet, and that the veneration which the heathen paid and still pa^y him, and 
which indeed almost regards him as a superior being, putting crowns and bum* 
ingf fights before liis statue, was purchased by some unwarrantable compromise 
With their prejudices. I find i was quite mistaken. lie w as really one of the 
most active and fearless,, as he was one oi the most successful missionaries who 
have appeared since the Apostles. 

There are now in the south of indiit about 200 Protestant congregations, the. 
numbers of which have been sometimes vaguely stated at 40,000. I doubt 
whether they reach 15,000, but even this, all things considered, is a great num- 
ber. The Roman Catholics are considerably more numerous, but belong to a 
lower caste of Indian, for even these Christians retain many prejudices of caste, 
and in point of knowledge and morality, are said to be extremely inferior. 
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During* the whole of my residence in this country, and more than ever 
aince, in the course oIMfris long* journey, 1 have been enabled to see and hear a 
* good deal of the advantages and disadvantages of an Indian life, my general im- 
pression has certainly been, that though, except under very unusual circumstan- 
ces, great wealth is now no longer to be looked for in India, and though the 
clangers of the climate ave, I think, rather underrated than otherwise in Europe, 
the service still is one of the best within an Englishman's reach, as affording to 
eveiy young man of .talent,* Industry, Imd good charter, a field of honourable 
and useful exertion, and a prospeqjt of moderate competency, without any great- 
er risk of health and life, than with such views before him, and with a re* 
liance on God's good providence, a Christian is fully justified in encounter* 

Even if Christianity were out of the question, and if when I had wheeled away 
the rubbish of the old pagodas, 1 had nothing better than simple Deism to erect 
in their stead, I should still feel som% of the anxiety which now urges me. It is 
necessary to see idolatry, to be fully sensible of its mischievous defects on the hu- 
man mind. But of all idolatries which I have ever read or heard of, the’religion 
of the Hindoos, in which I had taken some pains to inform myself, really appears 
to me the worst, both in the degrading notions which it gives of the Deity ; in 
the endless round of its burdensome ceremonies, which occupy the time and dis- 
tract the thoughts, without either instructing or interesting its votaries ; in the 
liltliy acts of uncleanness and cruelty, not only {permitted, but enjoined„and in- 
separably interwoven with those ceremonies; in the system of castes, a system 
which tends, more than any thing else the Devil has yet invented, to destroy the 
feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of mankind tKe hope- 
less slaves of the remainder ; and in the total absence of any popular system of 
morals, or any single lesson which the people at large ever hear, to live virtuous- 
ly and do good to each other. I do not say, indeed, that there are not sotifte scat- 
tered lessons of this kind to be found in their ancient books; but those books are 
neither accessible to the people at large, nor are these last permitted to fead 
them; and in general all the sins that a sudra is taught to fear, are killing a COW, 
offending a brahmin, or neglecting one of the many frivolous rites by which 
their deities are supposed to be conciliated. Accordingly, though the gjemnd 
sobriety of the Hindoos (a virtue which they possess in conumm with upaat in- 
habitants of warm climates,) affords a very great facility toflp maintenance of 
public order and decorum, I really never have met with a Wee of men whose 
standard of morality is so low, who feel so little apparent shame on being detect- 
ed in a falsehood, or so little interest in the sufferings of a neighbour, not bem£ 
of their own caste or family ; whose ordinary and familiar conversation is so li- 
centious; or, in the wilder and more lawless districts, who shed blood with 80^ lit- 
tle repugnance. The good qualities which there are among them (and thank 
God there is a great deal of good among them still) are, in no instance that I am 
aware of, connected with, or arising out of, their religion, since it is in no in- 
stance to good deeds or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards in which 
they believe are promised. Their bravery, their fidelity to their employers, their 
temperance, and # (wherever they are found) their humanity, and gentleness of 
disposition, appear to arise exclusively from a natural happy temperament, ftom 
an ^honourable pride in their own renown, and the renown of their ancestors* and 
from the gqpdness of God, who seems unwilling that his image should be entire- 
ly defaced even in the midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans have a far 
better creed, and though they seldom either like the English, or are liked by 
them, I am inclined to think arc, on the whole, a better people. Yet even 
with them, the forms of their worship have a natural tendency to make men hy- 
pocrites, and the overweening contempt with which they are inspired for all the 
world beside, the degradation of their women by the system of polygamy, and 
the detestable crimes, which, owing to tiiis degradation, are almost universal, 
are such as, even if ^ had no ulterior hope, would make me apxious to attract 
them to a better or more harmless system. . t r 

To say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any essential feature 
of a civilized people, is an assertion which I can scarcely suppose to be made b> 
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any who have lived with them. Their manners are, at least* as pleasing and 
courteous as those in the corresponding stations of life among ourselves ; their 
houses are larger, and, according to their wants and climate, to the full as con- 
venient as ours ? their architecture is at least as elegant, and though the worthy 
Scotch divines may doubtless wish their labourers to be clad in 'hodden grey/ 
and their gentry and merchants to wear powder and mottled stockings, like 
worthy Mr. — — — — , and the other ciders of his kirk -session, l really do not think 
that they would gain eitlftr in cleanliness*} elegands* or comfort; by exchanging 
a white cotton robe for the completest suits of dittos. Nor is it true that in the 
mechanic arts they are inferior to the general run of European nations. Where 
they fell short of us, (which is chiefly in agricultural implements and the me- 
chanics of common life,) they are not, so far as 1 have understood of Italy and 
the south of France, surpassed in any great degree by the people of those coun- 
tries. Their goldsmiths and weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as our own, and 
it is so far from true that they are obstinately wedded to their old patterns, that 
they show an ariiiety to imitate our models, and do imitate them very successful- 
ly, The ships built by native artists at Bombay ore notoriously as good as an) 
which sail from London or Liverpool. The carriages and gig9 which they sup- 
ply at Calcutta are as handsome, though not as durable, as those of Long Acre. 
In the little town of Monghyr, 300 miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, double- 
barrelled guns, and different pieces of cabinet-work brought down to my boat 
for sale* which in outward fonp (for 1 know no further,) nobody but perhaps 
Mr. — — could detect to be of Hindoo origin * and at Delhi, in the shop of a 
wealthy native jeweller, I found broaches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. of the 
latest mbdels (so far as I am a judge,) and ornamented with French devices and 
mottos. 

It is, in fact, the want of means on the part of the teachers, and not any of 
that invincible repugnance so often supposed to exist on the part of the Hin- 
doos, which, in my opinion, must make the progress of the Gospel slow in India. 
Thofe who think otherwise, have, I suspect, either never really desired the inv 
proyement which they affect to regard as impossible, or by raising their expecta- 
tion!, in the first instance, too high, have been the cause of their own disap- 
pointment. We cannot wqrk miracles, and it is idle to suppose that thirty or 
forty USssionarie^Jfbr this is, perhaps, the full number, including all Protestant 
sects throughout® India,) can have, in ten or a dozen years, (for a longer time 
has scarcely occuffed, since the work was set about in good earnest,) so much 
as conveyed the name of the Gospel to more than a very small part of a nation 
containing 100,000,000 inhabitants, and scattered over a country of 1,500,000 
square miles. It is no less idle to expect that any nation, or any great numbers 
in agnation, will change the ancient system of faith at once, or otherwise than by 
very slow degrees, and with great reluctance, a reluctance not likely to be les- 
sened when the new creed is offered them bv a race of foreign concjuerors, 
speaking their language for the most part very imperfectly. 

On the whole,! think it still desirable, that in this country the newspapers 
should be licensed by government, though from the increased interest which the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans take in politics, and the evident ferment alum which, 
cipher for good ov evil, is going on m the public mind, 1 do not think the mea- 
stirecun be long continued. But the power of deportation is, 1 am convinced, 
essential to the public peace. Many of the adventurers who come Jpther from 
Europe, are the greatest profligates the sun ever saw ; men whom nothing but 
despotism can manage, and who, unless they were really under a despotic rule, 
would insult, beat, and plunder the natives without shame or pity. Even now, 
many instances occur of insult and misconduct, for which the prospect of im- 
mediate embarkation for Europe is the most effectual precaution or remedy. It 
is, in fact, the only control which the (Company possesses over the tradesmen and 
>bip-buil{lers in Calcutta, $md the indigo planters up the country. 
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Art. VI.'— GERMAN LITERATURE. 

1 . — Geschichte der Deutschen Poesie und Beredsamkeit, von 
Friedrich Boutemoek. History of Gorman Poetry and 
Eloquence,, froth* the end of the imrteenth century , 
by Frederick Botttbrwek. 3 vols. 1819. 

2 j 9 ndenken an Deutsche Historiker aus % den lelzten fiinf- 

zig Jahren. Notices relating to German Historians 
of the last ffty years. By A. H. L. Heeren. In the 
sixth volume of his Wqrks: 1823. 

3 . — Franz Horns TJmrisse , §'C. Sketches of the History and 
Criticism of the Literature of Germany , from 1790 
to 1818. By Francis Horn! Second Edition : 1821. 

Enthusiasm in letters, manifests itself by devotedness in their 
pursuit. Singleness of purpose can alon& conduct to the highest 
eminence; it may leave the character feebly developed in the 
points that concern the details of business, and the intercourse 
of active life; but it will give the mind a singular power in the 
department with which it is familiar. Thus the personal habits 
of almost every studious man, furnish the superficial observer 
with much that seems to provoke the expression of contempt, 
and afford the man of the world an apparent justification of his 
assumed superiority. It belongs to cool refleefion and the justice 
of posterity, to attribute to every peculiar e*xertion A of mind, the 
degree of consideration to which it is justly entiflwd. Yet the 
general inferences of mankind are here, as usual, correct; and 
the common usage of language, marks the difference between the 
polished and the cultivated man. 

This enthusiasm, which is engendered in a fervid spirit, by 
application of the mind to a noble object, grows by exercise into 
a habit, and intellectual life is thus upheld and made happy by a 
permanent excitement, almost entirely independent of fortune 
and the world. Thus literary action becomes a solace and a re- 
ward. PursuitStself is an enjoyment; and the constant effort at 
advancement in intelligence and the discovery of truth, gives 
variety and value to existence. In the eye of the world, such 
men may be but poor calculators, who sacrifice the main chance 
to follow ideal interests; but, on the other hand, in their theory, 
the man of lower pursuits is a thoughtless spendthrift, who, be- 
ing possessed of nothing but time, squanders it wastefully, and 
lays up no treasure in himself. A just estimate of human life 
allows to each socjgl occupation its appropriate dignity, both to 
those, who, by their productive industry, employ the physical 
strength, and promote the opulence of the country, and those 
who keep aloof from the din of business, and, in the serenity 
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of retired life, give to the pursuit of knowledge,' the ardent love 
which the world could not satisfy. 

In making an estimate of the literary character of a great na- 
tion, it is therefore but of little weight, that superficial observ- 
ers find in realitysufficient justification for filling the newspa- 
pers with account! of the uncouth manners, n or the humble sta- 
tion of men, whose names are repeated throughout the lettered 
world with reverence. If a few striking points of character are 
thus related — if some interesting biographical circumstances are 
set forth in broad relief, it may innocently serve to excite won- 
der, and perhaps to gratify an imperfect curiosity ; but it does 
not come near the great question of the character of the intel- 
Icctu’al existence of a nation. 

Nor is it a question of the slightest moment, whether men ol 
letters circulate freely among those of political or hereditary 
rank. Who asks if Homer kept company with kings? Who is 
distressed because Milton would not or could not go to court ? 
An ingenious scholar of the North, whose merits are above our 
praise, observes, as a favourable characteristic of our country, 
that authors now “ constitute the chosen ornaments of society, 
and are welcomed to the gay circles of fashion and the palaces 
of princes.” It may be well for the classes which are privi- 
leged by birth or fortune, to associate to themselves the men 
whose eloquence can sway public opinion, or whose science can 
produce new resources of power or wealth ; it may promote the 
rational happiness of r princes, to have at their tables, and in their 
saloons, men capable of enlightening ignorance, and promoting 
pleasures of an exalted kind. But how is the man of letters be- 
nefited? The well-fed parasite is infinitely beneath the stern, 
independent man, whose mind, self-balanced, reposes on the 
consciousness of its internal strength. Men of letters belong 
essentially to the labouring class; they are links in the chain 
which binds together the great and widely diversified elements 
of society. They rise from the general mass and belong to it. 
All the comforts of high life, all the fascinations of fashionable 
society, all the charms of good living, all the delight of vanity 
in counting the powerful and the wealthy as friends, shquld 
never induce them to resign their just claim to equaj competi- 
tion on the field of general exertion — founded as their claim is, 
in the glory of transmitting the lights of intelligence from one 
generation to another, and inspiring the thoughts, and moulding 
the moral existence of contemporary millions. 

Are not these views in point, in returning to the discussion 
of German literature ? They would be still more so, if we were 
to extend our views beyond the limits of the works of imagina- 
tion. The judgments which have been pronounced on the class 
of professed tnen of learning, have often been singularly defici- 
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ent in tolerance'and moderation. The transient observer stum* 
.bles against some awkward corners, and, never lifting up his 
eyes to see the whole beauty and fair proportions of the struc- 
ture, bears away nothing but the knowledge of some casual and 
unimportant defects. It cannot be too frequently repeated or 
urged on the attention of the public, that, at the German univer- 
sities, the great problem of allowing free competition in public 
instruction is most successfully solved ; honour and compensa- 
tion are proportioned to talents and industry; an unlimited career, 
both of exertion and of emolument, is opened to the learned ; 
and the motives of universal agency, in every branch of public 
industry, are brought to apply to the concerns of science and the 
diffusion of knowledge. And those concerns, almost more than 
any other, have advanced in that country, because they have 
been established on a liberal and natural basis. 

Censures almost equally severe, are not unfrequently lavished 
on individuals. In estimating the value of a literary work,»the 
personal manners of its author should not influence the deci- 
sion. A good idea is not worth the less, because it comes from 
an enthusiast, who does not view the world wili* the clear eye 
of prudence. The cultivated nations have hardly yet ceased from 
their regrets at the death of the venerable Pestalozzi, the Ger- 
man Swiss, who has gone down to the tomb, in the fulness of 
years and the maturity of fame. Is it any satisfaction to know 
that he had weaknesses of character, which were practically of 
essential injury ? That his presence was mean*? That his language, 
or rather his pronunciation, was not elegant nor even correct? 
That in his fortunes he was repeatedly on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy? That his benevolence of heart was supported by no 
energy of will? That to an angelic simplicity of disposition, he 
added the infirmity of a child, in his dealings with men? And 
yet the name of Pestalozzi is safely enshrined among the bene- 
factors of humanity, and his character, with all its failings, seal- 
ed with the stamp of elevated philanthropy. And why? His 
mind presented to itself a simple truth, pregnant with conse- 
quences for the^vorld; and through a long life, in good and ill 
report, in competence and poverty, in age as in manhood, he 
was busy it} exemplifying and illustrating that truth, and apply- 
ing the results of his wise speculations to the benefit of the 
world. — We name a planet alter a German, who began his career 
as a musician in a Hanoverian regiment. He possessed that sin- 
gleness of heart, which can consecrate a life to a great design. 
Too poor to buy a telescope, he had ingenuity enough to make 
one ; and Providence, as if to laugh to scorn the vain distinc- 
tions ol scientific corporations, left it to this child of nature to 
make the most striking discovery, that has distinguished the ob- 
servations of the. last eenturv. And vet we arc not to regard 
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this result, as something monstrous and unnatural ; it was the 
proper result of a strong propensity, deeply rooted, carefully 
nourished, and finally freely indulged. 

Perhaps it may be thought that fame or wealth are the leading 
passions, which have impelled men to this earnest and undivided 
application. Certainly the lovevff fame* as a passion that becomes 
a generous nature ; for who would, not wish to stand well with 
his kind ? And we are disposed to do all justice to the very re- 
spectable passion of* avarice. Yet, having alluded to Herschel, we 
are reminded of his great precursor, Copernicus, one, whose name 
is familiar to almost every man, woman, and child, that can read 
and write, and that knows the world turns round ; a man whose 
fame* has been but the more firmly established by every succes- 
sive improvement in astronomical science, and whose immorta- 
lity is secured and diffused, not by the labours of the erudite 
only, but by every manual of astronomy that is addressed to a 
child's capacity. Now, this man very deliberately spent the 
greatest part of a life of more than seventy years, in establish- 
ing a theory which bears his name ; and having thus in his power 
a kind of knowledge, which it belongs to every man to learn, 
and which could not but secure to him a universality of fame, 
beyond any thing which a poet can compass, he yet communed 
with himself on his great discoveries, till the close of his life, 
and never saw them published, till on the very day of his death. 

Shall we have ahother example, to see if wealth and the pros- 
pect of it, are the regard or the excitement to intellectual efforts? 
In the same department of knowledge, the industry and labours 
of Kepler were unwearied. While others have gained glory 
by discovering isolated doctrines , Kepler invented science. He 
had taste and genius for poetry, but gave his enthusiasm to his 
exact pursuits. In the service of the German emperor, he yet 
lived on the narrowest means ; and, after all his success and all 
his labours, left to his family but twenty-two rix dollars, and an 
old horse, worth a few florins. But was Kepler therefore un- 
happy? His correspondence breathes the spirit of cheerfulness, 
and he tells the story of his own penury without complaints. 
Kepler was the precursor of Newton ; the Englishman liv^d to 
be more than eighty ; Kepler died while not yet sixtv. We do 
not contrast their respective merits ; it would be presumption in 
us to do so ; but when it is done, the miserable external exist- 
ence of Kepler should not be left out of mind. Newton was 
worshipped in his lifetime as a super-human being. He was 
member of parliament; at one time even in the cabinet; was 
knighted ; -enjoyed all the benefits of fortune; and,. dying, left 
an estate, as times then were, equal to what our wealthier mer- 
chants acquire. Kepler's body was given to the earth without 
honour; th ^remains of Newton were interred with pomp; dukes 
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and lords being the pall-bearers. On his monument, he was at 
once called “the honour of the human race.” In the last cen- 
tury, a proposal was made to erect a monument to Kepler by 
subscription, and the plan failed. “After all,” said KSstner, 
‘‘since Germany refused him bread, while he lived on earth, 
it matters little now thgt he ha^ been immortal for more than a 
century and a half*, whether it gives him a stone.” “His monu- 
ment.,” said another, “ is in the moon.” 

This devotedness is one of the highest qualities common to 
all noble natures. But we intend also to represent it, as more 
frequently illustrated in action among the Germans, than else- 
where in Europe. It is the sime spirit, operating qnder differ- 
ent forms, that supported the man, who, more than any other, is 
the fit representative of German character: the father of the re- 
formation. When he periled his life without fear, before the im- 
perial diet, under the frown of the emperor himself, he could 
not swerve from his purpose, declaring for all defence and all ex- 
cuse, “I cannot act otherwise, that God knows.” 

It need not he added, that the exact sciences have continued 
to be successfully cultivated in the country which gave the first 
impulse to modern astronomy. The pursuits of Euler continued 
his cheerfulness, even in the last seventeen years of his life, 
though the light of heaven shone on him in vain, and his eyes 
were closed on the splendours of the firmament, through which 
he had loved to trace the wanderings of the planets. Kastner 
lived to a good old age, and enjoyed a higlureputation as a writer 
of epigrams, not less than as a mathematician. Olbers, of Bre- 
men, the successful observer, (a friend of our country, and one 
who loved on all occasions to learn and to repeat, whatever was 
to the honour of America,) not less than Zach, amidst all the 
changes of his residence, was faithful to the science, to which he 
gave unremittingly the labours of his best years. But the greatest 
of living mathematicians in Germany is Gauss. He is the very 
model in his department. Nothing, that he has attempted, is slo- 
venly or unfinished. He is in mathematics, what Schiller was in 
poetry, alway^finishing every thing he writes with the most scru- 
pulous exactness and elegance, not so much to delight others, as to 
satisfy himself. He has written hut little ; but the highest perfec- 
tion beloffgs to all that he has published. There is not even a 
dissertation or an occasional essay of his, which is not a finished 
performance in its kind. Those who are best competent to judge, 
consider him as the honourable rival of La Place. In variety ol 
powers, the French astronomer has«loubtless the ascendancy; in 
devotedness he is surpassed by the Hanoverian. La Place had 
the vanity to be aqieer ; one may see his portrait in ‘Paris, a fine 
picture, in which he is represented in the robes of the privileged 
order. But who feels an interest in the Marquis de La Place ? For 
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the farmer’s son, who expounded the system of -the world, and 
treated of celestial mechanics, who advanced the limits of ma- 
thematics, and discovered new applications of the doctrine of the 
calculus, who reconciled the apparent irregularities in the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, with the influence of acknowledged 
laws, and deduced directly fron\the principle of gravity, the re- 
sults which had been gathered from the observation of many 
centuries — for him, one of the greatest mathematicians of all 
times, we have the' most profound respect. But La Place, the 
unskilful minister of the interior, the chancellor of Napoleon’s 
senate, the member of the upper house of the Bourbons, was 
after all but an inferior man. The German lives exclusively in 
his saience ; it is his honour, his employment, his solace, and 
the sole and sure foundation of durable fame. 

May we not then infer, that this power of consecrating a life 
with undivided zeal to one great object, is a quality so frequent- 
ly found in Germany, as to be characteristic? In the department 
of natural history, this* quality leads to wonderful accuracy and 
minqteness of knowledge. Accordingly, the several branches of 
that interesting portion of science are cultivated by men who 
spare no pains to be thorough and exact. We might refer to the 
cabinet of natural science in Berlin, as perhaps the best arranged 
of any in the world. Not to enumerate many names, we yet must 
express veneration for the patriarch Blumenbach, a man who sur- 
passes in science a.!l competitors, in that enlargement of mind 
which distinguishes generous natures. For more than fifty years, 
he has regularly taught the great branches of natural history and 
physiology tocrowded audiences. Thespiritthat breathesin all that 
he utters, is 011 c to awaken interest, and to enkindle the ardour 
of curiosity. With a mind versed in all that can interest a phi- 
losopher, ho strays into other departments of science only t® 
illustrate his own. 

His pupils cherish towards him mingled sentiments of respect 
and love ; and long after the grave shall have closed on him, they 
will continue to remember the hours that were passed in his lec- 
ture room, as among the most profitable and the jnost agreeable 
of their lives. Is it asked by what secret charm he has thus so 
long gathered around him, from all parts of the world, a thfong 
of curious youth, whose affection he has governed, And whose 
zeal he has called into action ? It is genius, united with single- 
ness of purpose, and cheerful benevolence. No envy ever induc- 
ed him to detract from foreign merit ; no prejudices restrained 
him in his pursuits of truth j no contracted disposition kept hini 
from adopting the improvements of others. At ease in his own 
mind, he observed all earnest efforts with delight, and was al- 
ways fond of benefiting himself by deriving information from 
every possible source ; and while his powers are of a nature 
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which would conduct to eminence in every career, he never fal- 
tered in his attachment to the science which won his first love 
Not so his great contemporary in Paris, the Baron Cuvier, “whose 
early intention it was to become a Wiirtemberg clergyman. 
Failing in this, he soon filled the scientific world with his praise, 
and obtained a pre-eminence, which almost any man might have 
envied. But at last* he took office under the Bourbons, and, with- 
out one single talent as a statesman, except the gift of speaking 
gracefully and fluently, was yet tickled witfl the cap and bells 
of public place. Blumenbach, too, has been at court ; but not as 
a suitor for office, or a possessor of it. When he was engag- 
ed in a journey to England, for his benefit as a maij of science, 
the late British king, who loved his Hanoverian subjects, invit- 
ed him to take tea at Windsor. It was natural that the monarch 
should exult a little at the thought of the admiration which his 
continental professor must feel, at the vastness of the British 
metropolis, and the wonders it contained^. “Now tell me, ’’ said 
the king familiarly, “of all that you have ever seen in my capi- 
tal, what has most surprised you ?” “The Kangaroo, ” replied 
Blumenbach promptly, and but half in jest ; for that singular 
animal had then for the first time been brought from Australa- 
sia. Certainly the man who would give such an answer at such 
a time, nourished no ambition for political eminence. And we 
will ask, is not Blumenbach, among his collections of skulls, bet- 
ter employed for science and mankind, thaw the ambitious Cu- 
vier has ever been in the Chamber of Dep«ties ? 

In the same way, the secret of German success in philological 
pursuits lies in the unity of object, encouraged and strengthen- 
ed by free and numerous competition. In England, the men of 
learning acquire high offices in the church. The excellent editor 
of ^Escliylus, whose edition excited many hopes, with a salary 
of which the annual proceeds are equal to a small fortune, is 
forthwith made a bishop, and must take part in the defence of 
royalist measures in the British house of peers. Hindostan, too, 
of the present day, has repeatedly cheated the learned of the ta- 
lents which ancient Hellas would otherwise have retained. But 
Heyne, once immersed in philological lore, was never to quit it 
butVvith life. Eighteen years did not seem too many to give to 
the elucidation of one poem. That poem was indeed Homer’s, 
and the interpretation of bis rhapsodies brought into discussion 
the whole creation of Grecian mythology. Heyne acquired, on 
the score of personal character, and capacity for business, a high- 
er and better founded fame, than ftny scholar of England. He 
was the confidential friend of a prime minister, yet his advice 
never extended beyond the concerns of letters, anti his influ- 
ence was used solely to perfect the establishments of the univer- 
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sity of which he was a member. We accidentally find a letter* 
from him to Herder, in which he describes his mode of life. 
“ I see company, ” says he, “hardly three times a year,” and 
he declares that “ all his colleagues, except the fools, ” thus live 
within themselves. He was accustomed to rise at five, and 
was so closely employed during the mqwiing, that he did not see 
his family till the time for dinner. This was a hasty meal. At 
tea, he spent with his family a quarter of an hour, and that only 
in his advanced age* At eight, came the evening repast, to which 
he willingly gave an hour. After this, he continued his employ- 
ments till half past ten or eleven. In this way he was able to 
read three pr four lectures of an "hour’s length, daily, to write 
more«than a thousand letters a year, to publish elaborate works, 
of which the titles cover twenty octavo pages, and finally, to 
write at least eight thousand articles in the Review of which he 
was the editor, besides many contributions to other journals Such 
a career may appear hardly enviable ; and he may seem to have 
renounced all the comforts of social life. Yet Heyne was belov- 
ed -in his family, and tenderly respected and cherished by his 
children. Perhaps his fortunes and condition were hardly com- 
mensurate with his endowments, and his habits of business, and 
his astonishing industry. His external circumstances were, for a 
part of his life, severe in the extreme. When a boy, he was not 
able to raise three cents a week to pay for instruction, so indi- 
gent was his father. At the university of Leipzig he was some- 
times compelled to ‘sustain existence on what a compassionate 
servant in the house could spare him. Nay, alter the spendthrift 
Bruhlc had invited him to Dresden, and had failed to keep his pro- 
mise in giving him sufficient employment, Heyne was obliged re- 
peatedly to gather refuse pea-pods, and boil them for sustenance. 
But at last, he found a safe place of refuge. Having acquired by 
his wisdom the direction of the most respected university of the 
continent, he beheld all its institutions thrive under his manage- 
ment ; his name spread through the world ; even in his lifetime 
the greatest of the Roman poets was introduced into the United 
States, in the text which his industry had amended, and most of 
all, his method of treating ancient authors, assisted in breaking 
down the wall of pedantry, and introducing the student, whtf be- 
fbre had been kept in the entrenchments of grammatical precision, 
into the very garden of the Muses. The merit of Heyne extends 
to a reform in learning. The necessity of grammatical precision 
continued to be acknowledged, but taste ceased to be neglected, 
and proofs of fine feeling, and a lively sensibility to all the beau- 
ty and excellence, contained in the written monuments of anti- 
quity, found their way into the works of coifimcntators. It wa* 
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in his school, atid following in his steps, that the seed was sown 
for the rich harvest which is now gathering in Germany, in eve- 
ry branch of philological research. 

One peculiar merit of Heyne we cannot forbear mentioning. 
He was the librarian of the Georgia Augusta, and an excellent 
one. To those who thipk it the easiest matter in the world -to 
select a librarian* this may. seem small praise. We regard it 
otherwise. There are probably at this time not six good librarians 
in the world. In this country, we never kfiew but one or two. 
It requires devotedness ; and further, a good librarian must be 
conversant with all the sciences, must possess the very spirit of 
order, great activity and vigilance, and an almost intuitive judg- 
ment, to make new purchases with paudence, and preserve a 
proportion in the several department. Heyne began under no 
peculiarly favourable auspices ; yet he was chief librarian for 
forty-nine years, with almost unlimited influence in the regula- 
tions of the concerns of the library. ^Vnd he left the cpHec- 
tion, which on entering upon his office was but a respectable one, 
the very best, decidedly the best arranged, and the most .judi- 
ciously put together, in the world. The royal library at Paris is 
a chaos to it. We speak in sober earnest. In a collection of about 
300,000 volumes, there is not. one on which even a younger 
clerk cannot readily lay his hand. Yet we must tell the whole. 
Connected with the library, was the university church ; Heyne 
longed to see one splendid saloon ; times were hard ; money was 
scarce ; the French were in power in the ephemeral kingdom 
of Westphalia. Heyne persuaded the government to give him 
the church for his purposes ; and presently a floor was extended 
so as to divide the upper and lower parts of the Gothic pile ; a 
large, but rather dark hall was formed below ; a really noble sa- 
loon above. And this was appropriated to the department of his- 
tory. It was a temple consecrated to Clio, exclaims the histori- 
cal professor, not observing the antithesis of the holier service 
from which it had been taken. 

Wolff, the illustrious rival of Heyne, is reported to have be- 
gun his career with industry. In after life, he used to say of him- 
self, that it was his object to be an instructer, not an author. 
Ar?d we find the testimony of one of hiS pupils bears, that at 
times it was with difficulty he could make his way through the 
crowd to his chair, and his hearers “ hung upon his lips with 
such attention and love, that you might hear their hearts beat 
under their shaggy coats.” This statement may be a little exag- 
gerated, but proves the veneration 3 which his hearers cherished 
for him. Wolff was exceedingly amiable, full of jests, and ftlll 
of benevolence ; *and during the best years of his lWb, he was 
doubtless a severe student. When the French attacked Prussia, 
he refused to be enrolled as a soldier, and his patriotism became 
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suspected. The interpreter of Homer would not fight ; and he 
who for years had illustrated the quick anger of Achilles, de- 
meaned himself meekly in the season of his country’s invasion. 
But in truth the sword was not his weapon ; his wit, however, 
was always on the side of independence. 

In consequence of the invasion of Italic, Wolff lost his pa- 
pers. They were taken from him, as he used’ to say, by a man 
who was a connoisseur in good things ; and they contained enough 
to have filled thirty volumes. After this accident, and the de- 
cline of Halle under French jurisdiction, Wolff was transferred 
to Berlin. But his habits were entirely broken up, and there 
was nearly an end to all valuable effort on his part. He had 
already done a vast deal**and he claimed the privilege of repos- 
ing on his laurels. In a wW*d, he undertook to play the part of 
a gentleman. In this, he could be surpassed by any second lieu- 
tenant or impoverished noble in Berlin; in philology, he would 
hardly have had his peer in Europe, had he continued to pos- 
sess the industry indispensable for success. All that Wolff did, 
bears .the impress of genius ; he only needed that the decision 
which characterized his early life should have distinguished his 
age, to have surpassed almost all who preceded him. No one has 
contemplated classical antiquity from a nobler point of view ; he 
has given the best exposition of its claims as an independent branch 
of knowledge ; and on the topic so much debated, the value of 
classical learning, his essay is the best that, has ever been writ- 
ten. Nobody in our days reads Homer in any text but Wolff’s ; 
the very best translations from ancient languages into modern, 
are by him ; few in number, but exact in spirit and in form. Ilis 
lectures extended 'to all the most interesting subjects connected 
with Greek and Roman antiquities, the history of ancient litera- 
ture, the history of philology, and the interpretation of Homer, 
Aristophanes, and Plato, Horace, and Tacitus. Many of the best 
living philologists of Europe received an impulse from his in- 
struction. Results almost equally honourable, have rewarded 
German industry in the department of oriental philology ; though 
the supremacy of a French scholar must here be acknowledged. 
Unlike most of his compeers, during the whole period of the 
French revolution, Silvestre de Sacy kept quietly at his books. 
Whether the state, in troublesome times, has not a paramount 
right to the service of all her best citizens, is another question. 
DmSacy laboured incessantly in his calling, and escaped the pe- 
ril* of the period. Faithful to the pursuits of his early choice, 
his age has rendered him dear' to the world, for the industry and 
kindness with which he diffused knowledge, not less than for his 
profound sad unsuspected erudition. But the second place among 
oriental scholars in the Occident belongs to Von Hammer. Pos- 
sessed of no mean talent for poetry, he has enriched his own lan- 
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guage with some of the best productions of the Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish muse. His history of the Assassins is derived from 
Eastern sources ; his works on the constitution and the history of 
the Ottoman empire, in part from actual survey, in part from 
trust-worthy materials, may havq a general interest ; we set a 
great value on his history of Persian poetry, out of which more 
may be learnt on fhe subject., than out of all the works upon the 
Persian, translations arid essays, in other occidental languages 
than the German, put together. As far as wc^knovv, it has not yet 
been noticed in any leading American or English Journal. The 
style in which he has written is unfortunate ; for treating of Per- 
sian poetry, and borrowing lafgely from Persian sources, he has 
thought a gorgeous manner suited to the topic. The loves^>f the 
rose and the nightingale, and the flowers and the hyperboles of 
the East, weary the reader, who desires simplicity in the critic, 
from the excess of ornament in the works which are the subject 
of criticism. "But the whole course of Persian poetic culture is 
laid open, and the periods separately characterized, and more 
distinctly than the periods of English literature* have yet been, 
in any English work with which we are acquainted. 

Hammer’s translations from the eastern writers have received 
and have merited high praise. There are two or three modps of 
translation. The one gives in plain prose the most literal ver- 
sion ; it is the safest ; we wish our domestic translators from the 
languages of our Aborigines would follow it* Then there is the 
method, which adapts foreign inventions to domestic taste, as is 
done by almost all our English translators, by Dryden and Pope, 
or in our own days, in the very excellent translations of Schil- 
ler’s Wallenstein by Coleridge. The third klhd gives the very 
form and sentiments, the ideas and the tone of the original ; and 
arc such exact represen tal ions, that they may stand in the stestt 
of it. Cowper’s Homer is hardly a specimen of this class ; it is 
not in hexameters, and is much too loose. We should mention 
Wolff’s German translation of the Clouds of Aristophanes, and 
William Von Humboldt’s of the Agamemnon of iEschylus, as ad- 
mirable specimens of this kind of exercise. Voss is the inventor 
of it, if we may so express ourselves. He was the first to ven- 
ture on this manner, which is finally in Germany prevailing 
over all (fibers. That the style was at first harsh, where such 
fidelity was iequircd, is undeniable ; but long and frequent exer- 
cise, great competition, and unceasing efforts, have given such 
flexibility and variety to the German language and poetic mea- 
sures, that many of the greatest pacts of all times, not the ah- 
cients only, but Calderon and Shakspeare, Tasso, Ariosto and 
Panic, move in their own measures and their own *s(|tle, in the 


* The best history of English literature is by a German* 
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language of Germany, and their fine creations have become fa* 
miliar topics of interest, not to the wise only, but to all those, 
who know how to beguile an hour with a book. 

If our views are correct, k may almost be inferred from the 
general remarks, what would ,be the condition of historical sci- 
ence in Germany. Still it mu*t be rempmbered that the whole 
number of historians of the highest order, is Small. Greece had 
not five ; Rome had still fewer ; and seventy years ago not one 
historian worthy to be placed by the side of the great masters, 
had appeared in England. All that can be accomplished by ela- 
borate research and patient investigation, has been done ; histo- 
rical inquiry has been pursued to 'the utmost extent; sound judg- 
mentihas equally been exercised in selecting all that is most im- 
portant to be known, and in detailing it with great conciseness. 
Some of the German manuals of history surpass those of any 
other nation, in freedom from prejudice, in accuracy of state- 
ments, in conciseness of style, and in the just proportion of the 
parts'. But historical eloquence is less known. It is found in a 
degree united with the spirit of philosophy in John Von Muller, 
in Spittler, and more than in any Jiving historical writer of Ger- 
many, in Heeren. But beauty of manner, except indeed we call 
the happy selection, due adjustment, and skilful combination 
of the several parts beautiful, cannot be ascribed generally to 
German historians. The long established usage of the Latin lan- 
guage, was an obstacle in the way of elegance and the nicer 
graces of style. Still we must, mention to the honour of Pufen- 
dorf, that though in his larger works, he for the most part wrote 
in Latin, he composed a history of the European States, in his 
vernacular. He #rote as a practical statesman, and the judgment 
and the independence displayed in his work, are subjects of cu- 

*gy- 

For a long time Pufendorf remained without a successor. De- 
votedness alone in this department is not sufficient. A man must 
himself be conversant with practical life, to delineate it accurate- 
ly ; the historian himself, must have been tossed upon the stormy 
ocean of public existence, atid seen the state drivep to and fro by 
the angry convulsions of opposing interests, and watched with 
philosoph}' the conduct of the leaders, in the season when perils 
are highest, and looked into the hearts of the cowards who trem- 
ble while the storm is raging, and scanned the motives of those 
who are even planning to profit by the wreck, before he can take 
the pencil, and sketch in living colours the realities of the scene. 
"What possible conception car a man in his study form of public 
popular transactions ? What mere student dreams of the manner 
in which Jb^gotiations are conducted by the cabinet? How then 
can a recluse write philosophic history? 

Thus, therefore, it is apparent, that the most industrious of the 
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learned of Germany, are generally unfitted by the very nature 
of their occupations, to pursue historical science with success. 

' But there are not wanting men, who, in the midst of all those 
difficulties, have made their way to well-merited applause. 
Among these we must mention Schlozer, who was almost the 
first to give to statistics, a scientipc form. Schlozer’s governing 
spirit was that of ^opposition. His great strength and delight 
lay in combating error, and counteracting prejudice. His man- 
ner was positive, but his principles liberal ? he was impatient 
of contradiction, yet for ever contradicting ; the vindicator of 
public liberty, and a domestic tyrant. A fashion in education 
threatened to introduce a superficial kind of knowledge ; to de- 
monstrate the folly of this tendency, Schlozer determined to 
give his own daughter a strictly scientific education. She ac- 
tually studied at the university, was examined by the philoso- 
phic faculty, sustained the examination with honour, and re- 
ceived a doctor’s diploma. Afterwards, we ought to add, she 
was advantageously married, and distinguished by every ’ma- 
tronly virtue. To his severity of character, Schlozer united an 
uubending energy of will. At the time he was desirous of learn- 
ing the Russian, he could purchase no printed dictionary of suf- 
ficient extent. A friend procured for him the loan of a manu- 
script dictionary of 781 folio sheets; this he forthwith copied. 
As the conductor of a public journal, he exercised a wide influ- 
ence on the opinions of his contemporaries. ,Even the Austrian 
cabinet was curious and not a little anxious to receive his pro- 
ductions, of which thousands were rapidly disseminated. As a 
political writer, he was the firm friend of justice and freedom ; 
opposed to all caprice and arbitrary power. As a historian he is 
too fond of saying new things, or repeating old ones in a new 
light. His style is such as his feelings made it. He writes with 
energy, but with no elegance. It is his great merit to have 
thrown light on the history of the north of Europe ; and promo- 
ted the public discussion of political measures on the continent. 

The most celebrated name among German historians, is that 
of John Von Muller. The varieties of his life were enough to 
make him versed in the natural variableness of fortune. But he 
never had more than one passion. Like Michel Angelo, his art 
enjoyed his exclusive affection. He was in very many respects 
a most extraordinary man ; in one respect most unfortunate. The 
works which he has left, are no fit representatives of the extent 
and accuracy of his learning. His twenty-four books of Univer- 
sal History, a Work of which a translation has been printed in 
England, are inferior to his reputation. They contain reasonings 
on history, rather*than a narration. They were the result of a 
course of lectures, and not published till after his death. They 
do not so much communicate historical knowledge, as remarks, 
vol. iv. — no. 7 ‘i‘i 
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ingenious, novel, and of striking truth, on the various epochs of 
history. It had been Muller’s determination to treat of all parts 
of history, from an accurate study of the sources; and for this pur- 
pose he gave to reading evert’ hour, which he could redeem irom 
public business. From all thpt he read, he made extracts, and 
these, at the time of his deatiy amounted to more than 17,000 
closely written folio pages. If l’rovideucc had prolonged his life, 
and conferred upon him a happier destiny, would it have been 
possible for him tc arrange his collections and form from them 
an eloquent and elaborate whole ? was not. the vastnc3S of the 
design beyond what human powers, limited as they are, can ac- 
complish? • 

Muller V familiar letters give the most faithful idea of his 
character. They extend through far the greater part of his life, 
are written with affectionate simplicity, and while they reveal 
his faults, still exhibit his qualifies under an aspect, to conciliate 
favour and esteem. His passion, we have said, was for history. 
The science was pursued by him with earnest enthusiasm, and he 
was fdled with the liveliest sense of its dignity. His views of 
the world and life were clear and benevolent. He was no scep- 
tic in the virtues of humanity. A keen resentment of injustice, 
and a strong love for libeity, distinguished him throughout life. 
Truth was to him the highest object : neither fear nor prospect of 
distinction ever diverted him from its pursuit. 

His history of Switzerland can never he popular; yet nothing 
can surpass its accuracy. It abounds in descriptions, which have 
great animation and beauty. His battles arc often admirably told; 
and the scenes of quiet life arc exhibited in great loveliness. The 
history isexceedit glv minute, and exact in all its details. Muller 
knew every mountain, and glacier, and valley of Switzerland. 
Every battle ground was familiar to him ; of every locality he 
had so distinct a conception in his own mind, that he could make 
it present in his description, and appears himself almost as the 
eye-witness of the event which he narrates. 

Muller had examined all the sources of Swiss history, manu- 
scripts even far more than printed documents. He had to de- 
scribe a country composed of several almost independent parts: 
the points of union and general interest were lew ; the particu- 
lar events and separate concerns, on the contrary, almost innu- 
merable. Muller mastered the subject in all its extent. There 
wgp in Switzerland, no village, and no distinguished family, of 
which he did not know the annals. 

Mdller possessed unwearied industry, united with creative ge- 
nius; an active fancy and a cool judgment ; passionate fondness 
for truth, freedom from prejudice, and humane views of society. 
He is often compared to Tacitus ; but unjustly. What the Ro- 
man accomplished, exceeds in merit the productions of the Ger- 
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man. In matters of style, both are concise ; but the manner of Ta- 
.eitus is natural ; no other way for him would have been tolera- 
ble; it is the very form of his mind ; the style of Muller is, vve 
think, eminently artificial, sometiifies harsh, often obscure; it 
was not forced upon him by his opvn genius ; but was a matter 
of deliberation and adoptpd on choice. Muller treats a subject 
of minute details and of petty interest ; Tacitus of the grandest 
revolutions, on which the destinies of the world depended. In 
their views of existence, Muller beheld a bright sun in a clear 
sky, and heard the still voice of Providence in the gentle whis- 
perings of evening ; but Tacitus looked out upon a world in 
which the sun was darkened by sanguinary clouds, aqd the wind 
was heard only as it rushed through the ruins of a decaying na- 
ture, that was hardly to bloom again. Tacitus was favoured in 
private life, enjoying all that makes home social and happy, and 
therefore he was able to contemplate with philosophy the melan- 
choly features of his times ; but Muller had no resource except 
in his pursuits, and to have renounced his faith in humanity, and 
counteracted the natural vivacity of his feelings, would have left 
him without a hope or a joy. 

In the last years of his life, Muller was high in office in the 
kingdom of Westphalia. His feelings were harrowed by the 
sight of abuse; his strength was wasted in ineffectual struggles. 
When King Jerome, in the assembly of the most learned men of 
Ids realm, had the insolence to say, “ I need nothing but sol- 
diers.’’ — “And fools” — ejaculated Miiller.aloud, labouring un- 
der a feverish excitement. His condition was an intolerable one, 
and death, but about a week after, set him free from the vexa- 
tions of literary and political ambition. He left his fortunes em- 
barrassed, his history of Switzerland a fragment, and the great 
work, to preparations for which he had mainly consecrated the 
peaceful portion of his existence, unattempted. 

Of the living historians of German y, Heeren may be consi- 
dered the first. He has long been a favourite instructer in history, 
at the most flourishing German university. His researches have 
been various £\pd accurate; his style is clear; his judgment pro- 
found; his freedom from prejudice exemplary. In that part of 
his*modern history which relates to America, he is singularly 
just. No*European writer understands our government and con- 
dition more exactly. In his public lectures, the statistics of the 
United States form a part, which is discussed with great care and 
liberality. No one has surpassed him, in the kind of historic 
writing to which he has devoted himself. 

It is not to be forgotten, that Schiller himself, during a period 
of his life, was vigorously engaged in historical pursuits. We 
sec that his historical writings are increasing in popularity and 
a portion of them has already been printed in the very widely 
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circulating Miscellany, which bears the name of Constable’s. But 
Schiller surpassed all writers, ancient or modern, in bringing 
the spirit of history upon the stage ; his prose writings in this 
class, bear his impress, but A'e not among the greatest efforts of 
his beautiful genius. \ 

Nor ought we to omit, in enumerating historical writers, the 
name of Eichhorn, though his histones are’ not the works on 
which his permanent reputation is founded. He is now num- 
bered among the departed, one of the last and most laborious 
in the series of devoted scholars, who have preserved in me- 
mory and example the exclusive literary industry of Ihc for- 
mer century. The variety of topics which he has illustrated, is 
immense; the department of literary history, and intellectual 
culture, the history of the world in a condensed form, the more 
copious history of the three last centuries, testify to the extent 
and earnestness of his studies. His greatest work, after all, re- 
lates to oriental literature; and if any one of his productions is 
to reach the next century, it must bp his Introduction to the Old 
Testament. 

German theology, however, is a topic on which it is not our 
province to enter. The erudition displayed in it, is universally 
acknowledged ; but objections are raised, to the doubtful charac- 
ter of the faith and the religious spirit, in which they are writ- 
ten. Our learned world has not hesitated to use abundantly the 
materials provided .by German skill ; and the very elaborate dis- 
quisition on the epistle to the Hebrews, recently published bv 
Professor Stuart of Andover, displays a great erudition, which 
has not failed to become familiar with the results of German re- 
searches. There is no fear, then, but that justice will be done in 
this department, to the learning of the Germans ; a defence, 
or an investigation of the religious tendency of that learning, is 
not within our purpose. But we venture to suggest, that Chris- 
tianity has nothing to fear, and much to gain, by investigation ; 
that generally judgments concerning whole classes of men, are 
rash, and need many qualifications; that Germany is the centre 
and main support of Protestantism on the Continent.; and to de- 
clare its most learned divines no better than infidels, has at least 
nothing of consolation in it; and finally, that the German nation, 
as a mass, is eminently quickened and cheered by “religious 
truth. Nothing of the kind can surpass the meekness and sin- 
cerity with which Catholics as well as Protestants throng to their 
churches on Sunday and every high festival. We will add one 
word more, for to defend a telerant spirit is never out. of season; 
and a consideration of differences in customs, may tend to beget 
a stronger attachment to that which lends to 'customs their im- 
portance. It would fill the mind of a common man in Germany 
with horro^ to be told, that thousands of children walk our 
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streets, who have not been baptized ; and he might perhaps re- 
gard us as little better than a nation of heathens, were he to 
learn that our children, (at least those of the great majority of 
the nation,) are never confirmed^&nd that the rite of confirma- 
tion itself is of evil odour to the Uncompromising descendants of 
the pilgrims. Let^us not.make rfsh judgments, where the differ- 
ence may be chiefly in the. forms, or where the sources of ob- 
jection would be removed, by a just allowance for the force of 
long-established customs. 

Nor shall we venture at present to attempt an analysis of the 
great principles of the masters in German philosophy. The 
effects on the nation at large, of this earnest and continued study 
of metaphysics, is as manifest as that of Edwards and Hopkins 
on the intellectual habits of the people of New-England. So 
various are the systems of the recent German philosophers, that 
a man must be very fastidious, if he cannot find a theory to his 
taste, either in the lessons of Kant, whp annihilates the empire 
of imagination, and the influence of feeling, investigates with ex 
actness the sources of knowledge, measures the boundaries of 
the human understanding, sets up the land-marks between posi- 
tive knowledge and idle speculation, and then deduces the laws 
of taste, the principles of justice, the doctrines of virtue, and 
the truths of religion, from the understanding itself, and the 
ultimate laws of human existence; or, in the audacious Fichte, 
who leaves the ideal Berkeley far in the rear, annihilates earth 
and heaven, knows of no actual existence but himself, and deems 
the universe and its glories as but creations and images, which his 
own mind has called into being; or in Schelling, who claims ex- 
istence for the external world, and, after exhibiting it in the 
splendours of its actual being, falls down and worships it, as 
though it were the divinity itself ; or in Hegel,* who dresses 

* We shall not pretend to speak of Hegel with a respect which we do not 
feel. His philosophy is at best but the triumph of acute logical deduction over 
common sense; but, we think, it is equally deficient in logic and in plain rea- 
son. We find it mentioned by one of his admirers, that, in the night preceding 
the battle of Jena. Hegel, then an instructer in the university of that place, was 
employed in completing an elaborate philosophical treatise. This may to some 
be an evidence of the possession of that talent for abstraction, which is the hap- 
piness and the condition of contemplative excellence ; to us it seems but sorry 
affectation. We remember in one of the notes to Gibbon's History, it is related 
of the Abbot of Clairvaux, that he walked for a day on the banks of the Lake 
of Geneva, without being conscious of it. We believe the story with difficulty; 
tor St. Bernard was not destitute of an eye for the beauties of nature. But then 
it was a quiet walk ; lie was surrounded by friends and admirers, was engaged 
in thought and discussion, and for a few ho#rs he may have been blind to one 
of the sublimest scenes in our world. But when the liberties of one’s countiy 
are at issue, an invading army within cannon shot, on the eve of £ battle, which 
was to decide the destiny of many states, and seriously affect the liberties of 
Europe, between the encampments of the armies, which the morning's light 
was to summon to the battle-field, to sit and write abstract nonsense, belongs to 
9 philosophy for which the world can have little need* 
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up common truths in an uncommon form, and delivers para- 
doxes in so uncouth a style, that some lift up their hands in ad- 
miration at his depth and originality, while others find cause to 
esteem him as a time-server in' politics, and a charlatan in philo- 
sophy ; or lastly, in the pure, the gentle, the eloquent Jacobi, 
who repelled scepticism for its*boldness, 'shunned bold specula- 
tions of abstract philosophy as unsatisfactory, and, conscious of 
the narrow limits o( the human faculties, stooped to draw from 
the well of everlasting life, and satisfied his thirst for truth, by 
drinking deeply of the living waters. Jacobi is one of the 
purest and best of men, whom Providence ever blest with the 
gift of writing eloquently. He was almost forty when he began 
his Iitferary career; yet the inspiration of his own heart, and the 
cheering nature of the truths which he vindicated, gave him a 
style such as years of practice could not have formed. 

We pass from topics nearly connected with learning, to those 
relating to taste and invention. And we at once meet the works 
of a man who carried to the culture of elegant letters a mind re- 
plenished with the most various erudition. The career of Her- 
der claims admiration and sympathy. His influence has been auspi- 
cious in many departments of human learning ; and in letters, phi- 
losophy, and theology, he has raised himself to an eminence, such 
as can be won only by a rare union of extensive knowledge and 
cultivated taste. His merits are so various, that his admirers are 
not agreed as to the qualities which should form the basis of 
their encomiums. As*the light of his mind was not concentrat- 
ed on one point, those who have gazed, have variously grouped 
the scattered rays, and differ as to the constellation which they 
compose. Yet it never was doubted that his mind was endowed 
with uncommon gifts. His writings universally glow with virtu- 
ous eloquence. He is excited to the highest pitch, when he has 
to express indignation against vice. In him, a heart whose pulsa- 
tions were warm and quick, allied itself with all that it could find 
of gentleness and goodness in the realms of literature, and in life. 

There are those who delight in a cheerful muse, and think it 
the charm of poetry, that it crowns enjoyment .with the most 
exquisite gaiety. Of this, Herder knew nothing. The Muse that 
guided his steps through the period of his earthly being, adfhit- 
ted of no such delusions ; she showed him the worm that gnaws 
at the bud of earthly joy, and so convinced him of the vanity 
of ephemeral gratifications, that in bitterness of heart, he railed 
at the fools who put their trust in them. She showed him the 
traces of death in the very lfaunts of crowded existence, but led 
him to familiarity with the lessons of immortality ; with a vio- 
lent hand she tore from him the present life, but she gave him a 
better in its stead. And thus it came, that qualities apparently 
'he most opposite were united in him. He was heavenly-minded 
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and serene in his own love of goodness ; but he hated all that 
was opposed to the objects that he loved. Possessed of the spirit 
of resignation in his own trials, he was irritated by the world 
around him, and kept in a state ofif contradiction and discontent. 
When reproof was forced from aim, his censure was not mea- 
sured. Dislike became fmtipath)4; disapprobation, angry rejec- 
tion ; and disdainihg all* compromise, and refusing to acknow- 
ledge even eminent excellence, when it was marred by moral 
defects, he loathed what he did not admire* and detested whal 
was not in harmony with his feelings. In this way his peace 
was disturbed, and his life embittered. Having no objects but. 
noble ones, he yet fell into infustice. When he held up the torch 
to search out the defects and faults of others, he held it with an 
unsteady hand, and it was truly said of him, that tl the dark 
flame, throwing out sparks in every direction, injured himself 
the worst.” 

Herder possessed vivacity, but not clieerfulness ; a kind na- 
ture, but not a happy one ; great susceptibility, but no content. 
Being of a melancholy nature, he carried his elegance of .taste 
into mournful themes. He. muses on the grave, but covers it with 
flowers ; his imaginings arc of death, but he bodies forth its an- 
gel as a beautiful youth, with whom he could even grow fami- 
liar. He used to long to see a spirit, and was doubtless in ear- 
nest in the desire. His imagination has been compared to the 
night-blooming Ceres. • 

He was fond of nature, for nature sooths irritable minds by 
her permanent loveliness. To his eye, the meanest flowret open- 
ed views into Paradise. In advanced life he visited Italy. The 
country round Naples operated upon his sensitive system to 
such a degree, that the excitement was followed by an attack of 
profound melancholy. 

Herder, we have said, was never contented. Injustice operat- 
ed upon his mind, as some lively poisons do on the system. Infi- 
delity he combated like a man who throws away his shield, as 
he runs impetuously to' battle. He would commit acts of indis- 
cretion and blunders, in defending the side of good feeling. He 
ventured boldly against the clamorous brood, who in his time 
disseminated fatal doctrines. And when the serpents of the age 
turned aiftl hissed at him, he kept his ground, in haughty defiance, 
and struck passionate blows, without good aim, at those against 
whose venom he took no pains to protect himself. 

All his intercourse with man was attended with irritation ; 
and he had little practical talent, and no tact in the management 
of ordinary concerns. At one time, when he was in the service 
of the prince of Buckcburg, the sovereign directed 3iim, as the 
head of the church in the principality, to ordain a person who 
had not the requisite qualifications. Herder wa* so agitated, that 
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he paced up and down his chamber during the night, till his feet 
were sore from his vehement walking, and his whole system 
was in the most violent agitation. And now making his repre- 
sentations to the governmental^ declined, and rightly, to obey 
the order of the prince. But, ru his written answer, he proceed- 
ed to set forth the enormity anti crimirydity of the measure re- 
quired of him, in terms the most uqguarded. 'The direct logical 
inference was, that the issuing of the order was the act of an 
unprincipled man. 'rhe prince, who had an enlarged mind, and 
a real esteem for Herder, and who had only acted without suffi- 
cient reflection, forgave him very readily, and was at once dis- 
posed to reoede ; but to escape from the dilemma in which he 
had placed himself, he appointed a committee to investigate the 
whole matter. Herder interfered, and declared there was no- 
thing to investigate, and seemed bent on making the prince 
yield, and moreover own himself publicly in the wrong, after 
the subject had become pf the most extensive notoriety. We ad- 
mire the fearlessness of Herder, but it was a fearlessness unneces- 
sary expressed, where a prompt and proper remonstrance might 
readily have removed the difficulty, without any suffering on the 
side of the remonstrant. 

This schism with the Duke, and the manner in which it had 
terminated, made Herder feel ill at ease at Biickeburg. lie soon 
had his choice between a professorship in Gottingen, and a high 
place in the service of the Duke of Weimar. He chose the lat- 
ter, and subsequently*, when an establishment at Gottingen was 
again offered him, he did not see fit to abandon his preference ; 
but when too late, he repented of his choice. “ Alas ! I have 
mistaken my career , ” he would say, in the bitterness of self-re- 
proach. It is common with his biographers to regret that he had 
not preferred the career at the university. We believe he would 
have been no happier at the Georgia Augusta. He had not one 
of the peculiar talents of a public teacher. His greatness lay in 
another sphere. The source of his regret was within himself ; 
his prayer for rest would still have been’as vain on the banks of 
the Seine, as at Weimar. 

He was discontented with the whole age in which he lived, 
not less than with his part in it ; and one fine morning, a& he 
heard the clear tones of the bells of the cathedral, he exclaimed, 
“ Would that I had been born in the middle ages !” Nay, fee 
was dissatisfied with life itself, and at the close of it is reported 
to have said, u Thou Sun, I ain tired of thy beams V* 

Yet the works of Herder ure so filled with lessons of benevo- 
lence, and excellent examples, that they nourish the love of vir- 
tuous action, and above all, the respect for human nature. His 
learning was luxuriant and productive ; it hung round him like 
a vine witfe its delicious clusters round a cypress tree. To read 
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his works, is as* if to wander through the gardens and groves of 
the Muses, where all kinds of beautiful foliage and flowers gfte 
earefully assembled and gracefully 'mingled. The admiration of 
moral beauty was a part of his religion ; his faith in it lay en- 
shrined within him, with the lovd of God. The tendency of Ms 
writings is noble aad agrfcelble ; his mind is earnest to Mtiptor 
together the scattered promts of human excellence, to disown 
amidst the wrecks of Mtuus agd the abuse of* power, the manes 
of-a better nature, to f^rim a te&utiful ideal of huipanity. The 
most striking testimony to the private excellence of Herder, W$m 
given by the celebrated Amelia, dutchess dowager <jf Weimar. 
On the morning of her own degth, she observed with wond&W|l 
serenity, “Now I shall soon be with my dear Herder.” 

To the English reader, we recommend the poem of Herder’s, 
entitled “ Night,” contained in Be wring’s “ Matins and ves- 
pers.” It is one of Herder’s verj^pest, and is well tranaiatyad. 
The present president of a college, in the north of New-Chfe- 
land, published among us, in a translation, a part ef He- 
der’s'fine work on th^'epUft offfbbrew poetry. 

A friend and an “admirer of Herder, was John Paul RichbSr, 
at home called Jean Paul. He was one of the most singular tagd 
original writers of his age. His works are difficult to reflpd j 
his character and place ail an author not easy to determjpfe. 
Could we occupy a few pages with extracts fropi his productions, 
we doubt not an interest would be excited in Jhe singular affiueaiee 
of his genius. As it is, we can spare but a small space for an au- 
thor whose popularity is bn the increase, and whose compjh&e 
works, now in press, will fill seventy volumes. 

In the old Spanish plays, the flirt of the bufibon is conspicuous. 
He has the readiest wn, th*f greatest shrewdness, the happiesLjn- 
vention. Not a responsible actor in ttae drama, he is the coolest 
spectator, and^all miile observes with jddgment. He sees all 
that there is.^fchat is ItNicrous in connexion with sublimity ; be 
moralizes o$en in an elHalbd strain, but his sentimental borders 
on the* burlesque, and^fis sublimity partakes a little of rant. 
Does not the wdrld give cause for the existence of such a being ? 
Are got the grandest things which human power can produce, 
almost bj*the side of something inexpressibly mean? In the 
genuine Harlequin, the keen sensibility to sublime emotions, is 
united to a powerful talent at ridicule ; and raillery and irony are 
blended with sincere admiration and eloquence. Of this charac- 
ter our English Milton has nothing ;^Scott has not much; M^i^re 
a great deal ; Byron, except for his misanthropy, most of alf$#s- 
pecially in his later,period. Now if we were to expresB our view 
of Jean Paul’s place in the great drama of letters, with profound 
. respect, and in the views we have endeavoured to devdope, we 
should call him the sublime Harlequin. He philosophizes as 
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wisely and as morally as Hamlet and the churchward clowns put 
together; like thgfn he is as likely to sing at grave-making as at 
any time, and would be as ready to defend religion with a jest as 
with gp argument. He is mor\; absolutely mad, and not less mus- 
, fhan the Prince of Denmark himself ; and poor Yorick could 
pve surpassed him in infinite jdfet,*aVid excellent fancy, 
ascribing this character to .Tenet Paul, we would not deny 

the praise of«-possessing a well-dtj§MJalined understanding, 

atftt of having arrived at clear «e»t#ts in hre reasonings on morals 
and letters. He has even very great merits as a critic, apart from 
hm original inventions. He is lv>ld and decided in his literary' 
cjoeth and *has developed it with much eloquence in a separate 
work, which is replete with sound doctrine, novel illustrations, 
profound thought, and the strongest combinations. Yet in his 
madness, reason is still guprame ; the form is wild, but the spirit 
is Ope of sober judgment. f Tntis treatise (Vorschulc dcr Aesthe- 
tjkrwill perhaps comment itself to an American reader, more 
iWk apy of his novels. The first imprcssfpn produced by almost 
any of his works, will be a heWHderiig one ; but he who is once 
inijfiated into his manner, wiH^readily acknowledge him to be 
ngy of the most original and able writers of our time. In his own 
coiMitry he has but gradually acquired popularity', and is but re- 
established in undisputed favour. 

We must not here forget to name Hoffman, for he has had 
J$»n Paul for his advocate, and in some respects followed in the 
sfpps of that singular man. But Hoffman had not the deep phi- 
losophy, nor the fine moral sense of his matter. With less geni- 
us, he was more bold in his manner, anqj more given to the won- 
derful ; and while he strives afi^r supernatural interest, he not 
unfrequently degenerates into aiaapaionplStefes, In his efforts at 
sunlimity he is impetuous and extravagant.’’* His enthusiasm is 
foaming and turbulent, without any of Ote^hep coflectedness of 
secret passion. His eloquent^ is but in flfthes ; atffl his feverish 
fondness for unnatural exeitelhpnt ip Jjferary composition, led 
him rather to success in fantastic iuveWons, than in the^higher 
walks of literature. > 

'JHis life was the life of a spendthrift Epicurean, his death the 
death of a Stoie. Nothing that he has written is of speh terrific 
power, as his own conduct and words in the illness which fol- 
hjM|ed on his excesses and terminated his life. The scaffold has 
offln rung with jests; but Hoffman’s stoicism was, as if the cri- 
m|^ when the wheel crushes him, were to grin at the execu- 
te taste of Hoffman was that of a man, who seeks no rest of 
I or enjoyment, who has no firm principle of life or conduct, 
to* heightens his pleasures by all means within his reach, and 
giveS whble nights to carousals ; yet, courting sensual gratifica- 
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tions without self-denial, still adds to them the refinement of in- 
. tellectual pleasures. His was at once the madness of the musician, 
the man of letters, and the libertine; his mind was as free from 
restraints, as his life from rule ; and as he could have but few 
sympathies with man, he delighted rather in the terrors and ex- 
citements of supernatural ^existences. Hence his spirit kept com- 
pany with devils and hobgoblins, and the beings with which a 
licentious family people the invisible realms pi space. His He- 
licon was not gin and water, but wine^; and so his writings have 
wildness, incoherency, a strained 'and unnatural character, wi|fr 
occasional gleams of eloquence and splendid success. In musie, 
all agree his taste was admirable ; no one has so well illustrated 
the beauties of Mozart’s Don Juan ; no one so humorously ana 
dramatically represented the sorrows of the masters of melody. 

Shall we pass the volumes of Biiyg er without a tribute ? ms 
best ballads are well known to<the fSigftMh reader ; of that whi<m 
Scott has been willing to trariHite, rap nqt becoming to spedb ir- 
reverently- His private history and tfiaracter were too wretched 
to admit of scorn, and toojNtifdMib win respect. We give no»sort 
of weight, to the excuses furnish#!! by the consideration of a sen- 
sitive poetic temperament. His vices were the vices of a coarse 
nature, incapable of delicate sentiments or exact morality. VRs 
leave his domestic sins punished as they were by abject mis 
but we cannot set much value upon poems, when we feel bd 
contempt and pity for the poet. * 

The poems of Bttrger were made the subject of a review by 
Schiller, in which the great bard has developed his own views pf 
his art, with too mueh, perhaps, of speculative criticism, but with 
a noble sublimity of feeling. The critique condemned Biirjgter, as a 
poet deficient i« delicacy and the conception of ideal beauty ; *s 
having no notion, Ar example, of female loveliness, bey o«tf phy- 
sical charms no gppMtoption of*love, but as a gross desire. Iti 
short, the him every quality wmieh constitutes 

the essence of poetry. ^It, is usual tp charge Schiller with 4m 
error Hf judgment, reflating frortkhis temporary addiction to 
the study of Ksnt’s philosophy. But Whatever objections may 
be brought against Schiller’s abstract reasonings ; we thihSTap 
judgfltent^on Bilrger’s poetry decidedly just, and in no Wise mo 
severe. 

The “ Song of the Paragon” (das Hope Lied dm* 
written on account of his second marriage, m uotv extfwlb^ 
has been by many, and in part respectable **> .;• wffl 

knowledge, highly finished in its styte and elegafll Wrts 
but essentially coarse, grossly voluptuous, and Jp yojw 
citing sympathy. Take for example the ftwt vpws. 

“ Heart of the lady of my choice, listen te #ffy flfost btfqpMJftn 
song, Ah! a song of one, who has gained new life? resjwetll|f«P 
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sweet bride whom God has at last given him! As from hope- 
less chains, as from night and the mouldering darkness of a deep 
dungeon, he feels in joyousness his resurrection to the light and 
air of spring!” \ 

This means, in plain English, that a* last his first wife is dead, 
and he can now marry a woman whon^he all along liked better. 
That woman, was his first wife’s sjster, and'the poem seems to 
set forth, that they v> had plighted their troth, while the lover was 
rip in the hopeless chaiHi and daffnp dungeons of matrimony. 
Ty elegance of versification ettn turn such coarseness of passion 
into poetry. 

It does not seem to us, that the Ptolbergs have any claim to 
bf 1 remembered out of their own country ; and, we must also 
honpstly confess it, we think the good, rural, homely, pbiu- 
sp«ten Voss, never tasted the Stream of Helicon, and was 

a*very learned, very acctolH very’ independent. l-ihi cen de- 
senUng man, and a firsgmBti auiMor, and eduoi, nut w truth 
no inventive poet. t 

jjfor has either of the SehldMfe, successful founders of a 
critical school, written in the wilksfof invention, any thing which 
eui claim general admiration. Their extraordinary merit as cri- 
displayed both in contributions to ptfbKc journal#, and in cla- 
bmri works on literary topics, is cheerfully acknowledged. Still, 
tie nglit of Lessing outshines them far, and not to them, but to 
that great master, belongs the credit of having given the impulse 
which first stirred up the public mind in Germany, and has final- 
ly extended its influence throughout the world. 

Of the writings of Frederick Sehfogel, his lectures on Lite- 
rature, and thspe on Modern History, are the best Still they are 
rUDt of the highest order, and V. Sfthlegel has h im se lf so frequent- 
ly efcinged his (minions on religion and pfmHes, that his writ- 
es lose their moral power, from the Mhjavfcdgml inconsist- 
ency of the mad. His brother, A. W. St$MgBl, Swfoys a higher 
reputation. He has done iputeir in criticism ; and his lectures on 
Dramatic Poetry are ingantoris and interesting, containii^* bold 
licalions of distinguiihda men, and a more copious and intel- 
^Tadmiration of ShakspearS^than had yet been given by any 
the best of his opinions may be discerned in the Works 
and the highest place belongs to Schlegel only in a sub- 
Of invention, he is destitute. As a translator, his 
wsdinary. Shylock, on the German stage, hardly 
fitSSM&ototype ; and Romeo and Juliet delight as much 
Vienna, as in London and New-York. 

_ • J* observe, that he is an industrious and gift- 

ed adherent dflkMl sirical school of the Scnlegels ; eminently 
•towfttobveva is the best of his poems, which aim 
dMMglagpal int<fM&t. Yet, in the effort to sustain poetic interest, 
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by the simplicity of a legendary story, he has attained a kind of 
excellence which will be acknowledged by a literary party, Hi- 
ther than by the public at large. The mind that is imbued with 
the peculiar spirit which is willing to discover beauties in the 
stiff Madonnas of the early mstists, and again allows itself to be 
lulled into a pleasing rap ad by the oltfdiab attractions of an art- 
less tale, may adnfire. 'Wke Alam« is deficient in power and ra- 
pidity of action. 

But most of worirMMk drpjjaed fof the home market. 

His bri latest p«et*Mkaide is*whMftM0 | h Whilst the SchleAk 
criticised, he wrote ImmMmmm mm iramacal diaAe^es, pienM bjy 
tales. He contributed MMptially *> the enfyneip*ien of 4£ffn- 
ture from pe*mtic roles, tAwigk at t$» teepe *ime $e tendejjgy 
of his works, and of those of his school generally, has like^phe 
been to produce a feeble and afira^pd imifation of natuia] c|p!6l- 
lence. Apart from Jus arisM*) m0*> Tieck has mamm, im- 
proved translation ot^l^*Mp|W 4 Vtifih£^d he is now oo^gMfm p 
completing A. W. Sehlegpl’sajMMHPa'd of Shakspeare. rO tie 
illustration of this stfthftp, Thjgp j# devoted many yearajoad 
an elaborate work on tip* batdtaff Avon is expected from Bmn. 

Novalis, (Hasdtiahwg,) is not at all to our taste. In th e i$a - 
tue of Laocoon, the mouth of the figure is open, as if to dnfc. 
Of the admirers of sculpture, there have not been wantin*twpe, 
who haive esteemed this a fault The anguish of such unjpffigrn- 
ahle wo, may be entitled to thrill us with sympathy, when it is 
forced to break eat igftp declamations. Byt when a young man, 
not peculiarly severely tried, attempts to excite an interegfcjn 
an affected, or. at any Hate asickty melancholy, it nequires stihpc 
charity to lend ham amaltaig pc. Yet, «i a gloomy hours the 
detached thoofUeof Novekean<WMs alrabikrious songs, wittiic 


read with intmgpk ? „/% 

No poet eetegMMUteaflld til* tfloction of bis countermen ha a 
higher degree tiraa dsbittar." Hot that his ^Mbductip^S have al- 
ways been received jgjtii^rimiept^ ajgjprohatiep, but his 

fame has invariably bfsfh cfcerig||MMpth a tenderness approach- 
ing to a personal attachment. Sofcmter’s nature was fraaik,. ear- 
nest, and virtuous ; and &t4M| respect for the man, whpdtfpri' 
hoed every thing to his aaft^WKhd the culture of 
uniteuHo the delight whjph his poems could not ^|ymj||tipe- 
When the news of his untimely death was 
mourned as at a private loss, and sincere ktiff flllSbif 
country, as though each family had lost tipppa - 

Schiller’s life was one continued ^ruggle. 

ever passed upon his faults, have been jgqwKmced jjW Bp klf ; 
and he strove with unceasing veal to amaraPi^ ite* himself from 


and he strove with unceasing zeal to fflMjjHflfpte* nil 
the influence of every thing which agjgpT ram i n hb pure 
splendour of his muse. Her bright rays were to him Urn loam* 
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of truth, the effluence of celestial light. Ilis uneasy mind toil- 
ed to free itself from every quality, which could prevent his 
uniting in himself as a poet, the highest moral and poetic per- 
fection. 

He is, in an eminent degree, a popular poet. Every poor man 
that can read, and can spare a few shillings, certainly buys a 
work of Schiller’s. A*d yet his poetefty is irfarked by dignity, 
not less than grace, and the light of philosophy sheds over it a 
gentle lustre. He v has m amh a manner, that the scru- 

bus taste of the (host* euhistgKid and speesfatnre minds selects 
as their favourite ; sod. ydfcdi* charms the. many. In the 
nest hovel, if you ask f«*r a bo#fc**y«i will be apt to find, 
nggrt tp a Bible and a book of dapoiton, some tragedy of Schil- 
l«f%. 


if£s tlfeory of poetry, led hi arte consider beauty as something 
independent of the passiodfM^ieh if" -can excite; and the genius 
of thg^jpeet, as destined 1 n |M£>uiM||)t|)gh career, above the com- 
nion Sympathies of niankkflREMpbe pgjpt was. In his mind, a su- 
perior being, upon whom tttttHfH snn ahine of inspiration pour- 
ed directly from above ; he might,- indeed, stoop to his fellow- 
mortals, but it was only in attempting toHfUftthem to the elevated 
regions of greater purity in which he moved. These views 
wife ^je result of patient study ; they qatmnended themselves 
to tea dfeute and speculative mind, which, from ity own constitu- 
tion, took no part jn the ordinary bustle of existence. But, 
when Schiller came /o write, he was net restrained by cold 
rules, within the icy limits of an austere atvd ascetic, or meta- 
physical sublimity.' In his theory he derided nature, and longed 
to depict the ideal; when he ior crated, his theory gave him dig- 
nitau correctness, and a now firmness of olw tB OO ter ; but his 
feel«9gSt hurried him to throw himself as a penjgNit at the feet of 
nature, and she, like a doafehftg moth*** aeag^ywforgiving him 
his temporary absence, had more joy aPhHhMtam, then in many 
of her sops who hpd never been updutpfui. 

An only child of fond autMta, Schiller was, from early life, 


sensitive to every noble qurnhy, and disdainful towards all that 
isiifetepon and mean. His eduqggpt was military, and opposed 


marve 


#1 tastes, which he co«M, nourish only in sccrejb. En- 
0T from the world, knowing none but his fellow-stu- 
|y unaccustomed to female society, he ventured to 
jk wkjle yet a minor, and to publish it, a few months 
ihMj&Rge. Every body knows the play of the “ Rob- 
\ lifter i be ce$dd pot lay the volume down, till he 
A it, business notwithstanding. The play is truly a 
was i^QpgptiBd by one almost a boy who had never 


seen aagr eaeeph»me Mpsatas of his school, which was governed 
by PbmwifSfls, and who had no knowledge of the world. So it. 
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describes extremes ; every thing is sketched in strong and glaring 
colours; all vices and virtues are exhibited in their greatest ex- 
cesses. The work is composed of light and darkness, with' no 
intermediate shades. A German critic compares Schiller in this 
production to Titan, endeavouring Uptake the HeaVen of inven- 
tion by storm. It is a monstrous production ; but spirit and g£- 
nius move in it, afld impart ^to it perm spent life. His maturftr 
taste was not able to improve The merits. and faults are so 
mingled, that it is now prtftpNf in 'MrslW boldest form. * 

Schiller at te nuptcftb the career pfmfr actw, but without succ«$i. 
He published two other tra g t diafc , hfiving-thfe fault*, but not mb 
grandeur, of the “ B eh b K* .** After some "yelrs, foe gave «fj$e 
world Don Carios, in which tragedy he pnfolds his own JudMfc 
and, in the eloquence of a person bf the drama, gives the noMKfl 
lessons of liberty and public justice. The play is admirabkvfjtut 
not dramatic ; having more t$i- sfrppence than of action, and 
more of the careful and eiaM^^Kan of a fine mind, titan free 
displays of passion after the aMggpJPSf real life. 

The events of Schiller’s li frflfc ddftm to the pursuits of histo- 
ry, for he became the successor of Eichhorn, at the university 
of Jena. Speculative science had also interested the poet, and 
Kant an,d abstract philosophy won his earnest attention. Ile-Kg)- 
plied himself to these pursuits seriously, for his object wail|St>t§k- 
tisfy his inquisitive add impatient spirit. His lyre iay by mb. tide 
almost untouched, while he was making every effort to acquire 
within himself that hapmuny which can ojone result from clear 
convictions. His irritable^ nature, which rejected the re Hi ) § > te is 
of being, and longed for ideal goodness, wasted the ppwdil of 
life ; and the result of his irr ev a der and too great appliftatiop, 
was an illness frumi which he sBrer entirely recovered Jpd 
which contributifr to impart more of gentleness to his inttffrkppi - 
al character. Ifrj^-oow-ctsaue to reconcile himself witfephe 
At this period, bis character may be considered as fujly estab- 


lished in all its great ouftlidsi. A noble nature, foippvBd by 
careful Study of the records (# ! d$Hfkind, and raised' jjl great 
contemplative excellence by the feealous and solemn 'pmfrarifeof 
philosophy, was now restored^© the career of poetry. A 
of auvsL beautiful lyric poems. Some of which arc axaflMgpfep mpt 
in the literature of the world, were gradually phbflfref^Mild 
won universal favour. But the results of his i n v ft . i a 
history and speculative science were to be eadjoadsi# #tratete 
grand production. .Not in the history of the T Jfy > 
it is in the tragedy of \Vallenstein.*that4he peeillirki^bC^^M^*' 
ler’s mind, at this time, arc most clearly reflected.' 
lish drama, Mafibeth is the production -with whitsb it" fess^die 
nearest analogies. In general character, in the dk^jlsy of -XpSO, 
hurried 1o their ruin, hv a moral necessity, existing in tfruto- 
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selves, they are alike. But the scene in the play of the inimita- 
ble master is laid in remote and apocryphal history ; in Wallen- 
stein, we have 1 teal men, and events all too true ; and this union 
of historic dignity and dramatic excellence, was a triumph re- 
served forSdxtffiSr. It has been published in French by the cele- 
brated Benjamin Constant, who has, jiowever, rather imitated 
than translated ’it. In Bhglisb, we ba?e a most spirited, but not 
very faithful version, by Coleridge. 

Mary Stuart, ano*the Klifd of Brie a ns, rapidly followed. In 
t| Hr first of these, SchiHer hfe succeeded bfcttlr than in any of his 
Works, in delineating worn sfn . Itiihs in a less degree than Wal- 
lihstein the stcrti sublimity wbicK isfitlipalAed by the unseen in- 
fiplfnoss of an avenging destiny; but it makes a more direct ap- 
pell to the human heart, and has therefore acquired a wider po- 
pularity. 

The Maid of Orleans ht ajffitggtt in the spirit of romance ; it 
isltegendary, rather than'' , | j p| ii^'y^Wfr ttf varied interest, striking 
contrasts, and marvellous njwWlipWitions, rather than a careful re- 
presentation of human agetfbierihto passions. The opening scene 
is til a noble spirit of elevated declamation ; in parts of the play 
much tenderness is displayed ; but the narrative interest is 
throughout predominant. In point of style, the diction is highly 
wVottjght, and varied ; the melody of language is an attraction 
wjtid? it eminently enjoys. The fine scene in Ivanhoc, where 
the Jewess observes the battle, and tells the hero the Incidents of 
the contest, is analogous to a very admirable one in Schiller's 


The speculative tendency of Schiller’s mind, led him to make 
an experiment of introducing the Greek Chorus into modern 
tpjgedy. The experiment nPcd, and the Bride of Messina is 
sUMrffeed by the splendour of its several parts, hot by its general 
merits, fttrt Schiller returned at once tb the rig^t path, and his- 
trtry again lent itself to his genius to exhibit a nation. William 
Tell is oak of the most remarkable plays ever written ; the in- 
terest gathers round the action rtiore than the man ; Switzerland 
mp thfe Swiss character are delineated in unaffected simplicity ; 
m$t“t Work of the sublimcst character is founded on the virtues 


malty of peasants and herdsmen. The pl^y- i£”ra- 
breathes the air of liberty. It was the last which 
:d to finish. He died just as a series of successful ef- 


frltjjp' bad Iwough t him to high perfection in his art ; just as the 
4M ud B " sfnng from his maturity a series of works that might 
WBh the best off the literary treasures which it has 
tiiliPlMift for hufeian genius to accumulate. 

^Aiwlyef’lfe hasbeen declared happy in the period of his death. 
In fheme^kgry of coming generations, men live as they are al 
thte'-tnoment vyhen the angel of death summoned them away. Is 
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not Warren ever present to us, as he “ moved resplendent over 
the held of his honour, with the rose of Heaven upon his cheek, 
and the fire of liberty in his eye ? v Is not our own Washington 
enshrined in our recollections in the form and dignity of a ma- 
ture hut health}’’ age ? So will Schiller be ever present, as dying 
tn the noon-day of his* glory. No weakness .diminished his 
meridian splendour ; his memory lives as of one in the vi- 
gour of active and virtuous manhood ; and (o gratitude for all 
that he was permitted to accomplish, there will ever be united 
a regret for the lost career which seemed to remain open to him. 
Yet his death was seasonably; he died before envy had endea- 
voured to tarnish his laurels, and before a sated nation could 
grow weary of lavishing on him their affection ; he died while 
yet his love of country had not been wounded by his country’s 
grievous disasters. Another year, and he would have seen the 
army of a detested enemy in his home, and the flag of foreign 
tyranny waving in triumph over the fairest parts of the Isftid of 
his nativity. 

If, for the sake of illustration, we should select any English 
poet with whom to compare Schiller, it would unquestionably be 
Lord Byron. And yet there is still more room for contrast, than 
eompai i.son. Both were restless, and found no happiness in the 
world : hut one was happy in himself; both were of wild and 
irregular habits of mind in early years ; but.of one the life was 
pure ; both imparted the character of tlie'p- respective minds to 
all the objects which they represented ; but the one was soured 
to* misanthropy, while the other glowed with benevolence. 
Schiller has produced nothing that can he compared to the nar- 
rative and descriptive poems of Byron ; hut Byron must yield 
the palm in the drama. Both are among the best lyric poets of 
modern times ; with a good deal of hesitation, we yet think 
Schiller unequalled by Byron, in his minor poems. Both died 
in the vigour of life, the one a martyr to his art, the other to his 
zeal for liberty. But in their death what a difference! The poet 
who had always advocated the best interests and pu rest feelings 
of humanity, was hommied in his end with the unmingled sor- 
row, nf all to whom his works had become known. 

Were we to attempt, an enumeration of all those who have writ- 
ten with some success, in the last fifty years, in Germany, we 
should satiate the reader. There are more than twelve thousand 
living authors in that country ; more than a thousand female writ- 
ers mav be enumerated. In 1S2H, ^ curious observer was able to 
count 2S7 dramatic poets alone. In the sciences, where industry 
and research conduct to eminence, there is room foi*the honour- 
able service of men of moderate capacities, but in invention, no 
writers of a foreign nation, but those of high order, merit to he 
noticed beyond the limits of their immediate sphere 
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Kotzebue excelled in bringing striking scenes upon the stage 
— in rare and surprising situations. He is no German in feeling 
or manner. 

Schulze is reported to have actually died for love. lie pined 
away, having first, to immortalize his passion, finished a poem, 
of which the manner is exquisite, though the execution is de 
fective. 

Kdrner’s life ii^-more poetic than any thing he has written. 
Genuine patriotism, a fervent spirit, self-sacrificing courage, ted 
him to be a martyr for the liberty of his country. Ills poetry is 
the expression of his nature ; ami ceasing to be a dead letter, 
lives 911 lhe f lips and ip the hearts of thousands of his country- 
men. 

Milliner has given over writing for the stage. He lias some 
spirit and critical skill, but is a little of a literary coxcomb. His 
Guilt gives him an elevated place among the dramatists below 
stairS. 

To those who desire to see honourable specimens of the dra- 
matic skill of the present writers for the German stage, we re- 
commend the Golden Fleece and the Oltokar of Grillpazer. 
They have great value, though they are not in the first rank of 
the art. 

For the great mass of the German novels, we have hut little 
to say. The business of manufacturing romances is carried on 
very extensively and t systematically. The press groans with th< 
weight of rubbish, which is soon transferred to the circulating 
libraries, and, by a safe process, the capital invested is secured. 
This branch of industry occupies many idle hands and weak 
heads, and forms a sort of literature by itself, conducted by tin. 
crowds who throng round the foot of Parnassus. 

Caroline Piehier and La Mothe Fouque are higher up the moun- 
tain ; they are popular, and most prolific. But Scott and our wor- 
thy countryman have greater power to charm the German world , 
and the Red Rover is this moment making more prizes through 
all the circles of the empire, than any regular production from 
the workshop oi a German novelist. Did time permit, we should, 
passing over the subordinate departments of polite litoj^Murc, 
call attention rather to such works as the /toman I If* tori/, ot 
Niebuhr, the Ideas on the Pot Hies of Commerce and *Jnt i</ai 
V IlcCren, the mythological investigations of Creuzor, the 
JLilerary Histories of Bouterwek, and other works, in which 
clear understanding, propriety of manner, and vast erudition, are 
skiJfillly allied. But we could give nothing more than vc y vague 
ideas of these and othei works of similar value, except by de- 
voting a separate article to each of them. 

And perhaps it ought to be observed, that Prince Ilardenbcrg, 
tin* Prussian" chancellor, has left a manusi ript history of his 
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limes, from 18 f)l to the peace of "Pilsit. The work must have 
great value and interest, but the world is not to see it till 1850 . 

In concluding these notices of German men of letters, in which 
we have been able but hastily to a Nude lo some striking features 
(ii their general character, it remains to speak of a poet, who, 
more than any couteinporary, possesses the veneration of his 
country. Of all living mt?n, who have, in any department of con- 
templative or active life, attained a degree of eminence, equal, or 
nearly equal to that which he enjoys, he is ti^e oldest. Almost 
eighty years have passed over him, and dimmed th# lustre of his 
genius. Though in his youth, there were no adversaries whom 
he need have feared, and though he was clad in an armour, which 
seemed to have been the invulnerable gift of a superior ljature, 
he is now too near the grave to wrestle for further palms or re- 
sist new aggressions. And his reputation is safe in the hands of 
the countless throng, to whose minds he has opened the glorious 
visions of poetry, and whose steps he has guided to the contem- 
plation of beauty. * * 

Does there not belong to his declining years something inex- 
pressibly lovely and majestic? The lyre, which could have given 
the meed of immortality to any, whom it would honour with a 
strain, is hushed ; the spirit, which was eager in its curiosity to 
search into every source, of inspiration, and strove to gather 
spoils from all departments of knowledge, is now only able to 
communicate the results of past experience, \yith timid glances at 
contemporary efforts. There was a tune, tyhen Goethe could be 
severe in reproof and bitter in scorn; but now all that he writes 
in*his extreme age, is quiet and mild, and be seems desirous of 
parting from all mankind in peace. He has come from the field 
of contest, and, conscious of his approaching end, has laid down 
his arms, and is preparing for eternal rest from the toils of earth. 
And all the while, he is an object of astonishment to the civilized 
world, of admiration to those who have penetrated into the mean- 
ing of his works ; and more than any sovereign of Europe, has 
the voluntary homage of his countrymen. The men of greatest 
rank and power visit him, not as their equal, but as one whom it 
will always be a grateful reminiscence to have seen, and whom 
it is> a common duty to respect; and the critics have already 
written’ about him ami his works, more volumes than would fill 
the lumber room of a library. 

Such is the glorious and peaceful close of Goethe’s life ; it has 
been his happiness to have lived a brilliant career. From the mo- 
ment of his entering on the arena oi^letters, the cyesof men were 
turned towards him. For a long time, indeed, the world was 
uncertain what judgment they should pass on his efforts ; but at- 
tention was never denied, and his early works, especially his 
Werther and Goetz of llorlicb ingen will be remembered, as long 
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as unhappy love shall continue to excite sympathy, and the con- 
trasts of the middle ages, interest those, who trace to those ages 
the germs of their natioual peculiarities .and virtues. 

The works of Goethe are of the utmost variety. Indeed there 
are no two, which have the same character. Other writers ad- 
vance in the career of their choice ; Goethe is universal; and in 
each department, which he has attempted, has left hut om* ex- 
ample of his powers. But let it not be inferred, that lus works 
are deficient in tlib exquisite skill of the accomplished master. 
All that he has attempted, assumes, under his hand, an aspect oi 
beauty. With the step of healthy activity, he passes where he 
will. His sound judgment, his brilliant, clear, and quick imagi- 
nation,. his 'feelings, natural, philanthropic, and serene, enable 
him to move successfully, where other men would be bewilder- 
ed ,* and to pass through unknown paths, as if through familiar 
scenes. He walks. like the enchanted hero of an eastern romance, 
through the hundred halls of the palace of invention, and all the 
gates ’fly open at his approach ; but hardly has he entered, when 
the portals close again, so that none can follow in his footsteps. 
Does this seem exaggeration ? observe the number and diversified 
character of his works ; then count the numerous imitations ol 
them, and observe the vast difference between the productions 
of Goethe and those of the best of his follow ers. Scrutinize the 
defects even of powerful minds in the same department ; compa 
rison will lead but, to the acknowledgment of Goethe’s supre 
macy. . 

Is a key to his writings demanded ? Something that shall serve 
to characterize them generally ? We have it in this; his truth to 
nature. Goethe never turned in disgust from the world, in which 
he has his being. Life and man are his themes. He does not re- 
quire to annihilate every thing that is clear and individual around 
him, in order to gain free exercise for fancy in an ideal world. lie 
stands out in open day, and eontendsfor the victory in letters in the 
distinct light of real life. His eye secs, his heart feels, his genius 
dares \o imitate nature, lie is like the fabled giants, who were 
strongest, w'hen their feet touched the earth. Thefe is in him no 
trace of sickliness of mind, no lines worn by a diseased imagina- 
tion, no puny worshippings of vulgar weakness. All is clea**, in- 
dividual, and marked ; his personages are not f.iiiies, nor sylphs, 
his characters are not imitations of remote forms of life, w here 
failure in the picture could not he. discovered. The beings, who 
move, speak, and act in hi- u-oiks, are real men and women, of 
veriest flesh and blood, whose hearts you may hear heat, whose 
veins you may see swell, whose pulsations you may feel as they 
throb. Above all poets 01 his turn:, he lias succeeded in depicting 
woman, in weakness and in strength, in the pride and comeli- 
ness of virtue, in the irresistible charms t.f imagination and good 
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.sense, in mercy, in sympathy, in love, in sorrow, in hope, and 
in death. His works are a panorama of human life. 

Ilis manner is generally exquisitely finished. Let every young 
man take lesson from the master id this ; he always wrote with 
difficulty. He held it a duty to labour, and did not take advan- 
tage of his talent to wrife with slovenly facility. Yet he leave.-! 
upon his works, n& traces of the labour which their preparation 
cost him ; we arc introduced at once to a splpndid and highly 
finished edifice, but all the instruments of preparation are re- 
moved. and nothing is before us but the beautiful results. 

Goethe can never be a favourite with those, who demand the 
recurrence of a class of ideas, br are pleased only wvth a certain 
limited range of character. Ifc delineates not a portion of the 
world, hut the whole. Misfortune moves freely over the earth, 
and joy selects for itself no aristocracy ; in like manner the poet 
has allowed his inspiration to wander freely into all classes of so - 
•icty, and In bring hack likenesses from all. , 

It is another characteristic of Goethe, that lie does not excel 
in fragments merely. His works, as such, merit admiration. It 
is not in parts that he deserves praise, so much as in the whole. 
To the reflecting mind he furnishes abundant lessons; those who 
clap their hands only at fine lines, and care little for the perfec- 
tion of workmanship in the whole, Goethe takes no pains to 
please. He is uniform and sustained ; and the noblest passages 
derive their highest charms from their exact adaptation to the 
characters and situations where they occur.* 

The character of Goethe’s mind is that of self-possession. No 
pitting passion prostrates the energy of will ; no crazed imagina- 
tion corrupts the healthy exercise of judgment. The author of 
Werther is the very last man, who would have killed himself for 
love; the poet who has delineated Tasso’s exquisite sensibility, 
was never a misanthrope or a hypochondriac. The stream of life 
came for him from a dear fountain, and during a II its course has 
reflected the light of day in k,s natural splendour. This it is, which 
distinguishes him from ftousseau and from Byron, Ciom Tasso 
and from SchiUer. 

Do we therefore express unlimited admiration for all the ef- 
torts\-*' Goethe? By no means. The rules of a just morality, re- 
mote alike from prudery anil fanaticism, would yet, condemn se- 
veral of his productions. Ilis Roman elegies, for instance, arc 
loose and of heathenish voluptuousness; deficient in moral gr?cc, 
though occasionally beautiful in their forms ; they would have 
won new laurels for Propertius; bat nineteen centuries and an 
uncompromising religion should have led the poyt to better 
seenes than love in a tippling house, though Rome, and the beau- 
ties of the arts, and the ci cations of mythology, are managed in 
the back-ground, with a skill that almost lulls the scruples of 
• criticism to rest. 
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Space fails us to enter upon the analysis of the works of Go- 
ethe. Faust is universally acknowledged to be bis chief produc- 
tion. It is marked by a potent intellect and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with human virtue. In all its scenes, there seems 
to be reality; in its character, individuality. Vice is described 
in the fathomless depths of its misery. The details of the 
work are often «gross and offensive ; the gencfal effect is beyond 
that of any other production of poetry, to fill the soul with hor- 
ror at vice, to make us shudder and shrink from a career, that 
leads to unsated possession and interminable wo. Milton invests 
Satan with the majesty of an archangel, but Mcphistopheles is 
a very devil, ridiculing all noble fdeling, scoffing at human know- 
ledge ond human aspirations, mean, low, and detestable; and yet 
he holds Faust so rivet ted to him, that the poor victim neither 
can nor will free himself from subjection. Faust pretends to 
command, and all the while is hurried on by bis base companion 
froin^one excess to another, till his mind becomes without princi- 
ple and without hope, an abyss of gloom. 

Byron’s Manfred was probably suggested by Goethe’s Faust 
The poems are as unlike each other as the poets. Manfred is a 
noble spirit, that struggles with himself, corrupts and destroys 
himself, in the excitement of restless solitude. He is a being 
whose energies are thrown back upon themselves, and who pe- 
rishes by the intense action of his own powers. Switzerland, it.- 
glaciers, and its innocent inhabitants, its waterfalls, its stern, 
awful sublimity, are in keeping with t lie spirit of the piece; hut the 
action, all passes within Manfred’s own mind. Now Goethe's 
drama describes the travels of a philosopher through the world, 
with the devil for his valet. Natural scenery furnishes no part ot 
the attractions of the piece. We see but the man, who wanders 
among his kind with the foul fiend at his elbow, prompting him 
to every tiling wrong, and turning every generous emotion into 
torture. The dramatic life which is exhibited in Faust is 
nowhere to be found in Byron. Goethe can send a city out of 
its gales to celebrate Easter day afterBuropean fashion, or carry 
liis reader to a drinking house, or the chamber qf a student, or 
the cottage of an innocent girl, or assemble a throng in the 
streets; and the beings, whom he calls up, come forth in^Jj^tinct 
shapes, full of life and motion, and swayed by human impulses. 

And so at the close, we have but again to concede to Goethe 
that Quality, which distinguishes Scott, and in which Shakspeare 
was* OT all English writers pre-eminent — Truth in his descrip- 
tions. His persons are not creatures of romance and the stage, 
but are of real life; and as he has drawn his inspiration from the 
inexhaustible sources of natural feelings, so his# reputation will be 
safe in all the vicissitudes of literary taste. 
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Art. VII — Johnson's English Dictionary , as improved by 
Todd , and abridged by Chalmers ; with Walker's Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary combined : To ivhich is added , Walk- 
er's Key to the* Classical Pronunciation of Greek , Latin 
and Scripture Proper Names. Edited by Joseph E. Wor- 
cester. Svo. Boston, 1S28. ' 

The present edition of Johnson’s Dictionary seems to be en- 
titled to a more particular notice, than the ordinary re-publication 
of such a work would require; because in point of 'utility, it is 
superior to any one hitherto published in this country ; and it is, 
besides, printed in stereotype, with so much accuracy, that it 
will probably for a long time be the only edition which will be 
consulted as an authority. 

We have already hail several American editions of Johnson 
and Walker : but either from faults in the English copies, or 
from blunders in our reprints, or perhaps from both these causes 
together, none has come under our notice, upon which such en- 
tire reliance could be placed, as on the present. To illustrate this 
remark by one instance only, which occurs to us at this moment. 
The word legislature , a term which is in continual use from one 
end of the United States to the other, and tjio pronunciation of 
which varies in different parts of our couqtry, has probably re- 
mained thus unsettled, in consequence of mere ty pographical 
errors in the notation of the dictionaries. In some of the, com- 
mon editions of Walker, both the large and the small, the nota- 
tion of the final syllable of this word is lure, instead of tshure ; 
which would naturally lead the reader to consider this syllable as 
an accented one, and of course to pronounce it legislature , (sound- 
mg the u as in pure,) or, according to the old-fashioned mode, 
of the New-England states in particular, legislatoore. Vet every 
one who has attended to the principles of 'pronunciation, and the 
analogies of the language, would know, that this final syllable is 
^//-accented, and, consequently, whether we place the principal 
accent on the penultima. legislature, (as Johnson and several 
other lexicographers funnel I v did,) or upon its first syllable, le- 
gislature, according to the orthoepists of the present day, still 
the notation of the final sy liable ought to be like that of the 
iin-accented final syllable, of other words of the same class , 
which, according In \\alki i\s method, would be tshure , as in 
•nomenvldt are, nature, entity re, etc. Aciordingly we find in 
Walker’sybu/7/i edition, in quarto, winch is the rtiost correct, 
and the last that was revised by the author himsclt, the notation 
of this word is leit-jis-hi-tshure ; which is a cry properly follow cd 
l»v the present American ediini Wr hrive noticed tineas one u. 
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stance in which our lexicographers and critics have idly disput- 
ed among themselves, and with the orthoepists of our mother 
country, literally about word's, and about the authority of Walk- 
er as an orthoepist ; some of the disputants condemning him as 
inconsistent with himself, and as a teacher of a vicious pronuncia- 
tion, while others have vainly attempted to vindicate him, where 
his printer and not himself should he held responsible, and 
where he would n v evcr have thought of defending his own work. 
The editor of the present volume, who has been long and ad- 
vantageously known to every American reader, as an indelatiga- 
ble and highly estimated labourer an another department of lite- 
rature,, has very judiciously selected as his standard, Walker’s 
fourth edition, already mentioned, and of which the laborious 
and exact author himself says, with his accustomed modesty — 
“This edition, the result of much fatigue and anxiety, lias, 1 
Hatter myself, fewer faults than any work of the same delicacy, 
extent, and complexity a remark, which we believe will be. 
fully warranted by a comparison with any hook in our lan- 
guage. 

It is by no means our intention, at this day, to attempt the idle 
task of reviewing the merits of Johnson or Walker. They have 
both obtained an established character in their respective depart- 
ments : and the introductory remark of the present editor’s pre- 
face, is perfectly well founded in regard to both of them — that 
“ to Dr. Johnson is universally conceded the first rank among 
English lexicographers, and to Mr. Walker is assigned a similar 
rank among English orthoepists.” We are well aware, that 
some writers in England and America have denied them any 
thing like that rank ; but the great body of readers and speakers 
in both countries have acquiesced iu giving them that elevated 
station, and have looked upon the few who have asssailed their 
fame, rather as malcontents in the republic of letters, than as 
men who were vindicating the essential rights of our language. 

To assert that blunders are not to be found in Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, particularly in the Etymological part, would be to claim 
for it u degree of perfection, which does not fall to the lot of 
any human production ; and which he, great as his amities 
were, would never have claimed with one half the 'boldness 
which we have seen in some, of his assailants, who have not pos- 
sessed one half of his merits. Johnson, himse!l,as Boswell relates, 
candidly declared that he “ had not satisfied his own expecta- 
tions.” , 

The iirst and most deeply tdt attack e\er made upon his Dic- 
tionary, was by that second Ishmael, John Horne Tooke, who, 
with the adroitness of a practised combatant, skilfully selected 
for his point of attack, the most vulnerable pari oi the Avork — 
the Etymologies’ : and a part, too, lor which Johnson could 
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hardly be helcf responsible ; because be avowedly relied upon 
his predecessors for etymological learning; and upon Junius and 
Skinner in particular, for the northern or Teutonick etymologies, 
which Tooke has so mercilessly attacked. The truth is, that for 
a considerable length of time, English lexicography had been in 
an extremely low. state 4 and this first onset of Tooke, being 
supported by an array of learning drawn from The northern lan- 
guages of Europe, which had not become an object of study with 
many English scholars, produced a shock which was then se- 
verely felt, and from which the followers of Johnson have not 
yet entirely recovered. Even. Johnson himself, we are told, was 
so completely overpowered by that tempest of (lotfiic learning, 
that lie said, if he were to make a new edition of his dictionary, 
he should (as Tooke states it in unqualified terms,) adopt his de- 
rivai ions. ” If he had indeed adopted them without exception, 
he would unquestionably have adopted many false and imper- 
fectly developed etymologies, lint it is* probable that liosVell’s 
statement of Johnson’s remark upon ibis subject is the most cor- 
rect — that Johnson said he should adopt ‘•several” of them. 

The partisans of Tooke, accordingly, both in England and in 
our own country, sung the song of triumph. Dr. Darwin, a man 
of genius, but nevertheless of an ardent temperament, and assur- 
edly a much more competent judge of questions in botany or 
physic, which he had studied, than of the siyenee of philology, 
which he had not — Dr. Darwin, wo say,, in that curious work 
called Zndnomia, proclaimed to the world, that Horne Tooke had 
“ lyifnlded by a single flash of light the w hole theory of language, 
which had so long been buried beneath the learned lumber of the 
Schools.” The influence of opinions like these would he natu- 
rally felt in our country, where philological learning was quite 
as low, to sav the least, as it was in England. Tooke was accord- 
ingly hailed as an oracle, and Johnson was decried as a num- 
skull. Our learned countryman, Air. Webster, who has experi- 
enced the fate of a “prophet in his own country,” and has not 
yet been able, even as far as his real learning gave him a right, 
to guide the opinions of a free country — he, we say, in his ear- 
lier life, caught the. flame kindled hv the “ Diversions of Pur- 
ley,” and promulgated with the usual ardour of youth, the opin- 
ions of Tooke, without that discrimination among them, which 
his own subsequent researches have obliged him to make. This 
tervour, however, is now much abated ; the very questions to 
which Tooke’s publication gave rise^obliged the scholars of Eng- 
land to commence the long-neglected study ot their own lan- 
guage, and its kindred dialects of the North ; and ahiong them, 
as well as among the scholars of the continent ol Europe, the 
subject ol general philology began to excite attention. 

, It was, ol course, verv soon discovered, that in tracing tb# 
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.English language, it was not enough to stop our 'inquiries wherf 
Horne Tooke did, at the Northern languages ; but it was found 
necessary to pursue, even those languages and our own to the 
East, the grand “ cunahula gentium. ” It was soon perceived 
that Tooke’s knowledge of the Northern languages was not pro 
found ; and that, as to the Oriental, ho. was quite ignorant ; and 
thus, acute and able as he was by nature, he proved to he essen- 
tially deficient in\i fundamental qualification ol an otvniMi 'gist. 
Accordingly, one of the main principles of Tooke’s wink is -'X- 
actly the reverse of what it ought to be. He asserts, th.u * a 
great part of the Latin is the language of our northern in>‘S- 
tors, grafted upon the Greek ; and to our northern language tin 
etymologist must go, for that part of the Latin , which the 
Greek will not furnish — winch, to readers who have studied 

the history of languages, is doing in sober earnest just what 
Swift proposed jocosely, that is, to derive Greek and Latin from 
the English ! Now we have the best evidence possible in such a 
case, that what Tooke hastily pronounced to be northern primi- 
tives, grafted on the Latin, were nothing but Latin words, pillag- 
ed and mutilated by the barbarians of the North, who laid waste 
the cultivated languages, as they had done the fair fields of La- 
tinum. This single fact sweeps away a vast portion of the curi- 
ous and amusing, but unsubstantial fabric of the Philosopher ol 
Purlcy. The primitive language of the North, however strange it 
may seem to persons: who have not studied the emigrations ot 
our roving race, was (Jrivntal. It will doubtless appear extraor- 
dinary to such persons, that incontestable affinities, and tp a 
great extent, are now ascertained between the Russian and othci 
languages of the North, and the Sanscrit in the East, (we say 
nothing here of the Greek, which also has Sanscrit affinities,} 
and that the German language is derived from the Oriental stock, 
through the Persian, which it resembles, not merely in a consi- 
derable number of radical words and sounds, but also in its syl- 
lables of formation, and its grammatical forms. In like manner, 
the radical words of the English are, even with our present 
knowledge, to be. ideally traced through the northern families, 
to the Latin, Greek, and Oriental languages ; and the monosyl- 
labic character of our old Saxon words, as we call thCm, may 
possibly lead future inquirers even to the Chinese, the source ot 
that vast family ol monosyllabic languages, which are spoken by 
so large a proportion of our race on the Eastern Continent. 

Great, thorelore, as the fame of Tooke was, for a time, and 
justly as he deserved praise for his sagacity in following out his 
theory of the particles, as it. was called, (and.of which lie might 
have been a discoverer, though the same theory had been ap 

' Diversion's of 1'urky, vol. 2, p. 110, Philadelphia edition 
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plied before to*other languages on the continent of Europe, and 
was not unknown to the ancients,) yet his fame as an etymolo- 
gist now shines with diminished lustre, and may, in the revolu- 
tions of opinion, be doomed, like that of many others, to suffer 
actual injustice. Our learned countryman abovenamed, who was 
once inclined to ,j iehf as ready obedience to his master Tooke 
as h< would to any man, has in his late publications felt himself 
obliged to qualify the praise which he one/' thought to be no 
moiv tiian his due. 

W t have extended these remarks from other motives than the 
pleasure of fault-finding ; wa; have no unreasonable prejudices 
again >1 Tooke and his followers : nor are we conscious of being 
sw.it ed by any unfounded partialities lor Johnson and his*school. 
We think we can respond the old sentiment — 

Tros Rutulusvc fiiat, nullo discriminc habebo. 

Hut we deem it right, and necessary, in. this restless and .inqui- 
sitive age, to hold up to view examples of this kind, for the be- 
nefit of the younger and inexperienced portion of readers, and to 
mterposc a caution, that they should not suddenly ) ield their as- 
sent to any opinions, merely because they have the merit of be- 
ing in conflict with those results of long experience, which arc 
often, with equal audacity and injustice, stigmatized as preju- 
dices. 

When Johnson first published his DirtionJUy, (now more than 
seventy years ago, ' English lexicography was in a deplorably 
low’ slate, lie sa)s in his justly celebrated preface — “I have at- 
tempted a dictionary of the English language, which, while it 
was employed in the cultivation of eveiy species of literature, 
has Use// hten hitherto neglected, suffered to spread under the 
direction of chance, into wild exuberance, resigned to the lyran- 
uy of time and fashion, and exposed to the corruptions of igno- 
rance, and caprices of innovation.” The principal work of the 
kind at that period, was Bailey's popular Dictionary, originally 
published in folio, and afterwards abridged and republished many 
times in octavo; a work of considciable merit in an age when 
books of this kind were recommended in their title-pages, like 
the ‘ New World of Words,” by Milton’s nephew, Phillips, as 
containing explanations of “ hard words.'’ As it was, how- 
ever, Bailey’s was the best work which Johnson could take for 
his guide, in general, and in some sort for the basis of his own 
Dictionary. Bailey was an instructor of youth, and probably’ 
ranked above the common tribe of* pedagogues of his time ; for 
we observe at the end of his preface, he advertis.es — “In. ti. 
Youth boarded, and taught the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Lan- 
guages ; w’riting, accounts, and other parts ol school-learning, 
r n a method more easy and expeditious than common ; by the 
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author, at his house in Stepney, near the Church.*’ He was, no 
doubt, a man of considerable philological knowledge, as philolo- 
gy was then studied ; but be loo often followed the conceits 
and vagaries of his old-fashioned predecessors, and the whims 
of his own times ; and he thus heaped together an undigested 
mass of erudition, which, whatever iniyrinaticyi and amusement 
it might have afforded to his contemporaries, can impart but lit- 
tle of either to th(? present age. 

The other leading nations of Europe, particularly the French, 
were far in advance of the English in the study and cultivation 
of their language, at the time wluyi Johnson undertook his Dic- 
tionary. Sw'ift, in his letter to the Earl of Oxford, above an 
hundred years ago, speaks of our language as less refined than 
those of Italy, Spain, or France, &c. ; and he adds, (what now 
excites a smile,) that “the French, for these last fifty years, has 
been polishing its much as it will bear." The French Acade- 
my’s Dictionary, (now dedicated with a little too much of what 
our English mode of thinking would characterize as national 
vanity — “ Jl V humor tali l e' ( ! ) had already given a consider- 
able degree of fi. redness (o that charming language of social in- 
tercourse, which left hut little to be done for a long time. This 
celebrated work, however, had two essential defects, as they 
would certainly be considered at this day — the total want ol 
etymologies and authorities ; which Johnson supplied, as far as 
lie was able, in his own work. As to the latter of these defici- 
encies, it is true, that the forty French Academicians, (whom 
Piron with a cutting sarcasm, acknowledged to have de t'espyit 
coniine f/ua/rr. ) woe themselves to he the authority; and so 
far the omissions of the names ot authors in their Dictionary wa- 
justifiable. But, as to the absence of all etymologies , it is to be 
accounted for, only by the shameful want of philological learn- 
ing in Fiance at that period. Yet 1 lie Academy’s Dictionary, 
considered as a whole, as a systematic performance, (upon a sys- 
tem, indeed, which was vicious,) is, to this day, among the most 
correct and elaborate works of the kind in any of the European 
languages. The French themselves boldly assert, that neither 
in any other nation, nor in any other age, has there been a simi- 
lar ^dictionary of the European languages.” But we shouTd dif- 
fer so far from them on this point, that we should rather adopt 
the opinion of a liberal English Reviewer, who observes — the 
Grammatisch Kri list hen ll'iirterbueh , or Berman Dictionary 
of Adelung, “ comes nearer to the idea of a perfect dictionary, 
than any other effort of individual diligence and modern cul- 
ture.” The reviewer then gives the learned Berman all due cre- 
dit for his “acute theory ot the origin of speech, which guides 
the erudiliop of his etymological researches to’ the sensible 
idea latent in thd parent-word of the most abstracL and me- 
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taphorieal ramifications of thought and for his “historical 
familiarity with the migrations and shifting civilization of the 
tribes, whose confluent jargons have supplied the reservoirs of 
ihe. German tongue,” as well as for his “comprehensive know- 
ledge of the nature of polished style, and of the fiist literature of 
his country.”* Ttys grdaf work is, indeed, deserving of as high 
praise as the reviewer here gives it ; and we shoiJfl feel no hesita- 
tion m adding, that no man can study the Norflicrn languages to 
advantage, unless he is familiar with Adelung’s Dictionary. The 
piineipal. perhaps the only deficiency in it is, ihe want of that full 
uiiormalion upon Persian and yther Oriental affinities, which has 
been the fruit of discoveries made since the wotk was planned and 
published, and which would have enabled the learned author to 
dot elope more advantageously and correctly, the analogies and 
history of the Northern dialects. We may also add, that the 
German scholars have drawn the same comparison between the 
labours of united Academicians, and the single unaided effort 
•)f Adelung, which the English have done in the case of John- 
son ; observing, that, Adelung had done alone for the German, 
what it required whole Academies to accomplish for other lan- 
guages.! 

The authority of ihe French Academy's Dictionary, has, how- 
ever, been very great: for, though some of its decisions were 
t eered at by the wits’, and others were appealed from by the 
learned, yet it has maintained a commanding influence for a verj 
long period, in a nation comprising a vast body of men of learn- 
ing and taste, who would not tolerate any work of the kind 
which was not worthy of confidence. 

The Academy certainly possessed advantages, as a body, which 
no individual among them could command. And, though we 
are aware of the common observation, that a work of this kind, 
like any other, ought, to he conceived and executed by one mind 
alone, vet, there is much weight in the reasoning of the Acade- 
micians, by way of reply to this remark. They say, in sub- 
stance, that there is no word in any language, which is not taken 
in several different senses ; that by one analogy and another, a 
word passes through one signification to another ; that in the arts 
which most nearly resemble each other, each word receives dil- 
ferent meanings; in the mouth of the orator, the historian, and 
the poet, there are evident though delicate shades of meaning ol 

* Monthly Review, vol. 24, p :>M ) : New Series. 

(■ See the article Jldthvn g, in the 44 {'oii\*rsalioiis I,e\ikou a standard Gei 
man work, which wc rejoice to find is now translating, with additions, in out 
own country, under the editorship of Dr. Francis 1m bci, fromTxilm, and Ed 
ward Wiggles worth, Esq. of Boston. Tins noble project v ill reflect great ho 
nour upon the literary chaiacter of the metiopohsot N\ u -Ei ig Kind, and tipor 
die enterprise and spirit of the booksellers of our ow n t .ty, w ho have undertaker 
to publish it. 
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the same term, which a good f as te distinguishes'; and those arts 
which have no connexion with each other, take possession of the 
same words; in short, various minds, various talents, every art, 
and every trade, operate upon each word, and about it, and with 
it. To the same word, there are a thousand significations; and 
a dictionary is not well constructed, iinJi\ss these thousand mean- 
ings are collected and brought into connexion with the word 
which is the sign 1 of them. Now, can one man, who is neces- 
sarily a stranger to numerous uses of the same word, he acquaint- 
ed with the whole force of it? Is it not more reasonable to ex- 
pect this knowledge from thirty, or forty men, whose studies, 
labour, and 1 talents, are distributed among the various arts and 
sciences: and who will have met a hundred times with all the 
acceptations of words, whose common origin, gradually disap- 
pearing through the different shades of meaning, finally vanishes.'' 
Every man, the Academicians add, will he convinced of these 
truthy, who may have been present at discussions upon the mean- 
ings of words. Each man who speaks, fancies that he has seen 
hims'elf in a word, all that is to Ik* discovered; hut in proportion 
as the number of speakers increases, the points of view and the 
acceptations of words increase also. Now, if we reflect upon 
the kind of men, among whom discussions of this sort took 
place at the Louvre — if we can hut be just — if envy and hatred 
are not to pursue the Academicians to the tombs, both ot the 
Academy and of the monarchy, we must acknowledge that a 
dictionary which was the result of such discussions, must be the 
only one to which the French nation and the nations of Europe 
can with confidence resort, in order to know the usages and 
laws of our language. 

In quoting these sentiments of the Academicians, however, 
we do not mean to be understood as making any tacit compari- 
son of the labours of these forty individuals, with the labouts 
of Johnson, or of any other man who may have courage enough 
to undertake the like task alone. On the contrary, such is out 
veneration for the talents and character of Johnson, that we 
should be almost ready to subscribe to the sentimetlt of Garrick 7 ? 
epigram : — 

“ Aik] Johnson, well arniM, like a hero of yore, 

Has heat forty French, anil will heat forty more.” 

Indeed the well-known fact alluded to by Johnson, in his Pre- 
face, by way of shielding himself from animadversions on the 
errors and deficiencies of lm Dictionary, cannot be disregarded, 
in a candid comparison of his work with that of the French 
Academy — that “the embodied critics of France, when fifty 
years had been spent on their work, were obliged to change it? 
economy, ai«d giye their second edition another form. 7 ’ John- 
son, notwithstanding the disadvantage of being alone } and un 
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der pressing circumstances of want, produced a work, m which 
he might at that day justly take art honest pride; and he set an 
example to the French themselves^ particularly in the citing of 
authorities, which they are at last beginning to follow. We 
have recently seen a new Dictionary of the French language, in 
which we were gratified^ to observe an acknowledgment, that a 
Dictionary upon tfie plan of .Johnson's ‘‘had been long-desired” 
in Fiance; and that want is now supplied bytho new editor. 
It is also no slight testimony in Johnson’s favour, that the able 
scholars of Germany, with all their national feeling, liberally 
acknowledge, that, although their Adelung’s Dictionary sur- 
passes Johnson’s in certain respects, particularly in etymologies, 
yet, that in regard to classical authorities, it is behind* John- 
son’s. * 

The imperfections in the etymological part of Johnson’s work, 
and which, it should never be forgotten, he professes to take 
from Junius, Skinner, and others, havp always been acknow- 
ledged even by his friends. His partial biographer, Boswell, 
frankly says — “the etymologies are not, I think, entitled jo the 
first praise amongst the various parts of this immense work. The 
definitions have always appeared to me such astonishing proofs 
of acuteness of intellect and precision of language, as indicate a 
genius of the highest rank. This it is. which marks the supe- 
rior excellence of Johnson’s Dictionary over others equally or 
even more luminous.” And Mr. Webster, i'n the Preface to his 
own Dictionary, observes — that “the excellence of Johnson’s 
wprk consists chiefly in presenting to the reader the various sig- 
nifications of words, distinctly arranged and exemplified. On 
this part of the work, the author has bestowed uncommon pains, 
and has usually displayed critical discernment aided by exten- 
sive reading.” But we have a remark or two to make upon the 
subject of the etymological part of a dictionary for popular use. 
We do, in truth, for our part, attach no small value to it; and 
yet in point of fact, we presume a very small proportion of those 
prisons, who have to consult a dictionary’, ever trouble them- 
selves to looksat the etymology of a word ; their object is, to know 
the usage, the common acceptation of terms in the language; 
and tin* very part of Johnson’s work, which will prove the 
most useful to them, is the part which all allow’ to be the most 
perfect. 

V\ hat, we may ask, is et v otology ? — the history of language — 
the pedigree of words; in tracing which pedigree, il we are 
lucky enough to follow it successfully through the mists of anti- 
quily and the mazes of verbal affinities, we too often find, that 
the descendant differs from its first, parent, as much as the natu- 
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ral offspring of the human race differ from their father. Re- 
searches of this sort, however, arc important and necessary in 
the history of language, foi; the use of scholars; yet a work, 
■winch, like the French Academy’s Dictionary, is wholly defici- 
ent, or which is ill furnished in this respect, will he quite as 
useful to a nation at large. Without meaning to give the least 
countenance to^he ridicule which, has been thrown upon the 
subject of etymoKigy, we may he allowed to remark, that the 
uncertainty of it, is become proverbial ; though we think great 
injustice has been done it in this respect. The science of etymo- 
logy, like other objects of human investigation, has its hounds. 
"Within certain limits, we can he as sure, as we can of any thing, 
that a* single word, or a whole language, is derived from an- 
other; because we know by historical evidence, combined with 
the evidence of affinity, that they are so derived. We know, on 
this way, for example, that the modern languages of the South 
of Eprope, the Italian,, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, art- 
derived from the Latin. And in the case of particular words, 
we know beyond all doubt their origin, affinity, and successive 
applications to new objects, by the same mode. We know, for 
example, historically, that the name of the astronomical orrery, 
is derived from the title of Lord Orrery, the nobleman under 
whose patronage it was brought forward ; and, in one of the 
humbler arts of life, the Romford takes its name from our dis- 
tinguished countryijian, who bore that title. In some instances, 
the most capricious and unsuspected derivations, and such as could 
not he traced out by any gc-<eral process of etymologizing, aye 
nevertheless known, historically, to be the true ones. We hap- 
pen to have heard, from a friend in the northern states, an au- 
thentic instance of this kind, which we think will amuse our 
readers as much as it did ourselves — the plain English Christian 
name and surname of Benjamin Eaton , a Spanish hoy, derived 
from his single Spanish Christian name of Benito, or Benedict; 
and this, by a very natural process, though one which would 
iiave defied the acuteness of Tooke, and the wit of Swift. When 
the boy was taken on board ship, the sailors, whoure riot apt to 
be fastidious in their attention to the niceties of language, hear- 
ing him called Benito, (pronounced Beueeto,) made the near- 
est approximation to the Spanish sound which the ease required, 
and which would give an intelligible sailor’s name, by saluting 
their new shipmate as Ben Eaton! which the boy probably 
supposed was the corresponding English name, and accordingly 
conformed to it himself, whemaskod for his name ; the next pro- 
cess in the etymological transformation was, [hat when he was 
sent to one of our schools, the master, of course, inquired his 
name, and being answered that it was Ben Eaton , and presum- 
ing that to bd’his tvue name, abbreviated as usual in the familial 
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style, directed him, as grammatical propriety required, to write 
it at full length — Benjamin Eaton! This may, indeed, be an 
extreme case ; but it serves to illustrate our argument more 
strongly? than cases of ordinary occurrence. 

We have adduced these examples, not for the sake of joining 
m the senseless cant of *vits and blockheads about the uncertainty 
of etymological science — (f<?r uncertainty belongs to all science 
connected with physical man) but merely to elucidate our gene- 
ral views ol this subject; to show that there are limits to this, as 
to all other parts of human knowledge, and that it is extremely 
difficult to draw the boundary line between fact and hypothesis; 
and particularly, that the determination of the meaning of a word 
now in use, by the meaning of its root, is attended with no small 
labour and uncertainty. Indeed one of the ultimate problems of 
philology — by what indicia , if any, independently of histori- 
cal evidence, we may determine which is the descendant and 
wdiich the parent of two or more given tymguages — still remains, 
like some of the transcendental problems in the exact sciences, 
waiting for its solution by the Voters and Humboldts of tlje old 
world, and the Duponceaus of the new. 

We now come to that part of the present volume, which com- 
prises the labours of f Talker — the. pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish language 1 ; a subject embarrassed with intrinsic difficulties in 
every language, which is obliged to borrow' its written charac- 
ters from another, difl’eriiut entirely in the .Sounds originally af- 
fixed to those characters. In this respect, »t he English language 
ha^ been pecuhaily unfortunate, and has often been the subject 
of animadversion with the critics of foreign nations. That lively 
and sensible, though not always unbiassed French writer, La 
Jflarpe, describes it in terms, which we are sure will surprise 
those persons w ho have been accustomed to look at our language 
only with the eyes of natives. He remarks, that English would 
be half French, were it not for its incomprehensible pronuncia- 
tion (‘‘sou inconcevable prononciation”) which separates it from 
the rest of the world, and renders applicable to it the verse which 
Virgil formerly applied to the geographical situation — “Etpe- 
nilw.s toto divisos orbe Ilrnannos.” And again — the circumstance, 
“which to every body but Englishmen, bears the characteris- 
tics of barbarism , is the extreme viciousness of their pronuncia- 
tion, which seems to be in conflict with the articulation of the 
human voice.” Voltaire, too, with more wit than truth, says in 
his manner — “An Englishman gains two hours every day, over 
us Frenchmen, by eating up half !#is words a strange remark, 
as it seems to us Englishmen, among whom the rapid jabbering 
of Frenchmen in their own language, has passed into a proverb. 

Rut the difficulties noticed by foreigners, are not the only ones 
with wdiich we have to contend at the present day, in attempt 
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jng to settle our pronunciation. The English language is now 
spoken by two distinct nations, geographically considered, placed 
at a vast distance from each other — each having local usages and 
local necessities, requiring modifications ot their common lan- 
guage — each independent of the other — neither of them willing 
to acknowledge the usage of Ihe other ’tis the standard of their 
common languap^', and neither of them being near enough to the 
other, to enable them to agree upon a common standard lor both. 
In this dilemma what is to he the remedy ? No American, who 
still takes a just pride in claiming the imperishable productions 
of Shakspeare and Milton, as a part of our English literature, 
can be reconciled to the idea of having (too standards of English. 
Some fvel) meaning persons indeed, with more of an amiable na- 
tional partiality than of enlarged views, have in times past, wish- 
ed that we might have a standard for our country, diflercnt irom 
that of England ; but this sentiment has not at the present day 
many advocates. If we should succeed in establishing such a 
standard among ourselves, we may rest assured, that Ihe several 
nations of Europe, who are so much nearer neighbours to Eng- 
land than to us, will not be likely to follow us ; because theii 
proximity to England, and their necessary interc ourse, will oblige 
them to study the European and not the .rimerier/n English ; 
and they will, therefore, nalurallv govern themselves by that 
standard and not by ours. Wo should then have, what could not 
be sufficiently deprecated, two English languages; for the pre- 
sent, therefore, we caVmot hut consider our two nations, as form- 
ing hut one prop/e, so fat as respects language ; and the usage 
of the whole body of the learned and polite portion of this nm 
people most he the standard. If it happens, at the- presenl day. 
that from greater antiquily, or greater wealth, or any othei causes, 
there is a greater body of learned and highly educated people, 
in the mother country, than in our young nation, the lorinei 
would have as good a right to establish the standard, as we should 
Slave, it the ic verse were the case. This, as we understand him, 
is the view of Mr. Worcester, m the present work, ‘‘lie says — 

“Though llu principle, that tin* tisagi of literal’} and well ifu-d sneu tv form- 
* he standard ot pronunciation, may not In d-sputed, still the urn-stum is asked, 
« here shall we si < k tins usage ' The English language <s spoken in countries 
remote from each otlu r. , a<-h ot wlmli has its pi eulianiu s ; and even m the dif- 
ferent parts of England tin le are great diversities. It is indeed impossible, that 
all who speak the language should be made to conform cxactlv to the same stand- 
ard. But London is, doubtless, to be regatded not only as the political and com 
mercial metropolis of tin. British empire, but also the metropolis of English lite- 
rature; and the usage of In r pobti sneakers i, ot login r authority, geinralh, to 
the numerous and widely dispersed people who speak tin English language, ’t liar 
that of any other city? as is tin fact with regard to other capital cities; tile usage 
of the politt speakers of Baris and Madrid, tor example, being ot the highest an 
thority with those who speak the 1'iench and Spanish languages. An ortliocpist, 
therefore, who is conversant with the Inst sotu tv of London, has to, tins ctuuni- 
stariee. other tilings L-.ing equal, a superior. tv 'over tlwv who do not posses- 
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this advantage. In this respect, no one has been more favourably situated than 
f I'ulhcr; and in the*]m>minr.iation of the great mass of words in the language, he 

supported by subsequent writers M a 

Such an authority for the pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage, is Walker; “on which subject,” as Mr. Worcester justly 
observes, “no other person, probably, ever bestowed so much 
attention.” Suppose in aur country, the question was, in what 
method we should obtain tin? best pronouncing.'Jictionary of the 
language as spoken among ourselves? Is it not too plain to re- 
quire an argument, that the man who should be daily conversant 
with the best educated and most polite part of the nation, and 
continually hearing the pronunciation of the parents and teach- 
ing it to their children, would, other things being equal, {^e best 
able to give us the usage of that portion of society, which is the 
standard ? This usage is a mere matter of fact, and the orthoe- 
pist would have only to register faithfully and honestly that fact. 
Assuredly such a one as we have just described, could do it much 
better than any recluse, who only studied the language in books, 
or within the precincts of a provincial village. Now this was ex- 
(dly the ease with Walker ; no man could have had better op- 
poi limit ics of knowing what the usage, was. His employment, 
>ays Mr. Worcester, “as a teacher of elocution, was among the 
■tigher classes and best educated people of England;” and if we 
wanted any authorities to support his reputation, it would be 
enough to cite the opinion of Burke, a consummate master of the 
English language. That great man, as W9 are informed by his 
biographer, Prior, (cited by Mr. Worcester) employed Walker 
io^ive lessons in elocution to his only son, of whose talents and 
tuuue distinction he had formed such high anticipations; and, on 
one occasion, upon introducing Walker, he announced him in the 
following remarkable manner — “Here my Lord Berkely is Mr. 
Walker, whom not to know by name at least, would argue want 
ol knowledge of the harmonies, cadences, and proprieties of our 
language.” What a eulogy, and from what a eulogist! 

We are aware it is sometimes asserted, that Walker is not ac- 
knowledged as an authority in England. But we must not be 
misled by words; in one sense of the term, it may be true, but 
m another, and in that understood by the public, it is utterly un- 
founded. If by authority is meant, that Walker’s individual 
opinion alone would suffice to decide a disputed point in orthoe- 
py, it may he true, that he* would not be so far deferred to; nei- 
ther the opinion of Walker, or any other one man would be so 
regarded. Walker has done nothing more than to register with 
scrupulous care, the pronunciation of the English language as 
adopted and settled (so far as it can be settled) by the polite and 
'veil educated people of England; as the reporter of the Supreme 
f'ourt of the United States registers the decisions ot that tribunal 
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upon disputed points in law- It is not the reporter bimseli, but 
the Court which makes those decisions, that is the authority 
dust so it is with Walker: he professes to register the decisions o', 
the polite and well educated upon questions oi pronunciation, 
and the strict fidelity with which he lias done this, has given his 
Dictionary higher authority than any other; we venture 1o say. 
without qualification, higher than any other extant. 

In this last particular, however, we are aware, that our roun 
tryman, Mr. Webster, whom we name because his speculations 
form a considerable part of the discussions ot this subject, in an 
address to the public above two years ago (March 11, 182b,; 
says, and in-very strong language, which wc fear will be misun- 
derstood— “I have made a visit to England, and parti) nilh a 
view to ascertain the real state of the language. I now know 
what I before suspected, that no hook whatever is considered and 
received in that country as a standard of orthoepy. There is no 
standard in England, except the pronunciation which prevails- 
among respectable people; and this, though tolerably uniform . 
is not precisely the same. Walkers scheme does not give l hi a 
usage; it deviates from it as much as Sheridan’s, and even 
more.” In another and more recent publication, (Decfmbei 
1827,) the same learned writer asserts in very unmeasured lan- 
guage, and which he must permit us to say, is much strongei 
than wc believe the facts will authorize — that “Walker’s Dic- 
tionary is full of inconsistencies from beginning to end ; and the 
attempt to make it a standard, has done more to corrupt the 
language , than any event that has taken place for five hundred 
years past. No book is taken as the ultimate standard' in 
England; and Walker’s pronunciation is so erroneous, that no 
less than three dictionaries have been published to correct it ; all 
of them approaching much nearer to actual usage than Walker’s. 
English gentlemen, with great unanimity declare, that Walkei 
is not their standard. Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Perry, and Jame- 
son, all have their advocates, they all have their merits; but of 
all these, IValker is the most incorrect" ( ! ) In the same pub- 
lication he obsci vos — “No one English book isvu accordance 
with other books, or with the prevailing usage in England ; and 
what is worse, no English book is consistent with itself.” 

If a writer will allow himself to deal in such unqualified cen- 
sure, he has no doubt prepared himself to encounter whatever 
his adversaries may mete out to him. It is not our business, nor 
have we any disposition to chastise, as partisans would feel jus- 
tified in doing; hut it is our duty, though assured!} not a plea- 
satil one, differing as wc do hem Mr. \\ elc-tcr on this point, and 
believing that we possess as much imp.u tiality as men in gene- 
ral, to express our dissent, and 1o comet what we deem to he 
«':dlaeir»is Steteuievts. f . V( uhvn coming Loin the higlust audio- 
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rity, and however strong and positive such statements may be; 
at "least we may exhibit to the candid reader, the evidence upon 
any subject, and thus give him the means of judging for him- 
self. Now, when on the one haml, this learned writer, (from 
whom we dissent with diffidence,) ventures to make the strong 
assertions just quoted, «as, that of all the orthoepists, Walker is 
the most incorrect*- — while, on the other hand, Mr. Worcester un- 
equivocally declares — that Walker holds the first rank among 
English 01 ihoepists, and that in the pronunciation of the great 
mass of the words in the language, u he is supported by subsc- 
f/uent writers ” — which of these two authorities arc we to rely 
upon ? When, again on the ohe side, Mr. Webster* after a resi- 
dence of “ eight months ” in England, asserts, that the Attempt 
to make Walker’s work “ a standard, has done more to corrupt 
(he language, than any event that has taken place for live hun- 
dred years past ;” and, on the other side, Edmund Burke, (who, 
if any man ever did, certainly knew (he whole power pf the 
English language,) declaring, that “not to know Walker, by 
name at least, would argue a want of knowledge of the harmo- 
nies, cadences, and proprieties of our language” — have we nol 
reason to doubt whether Walker merits these recent censures of 
Mr. Webster, or those which he dealt out twenty years ago, 
much in the same strain, and long before his “eight months” 
lesidence in England? 

We read Mr. Webster’s remarks in his Dictionary a long time 
tgo, u it h much surprise, because they were directly contrary to our 
own observations, made with much care, during a residence of two 
years in London : which, however, we do not venture to oppose 
io Mr. Webster's residence of “eight months:” because one 
man may see as much in eight months, as another may in eight 
yeais. Our wonder has not at all abated, al seeing those opinions 
repeated, in still more exaggerated and highly coloured language; 
uul in language calculated, hut we cannot suppose intended, to 
make a very false impression upon readers in general ; who will 
not understand them with the implied qualifications, which would 
naturally be raade by persons as intimately acquainted with the 
history of the controversy, and the force of language, as the 
learned author himself is. 

Now, whatever we may think of fiolloiving the pronunciation 
oi the English, all will agree that it is desirable for us to know 
the English usage. To whom, then, shall we resort, in order to 
be correctly informed of the simple fact — what that usage is J 
We must, of course, look to English authorities for this fact ; 
just as we should to French ones, if we would know the actual 
usage of the French. Wc should hardly be willing to rely upon 
the statement even of a learned traveller, who had passed “ eight 
months” in England, when put in competition with a native 
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Englishman. To what English authority, then, stydl we have re- 
course? But for Mr. Webster's opinions, we should answer at once 
to Walker. But Mr. Webster unfortunately considers him “the 
most incorrect of all English orthoepists. ” Mr. Worcester, how- 
ever, on the other hand, asserts, that W alker stands in the very first 
rank. The truth is, that from some cau*e or other, Mr. Web- 
ster, many years ago, and long before his visit to England, seems 
to have imbibed strong opinions against Walker ; and his visit to 
England, seems only to have confirmed him in them. From 
some cause or other, too, he continues to express himself with 
a considerable degree of that sensitiveness which he has displayed, 
on former occasions, arising (apparently so, we mean, for we do 
not profess to know the true cause,) from a suspicion that his coun- 
trymen were not well disposed to receive a dictionary, even oi 
real merit, from an American author. He accordingly betrays a 
little of this feeling, (which is not well adapted to conciliate his 
\mer,ican readers,) in ope of the addresses before quoted : he sa\ 
— “ If the people of this country will have an English hook to fol- 
low — .if nothing hut English will answer, I would recommend 
Jones’s Dictionary for this purpose. Jones is a later author, who 
seems to have followed Walker for the express purpose of cor- 
recting his errors; and his work, for the simplicity and consist- 
ency of his scheme, is far preferable to any other British pub 
location. ” 

Far different lrorrt this, we believe, is the estimate of the com 
parative merits of Walker and Jones in England ; and tar difl’ei 
ent would be our own estimate of them. We know nothing ol 
Mr. Jones personally; but vve have not so much faith in h*im 
as Mr. Webster appears to have. So far as he is corroborated b) 
Walker, he may be safely followed : but we should not fee! 
quite secure in going farther with him. We have not entire con 
iidenoc in his disinterestedness ; he was directly and distinctly 
charged, in harsh language, indeed, by a well-known and re- 
spectable contemporary author, with wiiatis no uncommon trick 
among the book-wrights of England — that is, with having aimed 
at “ making a book cheaper and smaller than any of a similar 
kind; and to this he sactificed every other consideration, not 
caring whether the public should, or should not, discover that 
he was an impostor.”* How well founded this charge was, is not 
for us to decide — “non nostrum tantas component lites.” But, 
independently of this, his criticisms on his predecessors are 
marked with carelessness, or want of exactness, which tend to 
lessen our confidence in his unsupported assertions. After all, 
Jones himse’f professes great respect for Walker, and is really 

* Sheridan's Dictionary Improved, t*c. by X Salmon, author of Stemmed 
S.atinitis, and various other work? 
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very much indebted to him ; lie says — “1 have not been impli- 
citly guided by any of my predecessors. I have occasionally 
been indebted to them ; but chiefly, I gratefully acknowledge 
if,” (as he said in his edition of 1802, but in 1825, simply avid 
coldly, u I acknowledge) to Mr. Walker.” 

A few words of. explanation will reconcile many of these ap- 
parent difficulties. Dr. Witherspoon remarked many years ago — 
l ‘I shall also admit, though with some hesitation, that gentle- 
men and scholars in Great Britain, speak as much with the vul- 
gar in common chit-chat , as persons of the same class do in 
America; but there is a remarkable difference in their public 
and solemn discourses. I have heard in this country, .in the 
senate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and see daily in disserta- 
tions from the press, errors in grammar, improprieties and vul- 
garisms, which hardly any person of the same class, in point of 
rank and literature, would have fallen into in (Ireat Britain.”’ 
livery man is sensible of a difference in the degree of exactness 
and precision used in speaking, when in public, or in common 
conversation. It is often justly compared to the difference be- 
tween a man’s dress, when he goes into company, and when he 
is at home, or as many classes of people would make between a 
Sunday and an everyday dress; the dress is cut after the same 
fashion, and is to all practical uses the same; but yet, from the 
greater care used in adjusting it, and in the carriage of the per- 
son when in public, there is a manifest difference in the effect 
produced. It is so with our language; no man, who has any anv- 
bit'vm of producing the best effect by his speaking in public, 
would, for example, be willing to use positively bad grammar, 
or grossly rustic and coarse pronunciation. Now, we fear, there 
lias been with many persons, who have attempted to follow 
Walker, some degree of misconception, which has proceeded 
from a want of attention to the difference between private and 
pablic speaking, and has led to the misapplication of Walker’s 
rules and examples. Those persons have not always reflected, 
1 hat Walker meant to give the precise, exact pronunciation ot 
public fipcakcTs, in Parliament, at the Bar, in the Pulpit, and 
on the Stage ; hut not the more careless and slovenly utterance 
of familiar conversation ; and we are inclined to think, that the 
attempt of some persons to utter themselves, nimis Jtttict ; , (a-‘ 
V\ alker expresses it.', m familiar discourse, has given an air nt 
affectation and stillness to their pronunciation, ami has been the 
occasion of more censure upon Walker, whom they professed lc 
follow, than was warranted by' any of his remarks. 

It surely cannut»he supposed, for a ni.iim iit, thaf “the most 

* Druid, No V ir Witherspoon'- V ofks, t cl !\ n I'D J’hiMetphia od 
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incorrect” of sill English orthoepies would he foierated for such 
a length of time as Walker has been. In weighing the merits of 
the different orthoepists, who are held up as authorities, it is 
essentially necessary to know of what part of Great Britain the}' 
were natives, or where they were brought up. For our pari, we 
feel no great deference for any Scottish huthority, as to the pro- 
nunciation of English ; unless in the case of a Scot, who has 
been brought up and educated in England, so as to have become 
in fact an Englishman, as far as respects his organs of speech. 
We have already had in this country great numbers of Scottish 
and Irish teachers; and they, together with Scottish Diction- 
aries gnd Spelling Books, have had no inconsiderable influence 
in the Middle States, upon our pronunciation and language ; 
particularly in the misuse of those little puzzling words shall 
and trill, and should and would, which are continually misap- 
plied in the Middle States, even by some well educated persons 
We have an unfeigned respect for Scottish learning and science, 
and for the. estimable men of that nation who have taken up theii 
abode with us ; hut although that intelligent and yankee-hkr 
people, can (as an English Reviewer has observed,) master all 
human science, they cannot master the familiar distinction be- 
tween shall and trill, and should and i could. In that high Scot- 
tish authority, the Edinburgh Review, we find peipetuai viola- 
tions of our English idiom in the use of these words : and even 
the professed rhetoricians of that nation, Dr. Blair, and Di 
Campbell, have committed the same error. We cannot, there 
fore, safely follow their dictionary-makers and spelling book- 
makers, as guides in ascertaining the delicacies and piopriotie*. 
of the English language. On this account, we have much less 
confidence in such writers as Scott, and Fulton, and Knight, 
with numerous others, than we have in John Walker alone 
From what part of the island Mr. Jones comes, (his name is 
Welsh,) we know not ; and not knowing this fact, nor his pre- 
vious studies, we cannot place so much reliance as we otherwise 
might, upon his statements, where he differs from Mr. Walker. 
But it is the less necessary to scrutinize, very' minutely, tin 
weight of authority due to these several individuals, because, as 
wc are informed by Mr. Worcester, they all acknowledge them- 
selves to he much indebted to Walker, and speak of him in high 
terms ; and, what is of more consequence in the present ques- 
tion, that they agrte irith IValkcr as to iC the great mass oj 
the words'’ in the language. In this, we may add, Mr. Wor- 
cester is also corroborated by American gentlemen who have tra- 
velled in England, and who (with rare exceptions,) inform us, 
that as to the great body of the Holds contained in Walker’s 
Dictionary „ there can he no doubt — that all concur in giving them 
the same pronunciation that he dne< 
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We know not how to account for the difference of opinion 
upon this point, except upon the supposition of a difference of 
ear; for we do not suppose that Mr. Webster, or those who 
agree with hint, intend to misstate the fact. We do not personally 
know, what wc ought, in order to judge upon this point, how 
good an ear he has ; if good originally, it must at his present 
advanced age be lei?s susceptible and less sure than in earlier life. 

Hut to the objections made against Walker, Mr. Worcester 
has given a lull and satisfactory answer in his valuable Preface, 
lie introduces his comparison of Walker and the other orthoe- 
pists, with a remark, which has already occurred in this article, 
hut is too important to be lost {fight of; that when Walker and 
other orthocpisls exhibit their notation of sounds, they intend to 
give the reader that exact and finished pronunciation which 
would be used in public speaking, and not the more lax and 
careless utterance which is often heard in common conversation. 
Mr. Worcester then proceeds to observe, on some particular ob- 
jections. He says — 

“ Walker has been thought to be too sparing in the use o( his 
second or Italian sound of a as heard in father. In the following 
words and their compounds, he pronounces a with its fourth 
sound, as i \\ Jut ; but Nares ami Jones give it the sound of a in 
father." (Mr. W. here gives a list of words, advance,, advan- 
tage , after , ike. being eighty-one in all.) “ With regard to 
most of the words in the preceding list, Perry agrees in his pro- 
nunciation with Nares and Jones. Fulton and Knight also agree 
with them as it respects a considerable part ; hut with regard to 
a poYtion of these words, they adopt an intermediate sound of a, 
not so short as a in fat , nor so broad as a in father. ” To these 
remarks of Mr. Worcester, we would add one other — that al- 
though Jones differs from Walker as to some of the words in 
this list, j et it is evident from his own remarks, that the modern 
usage is beginning to incline against him, if not positively set- 
tled. II is words are — “ I must venture to express my humble 
opinion, that giving to these and similar words the flat, dead 
sound of a in fc/e/e, latch , pan , &c. , is encouraging a mincing 
modern affectation, and departing from the genuine euphonical 
pronunciation of our language.” And Walker states, (Principles 
No. 7ft, note,) that Mr. Smith, a distinguished orthoepist, who 
does not approve of this pronunciation of the vowel a, candidly 
admits it to he “the general pronunciation of the polite and 
learned world. ” 

Mr. Worcester further remarks — jhat “ Walker has been cen- 
sured for not making a distinction, in His notation, between the 
sound of a in hart, fare, hair, pair, &c., and in fate, pale, 
name, &c. This, however, is not a defect peculiar to Walker, 
hut is common to him with other orthocpisls. No distinction is 

voi. iv. — no. 7 
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made in the sound of a in these words by Kcnrick, Sheridan, 
Nares, Jones, or Fulton and Knight ; and our countryman, Mr. 
Webster, in his Spelling lioyk, places them all under the first or 
long sound of a 

We shall detain the reader by a few additional remarks only, 
upon these matters of detail. Mr. Worcester observes — that “ the 
manner in which the sounds of tho.vowcls are affected by being 
followed by the letter r in words ol one sj liable, or in words oi 
more than one syllable, when the following syllable begins with 
any other consonant than r, has not always been sufficiently attend- 
ed to. Sheridan has not introduced in any instance, what ^ alker 
designates ss the second sound of o’ as i n Jar and father* but marks 
a in far, par, curt, part, &c. , with the same sound as in hat, carry , 
parry , &c. ; nor docs Perry introduce what Walkin' marks as the 
third sound of a in nor : hut he marks a in harder and sordid 
with the same short sound as i n harm//' and sorrow ; and both he 
and JJheridan mark o iij Jar and nor with iho slioit sound, as it. 
lot” Mr. Worcester adds, as a remark of his own. and wc believe 
it is so, that “ tlierc* is an obvious difference in the sound of a as 
heard in cur, curb, Jar, hurdle, &e. . from its projr r - 1 . orf 
sound in burrow, curry , furrow, duck, is. e. : hut we <h/ .iot 
know that this difference has been noticed by any ortlioejest. *’ 

The orthoepists have all adopted systems of notation . which, 
like the alphabet itself, are in some degree incomplete. The dis- 
tinction to which 'the editor here, alludes, in the sounds of the 
vowels, will, perhaps, upon a closet examination, he found it, 
most, if not all instances, to he rather a difference in the qxnni- 
tity or length, than in the quality or character of (he vowel 
sound. The vowel is, m fact, so much more lengthened when 
followed by r, than it is hv the otln r letters, that even mono- 
syllables, with that consonant, produce much the same effect 
upon the car, as words which are acknowledged to he dissyl- 
lables. The following examples will abundantly show this : — 
lair, layer ; marc, mayor; dire, dyer; hire, higher ; sore, 
sower ; your or tire, ewer ; lyre, liar, etc. in consequence ot 
this tendency' ol the letter r to lengthen the vowel preceding 
it, and thus to produce the effect of a dissyllable, the noun fre, 
which we always treat as a monosyllable, and which ought to 
have its adjective a r//.9-sy liable, does in fact make its adjective 
a trisyllabic, ji-e-ry , instead of Jirey, as analogy would require, 
and as we recollect to have seen it printed in some Knglish work 
of the last century. If, then, upon a more exact analysis, it 
should be found, that this mollified sound of the vowels before 
r, in certain combinations, is only a difference in the quantity , 
it will deserve consideration, how far Any practical system of no- 
tation should exhibit the difference in quantity as well as in the 
q vatitq orthara-'-ter of tin* sounds. 
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In the grisly ^roup of objectionable sounds, as some of our 
. orthoepisls seem to consider them, stands conspicuous that of the 
vowel it, in naf are, Jortanc, &.e. 'i’he general pronunciation of 
this class of words in England, as laid down by U "at Jeer, is, nu- 
/ share, for-fshunc, &e.., which, as our orthoepisls remark, is 
certainly different, froiif Unit which had long prevailed among 
ns, at least in the Northern States ; lor there it used to he uni- 
versally, and is now so among among the uninstructed, natur , 
for/an , or furl'll, &c. ; a mode of pronouncing, which is con- 
sidered iu England as vulgar, and to he avoided. Yet we find, 
that this pronunciation, novel as it is imagined to he hy some of 
our writers, is laid down as correct, both by Scottish and Eng- 
lish orthoepisls. Here, then, we have the simple fact, that such 
h-> the pronunciation in Great Britain ; the only remaining inqui- 
ry therefore is, whether we shall adopt it. or not. Some British 
orthoepisls, it is true, have attempted to make a slight change in 
• he mode of denoting this sound of u, apd accordingly express 
.he, last syllables of the words in question, hy 1 yore. But this 
distinction i.-> rather to the eye, than to the ear ; for unless we 
"hould he extremely precise in uttering these words, (lie organs 
ut speech naturally slide into a sound, which, Cor all practical 
purposes, is better expressed by l share, than by fyure. Of this 
any one may convince himself, hy taking two distinct words, 
where tin* combination of sounds is exactly the same as in these 
examples, hut where the ear is not misled hyVhe eye ; as in the 
colloquial expressions, can't you, iron' I you. which fall upon 
die, ear like can'/ /shoo, won' l /shoo. It is true, that we can, 
by an effort, contrary to ordinary practice, sound them can'/ 
/you, won' 1 1 yoo, &.c.. ; but the impression made in the ordinary 
illerance of them, is what we have stated. 

One or two remarks of a more general nature shall close this 
article, already extended to a length which nothing would per- 
haps have excused, with many of our readers, but an earnest 
wish, if possible, to put an etui to the continual disputes between 
English and American orthoepisls, upon points on which they 
do not differ \*ory widely, if they would candidly endeavour to 
understand each other. 

Among other things, it has always appeared extraordinary to 
us, that any man should contend, that the pronunciation of Old 
and New England was the same ; for, without going into parti 
eulars, we all know, that even the illiterate in our country 7 will 
distinguish an Englishman by his pronunciation, and will desig- 
nate him as an “ old countryman,” u^wc have often heard them do. 

Again; it is often asserted, that the uniform pronunciation 
throughout New- England, is the true English pronunciation, hand- 
ed down from past ages. But this we much doubt. \\v believe 
't has been brought about, if not entirely, yet principally, by 
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means of the Scotch dictionary of Perry; which, as Mr. Wor- 
cester justly observes, “has heretofore had a very extensive cir- 
culation in this country, and has been of great influence in fixing 
the prevailing pronunciation, especially in the Northern States.” 
We may add, that its influence has been extended to the Middle 
and Southern States, by our native instructors, who, in times 
past, have mostly come from the North. We believe, too, it. will 
be found, that where we differ from the English, particularly in 
some of the vowels, it will be found that we agree with the 
Scotch. 

It is also a very common error to suppose, that Sheridan and 
Walker introduced a pronunciation that was entirely new. In the 
first place, it w'ould appear ve^y absurd for a dictionary maker 
to publish a work, either with entirely new meanings, or a new 
system of pronunciation; he would be sure of not finding a very 
ready market for it. Hut further; it is the opinion of English 
scholars, that their proi unciation has remained without any ma- 
terial change for the last century, at least; and the facts stated by 
Walker, from Steele and Ben Johnson, (see Walker’s principles. 
No. 92) seem to indicate, that even some of the supposed inno- 
vations may he traced back to an early date. Walker himself, in 
his preface, gives it as the result of his inquiries — that ‘‘except 
a very few single words, which are generally noticed in the fol- 
lowing dictionary, and the words where e comes before r follow- 
ed by another consonant, as merchant, service, &c. the peon un- 
ci ft l ion of the tan gunge is probably in the same state in which 
it was a century ago. ” 

A principal cause of the irregularities in our pronunciation i--. 
the irregularity of our 01 Biography, or the ever-varying powei - 
of our letters, particularly the vowels. Swift complained of this 
embarrassment a century ago, us his letter to the Earl of Oxford, 
(before cited) as one of the things, which “had contributed noi 
a little to the maiming of our language.” But his sound judg 
merit would give, no countenance to the projectors of that age, 
who would have spelled the words “exactly as we speak 
which he denounces as ‘‘a foolish opinion and Which, lie adds, 
“ beside the obvious inconvenience of utterly destroying our 
etymology, would he a thing we should never see an end of. 
Not only the several towns and counties of England have a 
different way of pronouncing, but even here in London, they 
clip their words after one manner about the court, another in 
the city, and a third in the suburbs; and in a few years, it is 
probable, will all differ from themselves, as fancy or fashion 
shall direct: all which reduced to writing would entirely con- 
found orthography.” Johnson very justly remarks, that “ano- 
malous formations” will be found in every language; and that 
Milton, “in his ieal for analogy,” wrote highth instead of height. 
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But he acids — '‘Quid te exempts juvat spinis dc plurimis una — 
to change all would be too much, and to change one is nothing.’' 
In order to make such a change too*, as would remedy the incon- 
veniences cotnplaincuof, we must first settle the powers of all 
our alphabetic characters; otherwise, we shall only multiply em- 
barrassments. If, 4 'or instance, we should attempt to reform that 
“ incon 'gihle’’ word colonel, what should be its orthography? 
Shall we wntc it, in the first place, with c or k ; and then what 
vowel shall we use in the first and second syllables? Shall we 
say runml , cnrnel , curnil, cvrnol , or enrnnl? But if we spell it 
with <» k, then we shall have fifteen more varieties ; for the final 
syllables mav be written as in the examples just given, apd the 
first sellable may he either her, kir , or kur: thus making twen- 
ty different modes of spelling it. 

The truth is, that our orthography and pronunciation mutually 
act upon and corrupt each other ; sometimes the former is cor- 
rect, and sometimes the latter; and we^ire not agreed which of 
the two shall govern. In words, whose etymology is not known 
or not obvious, we acquiesce in the corruption, from whichever 
of the two causes it proceeds. Hence, in proper names, (for this 
and pci haps other reasons) nobody thinks of making a change, 
however much the orthography and pronunciation may be at 
\aiiance. So it is with terms in the mechanic arts, in navigation, 
commerce, and all the other arts of life. Nobody, for example, 
won hi think it worth while, al this day, to change the orthogra- 
phy of another “incorrigible” word, the term isinglass, (fish- 
glwe) though it is as corrupt as any in the language, if we are to 
regard the written etymology. Johnson, indeed, fancifully but 
absurdly derives it “from fee or ise and glass ; but it has nothing 
to do with cither. The true word is of Northern origin, hausen- 
blase, pronounced nearly howzen blaz, literally, sturgeon's blad- 
der, that is, the internal membrane or sound of the fish, from which 
isinglass was originally made, and which resembles a sturgeon. 
Our daily beverage, tea , has widely departed from its original Chi- 
nese name chah or tshah, which is preserved in only one lan- 
guage, we believe, of all the European families, the Portuguese. 
Even that unlucky outcast, sparrow-grass , (as it appears in some 
of the old English writers) will not appear to be so shocking a 
corruption as our lexicographers have considered it, if we should, 
as in thousands of other words, regard its proximate Northern or 
modern etymology, instead of its remote Latin or Greek one. 
In all the Northern dialects, we believe, it begins with an s; as 
in German, sparge l , Uppor-Saxcfli, sparge n, spurges, Lower- 
Saxon, sparges, ov sparjes, ( pronounced sparges , which somewhat 
resembles the vulgar pronunciation in English, and from which vve 
may originally have taken our word) Dutch, sparjes, Bohemian, 
sspargl, &c. According to the general analogy oi our language, 
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therefore, the word ought to begin with .v, whatever may he the 
orthography or pronunciation of the rest of it. An intelligent 
English lexicographer says— “ I rather think sparrow-gross to 
he the proper English name of the plaut^ than a corruption ot 
the Latin asparagus ; and in this 1 am supported by Miller iu 
his Gardener's Dictionary. ”* , * . 

But we forbear any further details of this kind, and conclude 
our remarks upon this head, with the following opinion of that 
eminent philologist of our country, Mr. Duponceau, whom we 
have before mentioned. ‘‘It is,” says he, “of very little conse- 
quence, whether the words spoketj , are, or are not accurately re- 
presented a$ to sound l>\ the characters of the graphic language : 
the combinations of w hit h, however incongruous or discrepant 
from the original application, never fail to impress on the mind, 
the ideas with which habit has associated them. I am not, there- 
fore, one of those who wish to see any innovation introduced 
into tihe alphabet or orthography of the English language. — Let 
our written language still retain its venerable garb, nos ancivns 
habits de sou rages, as M. do Voltaire would call them, but still 
more decent than the masquerade dresses, under wduch men of 
more fancy than reflection, would disguise the immortal thoughts 
of Milton and Shakspeare, so that the eye would no longer at 
mice recognise them, and the straight and well-trodden path, hv 
which they now, without, difficulty, reach the mind, would he 
made crooked, hard of access, and overspread with brambles and 
thorns. ”t 

W e ought to add, in r-'spect to the particular advantages, 
which the present publication possesses over all former editions, 
besides its superior correctness — that it contains an Jlppendix of 
all the additional words which Mr. Todd has inserted in his 
very recent edition (1827) of Johnson; and also, numerous 
•Americanisms . So that, on the whole, this volume, in its vo- 
cabulary, is the most extensive of any extant. Itt order to make, 
it still more useful as a manual, 1'Valker's Key to the Pronun- 
ciation Proper Names is added ; upon which last we ought 
further to observe, that the Editor has bestowed much attention 
in correcting the errors of former editions, and has also given a 
list of those names, in the pronunciation of which, Walker, Perry, 
and Fulton and Knight differ. The volume is closed with a “List 
of most of the Authors cited as authorities,” showing the period 
when they wrote; this is an indispensable appendage for those 
persons who are not sufficiently familiar with the history and 
usage of our language to decide for themselves. 

* Vocabulary 'of Word* of dubious or unsettled Accentuation — Loud. 1797. 

f Duponceau’s Essay on English Phonology; in the Transact. ThtLos. Sue. of 
Phi tad . vol. j. p. 236. New Series. 
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Aitr. VIII. — Narra/ire of a Sicnnd Expedition to the shores of 
the Polar Sea; in the. years 182$, and ISJ7. By Cav- 

'i' \ i n Fuankun, R.VN., F. It. S., ^.c. Commander ; and Dr. 
Riciiaudson, F. R. S., Ike..; Surgeon and Satnralist to the 
Expedition. Published by authority of the Right Honour- 
able the Secretary of Style for Colonial dl fairs. London: 
John Murray: lS2s. 

In our last number, we presented our readers with a sketch of 
the various attempts which had been made, down to the present 
time, to discover a North -west Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean ; and to ascertain accurately, the geography*of the 
northern coast and portion of the American continent. We re- 
turn again to ihe subject, for two reasons; in the first place, be- 
cause we look upon it as a most important and laudable under- 
taking, winch does credit to the spirit.and intelligence a$ the 
.ig<‘ ; and in the next place, becartse, either the zeal for pursuing 
it has abated, or the opinion of its importance has diminished, 
or th<; failure of entire success has disheartened its promoters, at 
the very moment, when, in our opinion, tlu; problem was on the 
eve of solution. To endeavour to penetrate through straits and 
passages, closed by ice during nine and ten mouths of the year, 
and acquire geographical knowledge of countries scarcely to be 
appmached by human beings, may appear 1o many persons a 
vvdii and useless attempt ; but those who have reflected onthe 
manner m which science Is. is made its advances, the giadual pro- 
gress, the apparently accidental steps, the very trifling circum- 
stances that have attended them, will hesitate before they decide on 
what discoveries are unaccompanied with practical benefits. Let 
us look hack one hundred years, and remember our ignorance of 
all iliat related to the Southern Ocean, how little of useful result 
the casual observer could see in long voyages made into unknown 
seas, round tlu wild, tempestuous, and dangerous promontory oi 
(’ape llom, and among little islands surrounded by coral reefs, 
and inhabited |>y an uncivilized people; let us then compare with 
it, the extensive and valuable eommeiee, which now spreads over 
those seas the canvass of many nations, and brings those islands, 
and the shores of the neighbouring continents, into advantageous 
and frequent intercourse w'ith the older world; after so doing, 
we shall be less inclined to assert Ihe uselessness ol efforts to 
point ouL new passage'*, and survey new regions in the north. 

IV hen the vast territories which # belong to the United States, 
on the western shore oi America, shall be brought, as ihey must 
he, at no distant lime, into communication with those on the 
east, and llieir inteiests in a commercial point of view, come to 
he consulted as part of the same vast empire, it is not to h< 
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believed (hat a coast not much farther from Columbia river 
than that of the White Sea is from Bristol in England, and re- 
quiring to reach it, a voyage through no higher northern lati- 
tudes, will be suffered to remain, not merely unexplored, but 
without that profitable intercourse which adventurous commerce 
never fails to discover in a traffic with regions, apparently the 
most inhospitable and desolate. It is not to be believed that the 
British, who through their fur companies have carried on, chic!lv 
by tedious and expensive journeys over land, and in a spirit ot 
commercial concealment, jealousy and monopoly, a lucrative 
trade over extensive countries approaching within a lew bundled 
miles of the shores of the Polar Ocean, would not derive im- 
nfense 1 benefit from the certain knowledge of a communication 
by sea, laid down from actual and accurate surveys, with tlio-c 
regions, even though the chance of using or passing thiough it 
should be frequently uncertain, and confined to a very short sea- 
son. It is not to he believed that the Russians, who are so keen- 
ly disposed to retain every portion of their vast empnc, and 
seem ,t.o guard with as much care, and extend with as mu. h pa 
tient perseverance, its limits towards the pole, as along the 
shores of the Caspian and Black Seas, can he insensible to the ad- 
vantages which would be opened by a communication between then 
capital and the eastern extremity of their dominions, considerably 
less distant in fact, than the present, one, and one half of which 
is through an open ;md well known sea, traversed in latitudes ten 
or fifteen degrees lower than that which bounds the empnc on 
the north ever can he. 

We are indeed well convinced that the survey of the shores of 
the Polar Sea, is very important in a commercial and national 
pointof view*, especially to the three nations we have mentioned; 
but vve confess, that were such not tin* ease, we should look upon 
these voyages as not in the slightest degree less honomable and 
useful in other respects. Every thing which enlarges the bounda- 
ries of science, confers in the end some benefit. Grand and va- 
luable theories are the result of practical examinations ; and the 
collection of a variety of facts, acquired under a ^ariety of cir- 
cumstances, is necessary to their correct formation. Many 
branches of knowledge are yet in their infancy ; of magnetism, 
the greatest discovery perhaps of modern limes, we yel know but 
little ; we are indeed acquainted with a few of its obvious inci- 
dents, but those which appeared to be the most certain, as they 
were the most striking, have been found by subsequent observa- 
tions to be subject to great, aijd as yet unaccountable variations: 
meteorology is a science of daily and hourly interest, yet its 
principles are confessedly still unsettled ; ho\v much have we 
yet to learn of chemistry, of geology, of natural history’, even 
of the character and habits of those of our own race, who have 
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been placed beyond the limits of ordinary observation ? The uti- 
lity and necessity of information on these points will not be de- 
nied, and it is to be acquired only'by expeditions such as those, 
to which we have referred. The results obtained from the voy- 
ages made by direction of the British government, during the 
last ten years, arew gratifying to every friend of science; and the 
liberality exhibited in their organization, and the skill with which 
they have been carried into effect, are as honourable to those who 
planned, as to the gallant, enterprising and intelligent men in- 
trusted with their execution. 

Nor should the zeal thus displayed in them be suffered to 
abate, until the great end is accomplished. To suppose tji3|g|i- 
peditions directed by human foresight, and without the 
experience, can always attain their object at once, is «.J|b 
without reilcction or knowledge. The accidents that 
therlo attended those to which we are alluding, have been fwttwsr 
and ies» disastrous than might have been anticipated ; the snfor- 
mation gained, pci hops greater. Of this any one will be con- 
vinced, who, looking at a map ten years old, sees the blank 
space between Baffin’s bay and Behring's straits, and compares 
it with one containing the discoveries that have been since made ; 
and who also examines the important facts with regard to the 
mariner’s compass, the currents of the ocean, botany, geology, 
natural history, and other branches of science which are collect- 
ed ami detailed in the several volumes hitherto published. Of a 
space occupying eighty or ninety degrees of longitude, entirely 
unexplored, if we except the slight observations of Mackenzie 
and llearne, there now remain but twenty-four degrees which 
have not been examined, and as to the greater portion accurately 
surveyed, and this in a few years, by a few voyages, and with 
almost no sacrifice of health or human life. Under these circum- 
stances we cannot but regret, that the spirit which has hitherto 
promoted these expeditions seems to have abated. We would 
willingly believe, that, this has arisen rather from the turbulent 
state of the British government during the last two years, than 
from a less dt^ree of liberality and zeal in the councils which 
succeeded Lotcl Liverpool’s administration — one which its op- 
ponents and perhaps the world geueially, with what truth we 
need not remark, were in the habit of considering as little atten- 
tive to the great and liberal interests of their country. 

As to our own government, we are ashamed to say with what 
slender hope we look forward to any measure, having for its 
end the extension and benefit of science. It is notorious that we 
have had but one president who possessed sufficient influence to 
induce congress to foster such objects ; and we believe that 
among the many virtues and illustrious qualities which wity 
make Mr. Jefferson more dear to his countrymen, as his actions 
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come to be seen, less obscured by the spirit of cotemporary 
party, none will stand higher than the noble and ardent zeal, 
with which he endeavoured ,*o open new sources of knowledge, 
and to promote the advance of science. TKe subsequent expedi- 
tions to the west, have indeed been conducted with skill ; they do 
credit, however, not to the legislature, ( bnt to the intelligent offi- 
cer of the government who contrived to bring within the scope 
of his official duties, what should have been effected with open- 
handed liberality, by the representatives of the nation. The ap- 
propriation of last winter, for an expedition to the southern 
ocean, limited as it was in amount, and confined as its objects 

B be,*we would gladly haifas the harbinger of a new spi- 
ngress, ami we trust it is only the first step towards a 
rd, not merely to commercial advantages, but to the. 
n of all branches of science. Such a cout. sc, while ho* 
to them, would be in full unison with the wishes and 
of their constituents. The enterprise and adventure 
merican people are not exceeded by any upon earth, 
men who would devote themselves as intensely as Iler- 
schel or Laplace to the useful investigations of science, could 
they be aided by the patronage of their country ; we have olli 
cers in our army and navy as prudent, intelligent, and skilful as 
Fitary, and as bold, energetic, and undaunted as Franklin ; ma- 
ny of them are now' wasting their time in dock-yards or distani 
stations, who wo til'd deeply feel the honour of being intrusted 
with a scientific enterprise, and bring back information, that 
would prove that the people of America think of something 
more than eternal conflicts about elections, and the mere promo 
tion of her individual interests. We would impress, if we could, 
on our statesmen, that the fame of a successful politician is tran- 
sient, that of a benefactor of mankind eternal — that the names 
of ministers and courtiers, as skilful and famous iu their own das 
as any can now hope to be, are scarcely remembered, while he 
ings more obscure are familiar to us as benefactors of all future 
time — that in general, the noblest reputation they can acquire, 
is connected only with the transitory events of a particular coun- 
try and age, while he who devotes his influence and talents to 
the extension of science, becomes an actor, whose theatre is the 
world, and whose lame is the grateful tribute of unborn genera 
tions, equally as ol those among whom he has chanced to live. 

In the article in our last number, to which we have already 
referred, our readers have found a brief notice, taken from pri- 
vate letters, ot the results, of the voyage vve are now about 
to consider, more at large. It will appear luo, from that arti- 
cle, that the expeditions sent out by the British government to 
discover a north-west passage, were twofold ; by sea, and by 
land. Of ’the lormer, those of captain Parry had lor their object 
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to proceed along the shores and coasts already known, from the 
eastward ; those of captain Beechcy in like manner from the 
westward ; but as it was wisely and truly conjectured, that igno- 
rance of the channels 'obstructions by ice, and the shortness of the 
seasons, might prevent these expeditions from reaching the same 
central point, it \^as deemed proper to make a third and inter- 
mediate exploration over "land to that point, and thence along the 
coast in both directions, towards each of the navigators. The 
conduct of this enterprise was committed to captain Franklin, 
who has zealously pursued it in two successive voyages, and 
though he has not yet attained the main end of arriving at the 
surveys made by his fellow labourers, he has advanced so.Jaas-f®- 
wards it, and with so much success, as to hold out veEg*ffe!# ate 
probability of its ultimate accomplishment. The navsmjMHK- 
tion of captain Beechey traced the sea -coast from the jM l|ljlfl|i 
far as 15fi° 21 ' of west longitude. Captain Parry, in 
voyage, penetrated from the Atlantic Jo cape Garry, in^f§^|||;- 
tude 92° f*' W. and latitude 72° 30’ N\ In his second vowR^ 
he laid down, with the aid of the Esquimaux, the regular, csttt 
•f the continent to the south-west, shore of Melville .peninsula, ifl 
latitude 66 ° N. and longitude 89° W. ; he had indeed, in hisft&t 
voyage, reached as far as 1 13° W., but it was under a latitude. ao 
far to the north, that it is most probable the coast will be fottUd 
rather to connect with the shores along which he passed in feis 
uvo subsequent voyages. Fixing, therefore,* the extreme points 
of the. naval expeditions at 92° and 156°, ft left a Hue of coast to 
be/liscovered, stretching nearly along the seventieth degree of 
north latitude, for a distance of sixty degrees of longitude, or 
less than fifteen hundred miles. This coast was entirely unexplor- 
ed and unknown, before the examinations of captain Franklin, 
with the exception of two points, the one in longitude 115° 36' 
W., near the mouth of Coppermine river, where Hearne 
thought, he saw the sea, in 1771 ; and the other in longitude 
\ 31° W., where Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in July 1779, reach- 
ed the tide water of the Polar ocean, though he never entirely 
left the banka of the river, which he had descended. 

It was under these circumstances that captain Franklin made 
his journey, in the year 1819, from York Factory, at the south 
end of Hudson’s bay, to the Polar sea, at the mouth of Hearne’s 
or Coppermine river. Of this expedition we have already given 
a sufficient sketch, and it will here be necessary merely to re- 
peal, that it resulted in the complete survey of the coast from 
that point eastward to cape Tur#iagain, which is in longitude 
109° 25' W., and^ only about four hundred and fifyy miles from 
the Atlantic survey of captain Parry. The return of the party was 
attended'with some heart-rending incidents, and with scenes of 
almost unparalleled suffering ; but these arose from peculiar 
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causes, which it was not difficult to obviate on anpther occasion, 
while the main object of the expedition was, so far as it went, 
successfully performed, and the practicability and propriety of its 
further prosecution fully established. 

The year after his return, therefore, the British government 
determined to send captain Franklin a second time to the shores 
of the Polar sea, for the purpose o( prosecuting the survey of 
the coast, wcstwardly from the mouth of Coppermine river to lev 
cape, or the spot eastward of it, where he should unite his survey 
with that made from the Pacific by captain Beechoy in the sloop 
of war Blossom, and thus complete the examination of the whole 
c oas t, with .the exception of that.' portion which lies between 
cape Tiyn again, and cape Garry or Melville peninsula. He 
c^^gottced his preparations forthwith, and having learnt by 
ti^ppintperience, the necessity of having supplies of provi- 
s lj§fe ahd all other arrangements carefully made beforehand, he 
e^^K^ed the year 1824 in sending stores to places which he sc- 
depots ; in having useful and /it men collected at such 
ofPlhe factories of the fur companies, as would enable them to 
advance as far as possible on their way in the following spring, 
before they should be overtaken by himself; and in making the 
necessary equipments for the expedition by water, as well as 
lgnd> These consisted of boats, provisions, scientific instru- 
ments, clothing, arms, and necessary baggage, all of which wore 
of a nature to unite compactness, small weight and bulk, strength, 
and convenience, with the greatest possible utility. The boats 
were four in number, and constructed under captain Franklin’s 
own superintendence ; he was aware that though the birch bark 
canoes, uniting lightness and facility of repair, with speed, were 
wellad.apted for navigating the rivers of this country", they were 
much too light to bear the concussion of waves in a rough 
sea, and still less fitted, from the tenderness of the bark, for 
coiguBg contact with ice. He therefore had three boats built, 
as much like northern canoes as was consistent with the stabili- 
ty and capacity required for their voyage at sea. 

“ They were built of ash, both ends exactly alike, an<l fitted to be- si cored 
either with a sweep or a rudder. The largest, twenty-six feet long, and live 
feet four inches broad, was adapted for six rowers, a steersman, and an officer ; 
it could be borne on the shoulders of six men, and was found, on trial, to be ca- 
pable of carrying three tons weight, in addition to the crew. The two others 
were each twenty-four feet long, four feet ten inches broad, anil capable of re- 
ceiving a crew of five men, a steersman, and an officer, with an additional 
weight of two and a half tons.” 

The fourth boat was a littl$ vessel named the Walnut-shell, 
invented and constructed by colonel Patley : 

“ Its length was nine feet, its breath four feel four inches, and it was framed 
of well seasoned ash, fastened with thongs, covered with Mr. Mackintosh’s pre- 
pared canvass,* and shaped like one valve of a walnut-shell, whence its appclla 
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lion. It weighed only eighty-five pounds, could, when taken to pieces, he made 
up in five or six parcels, and was capable of being put together in less than 
twenty minutes.” 

Every thing being thus satisfactorily prepared, captain Frank- 
lin embarked at Liverpool, with the other officers, among whom 
were the tried companions of his previous voyage, Dr. Richard- 
son and lieutenant Back,* on board the American packet ship 
Columbia, for New-York. They sailed on the Kith of February 
1 825, and zeached the United States on the 15th of March: — 

“Our baggage and stores,” says Captain Franklin, “were instantly passed 
through the custom-house, without inspection ; cards of admission to the public 
scientific institutions, were forwarded to us the same evening $ ayd, during our 
stay, every other mark of attention was shown by the civil and naval authori- 
ties, as well as by private individuals, indicating the lively interest which they 
look in our enterprise. At Albany, we experienced similar civilities. E% tqry 
body seemed to desire our success, and a fervent prayer for our p rese rvu t ioakjfd 
welfare, was offered up by the reverend Dr. Christie, the minister of the clug'&h 
that we attended. The honourable lie Witt Clinton, the governor of 
» ssi i red me, that had we not been accompanied by,a gentleman so conveQHindn 
the different routes and modes of travelling, as Air. Buchanan, (the British con- 
sul at New York,) he would have sent his son with us, or would himself have 
"oiuluclcd us to the confines of the state.” * 

Crossing into Canada, at the Falls of Niagara, the party ra- 
pidly pursued their way by Lake Simcoe, Lake Huron, the 
Sauil de St. Marie, Lake Superior, and the Lake of the Woods, 
to Cumberland House, a post of considerable importance, be- 
longing to the Hudson Bay company. Leaving this place on 
the 17th of June, they resumed their voyage, and, proceeding 
along English river and Deep river, overtook the boats, which, 
.is we have mentioned, had been put forward early in the spring, 
in Methye river, at sunrise on the 29th of June. Here, then, 
the journey may be said properly to commence. The men were 
in high spirits on being joined by their officers, the boats and 
stores were found m gfiod order, and the whole party proceeded 
gaily forward towards - Slave lake. After passing the Methye 
portage, their course was changed from an ascending to a de- 
scending one; and with the current of the streams in their fa- 
vour, though Ijaving several difficult and even dangerous rapids 
to pass, they reached Fort Resolution, an establishment of the 
Hudson Bay company, on the south shore of Slave lake, ex- 
actly one month after they had joined the boats. 

All the portages being now passed, and the rest of the passage 
to the Polar sea, being practicable for boats, the Canadian voy- 
agers by whom captain Franklin w T as attended, gave an instance 
of that gaiety and vivacity of character, which no one who has 
ever visited Canada, can have failed to remark ; thijy requested 
that they might be allowed to commemorate their arrival by a 
dance; and, though they had been paddling for thirty-six out of 
the thirty-nine preceding hours, they kept up their favourite 
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amusement until daylight, to the music of bagpipes, relieved 
occasionally by the Jew’s harp. These men, indeed, seem to re- 
tain all the vivacity of theia French ancestors, unchilled by the 
cold regions in which they dwell, unabated by the life of exces- 
sive labour which they lead. No sight is more pleasing, than to 
behold them, clad in their gray cloaks, with pointed hoods hang- 
ing down the hack, singing gaily, as they guide their canoes 
down the rapids, or collect on the shores at evening, to eat their 
simple and frugal meal. They are fond of amusement, being al- 
ways ready for a dance, and generally carrying in their pockets a 
pack of soiled cards, with which they will sit, and play together 
in little groups, whenever accident permits. They are however 
activej enterprising, and laborious to a remarkable degree, while 
engaged in the arduous duties of their voyages, which arc at 
tebded with uncommon hardships. At Fort Resolution, also, 
captain Franklin met two Copper Indian chiefs, whom he had 
knov^n on his previous, journey, and who, having heard of lus 
coming, had been waiting two months, for the express purpose 
of seeing him. They displayed their delight at again meeting 
him and his companions, by repeatedly seizing their hands, 
pressing them against their hearts, and exclaiming, “ How 
much we regret that we cannot tell what we feel for you here!” 
They assured him, that, though they had been at war with the 
tribe of Dog-Ribs, for the last three years, they had consented 
to make peace, froth a desire that no impediment might be placed 
in the way of his expedition ; and when asked whether they 
w'ould go to hunt for the party, when they should arrive at win- 
ter-quarters on Bear Jake, which Jay near the hunting-grounds 
of their enemies, they replied, “Our hearts will he with them, 
hut we will not go to those parts where the bones of our mur- 
dered brethren lie, for fear our bad passions might be aroused 
at the sight of their graves, and we should be templed to re- 
new the war, by the recollection of their death. Let the Dog- 
Ribs who live in the neighbourhood of Bear lake, furnish them 
with meat, though they are our enemies.” 

On Sunday the 31st of July, they left Fort Resolution, and 
crossing Slave lake, entered Mackenzie, or Grand river, as it 
is called by the hunters, which flows from its north-western ex- 
tremity'. Sailing down this river, they reached on the 7th of 
August, Fort Norman, another post of the Hudson Bay com- 
pany, five hundred and seventy-four miles from Fort Resolution. 
The arrival of the party had been so rapid, that, although they 
were now within four days’* journey of Bear lake, where they 
had proposed stopping until the succeeding spring, they had yet 
five or six weeks of open season, and every prospect of favour- 
able weather. Captain Franklin resolved, under these circum- 
stances, on flushing forward at once, towards the sea, to collect. 
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for the benefit gf their voyage next year, whatever information 
he could relative to the Indians on the coast, the state of the ice. 
and the prospect of a supply of provisions. He left l)r. Rich- 
ardson, with a small pqrty, to explore the shores of Bear lake, 
where it approached nearest to Coppermine river, and to fix on 
a place to which he mi^ht return the following year, should he 
find it expedient, from the jnouth of that river; while lieute- 
nant Back remained with the residue of the men, to prepare all 
that was necessary for the comfortable residence of the expedi- 
tion, at the spot which had been selected for winter-quarters. 
'Phis was named Fort Franklin, and is at the point where the 
river which runs from Beah lake, into the Maakenzie, de- 
bouches from the lake. It is in latitude 65° 11’ 56” N., ttnd in 
longitude 123° 12' 41” W. 

Captain Franklin and his small party accordingly left their 
companions in one of the English boats, on the 8th of August, 
and proceeded with a fair wind and a current of two miles and a 
half per hour, swiftly down the river, wliich generally vaned in 
width from two to four miles. They met and received supplies 
of fresh meat from occasional parties of Indians who inhabit the 
banks, but these were few in number, and in a state of great 
wretchedness and poverty, possessing neither the haughty, gal- 
lant and adventurous spirit of the more southern tribes, nor the 
shrewdness, ingenuity, inquisitiveness and audacity, which cha- 
racterize the Esquimaux. On the 10th they’reached Fort Good 
Hope, the most northern of the Hudson Bay company’s estab- 
lishments, distant about two thousand miles from Cumberland 
House, and two hundred from the ocean. About ninety miles be- 
low this post, they entered the delta of Mackenzie river, and op- 
posite its mouth, at sunset, on the 16th of August, in latitude 69' J 
26' N. longitude 135° 41' W., the boat touched Garry island, 
on the beach of which the Polar sea rolled in all its majesty, en- 
tirely free from ice, presenting no visible obstruction to naviga- 
tion, and filled with seals, and black and white whales, which 
sported freely on its waves. 

“ The men,” frays Captain Franklin, “pitched the tent on the *beach, and 1 
caused the silk iinion-ftug to he hoisted, which my deeply lamented wife had 
made and presented to me, as a parting gift; under the express injunction thu* 
it was not to be unfurled befotc the expedition reached the sea. I will not at- 
tempt to describe my emotions as it expanded to the breeze; however natural 
and for the moment lric^stible, f felt that it was my duty to suppress them, and 
that I had no ri^lit, by an indulgence of my own sorrows, to cloud the animated 
countenances ot my companion*-. Joining, therefore, with the best grace that [ 
could command, m th ^ Helmut, l endeavoured to return, with coi 

responding* cheerfulness, then w arm ongfatulntions on having 1 thus planted the 
British Hag on tins remote island of the Polar Sea. , 

Some spirits which had been saved lor the occasion, were issued to the men; 
aiul with thj’i e fervent cheers, they dr ink the health of our beloved monarch, and 
the continued success of our enlerp ise. Mr Kendall and I had also reserves 

j huh- of our b’\md\, m oide 'debratc this interesting* oven* . hul Baptiste 
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(one of the Canadian voyageurs attached to the expedition>in his delight at be 
holding the sea, had set before us some salt water, which having been mixed 
with the brandy before the mistake was discovered, we were reluctantly obliged 
to forego the intended draught, anii to use it in the njore classical form of a liba 
tion poured on the ground. *■ 

** Baptiste, on discovering that he had actually reached the ocean, stuck hk 
feathers in his hat, and exultingly exclaimed, “ no^ that 1 am one of the gens dt 
la mer, you shall see how active "l will be, and lw>w I will'crow over the gens du 
nordf” the name by which the Ashabascan voyagers are designated.” 

The next morning, two letters were written to captain Parry, 
with an account of the progress already made, one of which was 
deposited at the foot of a signal pole, so erected as to attract his 
notice should he reach that part of the ocean, and the other was 
encased in a water-proof box, and committed to the waves. 

On the 18th of August, a gale having set in from the north- 
west, and the thermometer rapidly fallen from 68° to 51°, it was 
deemed prudent to turn again towards the south. Though they 
fell in with many Indians along the shores, they saw no JCsqm 
maux* whom they were particularly desirous to meet and concili- 
ate, and reached Fort Franklin on the evening of the 5th of Sep- 
tember, where it may he supposed they were joyously welcom- 
ed by Dr. Richardson, lieutenant Back, and the rest of then 
companions. 

The residence of the party during the winter months, in the 
midst of snows, cannot of course afford much that requires notice. 
They contrived, hawever, by constant and useful occupation, to 
make it pass pleasantly away. The officers made many scientific 
observations, and their variety and accuracy merit the highest 
praise. The hunters and men attached to the expedition, found 
employment in procuring provisions, in building a new boat, 
and in occasional excursions to the neighbouring posts of the 
Hudson Bay company, and the fisheries at different parts of 
Bear lake. r I'he number of persons belonging to the establish- 
ment amounted to fifty, consisting of live officers, nineteen Bri- 
tish seamen, mariners, and voyagers, nine Canadians, two Esqui- 
maux, five Chipevvyan hunters, three women, six children, and 
one Indian lad. In addition to these, there were constantly par- 
ties of Dog-Rib Indians who hung about the fort, to beg what 
they could, and when nothing was to be procured in that way, 
to steal from the fishing nets, and even seize the offal that was 
thrown out. Their state, indeed, was one of great degradation ; 
they hunted little, were for the most part idle and worthless, 
though not offensive, subsisting precariously and chiefly on fish, 
and wandering about from ptace to place as want compelled them, 
in small parties, and often perishing from hunger. A fact which 
captain Franklin records, affords a striking* instance of theii 
wretched lives and precarious existence, as well as of the callous* 
ness of feeling which they produce. 
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“In March, som^ Chipewyan lmnters attached to the expedition, who had 
been absent since Christmas, returned to Fort Franklin with their families, and 
brought with them a Dog-Rib girl, about twelve years old, who had been de- 
serted by her tribe. Whqi they found her,‘*she was in the last stage of weak- 
ness from famine, sitting by* the expiring embers of a fire, and but for their 
timely appearance, death must soon have ended her sufferings. They fed and 
clothed her, and waited until she gained strength to accompany them. The 
wretches who had abandoned tfje poor creature, were on their way to a fishing 
station, which they knew to he ve*y productive, and not above a day’s march 
distant. She was unable to keep the pace at which they chose to proceed, and 
having no near relation but an aged aunt, who could not assist her, they It ft her 
at an encampment without any food. The hunters met this party of Indians about 
a month afterwards , when they were living in abundance. The girl, by that 
time, had perfectly recovered her strength, and they desired that she should be 
rcstoicd to them, but the hunters firm 1/ resisted their importunity, and one of them 
adopted her as Ins own child. It is singular, that she w as the only femate of the 
tribe that could be called good looking. Her Indian name was \ton-larrce, which 
the interpreter translated Burnt-weed. When the Indians came to the fort, I took 
the first opportunity of their being assembled in the hall, to send for the huntfers 
and their wives, and to rew ard them by a substantial present of clothing and am- 
munition. 1 also gave them some neat steel instruments, consisting of gimblets 
and other useful articles winch they were desined to preserve, and show to 
other Indians, as a testimony of our approbation of their humanity. A present 
was also bestowed upon the girl, and then the Dog-Ribs were addressed as to 
their unfeeling conduct towards her. They listened quietly, and merely stated 
her weakness as the cause. There is little doubt but that the transactions of 
this day, were canvassed afterwards, and it is to he hoped that the knowledge of 
our sentiments gaming circulation, may induce a discontinuance of then* inhuman 
practices.” 

Whenever opportunity ottered, captain Franklin in the same 
manner seized the occasion with true benevolence, to add to the 
comforts of these poor creatures, and enlighten them by practi- 
cal advice and instruction; nor is it to be doubted, that in many 
points, their habits will be improved by his efforts. This effect 
has, indeed, been already produced even by’ the residence among 
them of the traders, wild and irregular as their lives and habits 
must necessarily be; and a very considerable melioration is per- 
ceptible in the moral character of the savages, since the time of 
Mackenzie and Hearne. Infanticide is mentioned by the latter, 
as a common crime among the northern Indians ; captain Frank- 
lin, however, states that it is now very’ rarely practised, and but 
one instance ^recorded by him, as falling within his otyn know- 
ledge ; this too was among the Dog-Ribs, the most indolent and 
dishonest tribe with which he had dealings, when they were re- 
duced by famine to extreme suffering. Even this instance also, 
is compensated by a melancholy and interesting scene, which 
occurred during their winter residence at Fort Franklin. 

“The wife of one of the Dog-Ril> liunters, brought her only child, a female, 
for medical advice. As she entered the room, it was evident that the hand ot 
death was upon it. In the absence of Dr. Richardson, who happened to be out, 
all the remedies were upplied that were judged likely to be of ’service; and as 
soon as he returned, there being yet a faint pulsation, other means were tried, 
but in vain. "So gentle was its last sigh, that the mother was not at first aware <ii 
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its death, and continued to press the child against her boson}. As soon, however, 
as slu* perceived that life had fled, she cast herself on the floor in agony, height 
ened by the consciousness of having delayed to seek relief till too late, and by 
apprehension of the anger of her hhsband, »vho was fittingly attached to the child 
The Indians evinced their participation in her affliction, by silence, and a strong 
expression of pity in their countenances. At the dawn of day, the poor creature, 
though almost exhausted by her ceaseless lamentation, earned the body across 
the lake for interment.” • * 

To the occupations of Ihe party* occasional amusements were 
added, especially during ihe long winter evenings ; a school was 
opened three times a week, and the men attached to the expedi- 
tion were taught by the officers; Dr. Richardson delivered a 
weekly covrse of lectures on geology; the hall of the large build 
ing was thrown open for the men to play any game they chose, 
being always cheerfully' joined by the officers; dances, enlivened 
by the music of a violin and bag-pipes, were frequent ; and at 
Chrismas and New- Year the festivities were as good humoured, 
lively and gay, as if the travellers had been sporting around their 
oyvn firesides. It is not indeed often that a party so various in 
language and manners meet under the same roof — there were En- 
glishmen, Highlanders, Canadians, Esquimaux, Indian.'., and 
hunters; and English, Gaelic, French and Indian were indiscri- 
minately heard,* from the lips of those who were engaged in the 
same innocent revels. 

On the 15th of June, the new boat, named the Reliance, ol 
similar dimensions to the Lion, the largest of those brought from 
England, was launched ; and on Saturday, the 2-lth, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, the whole party set sail on Dear Juki 
river. They pursued their eomse down the Mackenzie, as' cap- 
tain Franklin had done with his small party the preceding sum 
mer», until they arrived at point Separation, the commencement 
of the delta, where the two divisions were to part, the one <e 
explore the western, and the other the eastern coast. Alter di- 
viding the stores and equipments between them, and each being 
fully provided for a voyage of three months, captain Franklin 
and lieutenant ILck embarked with fourteen men, including Au 
guslus, the excellent Esquimaux interpreter, in the Lion and 
Reliance, on the western channel, learn g Dr, llichardson and 
lieutenant Kendall, with the othei Esquimaux and nine men, to 
pursue their voyage down the fasUon outlet. 

Captain Franklin readied tin ocf-an, <;n the 7th of July, and 
on the same day fdi in with the Esquimaux for the first, time. 
A large body or tribe of this nation, which dwelt on the eastern 
bank of the Mackenzie, had passed over for the purpose of fish- 
ing, and were now encamped on the sea shore. They* appear ne- 
ver before lo have seen a white man, and at* first were disposed 
to hold a friendly intercourse. Every effort was made to conci- 
liate and keep oo the best fi rms with them, by prudent beha 
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viour, kind language, and numerous presents. Augustus, the Es- 
quimaux attached to the expedition, understood their language, 
except in a few instances, it being only a different dialect of his 
own ; indeed, they resembled strongly, and in all prominent 
points, the other tribes of Esquimaux, who had been visited and 
described by captain Parry. Accident, however, brought to 
their knowledge the quantity .and variety of articles, highly va- 
luable to them, which were in the boats, and which had been 
prudently concealed ; they became immediately so inflamed with 
a desire to possess them, that they at once proceeded to attack 
and rob the boats, and concerted a plan for the murder of the 
whole party. This was completely frustrated by the* admirable 
conduct of the commander, which is above all praise, and* pre- 
sents, in our opinion, an instance of one of the most prudent 
and benevolent, as well as successful interviews with a tribe of 
hostile savages, we have ever met with. The behaviour of his no- 
ble little interpreter is not less praiseworthy, and his speech to 
the plunderers is an admirable specimen of native logic, elo- 
quence, and courage. We shall give our readers an extract, 
which though long, will not, we are sure, in the least fatigue 
them. 

44 The water had now ebbed so far, that it was not knee deep at the boats, 
and the younger men wading in crowds around us, tried to steal everything 
within their react) ; slyly, however, and with so much dexterity, as almost toes- 
< ape detection. The moment this disposition was manifested, [ directed the 
crews not to suffer any one to come alongside, and jdesired Augustus to tell 
chiefs, who remained seated in the Lion, that the noise and confusion occa- 
sioned by the crowd around the boats, greatly impeded our exertions ; and that 
d they would go on shore ami Iea\e us for the present, we would hereafter re- 
turn from the ship, which we expected to meet near this part of the coast, with 
a more abundant supply of goods. They received this communication with 
much apparent satisfaction, and jumping out of the boats, repeated the speech 
aloud to their companions. From the general exclamation of 4 icyma * which fol- 
lowed, and from perceiving main of the elderly men let ire to a distance, I con- 
ceived that they acquiesced in tin* propriety of the suggestion, and that they 
v, ei e going- away ; hut l was much deceived. They only u tired to concert a 
plan of attack, and returned in a short time, shouting- some words which Au- 
gustus could not make out. He soon however discovered their import, by two 
of the three chiefs who were on hoard the Kehance, jumping* out, and witii the 
others who hurrie<l # to their assistance, dragging her towards the south shore oi 
ihe river. 

44 As soon as 1 perceived this, T directed the Lion’s crew to endeavour to fol 
low her ; but mir boat remained fast, until the Esquimaux lent their aid, and drag 
ged her alter the Reliance. Two of the most powerful men jumped on board at 
the same time, seized me by the wrists, and forced me to sit between them ; and 
as l shook them loose two or three times, a third Esquimaux took his station in 
front, to catch my arm whenever l attempted to lift my gun, or the broad dag- 
ger winch hung by my side. The whole way to the slum*, they kept repeating 
the word 4 ivynia % * beating gently my left biTrast with their hands, and pressing 
mine against their breasts. As we leached the beach, two oorrnftks full of wo- 
men arrived, and the 1 try mas* and vociferations were redoubled. Tin Reliance 
was first brought to the shore, and the Lion close to htr, a few seconds after- 
wards. The three men who held me now leaped ashore, and those who had re 
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mained in their canoes, taking them out of the water, carried them to a little 
distance. A numerous party then drawing their knives, and stripping them- 
selves to the waist, van to the Reliance, and having first hauled her as far up as • 
they could, began a regular pillage, handing the articles to the women, who, 
ranged in a row behind, quickly conveyed them wit of sight. Lieutenant Back 
and his crew strenuously bin good huinoiiredly resisted the attack, and rescued 
many things from their grasp, but they were overpowered by numbers, and had 
even some difficulty in preserving their arms. . One fellow had the audacity to 
snatch Vivier\s knife from Ins breasi, and to cut the buttons from his coat, 
whilst three stout Esquimaux surrounded lieutenant Ba^k with uplifted dag- 
gers, and were incessant in their demands for whatever attracted their atten- 
tion, especially the anchor buttons which he wore on his waistcoat. In this junc- 
ture, a young chief coming to his aid, drove the assailants away. In their retreat 
they carried off a wr.ting desk and eloak, which the chief rescued, and then 
scaling himsedf on lieutenant Back’s knee, he endeavoured to persuade his 
countrymen to desist, by vociferating * ley nut, tcymuf and was indeed very ac- 
tive in saving whatever lie could from their depredations. The Lion had hither- 
to been beset by smaller numbers, and her crew, by firmly keeping their seats 
on the cover spread over the cargo, and by beating the natives off with the but- 
ends of their muskets, had been able to prevent any article of importance from 
being carried away. But as soon as I perceived that the work of phuukr was 
going* on so actively in the Reliance, I went with Augustus to assist in repress- 
ing the tumult ; and our bold and active little mterpieier rushed among the 
crou y (| on shoie, and harangued them on their treacherous conduct, until lie was 
actually hoarse. In a short time, however, 1 was summoned back, for tin* Esqui- 
maux had now commenced in earnest to plunder the Lion, and on my letmn, I 
found tne sides of the noat lined with men as thick as tin \ could stand, bran- 
dishing their knives u\ the most fiirums manner, and attempting to seize every 
thing that was moveable, whilst anothei party was ranged on the outside, ready 
to bear away the stolen goods. The Lion’s crew still Kept their seats, but as it 
was impossible for so small a number to kee p off such a formidable and deter- 
mined bod), several articles were curried off. Our principal object was to pre- 
vent the loss of the arms,** oars, or masts, or any thing on which the continuance 
of the voyage, or our personal safety depended Many attempts were made to 
purloin the box containing the astronomical instruments, and Duncan, after Virice 
rescuing it from their hands, made it fast to his leg with a cord, determined that 
they should drag him away also, if they took it. 

44 The struggle was now beginning to assume a more serious complexion, when 
on a sudden the whole of the Esquimaux fled, and hid themselves behind the drift 
timber and canoes on the beach. It appears that by the exertions of the crew, 
the Reliance was again afloat, and lieutenant Back, judging that this was the 
proper moment for more active interference, directed his men to level their mus- 
kets, and had thus produced the sudden panic. The Lion happily floated soon af- 
ter, and both were retiring from the beach, when the Esquimaux having reco- 
vered from their consternation, put their kaiyacks in the water, and were pre- 
paring to follow us ; but 1 desired Augustus to say that l wquld shoot the first 
man who came within range of our muskets, which prevented them. 

* 6 it was now about eight o’clock in the evening, and we had been engaged in 
this harassing contest for several hours, yet the only things of importance which 
they had carried off, were the mess canteens and kettles, a tent, a bale contain- 
ing some blankets and shots, one of the men’s bags, and the gib sails. The 
other articles they took, could well be spared, and they would in fact have been 
distributed among them, had they remained quiet. The place to which the 
boats were dragged, is designated as Pillage point. 

44 1 was now determined, howevty, to keep them at bay, and to convince them, 
if they made any further attempts to annoy us, that out* forbearance arose from 
good will, and not from the want of power to punish Bern. We had not gone 
above a quarter of a mile from Pillage point, when our boat' again took the 
ground, at the distance of one oumlred and fifty yards from the shore; and, hav- 
ing ascertained by the men wading in every direction, that there was no deeper 
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water, we made the boats fast side by side, and remained in that situation five 
hours. 

“ Shortly after the boats had been secured, seven or eight of the natives walk- 
ed along the beach, and, carrying on a conversation with Augustus, invited him 
to a conference on shore. I%was at first very unwilling to permit him to go, but 
the brave little fellow entreated so earnestly, that 1 would sutler him to land 
and reprove the Esquimaux for their conduct, that l at length consented, and 
the more readily, on seeing tha+.the young chief who had acted in so friendly a 
manner, was among the number on the beach. By the time that Augustus 
reached the shore, the number of Esquimaux amounted to forty ; and we watch* 
ed with great anxiety, the animated conversation he carried on with them. On 
his return, he told us that its purport was as follows : — 4 Your conduct, * said 
he, * ha-v been very bad, and unlike all other Esquimaux. Some of you even 
stoic fioin me, your countryman, but that 1 do not mind ; I only regret, that you 
should have treated in this violent manner, the white people wh(*came solely to 
do } on kindness. My tribe were in the same unhappy state in which you now 
are, ludore the white people came to Churchill, but at present they are supplied 
with e\ciy thing they need, and you see that i am well clothed ; I get all that I 
want, and arn very comfortable. You cannot expect, after the transactions of 
this day, that these people will ever bring goods to your country again, unless 
you show e out r. a ion, by returning the stolen goods. The white people love the 
Esquimaux, and wish to show them the same kindness that they bestow upon the 
Indians do not deceive yourselves, and suppose that they are afraid of you* l 
tell you they are not, ami tnat it is entirely owing to their humanity that many 
ol you weie not killed to-day ; for they have all guns with which tlfey can 
destroy you, whether near or at a distance. 1 also have a gun, and can assure 
von, that if a white man had fallen, 1 would have been the first to revenge hi* 

death/ 

44 The veracity of Augustus was beyond all question with us; such a speech 
delhered in a eirch of forty armed men, was a remarkable instance of personal 
coinage. We could perceive by the shouts of applause with which they filled 
the pauses in his harangue, that they assented to his ai%ument% and He told us 
that they had expressed great sorrow for having given us so much cause for of- 
fence, and pleaded, in mitigation of their conduct, that they had never seen 
v Ifju people before; that every tiling m our possession was so new and so de- 
sirable, that they could not resist the temptation of stealing; and begged him 
to assure in that they never would do the like again, for they were anxious to be 
on turns of friendship with us, that they might partake of the benefits which 
his tiibe derived from their inteicour.se with the white people. I told Augustus 
to put their sincerity to the test, by desiring them to bring back a large kettle 
and the tent, which they did, together with some shoes, having sent for them to 
the island whither they had been conveyed. After this act of restitution, Au- 
gustus requested to be permitted to join a dance to which they had invited him, 
and lie was for upwards of an hour engaged in dancing and singing with all his 
might, in the midst of a company who were ail armed with knives, bows, and 
arrows. He afterwards told us, that he was much delighted in finding that the 
words of the song, and the different attitudes of the dances, were precisely si- 
milar to those used m his own country, when a friendly meeting took place with 
.^rangers. 

“ 'Hus account would be incomplete, without mentioning some communications 
made to us in the month oi August following. We then learned that the Esqui- 
maux were aetpated by the most friendly feelings towards us, until one of them, 
accidentally discovering what the boats contained, proposed to the younger men 
to pillage them. This suggestion was buzzed about, and led to the conference 
of the old men, when 1 desired them to go away, m winch the robbery was de- 
cided upon, and a pretty general w ish expressed that it should be attended With 
the total massacre of* the whole party. Providentially, a few suggested the im- 
propriety of including Augustus, and for a reason which could scarcely h^ve 
been imagined. 4 If w e kill him,* said they, * no more white people will visit 
our lands, and we shall lose the opportunity of getting another supply of their 
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valuable ponds ; but if we spare him, he can be sent back with a story we shall 
invent, to induce another party of white people to come among us.’ This ar- 
gument prevailed at the time; but, after the interviews with Augustus at the 
dunce, they retired to their island, ’where they were so much inflamed by the 
S’ght of the valuable articles which they had obtained, thatthev all, without ex- 
ception, regretted they had allowed us to escape. While in this frame of mind, 
a very artful plan was laid for tl ■ destruction of the party, including Augustus, 
whom they conceived to be s< firmly attached, to us, that it was in vain to at- 
tempt to win him to their causi . Through, the blessing of Providence, their 
scheme was f-ustrated. ” 

The expedition had not proceeded many miles farther along 
the coa*t, when they met wilh another encampment of Esqui- 
maux. With these they held the most friendly and peaceable 
communication for two days, Augustus becoming perfectly domes- 
ticated'among them, and passing the night at their tents. They 
received the presents offered to them with great delight, purchas- 
ed fish-hooks, awls, rings, &c. which they hung about their per- 
sons as ornaments, sat with the utmost complacency to have their 
pictures taken, and promised to give their aid against any at- 
tack that might be threatened by the adjoining tribe. They seem 
to be /arther advanced in the arts necessary for subsistence and 
comfort, than the Indians among whom the expedition wintered: 
and their houses, which are built of driftw ood, appeared extreme- 
ly close and warm. 

The party now pushed forward along the coast, with great in- 
dustry, cultivating as occasion served, a friendly intercourse with 
the natives whom thtey met from time to time, and making Iheir 
astronomical, geographical and scientific observations, with the 
utmost regularity and care. This attention, indeed, renders cap- 
tain Franklin’s narrative invaluable, and though the great object 
of the expedition be not completely attained, the results thus ac- 
quired fully compensate, for the labour, expense, and time be- 
stowed on it. The coast proved to he much more unfavourable 
to the rapid prosecution of their voyage, than might have been 
expected. On account of the lowness and shallowness of the 
shores, fields of icc, not indeed very lofty, or large, but still ef- 
fectually impeding navigation, stretched so far out, and were in- 
tersected by such narrow channels, as constantly ,.to force the 
boats aground, or compel the crews to draw them from one pool 
to another. Whether on this account it might not have been 
fottbd more useful to stretch farther out to sea, we are not pre- 
paid to say, but certainly there seems nothing in the narrative 
to "Contradict a belief, that a more open and regular passage would 
thelre have been obtained. Fogs, too, were more than usually 
pretalent during this summer, #nd greatly impeded the progress 
of die expedition. The coast was low and swampy, extending in 
a perfect flat (or a considerable distance inland, ‘to the base of the 
Rocky mountains, which rose in detached ridges, presenting 
peaks of great sharpness and irregularity of outline, covered for 
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the most part \vith snow. A range of small islands, generally 
mud banks elevated fifteen or twenty feet above the water, ex- 
tended parallel with the shore, and the innumerable reefs which 
ran out from them, were obstacles at once unavoidable and dan- 
gerous. 

On the 31st of July, in longitude 141° W., the expedition 
passed point Demarcation*, the boundary between the British and 
Russian dominions on the northern coast of America. This point 
seemed to be much resorted to by the Esquimaux, as many win- 
ter houses and several large stages were found there, on which 
bundles of seal and deer skins, and snow shoes netted with 
cords of deer skin, similar to 'those used by the Indians on the 
Mackenzie, were deposited. Three days after, they saw several 
other huts, and sledges lying near them, which indicated a recent 
encampment, but they met with no human beings. On the 4th, 
however, as they doubled point Manning, they descried a collec- 
tion of tents planted on a low island, with many oomiacks, kai- 
yacks and dogs around them. The Esquimaux being fast asleep, 
Augustus was desired to hail them, and after two or three loud 
calls, a female appeared in a stale of nudity ; after a few seconds, 
she called out to her husband, who awoke at the first soqnd of 
her voice, and shouted out that strangers were close at hand ; the 
alarm was instantly caught, and the whole space between the 
tents and the water was in a few minutes covered with armed, 
though naked men. It is easier to imagine than describe the con- 
sternation and wonder of the people, thus suddenly roused from 
sleep, to behold a race of beings so different in appearance, of 
wlfose existence they bad never heard. Captain Franklin had 
the boats rowed immediately towards the shore, and Augustus in- 
formed the savages, who the strangers that had so unexpectedly 
appeared before them, were, and the purpose of their visit; the 
information was received with a hurst of acclamation and an im- 
mediate invitation to land. This, however, was prudently declin- 
ed, from the number of persons assembled, their state of evident 
excitement and surprise, the temptations and opportunities to 
steal which would be afforded them, and the impossibility olTur- 
nislung so many, with the presents and articles they would de- 
sire. Four kaiyacks, however, were allowed to comealo’.g side, 
and presents were given to the men, with which they were high- 
ly delighted, and when the boats left them, they loudly vocife- 
rated the usual cry of teyma , tcyma , the signal of friendship. 
It appeared from the information gained in this short inter- 
view, that this tribe inhabited the shore farther east, and that 
they had come to the present place of encampment, lor the pdt- 
posc of meeting a'tribe of western Esquimaux, and exchanging 
the furs &o., they had collected, for iron, heads, and other arti- 
cles, which the latter obtained, they said, from some “Kablonn- 
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act” (white people) who resided far to the west,, From the cir- 
cumstance, that the articles he saw wore not of British manufac- 
ture, and very unlike those. sold by the Hudson Bay company to 
the Indians, captain Franklin thought there was no doubt they 
were obtained from the Russian fur traders, who receive in re- 
turn ftll the furs collected on the northern coast ; indeed part of 
the Russian iron work is conveyed, to* the Esquimaux, dwelling 
on the coast east of the Mackenzie. 

On the 17th of August, forty days after their departure from 
the Mackenzie, they had sailed 374 miles, and extended their dis- 
coveries to cape Beechey, in latitude 70° 24' N., longitude 1 13° 
37' W., only one hundred and sixt\ miles from the point to which 
the boat of the Blossom penetrated from the Pacific in the same 
month. Of this, however, captain Franklin was ignorant, and 
the lateness of the season, the extreme difficulty of the passage, 
and the impossibility of wintering on that wild coast, warned him 
to return. It now wanted but nineteen days of the time when 
they 'had last year gone into winter-quarters, and they had to 
make a journey which had just occupied fifty-four days, with, in 
all probability, much more favourable weather. There was no 
nearer spot than Fort Franklin, at which any stores had been 
collected or preparations made for their reception. The Esqui- 
maux had disappeared, none of their winter habitations had been 
for some time seen, and if they could be met with, it was almost 
certain that neither their means nor disposition would lead them 
to supply so large a .party for ten months. No lime was lo he. 
lost, for the signs of winter were rapidly appearing, the thermo- 
meter sunk to 37°, ice of considerable thickness formed at night, 
the wild geese had commenced their flights to the south, and the 
deer only waited the first fall of snow, to hasten from the inhos- 
pitable shore. On the 18th of August, therefore, captain Frank- 
lin reluctantly, but very prudently, began to retrace his steps to- 
wards the east, and in thirteen days lie again reached the mouth 
of the Mackenzie. Whether this greater celerity in passing over 
the same route, arose from their not finding it necessary to stop 
so frequently, from their more accurate knowledge of the chan- 
nels, from the ice being broken off from the shores, or trom the 
prevalence of westerly winds, is not mentioned ; nor is any 
thting said of the existence of a current from the west, though this 
a Aid" other circumstances strongly incline us to believe it was 
no trifling cause of the rapidity of their return. In all his obser- 
vations on the tide, captain Franklin never could satisfactorily 
determine in what direction the flood made On the 21st of Sep- 
tember, the whole party reached Fort Franklin in good health. 

]Qr. Riclutrdson and lieutenant Kendall, ih the boats Union 
and Dolphin, after parting with their companions at point, Sepa- 
ration, on the 4th of July 182G, took their course along the east.- 
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cm outlet of the Mackenzie; they passed the sacred island of the 
Esquimaux, where they found many corpses wrapped in skins. 

• and loosely covered with drift wopd, their heads laid towards 
the west ; and got into brackish water on the 7th, where the 
channel widened into a sound between Richard’s island and the 
main. On a point of tiip former, they discovered four or five Es- 
quimaux tents, with sevetal # skin canoes lying on the beach. The 
natives made several attempts, as in the case of captain Franklin 
to rob the boats, aqd showed much dexterity in stealing and se- 
creting different articles; they displayed, however, no*e or little 
of the ferocity of the western tribe, and seemed anxious to 'get 
what the)- could from perceiving, its value, be<«% attracted by its 
novelty, or excited, by wonder attd curiosity, which were* exces- 
sive* ; when they were detected they cheerfully Returned the ar- 
ticle taken, laughing at their own want of skill ; and' they w«pe 
not unwilling to barter even their weapons, for beads, copper- 
kettles, and tire-steels. Their language, with some variations; was 
the same as that used on Melville peninsula, and on the farthest 
coast where th^y were seen by Franklin. They were much de- 
lighted with the idea of trading wilh the whites, all their com- 
merce being confined to a slight intercourse with the Indian 
M ihes, a short distance up the Mackenzie. They displayed Con- 
siderable tact in their commerce ; perfect justice' in their inter- 
course with each other; no form of government whatever great 
juriositv in general, and especially relative *to the construction 
and navigation oflhe boats, which they quickly comprehended ; a 
kindness and indulgence uncommon among savages, to their wo- 
men, who dressed carefully, and spared no pains to ornan|eot 
their persons ; a fondness for building and dwelfraskin vilb^BS ; 
anil social habits, and a readiness to adopt the customs oftewiffjE- 
ei! life, far beyond the India ns. All this Dr. Rieifcttdson 
lustlv attributes to the necessity of associating in numbers forthe 
capture of the whale, and collecting large stores in particular 
places for support, during their long winters. 

“'Die female*?,** sat s Dr. Richardson, “unlike those of the Indian tribes, 
fisid much handsomer feature* than the men; anti one young; wdman would 
have been deemed pretty, even in Kurope. Our presents deemed to reiser 
'hem perfectly happy, and they danced with such ccstacy in their slender boats, 
Ab to incur move than once great hazard of b ting overact. A bundle of strM^of 
beads being thrown into an omriicik, it was caught by an old woman, wmrnjtojj fc 
gvd the treasure to her breast with 1 fie fondest expression of rapture, while w* 
other elderly dame, who had stretched out her arms in vain, became the veiy 
picture of despair. On my explaining, However, that the present was 
whole, an amicable division instantly took place ; and to show their gratitude, * “ 
sang 1 a song to a pleasing air, keeping time* with their oars. They gave us r 
pressing invitations to pass the night at their tents, in which they were 
by the men ; and to excite our liberality, tilt* mothers drew their childr^ proof 
their wide tjgoots, where they are accustomed to carry tliem naked, ana hol^Mg 
them up, begged beads for them. Their entreaties were, for a time, successful 
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hut being desirous of getting clear of our visiters before breakfast time, we at 
length told them that our stock was exhausted, and they took leave. 

"These Esquimaux were as inquisitive ns the others we had seen, respecting 
our names, and were very desirous of teaching us the true pronunciation of theirs 
They informed us that they had seen Indians, and had heard of white people, 
hut had never seen any before. My giving a little d< er’s meat to one of them, in 
exchange for fish, led to an inquiry as to how we killed the animal. On which 
Odglibftek showed them his gun, and, obtaining permission, fired', it off, aftei 
cautioning them not to be alarmed. The rcport'bstonished^ them much, ami an 
echo from sonic neighbouring pieces of ice, made them think that the ball had 
struck the shore, then upwards of a mile distant. The women had left us previ 
miftly ; several of the men departed the instant they heard the report, ami the 
reiTui a short tune followed their example. They appSfed tO the gun the same 
nffitnb they give to tberofewpoons for killing wliales.” 

On Atkinson iifthd, in longitude 13’ W. they discover 

efj a village of desj^lfed winter hotp^r, ejected by tin 

natives, under "tUfe shelter of a row of saflpih-h^ia, and among 
tffcth a large buifitng which Dr. If i c bar <1 son tteough t was a sort 
o#%®irncil Imase, but which, we think with more probability, 
QH^^uck (tlte'lS^uimsiux sailor) considef#d asan eating room, 
though he said his tribe erected no such buildings. As they ap- 
to have no chiefs, nor any regular form of government, 
it- iftey perhfeps have been, either a large store*house, or place for 
prteparing-sbl other fifer whiter, \Vhich is emifhrmedby the circum 
stance, fepfe of a number of whales were found around 

it, caul pet elsewhere. The form of the lstg(li*#welling-house.s k 
thtft* described : — 


** Thg is a square of ten feel, liaving a level, with a post a' 

each-comer to titiffoort tnte poles on which the roor'itesfs. Tlic recesses oi. 
eacA side are intonated for sl^tepfeg places. Their floors have a gentle inclination 
in |lggdfc apd uyp rapedte. foot above^e central flooring. back walls at c a 

fomjllgjiii and incline outwards like tjbc back of a chair, 'the ridge poles aiv sis 
fcerSRtc tlic the roof being flist over the centre, and sloping over the ie 
cesfii. Tffie inflKfcof the buik&flg is lined with split wood, rilld the outside is 
strongly but ijJ^rtSly/built of logs, the whole Mug covered with earth. An in 
< lined platform forma the ascent to the door, which is in tlie middle of one o( 
the recedes, and four feet Itjgh, and the threshold being on a level with the 
ceittral flooring, is raised three feet above the surrounding- ground, to guard 
against inundations. There is a square hole in the rodf intended for \ cntilation, oi 
tor an occasional entrance. As we observed no fire places in these dwellings, h 
^JMfbabie that (they are heated, and the cookery performed, in winter, with 
lafthi* Some of the houses were built front to front, with a very morrow* pas 
s&{^$Kttw ? eeft theTh, leading to the doors which were opposite to each other. This 
pgffffe must form a snug porch in the winter, when it is covered with slabs of 
frojwwgspow, aud one end stopped up. Some of the larger houses which stood 
sj rf Efrd log porches to shelter their doors * and near each, there w as a square 
or vtpMg pit, rotor feet beneath the surface of the ground, lined and covered 
timber, evidently intended pv a store house. The large building toi 
||y room was in the interior a square of twenty -seven feet, liaving the 
1 supported on two strong ridge poles, two feet apart, and resting on fom 
gtt posts. The floor m the cci.jv, formed of split logs, dressed and laid 
%t £are, yvas surrounded by a vaistd border about three feet wide, whicli 
ouht meant for seats. The walls, three feet high, were inclined outwards 
Ib^pe lonVeuitnce of leaning the back against thousand the ascent to the door 
which was on the south side, was formed of logs. The outside, covered with 
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oarlh, had nearly*a hemispherical form, and round its bate were ranged the 
skulls of twenty-one whales. There was a square hole in the roof, andweccn- 
tral log of the floor had a basin-shaped cavity, one foot in diameter, which was 
perhaps intended for a Unrip. The general attention to comfort in the construc- 
tion of the Village, and the ^recttOT of a building of such magnitude, requiring 
an union of purpose, in a considerable number of people, are eviden ce s of no 
small progress towards ciylizjttiop. Whale skulls were confined to the large 
building, and to oa<? of the atwelling-houses, which had three or four placed 
round it. Iffany wooden trays, ahd mmd-bftrrows for carrying whale blubber, 
were lying ( on the ground, most of them in a state of decay*” 

There is a striMhg resemblance in the pnepl form of thhse 
dwellings, to thpseofthe Esquimaux of Motile peninsuia,as 
described by o«||ain haviaf ^be corral rc 

the four prtijptdm recesses. ’tify d4*,.jtt**der, in* 
those being circular, and these These, too, 

built with skill, and above all, are of tQ,*0e 

preparation of whicfeconsiderable care has bee n besto^odf.M^e 
'hose of the more eastern tribes, it may he reuteflabered, am con- 
structed of snow. * , 

The party continued to navigate along the shore, passin^% a 
tumber of islands, between which wore the outlets of it very 
'arge lake, extending, as was supposed on good^aw^, a bon- 
ired and forty miles fcp4be souk, anal eommti^cidk^^ik 'tbe 
Mackenzie, and oth©r rivwrs of the interior, : $*ey aft) pwted 
die mouths of several large streams, but the direction of ihecoast 
ontinued towards the north-east, until they reached cape Ba- 
thurst, in longue 187° 35’ W., whigb wa» the jpst nearly 
point of America, reached by the $Mi|§ k 

7() ft 30', a few miles Bather north than the Kpturn 90 of 
Franklin. Rromkpe Bathurat the general direction of ti. 
was south-east, all the way to the Coppermine rivgr, wkchthey 
: cached on the 8th of August, exactly one month $pp, Has day 
‘hey left the mouth of the Mackenzie, and after having travers- 
ed, by the route they pursued, nine hundred aadf two statute 
miles. They were never materially obstructed by the ice, and 
when they were, it arose from their being compelled tp, keep 
■lose in short;, along which sheets are constantly driven l&i:die 
wind, and where it remains long aground ; but out at sea, aiding 
the whole voyage, there appeared nothing to impede the naviga- 
tion of large vessels. Opposite Coronation gult, the estuary of 
Coppermine river, runs an extensive coast, named WoUfjflton 
land, which it was supposed might extend to the north fis far as 
Banks’s land, or unite with some part of the shores of Barrow’s 
strait. It appears to us probable^ however, that there is a l|ficc 
archipelago occupying the unexplored space between Mehw 
peninsula on the cast, the Georgian islands on the north, syjftM r 
sea explored by the present expedition on the west, 
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8ome v of the straits, of which a continuous passage is to be look- 
ed fbr. 

From the Mouth of the Coppermine, Dr.. Richardson at once 
commenced tkte return to Fort Fraqjtifn, and at Bloodyfall, where 
the rinjds cott nmence, abandoned his boats, now no longer need- 
ed, aiM dll m Superfluous stores. With humane attention to the 
Wants and interests of the Esquimaux, he placed. them m suc}l a 
state as to be of service to them, and there is little doubt., that 
th$|r skill and intelligence will not fail to by it. 

‘‘Hie boats wef^draWn'up on shore, out of the rewfh Wf any flood, and the 
' '"ter of the srttefes that we'tS»%»«||ht tojpise wore put 




rea aM muh, stfUS&rfit to serve u cottsSfltfM niiitihc 1 !* of Ks 

t yftmgtiT for «*v«-r*1 years. The tents were soettmly pMfrafcl^the union-jack 
sainted, partly fe*v,the purpose of attracting die uttunt^ffidie hat'^s,and pat t- 
]y tp ^ow tbem^he.^tde of ilsjug the tents, which » prove to be very usefn' 
i nilfhelr 'Summer jfhirriey s. That no accident might ocettr ftiftti the natives find 
r any of our powder, all that we did not ie<juire to take with us, .was throw n 
hot tie over.” 4 * 


Owe can scarcely conjecture what would be tk sensation ol 
the savages oiHmding these articles; ministering so directly to 
their was*t» ahdjide^of splendSpr, thus placed by an unknown 
k&iUi, infhe dfiftst of a wilderness ; bavin* M knowledge of the 
wlAteSj they must almost have looked bn them as gifts from hea- 
Vtib.^ ^ ' <* jj$k 

Jti| : tbe ptltty proceeded; it was found that flip Men with their 
ldg&s marched " 1 steadily iMhe date of two; am! twh and a half 
hitltr; and on the 13th .of A ugu«tkhe|i- fead?reach ed the 
spS Where the Coppermine makes the nearest approach to the 
north-eegt arm" of Hear latee, the position which Dr. Richardson 
had selected in the previous win terras the best termination oi 
this journey. They accordingly left the hanks of the river, and 
commencedtheir march over land in a south-western direction. 


so accurate in its hearing towards the point they were in search 
of, that some friendly Indians who met them, could scarce he 
b^Npht to comprehend how theyrknew their way so well in a 
cotltiHy'dfcrer which they had never travelled, and even the hunt- 
ef#*b^ the party could not help expressing their surprise. It 
ahoojNl be noticed also, that the Indians who joined them, com- 
plbS^td of the Speed with which they marched, and their inabili- 
ty to keep up with them. On reaching Bear lake, they had to 
wa|p a few days for the boats, which, according to arrangement, 
Ug9fe to meet them there; on their arrival they embarked on the 
lake, and regph^d Fort Franklin on the 18th of September. 

Cjijitain Franklin remained at Bear lake until February, dur- 
ing which time, he completed the journals, drawings, and other 
records of his expedition, and collected a lew interesting facts re- 
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lative to the religious belief of the Indians, and tlieir opinions 
with regard to the creation, the deluge, and the origin of the hu 
man race; these are related in the present volume. He also gives 
the following account of a singular belief, which he had noticed 
in liis former narrative, as prevailing among the Indians, that a 
great change was, about to take place in the natural order ol 
tilings, and that among other advantages arising from it, then 
own condition of life was to be materially improved. 

“This story,” says Contain Franklin, “I was sow informed, originated with 
a woman, whose bistort appears to me deserving of a fooit notice. 'While 
livinjc at the noith-wtaft Company's poskVo- OlWutnbia river, fothe wife of one o! 
the Canadian servantfofoe formed a sudden resolution of" becoming a warriot^and 
throwing aside her female dress, she clotI|pd herself, in a suitable manney, 'Ew- 
ing procured a forrt,lar1fow and arrows, horse, stie&ilKe'd forth to Jcwi a 

party of her'co&r^#$^ ti^en going 1 to Writ: *nd in hdr UTst essay dfepfoygdao 
much courage as^c ft”U«*ct .general regard," which was so much heightened ig;|jpe3 
subsequent foats of htfvery, that many young men ppt thejmselves ' uiy »j|p &- 
'-ornmand. Their examg»was soon generally Followed ana 'at length sjfehe 
. ;ime the principsHesder afthe tribe, under foe d^signatfon cf foe ‘manlike wo 
man.* Bemgyoung anil of a delicate frame, her followers attributed her exploits 
'■<> the possession of supernatural power,, and therefore received whatever she 
■aid, with implicit faith. To maintain her influence during peace, foe thought 
proper to ifcvent the above mtfnftionea prediction, which was quickly spreaa 
lirough the whole no rthern -district. At a later pfooddfAerlife? our heroine 
undertook to cpnvey a pacqgpt- of irapfMtence fount the cuespany’s po»t on tin 
< 'olumbia, to that in New-Cafcdonia, fojraUgli a foact of ccfojtoy wlucfe had no- 
.0 that time been passed byrae traders, and which was known to be infested b\ 
etoral hostile tritvei' She chose for her companion another woman, whom foc- 
ussed off as her wifig^ They were attacked by a party of Indians, and though 
.fie manlike wonaap *feofof«df.wour»d in, fop slpxacoomjfofoed hec^|ect. 

uul returned to foe Cofpfibi*, with answers to ffie letters. When last seen by 
tie traders, foe had collected volunteers for SSidlhei war exetrrsidh, in whiekshf 
■ com ed a morfefl wound. Use ftrith of the Ifohans u as shaken by"her deattifomf 
awn afterwards the w&ojp of the stoty she had invented fell into discredit.” 

Dr. Richardson left the fort immediately after he had reachec 
f, lor the purpose of making some further scientific observation n 
hi the country between the Athabasca and Winnipeg lakes , 
these however are not contained in this work. The "two gentle- 
men met at Fort Cumberland, which they left on the lstfi oi 
June, on their return to Canada. At Norway House, they part- 
ed with theia faithful little Esquimaux companion, Augustus, 
who was to wait there until lieutenant Back arrived, by whoir 
he was to he sent, with Ooglibuck, to Churchill, to rejoin his re 
latives. With an expression of feeling unusual among those un- 
cultivated tribes, he shed tears of sincere affection as he parted 
from his friends; anxiously asked when they would return on 
another expedition; and repeatedly assured them, that he.and 
Ooglibuck would be ready at anytime to quit their families and 
country, and acco/npany them wherever they Bright go, eithet 
by sea or land. 

On the 29th of September 1827, captain Franklin and Dr 
Richardson reached London, and all the rest of the British pa; 
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ty shortly after landed at Portsmouth, with the exception of two 
individuals who had died, one by consumption, and the other 
by being drowned accidentally on the return from Bear lake. 

Having thus given a rapid outline of. this expedition, though 
indeed without being able to do sufficient justice, either to the 
skill and intelligence displayed in its eondupt, or the informa 
tion to be derived from it, we shall* only detain our readers, 
while we note dbwn a few observations that have occurred to us 
in perusing the narrative, not with an intention of forming any 
particular theory, but merely for the p$r$b«e of pointing out 
some circumstances which appear to us fNUt$ctiiarly deserving of 
notice. • ‘ * 

Most of the, views express*^ in the foitoa^Oftikle, have been 
confirmed, we think, by tfefe dfifeoveriee W eaptUn Franklin. 
J%ey render the existence of a north-west pagtafige- no longer a 
matter of doubt, and establish conclusive!* thfe practicability oi 
its ultimate aeccMBrt pi i shpn ent. They havts^edueed the distance 
of coast not actually surveyed, and laid down from fifteen hun- 
dred Jto six hundred miles. They ha?# proved the polar sea In 
be free from ice, for a very conslderifete leofttlrof t||pe, indeed 
for e mu# longer aeaeon than could Have been supposed, and 
far mof®«th«n ^l&efent fer a vhrtfel to rod from thecae ific, to the 
bays of the ddjpiiic. T^jey show that rt-w free from icebergs oi 
the large size, which were so frequently met with by captain Par 
ryu.in the more eastern seas ; that it is thickly inhibited by whales, 
at feast for Several months, which, it is k«eW*8^c«i only exist in 
an open Sea ! ; that <£Ven where ’tlte shares rbSjf frr to the north, as 
at tape Bathurst, the oeeanheyond reriMn&S perfect Clear ; and 
that in fact the sole obstaefeifto a passage, ate found in the large 
masses of ice which are collected about the narrow straits at it- 
extremities- — these once passed, navigation is open, and appa- 
rently not dangerous. It is evident that a very slight change in 
the arrangements made for captain Franklin, would have enabled 
him to reach the Pacific. Had the Blossom been directed to win- 
ter at Icy cape, instead of returning to the south, he would 
without doubt have reached h%r, #r me weather continued per 
fectly favourable for a time longer than was necessary for a voy 
age from cape Beechey to that cape ; he saw nothing before him 
to impede his progress; and it was only the distance from Fori 
Fsttrklin, and the uncertainty of meeting the Blossom, that 
obliged him to retrace his steps. We look upon this as a decided 
error in the arrangements of the British government. 

Wig observe nothing in this narrative to confirm our observa- 
tions relative- <0 an easterly current, unless it is the fact of the 
much greater rapidity of captain Franklin’s return from cape 
Beechey, than Ids voyage to that point, and that Dr. Richardson 
passed over r greater space in a time considerably less ; there is 
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however nothing to oppose the strong arguments we have ad- 
duced ; and the circumstance of its not being observed by the 
present expedition, may, and probably did arise, from their na- 
vigation being confined to th$. flats along shore. 

The Esquimaux on flu's coast are intelligent, disppsed to be 
friendly, and, after a slight intercourse, would be fouud sejrvicc- 
idde in assisting atpl providipg the expeditions along the coast, 
while the posts of #ie Hudson Bay company have approached so 
near, as to be capable of affording much aid ; Fort Good Hope is 
only two hundred' ipilfles from the ocean, and Fort Enterprise 
still less. Indeedv'Ohe c$nnot fail being struck with the singular 
fact, that, while the trading companies have approached so near, 
they have so loftg^ l$£t this coast unexplored, and kept the*world 
.11 such compete, kpierance of;*U that region of country. 

The whole l ’be*t$i is plentifully supplied with drift wtsod for 
tuel, and the eretfemof dwellings where necessary; thereafe 
numerous streams of^jegh water pouring in all along ; and in 
several bays, eastward of the Mackenzie, safe harbours may be 
found for wintering, or refitting the vessels. 

These fgpts, we think, esta blish fully the possibility of navi- 
gating successfully the polar basin ; the only question is as to the 
mode of doing it to most advantage. To do this; we think, that, 
m the first place, g party sinvdar to that of ^pain Franklin 
should be sent out 3 to Fort .(Churchill, where they might carry 
directly, in one <^|the vesselsof the Hudson-Bay company, com- 
plete equipments ah^^otes, and arrive in season to winter at some 
convenient post, simiUr. to Fort Fraakfin, perhaps at the head of 
ChcStcrfield inlet, pf V$qger river. From there, they mighfcipur- 
sue their route the following summer, to the sea opposite Re- 
pulse hay, and coasting along the shore to cape Turnagain, re- 
turn by Back’s river, making a journey of less distance than 
that performed by Dr. Richardson; or still more easily by com- 
mencing from Back’s river, and proceeding eastward, they 
might reach Melville peninsula, cross and embark in a vessel 
sent out to meet them, by the first of September, three weeks 
earlier than captain Parry found it necessary to leave the same 
seas. Or perhaps the whole survey might be accomplished in a 
single season, by sending out a party with boats and every thing 
prepared, who should reach Repulse bay by the 10th of July, 
ten days later than the ico broke up there in 1822 , and proceed 
thence across the peninsula, which is not more than two days’ 
journey ; from this place to Coppermine river, is not so far as the 
voyage made by Dr. Richardson, ;jnd they might safely calcu- 
late on reaching it by the 20th of August, and, pursuing hN 
route over land and across Bear lake, arrive at Fort Norman, oi 
Fort Fianklin, before winter set. in. This survey being much 
aud accuratelv laid down, a navigator would have t<d! 
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in entering Behring’s straits, which he should be prepared to do 
by the middle of August, when captain Franklin not only found 
the ice broken up within the sphere of vision, but a heavy swell 
rolling from the northward, and indicating a sea unincumbered 
either by folapds or ice. As there is some doubt as to the depth 
of wa|er, his vessel should be one of, small draught, though 
strongly built, (indeed we never cop Id sec the us§,of such large 
vessels and numerous crews as captain Parry had,) which, while 
it would have an advantage over captain Franklin’s boats, in the 
comfort and security it afforded the men, as well as in its strength 
to resist the dangers of sea and ice, wqwld not be stopped by 
narrow and shallow channels ; pefrhaps the use of a steam ves- 
sel, with her wheels fixed in the stern, might not be found im- 
practicable. Two or three weeks would probably being this ves 
sel to Melville peninsula, or cape Garry; but should any unfore 
seen obstacle arise, she might winter at the mou%h of Coppei 
mine river, being supplied from the eonti. gtfous posts of the Hud- 
son Bay company. 

Thf narrative of the Expedition is- followed by an Appendiv. 
containing some verj well written and highly interesting scien 
fific notices by Dr. Richardson, and a number: of useful tables oi 
observations by him, captain Franklin, and the other officers ot 
the party. are Well worthy of a minute examination, 

we have room however here, for nothing more than one or two 
incidents which appear to us particularly striking. 

In the geological notice, Dr. Richardson Remarks that the 
whole country north of the St. Lawrence divided into three 
portions.; by the Rocky mountains towards the western side oi 
the continent, and by a range seven hundred miles east of them, 
in latitude 50°, but gradually approaching them as it runs norlh, 
until it terminates towards the shores ot the Polar ocean, Ieav 
mg the intermediate valley very narrow. These ridges are both 
primitive, and between them flows the Mackenzie, through a 
secondary formation. We arc led to notice this particularly, he 
cause exactly the same general arrangement is pursued through 
the United States. The Eastern primitive range, grosses the St 
Lawrence, and spreading to considerable width in New-En gland 
and the north part of New- York, diminishing in the middle 
states, but again enlarged as it proceeds southward, forms the 
eastern boundary of the vast secondary basin, corresponding to 
:hat of the Mackenzie, through which the Mississippi flows, and 
whieh again in like manner is bounded by the Rocky moun- 
tains on the west. This general similarity in the goologic.il tea 
lures of the continent, north and south of the St. Lawrence, has 
however led Dr. Richardson into an error, which it is well to 
correct ; following the authority of Dr. Bigsby, he' suppose* 
'hat flu* eastern primitive range, after eroding the St. Lawrence 
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‘‘joins with the Alleghanies and their southern continuations. ” 
This is a mistake; the Alleghany mountains consist entirely of 
transition rocks ; the -primitive region lies considerably to the 
east, until it reaches (lie state of Virginia, and then only joins 
the Blue ridge, a low, and the most eastern range of them. 

From a table of the duration and direction of the winds, kept 
at Fort Franklin from Octotre* to April 1825-6, and from Octo- 
ber 1o January, 1820-7, it appears that north-westerly winds 
prevailed one third of the whole time, nund that next to them, 
south-easterly winds were much the most frequent. During those 
eleven months, snow fell seventy-one days. 

A register of the temperature and seasons, made at the same 
place, presents some curious phenomena. The mean heat, in 
the shade during the summer was greater than would probably 
be supposed, being 50°. 10 ; and a series of observations on solar 
radiation, may fix the additional heat at mid-day at 20° more ; 
the mean temperature of the spring was found to be 14°.43^ of 
autumn 22°, and of winter 16°. 8 1 below zero. At Carlton House, 
a post of the Hudson Bay company, in latitude 52° 51'. or about 
860 miles farther south, the mean temperature of the spring 
months was found to be 2f)°.S6. At Fort Franklin, by the twen- 
tieth of October, the brown ducks, (anas fusca,) the last birds, 
had taken flight, the smaller trees were nearly ftt&sen through, 
the Croat Bear lake began to freeze, and the sun was less than 
nine hours above the horizon. On the 22d of December, the day 
had shortened to two hours and thirty-eight rftinutes ; and the re- 
fraction of the atmosphere was occasionally so great, as to give 
many objects in the horizon an inverted position. On the 17th 
of March it began first to thaw ; on the 31st the willows were 
observed to swell ; on the 17th of April a house-fly was seen in 
the open air: on the 6*h of May swans arrived ; on the 17th the 
forests were enlivened by the notes of singing birds; and on the 
20th the streams broke their icy fetters, and the days had become 
nineteen hours long. The intensity of cold was found to operate 
sensibly on the transmission of sound through the atmosphere, 
and after a variety of experiments, the retardation veas fixed at 
1.1 <>7 feet for evety degree of decrease of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter when below the lreezing point, and the mean velocity at 
that point, 1118.5 feet per second. 

The magnetic variation is very minutely recorded ; the least 
observed, along the noil hern coast, was at Return reef, where it. 
was only 41° 20' 1C., and the greatest near Parry’s point, where 
it amounted to 56° 35’ E. It had imweased 15° at the mouth ol 
the Mackenzie, since it was observed there by Sir A , Macken- 
zie, in 1783, which Is an average of 25' a year. Contrary to the 
'observations of captains Parry and Foster, in Prince Regent's 
inlet, the needle was found to be strontllv »nflu**riced by the Auro- 

*voi.. iv. —no, 7. •<! 
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ra Borealis, especially when it was very vrpid, exhibiting the 
prismatic colours, anti darting rapid streams of light; hut it ought 
to he recollected, that, the appearance of the, Aurora at port Bow- 
en was seldom or never thus accompanied, and that its corrusca 
tions and brilliancy are by no means increased in a very high 
northern latitude. • » 

In concluding our remarks on the valuable scientific observa- 
tions, made during this expedition, we cannot avoid recording 
two circumstances, which appear to possess some interest, the 
result of a perusal of the volume before us, and some reflections 
on the subjects of which it treats. So far as we can perceive, 
they haver not occurred to the Intelligent travellers themselves, 
nor'do we recollect to have seen them noticed, in any work of 
science that has fallen under our observation. 

The first of these relates to the shallowness of the ocean around 
the pole. The truth of this fact, as we have already mentioned, 
has been pretty fully ascertained in the previous voyages to the 
northern seas. The observations of captain Franklin and Dr. Rich 
arejson confirm it, as far as they went, and it is understood that 
captain Becchey noticed it, to the same extent that Cooke and 
Kotzebue had done before him. NoW it appears to us, that this is 
a phenomenon, not confined merely to the shores and outlets, 
but one that, will be found to pervade the whole polar basin, to a 
greater or less degree, and that it is evidently deducible from a 
great general cairee. This cause we take to be the spheroidal 
figure of our globes its increased velocity at the equator having 
had a greater influence on the fluid than the solid portion of tin 
earth, and having thus deprived those regions of their proportion 
of water, and accumulated it upon the equatorial diameter; and 
in consequence, the polar regions, in very high latitudes, will 
probably he found, at all times, in some degree unfavourable to 
navigation. 

The other observation which has occurred to us, is one con 
nected with the astronomical situation of the planet we inhabit 
A very extraordinary fact will he observed, in referring to a geo- 
graphical view ot the earth — that the. disoot crjes of navigators 
have reached to latitude*- so much higher in the northern than in 
the southern regions, while in both they have been only bound- 
ed by 'he same perpetual obstructions of polar he. Thus in the 
former, they have extended to while ttl the latter they have 

been limited by about 12" S., leaving a difference between tin in 
of eleven degrees, or nearly eight hundred iniics; within the arctic 
zone, extensive countries [lave been explored, but beyond tin 
antarctic cjrcle lies a vast and unknow n spare The cause of this is 
unquestionably to be found in the asttonomic.il fact, that in the 
annual revolution of the earth round the sun, its northern surface 
is turned towards him during one hundred and eighty -seven days. 
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out of three hundred and sixty-five; for the sun enters Aries on 
the 20th of March, and Libra, not until the 22d of September. 
'Hie consequence is, that the northern regions enjoy the influ- 
ence of the solar heat, eight days in every year, longer than 
those south of the equator. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
this is accounted for % in the elliptical form of the earth’s orbit, 
and that its effect is to render the northern latitudes of the globe, 
warmer and more habitable than the same southern parallels. 

We are not disposed to draw hasty inferences with regard to 
the designs of Providence, from partial and limited facts, hut 
when we observe the much larger portion of the terrestrial sur- 
face, included within the northern hemisphere, this difference of 
warmth cannot but seem to be a provision, in favour of that part of 
the globe which is destined for the habitation of mankind, and on 
which fertility is in consequence more widely diffused ; while 
over those latitudes where earth is wanting, heat is less necessa- 
ry, and a broad ocean is left open to answer for the purposes of 
commerce, and as the means of communication between the va- 
rious collections of the human race. Had this channel been clos- 
ed to the south, as to the north, by the extension of the continent 
to the ices which surrounded the poles, how changed would have 
been the situation of men! how different the intercourse which 
row exists, and which is destined so much more widely to spread 
from east to west ! how barren and deserted those regions of in- 
hospitable land, that must have occupied the scene of active navi- 
gation and profitable enterprise ! • 

It is thus in all the investigations of science, that we are able 
to trace, not merely' in the vast theories resulting from long ob- 
servation and study, but in the accidental development of facts 
apparently trifling, the hand of infinite wisdom ; to learn, indeed, 
that all chance is direction which we cannot see; to feel that we 
are deriving benefits, of which we arc ignorant, from causes that 
are yet unknown ; to perceive that discoveries, which we hail with 
rapture, are only some further views of the great provisions upon 
which the mighty systems of the universe have been conducted 
from all previous^ creation ; to expect in this and future states of 
being, knowledge still more various and extended, powers of ac- 
quisition and perception still more vast, and sources of pleasure 
still more unalloyed ; and to indulge not merely from enthusiasm, 
hut from the full conviction of reason, those feelings of gratitude 
and devotion which are apt. so often, to spring uncalled for from 
;he heart. 
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Art. IX. — I! ei.se Seiner Hoheit des Herzogs Bernhard zv 
Sachsen- Weimar- Eisenach, durch Nord-Jhnerika, in den 
Jahren 1825 und 182H. Ileravsgege'ben von Heinrich Lu~ 
den. Weimar, 1S28. Travels of his Highness Bernard, 
Duke of Saxe-Weiniar-Eisenach, Jhrovgh North -Jl ?n erica, 
in the years 1825 and 1820. fritted by Henry Euden. Wei- 
mar, 1828. 2 vols. Iloyal Octavo, bound in one, xxxii, 317 & 
323 pp. With 10 Vignettes, t Copperplate Engravings, and 2 
Maps. 

The celebrated Zimmerman; whose charming book upon So- 
litude has never yet, we believe, prevented a young lady from 
going to a ball, nor a gentleman to a dinner party, wrote also a 
treatise upon national pride, in which he proves in the most con- 
clusive manner that this weakness is common to all the nations 
that exist, or ever existed on the surface of the earth. One alone 
he 'excepts from this general condemnation : a singular association 
of men, differing in this respect from all the rest of the world, 
Arid who, do you suppose, gentle reader, is this favoured peo- 
ple ? Why, no other than the author’s own dear countrymen, 
the Swiss, whom he thinks to exculpate from the charge of being 
proud, by proudly asserting their solitary exemption from this 
common failing of onr nature. He could not more effectual!) 
have proved thejruth of his general proposition. 

We are apt 1o suspect that ail mankind are Swiss in this pai- 
ticular, if we judge from the eagerness with which nations seem 
disposed to fix this charge upon their neighbours, and to rtpel n 
from themselves. At most, when we affect to he very candid, \\< 
may admit that we arc proud ; (and who is not, that, has a pro 
per feeling of attachment to his country ?) but we call vanity 
the same feeling in our fellow men, and we exult in the vast 
difference that there is between our own dignified pride, and tin* 
foolish vanitv of others. While the Englishman boasts of his 
glorious roast beef,’ he smiles at other not less childish vanities 
of the neighbouring nations, while the fact is, that these follies are 
pretty much equalized throughout the world, llut nobody like*- 
to acknowledge this truth as applied to themselves, and this is 
so true, that in the genuine spirit of a Zimmerman, we cannot, as 
Americans, resist this opportunity of boasting, that however, in 
other matters, we may he justly taxed with national vanity, or 
pride, we have not, at least, jet gone so far as to hold up our 
culinary preparations to the admiration of the universe. The 
English have their roast* bet f and their plum-pudding, Iht 
French their pdl&s de Perigord , the Scotch their haggis, and the 
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Germans their sour crouf ; but we. alas ! have no dish bv 
means of which we may assert our superiority over the rest of 
mankind. In this, it must be owned, that we have very much de- 
generated from the* dignity of our British ancestors. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that we have not escaped, any 
more than other^ naticyis, the charge of national vanity. Amongst 
other things, it is said <thgt wc are most feelingly alive to what 
is told of us, and of our manners and customs, by travellers from 
other countries. But those who tax us in this manner, and we 
believe they are chiefly inhabitants of’the British Islands, ought, 
in the first place, to look at home. They should remember the 
terrible outcry that was made in all the British Journals, when 
a certain General Fillet published a picture of that nation*, which, 
to he sure, was by no meansa flattering one, and we will go so 
tar as to admit was a shocking caricature; but not more so, wc 
are sorry to say, than the descriptions which English writers 
make of other countries, and particularly of our own. There has 
dways been some nation towards whom the English have felt, 
nr affected to feel, a particular dislike, and who were made the 
objects of their constant satire. Under Elizabeth, it was the 
Spaniards ; under Cromwell, the Dutch ; afterwards, and for a 
long lime, the French ; but now they have made a truce with 
'heir European neighbours, and the full vial of their gall is pour- 
ed on their American descendants. There seems to be a fixed 
Jesign in their travellers and journalists,, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, to revile this nation, and degrade it in the eyes of 
tin* world. It is but lately, that the Quarterly Review, a British 
periodical, held in just estimation for the skill and talent with 
vvliich it is conducted, warned a distinguished traveller, who, it 
s understood, intends on his return to England, to publish an 
jccount of his journevirigs through this country, to take care 
t- st he should be influenced by the attentions which he received 
from our citizens, to paint every thing that he had seen en cou- 
loir lie rose. Can we sec these things without some degree of 
feeling t Is this not an indirect threat held out to the gentleman 
lo whom we alluded, in case he should be disposed to speak fa- 
vouiabU oi us? Is it not as much as telling him that a book on 
America which should not be strongly spiced with calumny and 
scandal, would not gratify the taste of a British public ? Why 
is this cry of Tally-ho raised against us ? Why are travellers 
thus spurred and excited by the most prominent Journals of 
Great Britain, to slander the American nation ? and why is oui 
kind treatment of an individual made a subject of alarm, lest he 
should not furnish his expected 'quota of abuse ? f This is as un- 
manly as it is adjust, and the consequence of it must necessarily 
he, that* whoever shall after this attempt to write about this coun- 
try, will, unless he possess an extraordinary degree of fortitude, 
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do it under the influence of fear ; for the Quarterly Review is a 
power , which an author in England can seldom resist with ini* 
punily . 

Fortunately there is no Quarterly Review at Weimar, and the 
writer of the work before us being the son of the sovereign of 
the country, has had no fear before his eye? but ^hat of God and 
the impartial world. Therefore we haycu book in which no at- 
tempt is made to hold us up to hatred or to ridicule. The author 
writes as he feels ; he relates or describes all that attracted his 
observation, at every stage of his long journey through these 
states ; he makes no general reflections, no invidious compari- 
sons between *his and other countries ; he states facts, as they 
appeared to him, and leaves the world to decide upon their re- 
sults. When he is pleased, he frankly avows it, and when he is 
not, he politely abstains from too strong an expression of his 
feelings. We could not expect less from a man so elevated by 
his rank in life, as t,o be far above the views and motives by 
which ordinary writers are too often influenced, who arc always 
ready to flatter their countrymen at the expense of others, and 
who think their own opinions of more importance to the world, 
than the simple facts which they are expected to relate. 

Bernard, Duke of Saxe Weimar Eisenach, the author of these 
travels, is the youngest son of Charles Augustus, the reign- 
ing Grand Duke of that small but interesting German Princi- 
pality. lie is connected by marriage with some of the greatest 
sovereigns of Europe. < In the year 1816 , he was married to 
Ida, sister to the reigning Duke of Saxe Meinungcn, by whom 
he has five children. A sister of that Princess is the wife of the 
Duke of Clarence, presumptive heir to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain. Ilis own sister is married to Prince Frederick of Prussia, 
and his elder brother, presumptive heir to his father’s Ducal 
Crown, has taken to wife Maria Pawlowna, sister to the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia. With all these brilliant alliances, however, 
our author has been obliged, like many other younger brothers 
of princely families, to seek his fortune in foreign service. He 
served at first under the Emperor Napoleon, and distinguished 
himself so much at the age of seventeen, that he obtained the 
cross of the legion of honour on the field of Wagram. He is now 
in the service of the king of the Netherlands. A strong thirst 
after knowledge, induced him to obtain a furlough from his 
sovereign, during which he paid a visit to these United States. 

The.Graml Dutchy of Saxe Weimar, is, as we have already said, 
a small, but highly interesting Principality. It is called the 
Athens, and was once the literary capital of Germany, when it 
could boast of having on its exiguous territory such a constellation 
of men of genius as never were before collected in one spot. There 
lived and communed together, Goethe, Wieland, Schiller, Her- 
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der, Fichte, Musacus, for some time Kotzebue, Salzmann, and se- 
veral others of the greatest men of the age. They arc all, or near- 
ly all, dead. Goethe, however, still survives, at a very advanced 
age, and alone sustains the high reputation of the court at which 
he resides, to which travellers flock from all parts of the Euro- 
pean continent, s By the protection which he thus granted to the 
muses, the reigning Duke'of Saxe Weimar has acquired an im- 
mortal fame ; his name will he for ever joined to that of the illus- 
trious men, whom he had the wisdorp thus to gather round his 
throne, while the names of other more powerful princes will be 
lost in the crowd of sovereigns who have left nothing behind 
them for which to be remembered by posterity’. * 

In fact the territory of Saxe Weimar is one of the smallest 
principalities in Europe. It consists of the Dutchy of Weimar 
proper, situate in the province of Thuringia, in Upper Saxony’. 
It is forty'-eight miles in length by twenty-four in breadth ; hut 
within its limits is the celebrated University of Jena, which attests 
the liberal and enlightened spirit of the sovereigns of that country*. 
To this principality is added a part of the old territory of. Alten- 
burg, the town of Ilmenau, in the sovereignty of Ilenneberg, and 
the town of Eisenbach, from which the family derive part of their 
title. We do not know whether any or what additions have been 
made to these dominions among the changes which took place in 
Germany in the time Of the Emperor Napoleon. We have describ- 
ed them as they were before the period of the French revolution. 
We believe that if any alteration has takfcn place since, it cannot 
hjive been very considerable. 

Whatever may be the extent, of his father’s dominions, our au- 
thor is still the son of one of the sovereign princes of Europe, 
crossing the wide ocean in search of knowledge. Not more than 
half a century ago, it would have been considered an act of mad- 
ness, and it is believed that at that time the mere attempt would 
have been punished, at least by confinement in a fortress, if not by 
something more severe. We know how the great Frederick was 
treated by his father, for having formed a similar project. He 
was very fortunate to escape with his life. At the present time, 
princes are more humanized; they have lost much of their formei 
unsociable disposition, and we should not be at all astonished, 
if after the lapse of another half century, or perhaps sooner, the 
United Slates should be visited by kings and emperors them 
selves, actuated by* the mere desire of acquiring knowledge, by 
means of which they* might be enabled to better the condition of 
their subjects, and promote the welfare of their dominions. Thus 
Peter the Great acquired in England and Holland, that know- 
ledge by which he laid the foundation of the present greatness ot 
his empire. lie was not, it is true, the less a despot; for that is 
a fault which no travelling can correct ; but. at least, he learned 
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how to apply his despotism to useful purposes, and to the advan- 
tage of his country. 

We must do our exalted and sensible traveller the justice to 
say, that while he remained among us, be made no display ol 
his princely rank, and that his manners were only those of a well- 
bred gentleman. There was no aflectatioft of dbndescension on 
his part ; he mixed among us as one'of* ourselves ; without ob- 
truding or concealing his station in European Society. He would 
never lead the conversation to the subject of the courts and princes 
among whom he had lived, nor would he avoid it when intro- 
duced by others. His deportment was tree, sociable, and unre- 
strained; he ahswered in the same manner whether you address- 
ed him 'by his title or whether you did not, neither claiming noi 
rejecting the distinction withheld or offered; he appears to have 
come to this country with a strong desire 1o please, and a disposi- 
tion to be pleased, and in the former of these objects we would 
say, he completely succeeded. 

The author whom we have thus described, informs us in a 
short preface, that he had, from his infancy, felt a great desire to 
visit America, which had increased with his years. “The more,’* 
says he, “1 learned to know the old world, the more anxious l 
was to seethe new.” His wish was at last gratified. The Ling 
of the Netherlands not only granted him the requisite leave oi 
absence, but provided a ship of war for his passage to England, 
arid from thence to the United States, where he arrived on hoard 
the Corvette Pallas, commanded by Captain Ryk, an officer in 
the Dutch navy. 

After spending a couple of months in England, he embarked 
at Falmouth for Boston, where he landed on the loth of Jute*, 
1825. He spent eleven months in this country, during which he 
visited almost every part of our Union, and also the two Cana- 
das, to which he first went from Boston, through Albany and the 
western parts of New- York state, thence through Saratoga, 
he proceeded to the city of New-York, and further southward 
as far as Columbia in South Carolina, where ends his first volume. 
Thence he visited Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, .West Flori- 
da and Louisiana; from New -Orleans he ascended the Mississip- 
pi and the Ohio to Pittsburg, stopping at every place of note. 
From Pittsburgh be came again to Philadelphia, and thence 
through Bethlehem aud Nazareth to New-York, where he em- 
barked for Europe. 

In the course of this long journey, he left nothing unseen that 
was in the least worthy of attention. He visited our arsenals, 
dock-yards, and manufactories of arms, our seminaries of educa- 
tion, civil and military, our natural curiosities and works of art, 
all which lie describes with sufficient accuracy. He visited also, 
all the remark dde establishments in various parts of the country. 
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such as the settlements of the Shakers at New- Lebanon, and the 
Moravians at Bethlehem, Mr- Owen’s at New-llarmony, and Mr. 

' Rapp’s at Economy* of which he gives very detailed accounts. 
The state of society in general, and the manners and customs of 
this country, he commonly exemplifies by relating what he saw 
and what he hear*!, seldom indulging in general inferences ; of 
our lonn of government, Constitutions and laws, he says nothing, 
except what. comes absolutely in his way, and never allows him- 
s< If any reflection on subjects connected > with politics. He recol- 
leeted, no doubt, that he was a Royalist by trade, and as he could 
not touch on these subjects, without giving offence on one side of 
(he water or the other, he very prudently avoided them. Thus, 
he remarked, at Washington, that there were no sentinels' at the 
President's door; hut he contents himself with stating the naked 
fact, without accompanying it with any reflection of his own. 

The work before us, is, indeed, entirely made up of the notes 
which 1 he aid nor took from day to day qf what appeared to him 
remarkable, as be travelled through this countn . Those notes 
were preseived, as lie tells us, merely to refresh his memory, 
and that he might he the better able to answer the questions of 
his faintly and friends. Therefore they were without the least 
k .id of pretension, or art of authorship. It appears, however, 
that In- communicated them to some persons whom he had not. 
originally contemplated, and the usual result followed, of his be- 
.ng solicited by his friends to publish thorn. For that purpose he 
put the manuscript into the hands of Mr. Privy Counsellor Henry 
Lud t en; the editor whose name appears on the title page. He gave 
him full | am or to correct t he style and the arrangement of the work 
as he -iiouhl think proper, so as to make it fit tor the public eye; 
but Mr. J, uden, of course, thought that his prince's style could 
not he improved, and would not even alter the orthography of the 
word JJ< f.sr h to Teutsvh, which he thought the best mode of 
-.polling it : all that he professes to have done, is fo have divid- 
ed the hook into chapters, and struck out some passages, inter- 
esting only to the author and his family ; so that we have these 
navels in thefityle and language of the author himself, which is 
simple and unpretending, \ et by no means devoid of elegance. 
We shall, by and by, give some extracts by way of example, as 
tar as may be done by means of a translation. 

This book, therefore, is in the form of a journal, relating oc- 
mrrenees day bv day as they happened. The first three chapters 
consist of the Duke’s voyage from Holland to England, and from 
England to this country, which W£ do not think of sufficient in- 
terest to us to dwell at all upon their contents. We are bound, 
however, to notice what the aulhor says towards the conclusion 
of his thiiti chapter, as it shows the spirit in which he paid US this 
friendly visit. “ Jt was ten o’clock in the morning when I first 
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set my foot in America, (at the long wharf at Bpston) on a large 
piece of granite! It is impossible to describe what I felt at that 
instant. Until then, only two moments of jny life had left a de- 
lightful remembrance behind; the first, \yhen at the age ot seven- 
teen, I received the Cross of the Legion of Honour, atlcr the bat 
tie of Wagram ; the second, when my *son William was born. 
My landing in America, in that country, which, from my early 
youth had been the object of my warmest wishes, will be to me, 
as long as I live, a most^ pleasing subject of recollection.” 

Independently of the high compliment which it pays to ou? 
country, this is certainly a beautiful effusion, in point of lan- 
guage. It tilings forcibly to our mind the remembrance ot “ the 
three ‘holidays allowed by nature to a mother,” so feelingl) 
described by Mr. Sheridan, in his elegant imitation of Kot/e 
hue’s Spaniards in Peru, and not less so in the original drama, 
which our author, perhaps, had in his view, when he penned 
this passage. It is certain that he came to America with enthu 
siastic feelings, disposed to be pleased with every thing that hi 
should see, and anticipating nothing but subjects of admiration 
and pleasure. Whether these are the feelings with which wt 
should wish every foreigner to visit our country, appears to us 
very doubtful, as such overwrought expectations are seldom oi 
rather never realized in this sublunary world, whatever may hi 
lhe object of our desires. Disappointment is generally the conse- 
quence of the pursuit of a beau ideal. If our author, howt ver, 
has been disappointed in his hopes, (as we must suppose he has 
been, at least in some particulars,) he has had the kindness not 
to tell it ; and, although there is not much warmth of colouring 
in his descriptions of what he saw here, his good feelings to- 
wards us occasionally break out in some flattering expression, 
and the whole of the work breathes a friendly spirit, which wt 
cordially reciprocate. 

On his arrival in our Eastern metropolis, he takes Ins lodg- 
ings at the Exchange Coffee House, and he thus describes tin 
first dinner he ate in this country. “I was seated in the place 
of honour, next to the landlord, Mr. Hamilton. IJe was a Colo- 
nel of Volunteers during the late war, and has preserved his 
title. I found him a well bred man, and f cannot sufficiently 
praise the politeness of the guests, with several of whom I be 
came acquainted. The dinner was extremely well prepared," 
&c. How different this language from that of another deserip 
tion of travellers, who would not have missed the opportunity 
of turning the Uonijuce Colonel into ridicule,, and wondering 
how an innkeeper should have dared to sit at table in the com- 
pany of gentlemen ! We cannot say that the Prince shows him- 
self equally pleased with every thing that he sues, and every 
person that he meets in the course of his travel-,; that would 
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be, indeed, expecting too much ; but, in the two large volumes 
which he has published, we may safely assert that there is no- 
thing that betrays an unfriendly disposition towards this country 
or its inhabitants. 

Of the numerous places which the Duke visited in the course of 
his travels through the United States, Baltimore is among those 
which seem to have left the most pleasing impressions upon his 
mind. He calls it “ the friendly Baltimore.” Every thing that 
he secs there, he describes eon amore : hf was particularly struck 
with the elegance of the buildings, and the people’s taste for mu- 
sic. At the Roman Catholic Cathedral, he was surprised and de- 
lighted to hear a mass of Cimarosa very well performed. Of the 
society of the place, he gives a most flattering description.* ft It. 
is,” says he, “ uncommonly agreeable. At dinner parties, every 
thing is free and unconstrained, and the conversation is both 
lively and instructive ; at the evening parties, we hear excellent 
music ; the ladies, some of whom are vefy beautiful, are ip the 
habit o*' singing, and sing extremely well.” Of such general 
'(inclusions he is exceedingly sparing ; whenever, therefore, 
they are met with in this book, they must, be considered as the 
expression of more than ordinary feeling. 

The Prince does not appear to have been so well pleased with 
vhat he saw on the road between Baltimore and Washington. 
■‘The land,” says he, “is hilly, sandy, thinly peopled; the 
iclds produce only tobacco and Indian corn. Not a single decent 
\ illnge, but a tiresome uniformity appears* every where.” He 
was fnudi surprised by the difference between the appearance of 
;his pari of the country, and that of the northern states. ‘‘The 
hvellings arc much smaller and worse constructed than the worst 
log-houses in the state of New-York. Most of those small cabins 
have black tenants, many of whom make but a very ragged ap- 
pearance. The country, however, is handsome ; and there are 
me views of the river Potomac.” 

He had conceived a great, idea of the metropolis of the United 
States ; but found it much below his expectations. “ The capi- 
lol stands on a* eminence, and should be in the heart of the city; 
out till now, it is only surrounded by inelegant houses and fields, 
:n which some small dwellings are scattered.” He rode through 
‘he Pennsylvania avenue, and at last came to houses, but stand- 
Hg at such distances from each other, that this part of the town 
resembles “ a newly established watering place.” The plan of 
’he city is colossal, and calculated for a million of inhabitants, 
whereas it contains only 13,000. As the capital of the country, 
,t is too near the s^a. This disadvantage was felt in the last war, 
when the enemy took the place by a coup de main. It had been 
wisely proposed to remove the seat of government to Wheeling, 

■ in the Ohio, in the western part of Virginia: but it is said that 
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this proposal was rejected, lest the Knglish shyuld ascribe the 
measure to their destruction of the principal buildings in the 
late war. > 

Of New- York, and indeed of any otjicr town in the Lnitcd 
States, he says little that will bear extracting; his work being 
almost entirely made up of descriptions ot particular objects. 
In the city, he found but one remarkably handsome building, 
and that is the City Ifall. He admired particularly Broadway, 
its elegant shops, and it? commodious footways. lie speaks ia- 
vourably of several individuals, and particularly ot l)r. Ilosaek, 
to whose learning and liberal spirit he gives a due share ol praise. 
With Bostoif, and Cambridge Cmvcrsity, he appears to have beer, 
highly satisfied. 

Our military establishments, of course, claimed his paiticular 
attention, and lie seems to take pleasure in describing them. lit 
gives a full account of the United States 1 Military School at Y\ est 
Point;, aid of the mode, of instruction followed there. It was, hi 
says, established by Mr. Jefferson, on the model of the Polytechnic 
School, at Paris ; but be justly observes, that, with the best will in 
the world, that great man could not unite such a number ot dis- 
tinguished professors as are collected in that celebrated institution. 
He wonders that our armories are not constructed lire-proof, 
which he thinks highly necessary, considering the, great value o! 
the property that they contain. Such hints from a nulitai} man 
are valuable, and w’e regret that then* an* too few of them. 

The contents of th(*se volumes are so multifarious, that tin - '•pan- 
allowed for this review will not permit us to follow the bem-vo- 
!c-ut author to every place that he visited; those who wish to be 
more fully informed of the particulars of this interesting jour- 
ney, must be inferred to the book itself, which, we hope, will 
soon appear in an Knglish dress. \Y\ can do no imm- than to 
select here and there, what u< think will he most agieeahle to 
our readers, and »> best calculated to give an idea of the gene- 
ra] Spirit of tiie work. 

In going from New-York to Philadelphia, otir traveller praises 
the goodness of the roads, and the general aspect ef the country. 
He regretted that he could not stop to view the field of battle at 
Trenton, where General Washington surprised the Hessians, and 
took l tOO of them prisoners, lie found time, however, to 
examine the bridge over the Delaware, of" which he gives a good 
description. 

At Philadelphia, he appears to have spent his time much to 
his satisfaction. On leaving it, he calls it “det/r Philadelphia,” 
{das liebe IViiludelphia.) He does nol find. .the shops so ele- 
gant, nor the streets so lively as at New-York, hut, in other re- 
spects he saw a great deal to attract and reward his attention. He 
visited all the principal establishments and public works in the 
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»*ity aiul its vicinity, which he describes with great minuteness, 
and in general with accuracy. He was present at an election for 
city magistrates, and wonders at the peaceful manner in whirl 
it went olf, notwithstanding the alarming handbills that were dis- 
irihuted. lie speaks with praise of the Hospital, which he says 
is celebrated throughout the world. He shows himself grateful 
for the attentions shown ’turn by several of the citizens, parti eu 
larly by the Librarian of the American Philosophical Society. 
Mr. Vaughan, and by Mr. Roberts Vau ( \, “ who,” says he, “ \va> 
very polite to me, though he addressed me with than This 
must have sounded very strangely to the ear of a German Prince 
He does not. however, agree with our philanthropist on the efft 
racy of sol it m y imprisonment. He thinks the punishment tor- 
severe, and that it reminds hun too much of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, as described by Llor'Mite. 

On the eve of his departure, he was present at the celebratior 
of ihe anniversary of the landing of William Penn, whiph ap- 
pears to have been pnrtieulaily grateful to his feelings. But wf 
flunk it is time to let him spe.de for himself, and we shall givr 
Ins account of that, celebration, in a ti mishit ion from vol. i. p 

4f In order to perpetuate the memory of the landing of William Venn in Amr- 
k a, winch took plan* on this very day, 24th of October, in the year 1683, 

* ) an event, which, although of itself not very important, had for its cor, 
-iqucnco the foundation of the province, now state of Pennsylvania, a society 
Has been formed by his ridmireis, who have associated themselves under a regu- 
lar constitution, in order to an annual celebration* in remembrance of their grea* 
tomp.it 1 . This time, tie* celebration consisted of an oration, which was delivei 

d in the Timersity building, and of a public dinner. 1 was invited to tins so 
Mnm1\, and was introduced by Ml. Vuux, into the tribune or platform appro 
nnuted to the oiator, where tin President of t lie United States soon after u» 
iivtu, and took his place. The discourse? was delivered by a lawyer, Dr. Ingcr 
-oil. It was more a statistical description of Pennsylvania, as she now exists, 
•i.in a n.urative of the landing of William Penn 'fins was not exactly suited 
*o tlu t^uakers, although the oration was well w iiHen, and received great a p- 
plauv Tin* President was also much applauded on his withdrawing, and 

* t i\ed a flattering testimony of the popular esteem. 

44 i sat on the platiorm, next to the venerable Judge Peters, eighty-two yeai- 
/»ld, and who, during the Revolution* was Secretary to the Board of Wai Hen 
also I was mtrocfticed to Mr. Washington, the Hero’s nephew, and one ol fin 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States. He is the heir of his uncle, 
and possesses Mount Vernon, the seat of that great man, where also repose hi. 
a dies. 

“ At four o’clock, I went with Mr. Vaux to the Masonic Hall, where the dm 
*ier was given. It was attended by about seventy persons, almost all gentlemei. 
of my acquaintance. The President sat on the right hand of Judge Peters, who 
^it in the chair of William Penn, and w'us the President of the entertainment 
I sat to the left of that venerable old man, and to my left sat the orator of the 
day. Dr. ingersoll. The Vice-President (!f the feast was Mr. Duporiceau, a na 
Hve of France, who Ijas resided forty-seven years in this country, and was, dur 
mg the Revolution, aid-de-camp to Baron Steuben. Hi is now a lawyer, and 
pleads very* w ell in the English language. That old gentleman possesses a ran 1 
ndent for languages, and has a great predilection for the German. Goethe % 
i iust >*- lu^ favourite work in that idiom; and, as on: tu^te^ agreed in tins part* 
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f'ular, we entertained ourselves a good while on the subject 9f Faust, alternate* 
ty reciting our favourite passages. 

41 The first toast that was given, was of course that of the President of tlie 
Pnitcd States. His F4xcellency stood up, and in a short speech returned his 
hearty thanks. When my health was drunk, I stood U P likewise, made an apo- 
logy in English, for not venturing to express my feelings m that language, and 
Pegged permission to do it in the* French, with which l was^xnore familiar. Then 
l spoke a few words from the fulness of my heart. I expressed the cordial sa 
tisfaction that 1 felt, in witnessing the noble and cheering prosperity of this coun- 
try. 1 wished the society success, for the patriotic feeling with which they cele- 
brated tlie memory of their ancestors, and particularly of that excellent man, 
who had laid the foundation of this great Commonwealth, which feeling was to 
the country a pledge of future success. I told them how happy I was, that it 
was my good fortune to be present at the very moment of this celebration. J 
thanked them with emotion for the friendly reception they had given me, and 
did not oonceal the impressions which the doings of this day had made upon 
me. The remembrance of this festival, said I, which receives additional honoui 
and solemnity from the presence of the Chief Magistrate of this great nation, 
shall never be effaced from my memory ; and L hope that when I return to the 
old hemisphere, I shall leave friends behind me in the new. 1 concluded with 
\\ ishing them health and happiness, and it seemed that my simple address was 
T, cceivedrwith friendly feelings.* 

44 The President withdrew at about eight o’clock, I remained until near ten. 
Among the volunieers , as they are called, the following toast was given : Wei 
mar, the dwelling place of Science anti the Arts. I stood up, and said that 1 
could only reply to that toast by modest silence ; for a Weimanan should only 
answer it by a speech full of learning; and, alas ! I could not flatter myself with 
being able so to do. 1 had left the paternal house when very young, and, from a 
child, had been in the military service ; the sciences had never entered my dooj 
— therefore, I should, by way of answer, content myself with offering the fol 
lowing toast: 4 Pennsylvania, the asylum of the unfortunate Germans'* 'flu- 
health was drunk with great jubilation. T he octogenarian Judge Peters, sang 
with a pretty steady voice, a song which he had himself composed the prcced 
mg evening, and the greatest hilarity prevailed among the company. 

“ The Society have caused their statutes to be written in a beautiful hand,' on 
parchment leaves, in a book elegantly bound. This book was handed to the 
President and myself, for our signatures, W r e subscribed our names to it, and 
by that means have become honorary members of this estimable association, 

44 During this dinner, i thought of another feast of Brothers, celebrated on 
*he same day, in another hemisphere. Perhaps, thought 1, they remember 
me, at this moment, while drinking 4 to our Brethren, wherever dispersed on 
die face of the earth !’ ” 

The feast that our author here speaks of, was probably a 
Masonic festival. We observe, that, throughout this work, he 
is fond of using expressions in a manner appropoiated to the 
waft , such as “ the great Architect of the Universe,” and other 
similar modes of speech. Perhaps, however, we are mistaken. 
We give this only as a supposition. We would not wish to em- 
barrass him, if he should be disposed to travel into Spain, or 
jgain to visit Nevv-York, before the ghost of Morgan is laid. 

The Duke’s opinion of our American Germans, that is to say, 
of the de cendants of those hurdy sons of Germany who mi- 
grated to thi» country in the course of the last century, does 
not appear to have been the same, at all times and in all places ; 
an<: his journal very naturally describes the impressions which 
they successively mode upon him. At Philadelphia, the mem 
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hers of the German Charitable Society, wishing to give in his 
person a mark of filial respect to the country of their ancestors, 
invited him to a public entertainment. The dinner, he says, was 
splendid, and th^ company consisted of about seventy persons. 
The repast was enlivened with music, and numerous toasts were 
drunk to the prosperity of Germans, and of Germany, among 
which the classic land of Weimar was not forgotten. From the 
account, nevertheless, which he gives of this meeting, it seems 
that he was somewhat disappointed in the expectations he had 
formed of it. The Germans with whom he found himself as- 
sociated, had either entirely lost the language of their forefa- 
thers, or spoke a mixed dialect, uncouth to a Gerlhan ear. The 
musicians too, alas ! could play but two German tunes, an'd those 
were none of the elegant, compositions of Haydn or Mozart, nor 
were they, indeed, in very good taste. It is natural to suppose, 
that they had not been selected by the company ; the perform- 
ers, as is usual on such occasions, were .left to play, ad libitum, 
what they pleased, during the intervals between the toasts; and 
being, perhaps, animated with liquor, they indulged irx their 
own favourite pieces. We regret that the Kdilor did not omit 
this trifling circumstance, which the Duke had recorded for him- 
-elf, and not for the public. He must have been well convinced, 
that the German citizens of Philadelphia, however they may 
have failed of their intention, did all they could to make them- 
selves agreeable to their exalted guest. ’ 

At Heading, however, he found the German language spoken 
m patch greater purity, in consequence of the establishment 
:here of a good German school, under the auspices of Mr. Muh- 
lenberg. Put the first impressions that the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans made upon him, do not appear to have been of the most fa- 
vourable kind. For he describes them as being, after the Irish, 
Ihc nulest, (by which he means rough and uncivilized) set of emi- 
grants that came to this country. He complains with justice of 
one ol his own countrymen, lately arrived in America, whom he 
c alls a young doctor, though we arc informed he is a shoemaker, 
whose alfectaiion of republicanism, he says, disgusted him ex 
eeedingly. This fellow, a disgrace to whatever nation he may 
belong, (and none, we arc sure, will claim him) was by no 
means a lit specimen of the German population of this country 
Our author was still more disgusted afterwards, with the Germans 
whom he found in Louisiana. ‘‘They arc,” says he, ‘‘a lazy set 
of people, even belmv the Irish.” But we are pleased to find that 
by this time, he had formed a mare correct idea of those of the 
middle states ; for he adds “that those lazy Germans arc very 
different irom their countrymen in Pennsylvania, who are gene 
rally esteemed for their moral and industrious character, and arc 
deserving of 'hat e-leom." From these apparent fhic'ualions <v 
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opinion, we infer, that the notes of a traveller, tyken down from 
day to day as the impressions arise, and before observations are 
sufficiently matured, should undergo a careful revision, before 
they are committed to the, press, and we,couh)» have wished the 
learned editor of this work had not yielded so' much to what we 
consider on his part a mistaken delicacy.* * 

But we must pass on to other scerfrs. The l)uke\s visit to 
Mr. Owen’s settlement at. New-Harmony, in the state of India- 
na, and to that of Mr. .Rapp at Economy, near Pittsburg, in 
Pennsylvania, have appeared to us deserving of particular atten- 
tion; but they are long, especially the former, and cannot he given 
here at large fwc must therefore abridge them as well as we can, 
and try to give some idea of their results. 

It is well known that the place \\ here Mr. Owen’s society is non 
established, or rather encamped: (for it does not appear to us Ilia' 
this unnatural association can have a long existence ;) was pur- 
chased by that adventurous theorist of Mr. Rapp, when the la 1 
ter thought proper to remove with his industrious Germans into 
their present settlement. It. was bought for the sum of 120,000 
dollars, which is not yet paid. When Mr. Rapp removed to that 
place, about fomieen years ago, from his fust settlement of J far 
mony, it was, as our author describes it, the abode of wolves, In- 
dians, bears and rattlesnakes. When he transferred it to Mi 
Owen, in 1825, (the year when the Duke, came to this country ', 
it had become a kind of earthly paradise. A town had been laid 
nut which already contained several good brick and some log 
houses, the streets of which vein well distributed, and inlet ,v;et 
ed each other at right angles ; there was a church, a tavern, sc 
veral public buildings, and round the whole were line meadows 
and well cultivated fields, gardens full of the choicest fruits and 
vegetables, in short every thing that hitman industry could pro 
duce in so short a time. This was the state in which Mr. Owen 
found the settlement, and the first thing that he did, was to con 
vert the church into work-shops: a step towards the abolition o: 
religion, which appears to be repugnant to his system. 

The Duke arrived there in the first year of Mr. Owen’s settle 
and already it gave strong indications of an approaching 
dissolution. The society consisted of In o very distinct classes; ol 
men and women of liberal education, who from various motives 
had followed Mr. Owen’s ioriunes, and of a band of desperati 
va|jabonds, whom hunger had driven to a place, where lliev 
could at least get physical sustenance. The principle of equal: 
•y, however, required that, thiese various descriptions of people 
should eat, work, live and associate together,, which was felt as 
a great hardship by the better educated class, and probably als> 
by the others, who must have felt themselves under some re 
draint. however disposed thev might be in assert thei? \nrih’ 
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rights. The Du^cc relates an anecdote which will place this state 
of things in its proper point of view. He was listening to a piece 
of music, performed hy a handsome and well educated voung 
lady, whom he calls Mi§s Virginia D — of Philadelphia, when she 
was told her turn was come to milk the cows. She went out, as 
may be supposed, tnost unwillingly, and some time afterwards re- 
turned, having been severely kicked by one of the animals, and 
very ill disposed towards the new Social System. 

It appears from the Duke’s relation that the members of this 
association were in general individually disgusted with their 
situation, though they had tried it but a very little time, and 
wished for a change. He heard several of their complaints, which 
he calls their dol.6an.ccs , and from the whole, did not augur well 
of the success or long continuance of the establishment. Indeed, 
we would be astonished if a society so organized could maintain 
itself any length of time, without the strong cement of religtQlti, 
and with such a lax system of morality as is avowed fyy 
founders. One of the members, says the Duke, acknowledges 
himself an atheist. The marriage bond is considered as a tempo- 
rary partnership. With such principles, or rather absence of prin- 
ciples, no society can endure. We are not sorry, however, to 
see the experiment made, being in strong hopes that the result 
will add new strength to the ancient props and buttresses of so- 
cial order. 

While the Duke was there, he heard atrocious stories propa- 
gated against Mr. Rapp, and his establishment. They are of such 
a nature that we forbear detailing them to our readers. It seems 
the jealousy of trade lias found its way* even among those ‘who 
profess to associate in order tc promote the improvement &&d 
happiness of mankind. 

Although our judicious traveller was far from approvingthe 
system which he found established at New-Harmony, yetitdptes 
not appear that he spent his time disagreeably there. He 
ed much pleasure from the conversation of Mr. M‘Clure, Mr. 
Say, Mr. Le Sueur, Dr. Troost, Madame Fretageot and other 
men and women of talents and education, whom Mr. Owen tufts 
contrived to gather around him. A great part of his time wits 
taken up with music ami dancing, which it seems makes a pjWrt 
of the employment of their time. The band of music, though 
not numerous, was good, and several of the ladies were profi- 
cients in the art. They were also very fond of dancing. They hpd 
introduced a figure into one of their cotillions, which they call- 
ed the new Social System. It hat# not yet found its way, as We 
believe, into our dancing assemblies. Some of the ladies felt scru- 
ples against dancing on a Sunday, but our traveller observiog^to 
them that’ these prejudices should not be indulged in the Sanc- 
tuary of Philosophy , his argument easily prevailed, and the 
‘ VU1 . IV. NO. 7 S < 
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dance went on. We must say, however, by way, of extenuation, 
that in Germany the Sabbath is not kept with the same rigour as 
in this country, and Ihe Duke appears to be extremely fond ol 
this youthful exercise; he is also a passionate l^Ver of music, and 
rarely misses an opportunity of showing his fondness for that art 
A good concert, or even a good song, is to him in event of impor- 
tance, which he never fails to record* in his journal. Music is 
a part of a German’s existence; there is no counlry in the world, 
not even Italy, where tlje knowledge of it is so widely spread, 
and where so many good performers are to be found. It is said, 
that in Thuringia, the country of Duke Bernard, even the pea- 
sants, are all'skillcd in music. 

Fern im Thiiring-ertawlc, wo jt-glicbcr Jtauor Musik weiss. — fW. 

It was reported at New- Harmony while the Prince was there. 
thjatMr. Owen intended to add two branches to his establishment, 
otje of which was to he located in the state of New-York, and 
tie Other at Valley-Forge, in Pennsylvania. We think he wilt 
hi | gj § iy find a comfortable footing in the midst of the descendants 
oPfpet.co m j >an ions of William Penn. Valley-Forge is a conse- 
crated place; its inhabitants will not suffer it to be thus dese- 
crated. 


We must now relieve the reader from the contemplation of 
these scenes, by giving; the Prince’s own description of anothei 
establishment, wliigh although, like that of Mr. Owen, founded 
on the system of general co-opera f ion. jet may be considered 
as its very opposite, as it has religion and morality for its basis. 
It is, indeed, mixed with no small degree of enthusiasm bin 
Without this ingredient it seems impossible to keep men together 
Under a system of community of property, while there are rut- 
me^ous examples ol such associations being maintained fora long 
by means of a strong religious feeling. The monastic i nst i 
tflfbns of Europe, some of which have resisted the efforts made 
hy thc most powerful gove rnments for their destruction, are a 
strong confirmation of this truth ; hut it does not appear that cold 
^tract principles have yet been able to product* any similar ef 
its. As a counterpart to what precedes, we shall r givo an extract 
the Duke’s description of INI r. Kapp’s new settlement at Ecu 
py, in his own language. 

we approached the place, we pass* d by two smoking* brick-kilns, and 
»to a newly erected house. On tin top of it stood throe woodland born 
IWifc^ho pn our approach begun to blow their horns. At the tavern, a hand 
house, we were received by old Mr. Rapp, at the head of the 
Bjdent* of his community. They w< re all gray headed, venerable old 
tff them had emigrated *vUh Mr. Rapp, twenty-one years ago, from 



met*. 


Wtirtembferg. •After the first salutations, tiny led m, intp a plainly but tastefully 
fiMbhed apartment. There we conversed for a short time, and then sat down to 
' Tfe table was cow it d with dishes in the German style of jookery, and 
cordial gaiety presided over the repast. 

"From what I had read about Mr. Rapp and his society, aiui what I had late*' 
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ly heard at Ncw-Harmony* T must own that 1 was strongly prejudiced against 
him and his peoplo/and 1 rejoiced that 1 had come to see with my own eyes 
another and a better establishment. I never saw a society governed in a manner 
so truly patriarchal as tips is, and uhat these men have performed is the best 
evidence of the wisdom of their institutions, and of the harmony that prevails 
among them- \ 

“The elder Rapp is a large man, seventy years old ; Ids tears do not appear 
*o have diminished lift strength ; his hair, indeed, is gray ; but his blue eves 
shaded by thick, eye-brows, are full of life and fire ; his voice is strong and im- 
pressive, and by a peculiar mode of gesticulation, he knows how to give a 
great deal of expression to what he says. He speaks a kind of Swabian dialect, 
somew hat mixed with English ;* a language to w*nch the ear of a German must 
become accustomed in the United States. What he said, however, was well 
conceived, and clearly expressed. 

“ Rapp's object is nearly the same with that which Mr. O^ycn professes to 
have in \ ie\v ; a community of property, and the co-operation of all t’je mem* 
bers of the society to the general good, by means of which, the welfare of eve- 
ry individual is to be secured. Mr. Rapp's society", however, is not kept toge- 
ther by this hope alone , but also by the bond of religion, which in Mr. Owefth* 
institution is entirely wanting. The results are in favour of Rapp's system. ,|fer 
that of Mr. Owen, not only no great effects have yet been produced, butfpbe 
prospects are very unfavourable. It is, indeed, sumrising, and much to be 
do red at that a plain man, like Mr. Rapp, should nave succeeded in kni\tin^$o 
fast together a society of nearly seven hundred persons, and persuaded tfKUQa in 
a manner to honour him as a prophet. He lias done this by means of Ilia Rscebd- 
a iv y o\ er the minds of his associates, even so lar as to suspend the connexion 
between the sexes. It was found that the society was likely to become too nu- 
merous, and therefore the members of the community agreed with each other to 
n\e with their wives like brothers and sisters. A. nearer connexion is not forbid- 
den, mv more than marriage ; both are only advised against. Therefore soflie 
mart Mges continue to take place ; some children are born every year, and for 
hose children there is a school, with a teacher at the hoad of it. The commurii- 
i v entertain the highest veneration for old Mr. A&pp ,• they call him father, and 
treat lnm as such." 

Wc have not room to insert the remainder of the very iriter- 
• sling and copious description which our author gives of tfels 
'emarkable settlement, of its agriculture and horticulture, of.iis 
cotton and woollen manufactories, its mills, its m«fhinejt, > 9^3 
; t s various sources of prosperity. The comparison of his WHfyg 
,md detailed areouuts of Mr. Rapp's and Mr. Owen’s establish- 
ments, will furnish matter for much serious and important reflec- 
tion, to the statesman as well as to the philosopher. In the one 
we sec a blooming and rapid creation, rising as it were by en- 
chantment ; ih the other vve think we see a cold hand employed 
in the work of destruction. New-liarmony is no more whatflt 
was when Mr. Itap]> and his followers left it. While Mr. 
abstract doctrines confuse the head, Mr. Rapp’s enthusiastic sys- 
tem warms the heart, and by that means commands and putSin 
action all the powers of the body and the faculties of the mind. 
Common opinions will never unite men in close and intimatb'^o- 
eiety, particularly those who have*received a different education 

« * 

* Wr have «n*en a phhoms pu*ee of novtry, written in that Germa no- American <»C 

*hu*h we Uav* stuce t udeavumod m vain to obtain a otfpy. It was printed in a country SflgMfspa 
t.^r, about forty yt sirs ur.i, and tug<tn tHu\ : 

*• Gut moreen, II»ns ! bast do schon jjrbreaklVi r 
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and different habits in early life; common feelings and strong 
feelings too, can alone produce that effect. 

We do not know what are the sentiments of the Duke on the 
general subject of negro slavery. On this topic Jts well as on most 
others connected with the politics of our country, he has thought 
it best to preserve a prudent silence. We know> however, that his 
mind revolts at the abuse of that state* of things; the manner in 
which he relates a scene of this description, which he happened to 
witness tat l^ew-Orleans, convinces us that he is disposed to as- 
sert the prerogatives of human nature, without distinction of 
rank or colour. We shall give this anecdote in his own words, 
as a good specimen of the feelings* of his honest heart. 

« Every day,” savshe, (he speaks oi New -Orleans,) * ‘affords example s of the 
degrading treatment which the poor negroes exp* rienced. I do not like to speak 
ojPit ; but I do uni \\hh to jkiss o tr in -dunce a scene to v hich 1 was a wCius*, 
ovj^^he 2'2d of March (lSJ6) t and which filled me with indignation In the board 
if^fcftotise where I lodg'd, there was a young Virginian female slave, who m ived 
as&house-rnauU a. neat, attentive, and orderly girl. There was a Frenchman hv- 
t tllfe/honse, who, at an Arly hour, called for water. As it was not brought 
, In; flew down shors into the kitchen, where he found the 
tC'eifaployed about some other business of the family. He immediately 
with his fist, so that the Mood gushed down her face. The unfortu- 
nate Creature, excited by tins undeserved treatment, put herself on the defensive, 
apd seized her aggressor by the thi«\.t, He cried aloud for help, hut nobndv 
interfere. The fellow then ran into his room, packed up ins tilings, and. 
sa|jl<$ie would leave the house. But now our landlady, Madame Hurries, when 
heard this, in order to make her peace with the rascal, had the infamy tool 
di* twenty-six strokes of a cow-skin to he inflicted upon the poor girl, and ear 
ried her cruelty so far, as to compel her lo\ t r, a jorng black slave, who served 
in the family, to be her executioner. Tins was no* all . the Frenchman, who wa-v 
a derk to a commercial house at Montpehei, u.is not satisfied with this p^ush 
Klged a complaint against the girl at the Mayor’s office, cans* d het 
foy two constables, and h3<I her lashed again in his presence. 1 re 
d not pay attention to the name of tins wietch, in order to make In* 
st&meful cbh^LCt as public as it deserves to be.” 

'flHsla istfuly a shocking story, and we would hardly give ere 
to it, if it were not so well attested. W e hope there are not 
ly such monsters in our country. 

'he Duke is very sparing of anecdotes, and perhaps he is 
it; he, however, tells them well. The one that he relates ol 
friend, fiishop Duhourg, also at New-Orleaim* comes very 
to do away the impressions of that which we have just 
It suggests a good method of preventing the bad effects 
mgerous books, and at the same time making up an Episco- 
ptibxpry. 

*fJ3iBhop i>ubourg, whom I have often visited during my stay in th*m city, re- 
cdjped dtp in his library, which besides theological* works, contains many 

and the Belles Liittr^s. I re marked a complete set of the French 
Encycbp^ttti afnd complimented the Bishop upon it, expressing my astonish- 
ment hAl been able to purchase that work in this country. ’ The good 

miuu>mUe$' and related to me how he had Come by it. As he was travelling 
through Flanders in the years 181 6 and lfttlT, with the Bishop Prince de Broglie, 
he became acquainted with a gentleman and his daughter, well known for their 
excessive bigotry. The lady, a great reader, told him in confidence that she felt 
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great scruples of conscience, because she had the Encyclopedic in her library 
which was said to contain so many bitter things against the church. She asked 
him whether she should not throw that scandalous booR into the lire? Being Mm - 
self very fond of books, and seeing that her copy was perfect arid entire, he ad' 
\iscd her against the Vious dped: but, said lie, if you are willing to trust me with 
that book, 1 shall takefeure to make it quite harmless. In this manner he rescued 
from the flames that \pduabl^work, and incorporated it into his library.” 

By way of specimen of*the manner in which our author speaks 
of our public affairs, and our public men, and at £he same time 
to introduce a curious anecdote which he tells of ahd 

our ministers in France, we shall insert here the account which 
he gives of his interview with Mr. Crawford, during his stay in 
Georgia : — # * 


“ On the 22d of December, (1825,) we were obliged to remain at Augusta 
We heard that Mr. Crawford, the former ambassador of the United States at'lj**- 
ris, was there. We went, therefore, to pay him a visit. Mr. Crawford is a ttyfen 
of colossal stature, and of a noble external appearance. He was about 
ago struck with an apoplexy, so that he was paralyzed on one side, and fl$|Spfee 
with difficult). To my astonishment, he could lipt speak French, 
bad resided several years as ambassador at Paris. It is related tlmfMr. , 

Mrd’s predecessor in that office, was Chancellor Livingston, who was djSAfilpipy 
were both presented at the same time to the Emperor Napoleon, 
could not converse w ith either, expressed Ins astonishment that the ‘United 
States should send him deaf and dumb ambassadors. I therefore enjoyed Very 
little of Mr. Crawford’s conversation ; for, as he was an old friend of Mr. B^H V&fi 
earned on chiefly between them, arul 1 w'as often referred to his daugtftW «ttd 
tier fi lends who were in the room. There was, indeed, much to expect $$& 
the daughter of such a statesman She had been brought up in a school in ,o$e 
of the southern states. The more, however, (travelled southward, the mdiS I 
found that the inhabitants of those parts are behind theiYporih^m neig^botirs in 
point of education. Mr. Crawford was the hero of # the Democratic party* ,aftd 
woujd probably, but for his infirmity, ha> e been President in the S| 

Hut, on that account, General Jackson was set up in his place as 7; 
and so man) personal objections were made to that individual, !Sht 

Picsidcut, Adams, obtained the victory over him.** 



Ignorance of the French language, among the {Sermons*;, is 
considered as a sure sign of a total want of genteel education, 
\uer the downfall of Bonaparte, when the spirit of revenge 
against France was carried to its highest pitch, an attempt vtfas 
made io exclude the French entirely from polite circles, and ,to 
speak onlj^ the vernacular tongue; the men of letters affected:#*) 
obliterate frohi the German idiom every word of French qj|~ 
gin, and to substitute others in their stead ; hpt these atteipfe 
did not succeed ; the work before u$ is a proof of it, as it isipj- 
fieiently interlarded with downright French words. The Ifjfe 
Dr. Seybert of Philadelphia, used to relate, that when at Got- 
tingen, or some other town in Germany, he went to visit 
celebrated Zimmermann, of whom we have spoken in. the be- 
ginning of this Review. Zimmerinann addressed him in French, 
and the Doctor could not answer. It is impossible to e 3 jtpressthe 
look of contempt which the (German physician gave hiitt, wMfli 
was by no means softened, when Seybert spoke to him i&4the 
German dialect of this country. At last, with much difficul- 
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ty, our countryman made him understand that he was an Ame- 
rican from Bbn , nsylyania, where the French language was not 
an indispenaal^part of a good education. From that moment, 
he said, the author of the treatise on Solitude, Area ted him with 
great kindness, and made no difficulty to speint with him in the 
idiom of^s native country. • 4 

gjh tnliwsanecdote related of UonapUrte, concerning Chanccl- 
deafness, and his successor’s inability to converse 
U^tJ^J^renMi language, we have heard it related before, but Mr. 
Crftwmrd was not a party to it. That gentleman was not the im- 
mediate successor of the Chancellor ; it was his brother-in-law, 
General Armstrong, who, at that, time, it is said, could not speak 
Fjreneli, and whom the First Consul used sometimes to banter, 
by. asking him at. his levees, whether he had made some pro- 
gress in the study of the diplomatic language. Mr. Livingston 
wife very hard of hearing, when he went over to France, not- 
y^fhstsiwling which he, succeeded in negotiating the most im- 
ptfrtan&treaty the United States ever made, that which annexed 
to this country. He was very sensible of his infirmity. 


atrtf.nwWi frequently to jest, upon it. “ Come,” said he one day. 
to a friend who was very near sighted, and whom he was trying 
to persuade to accompany him as secretary of legation, come 
with' me to Paris, and I shall say to the First Consul : 1 See, Sir, 
W&at confidence' our government place in von : they send you a 
deaf ambassador, aft da blind secretary.”’ Chancellor Living- 
ston was one of the afrleSt men this country possessed ; and the 
choice made of him by Mr. Jefferson, (deaf as lie might he,) was 


TOmer must not. expect, in the work before us, more than 
a superficial view of the country which the Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
ipfer undertakes to describe. He was too short a time among 
US, to tniikc very profound observations; and that time was al- 
most entirely spent in stages and in steam-boats. His book is, 
therefore, rather a series of etchings, than a connected graphic 
y§pw. At every place through which he passes, and wherever 
stops but for a moment, ho, resorts to his pencil t and sketches 
aBMgcencs that present themselves before him. The notes that 
iHpiakes, bear the stamper the impression which the objects 
t|||ie upon him at. the first moment ; and we can trace his vari- 
afbfeeJjngs at different times, and in different place's. It is evi- 
«%* tbafcwhat he wrote, was not intended for the public eye, 
ai|d that he frad no idea of being engaged in a literary composi- 
tion. M e us himself, that he made these memoranda for his 

fnen^li^^l^iot for the world ; and this he needed not have told 
1 book itself bears sufficient testimony of it. We find 
in iffrujiifflroufl' unimportant details, recorded in haste, to be re- 
viewed at leisure*; many things designed only for the eyes of 
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confidential friendship; private conversations, anecdotes, details, 
i'n short, which the author would have cither omitted or modi- 
fied, if he had hhnsglf revised his notes for the press. That task 
he confided to hi\ Editor, who admits that he was laid under no 
kind of injunction or restriction; we should therefore have 
expected, that hi? would execute it in a manner different from 
what he appears to have* done. It was not enough to say, that 
the style of his patron required no correction ; in general, we 
agree with him on this point; but the style was not the only 
thing to be considered in a work of this nature. We suspect that 
Mr. Luden acted more the part of a courtier, than that of a 
friend ; but it is too often the* misfortune of prindts to have no 
friends. * 

Although the Duke upon the whole appears to have forptetj-a 
pretty correct, idea of this country, yet he does not seem to fee 
sufficiently acquainted witli the particular modifications of Jar 
social existence, differing in many respects from that of i^rdjjpe. 
Here official rank or title has little to do with the decree .of 
consideration which a man enjoys in society. That is exd$j^e|y 
bestowed upon personal merit. The chief magistrate of a place, 
is riot, on that account, the first personage in it; he moves in the 
circle tor which he is tilted by his education and his habits, and 
beyond 1 hat he has no pretensions out of the line of his offusigl 
duty. Personal merit, on the contrary, commands respect ev&fr 
where, and a willing homage is paid to it by till the classes of our 
icpublicun society. We make this observation, because we have 
takpn notice that our author is too apt, when speaking fflf jbr 
most distinguished, though untitled citizens, to dosigpale^fl ^Hjtea n 
terms which with us imply a certain degree of disrefcfjec^li&ch 
tor instance as tin lh-rr , ( a Mr. Such an one,) and other sBgijt- 
tng expressions, the more remarkable when compared with uis 
phraseology, when speaking of persons to whom he wjsheS;|o 
show respect ; and those whom he thus treats with careless lev ity , 
are mostly gentlemen of high respectability and standing am&ng 
us, with whom he associated, and in whose company he seen»#d 
pleased ; mer^ in some instances, to whom he had brought letters 
of recommendation, which must have informed him of their;tj$pe 
characters. We had thought that tlqjpe affected forms of sp|$iih 
had been dismissed from the polite courts of Germany, -jMpI 
banished to the more congenial latitude of Kriihwinkel. W® 
are still disposed to believe so, and to ascribe to haste or inatten- 
tion, those unpleasant modes of expression, whkjh not unfre- 
quently occur in the Duke's Journal ; and which we are confi- 
dent he would have corrected, if he had himself 'jjrojtared his 
work for the pres*s. We must, therefore, lay the blaajpe 
learned Editor of this book, whom we might perhaps calf, dv 
wav of retaliation, tin Herr Luden. if we did not recoiled 
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that he is a titled personage, a privy -counsellor ; and, as the 
good lady, Mrs. Under-Sub-Deputy-Tax-Gatherer Staar, very 
candidly says: Etwas Geheimes haben wir in unserer Fami- 
lie noch nicht gehabt ; “we have never yet ha£ a privy-counsel* 
lor in our family.”* i 

We toffe softened these German forms, whenever they oc- 
curred in ^he extracts we have given 1 , as we did not wish our 
betifeyolent Visiter to appear in his book less amiable than he 
in hii' person, while among us, when, we must say, that 
lie never deviated for a single moment from the strictest rules 
of politeness and urbanity. 

The Germans are a plain, downright, honest people. Those 
multifarious forms, invented by their aristocracy to preserve a 
distinction of ranks, sit very awkwardly upon them. Many are 
the efforts which they have made to get rid of the burden. To 
tms may be ascribed, in a great degree, the so general introduc- 
tion 0/ the French language among them. When a great man is 
to’ be addressed, whose titles are so long and so complicated, that 
it retires a professed herald to furnish a complete list of them, 
tiSp ’fewer is directed in French; and Ji Monsieur, Monsieur, 
solves every difficulty. But, when the unfortunate writer is 
ignorant of that tongue, he puts on his direction at random, a 
heap of high-sounding titles, and subjoins to them the letters 
Sju T., which mean Salvo titulo , and is as much as to say ■ 
Highness or His Excellency wi I] forgive me, but I mu ikh 
acquainted with the series of his titles.” Thank God, we have 
no; Spch troublesome things in this country: our only title oi 
dij£|ta#£&n v is that of gentleman ; a word which it is very dilli- 
$#ke a thorough-bred European comprehend. Ncithei 
thj^MpIrench Gentilhomrne, the Spanish Hidalgo , nor the Ger- 
man Edelmann, nor yet the Russian Dtvoriauin, or the Turk- 
ish Effendi , can convey to the mind its true and precise mean- 
which every child among us, however, fully understands, 
xtake Bernard always appeared to ns to he a German in the 
fjjdlest and most honourable sense of the w'ord, eindchter Dcuts- 
?r. The love of his native country seems to h;» vo been coa- 
ly predominant in his. mind. We have no doubt that the 
‘pleasing objects of f||| meditations while in the United 
ss, were those memorated in pathetic strain in the celebrat- 
tang des Vaches : — 

“lion pere, ma mere, mon freie, rna sceur ; — 

■Nos ef^lss ruihscaux, nos hanieaux, nos eoteaux, nos montagnes ; 

Rt rOmement ile nos campagnes. 

La shgentillc Isabeau.” 

Every thing in the book breathes the love of country, and by 
it a^pareht contradictions may be explained. When.tue Duke 
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arrived in Pennsylvania, in a state, one third of which he knew 
to be inhabited* by Germans or their descendants, his expecta- 
tions were raised to the highest pitch. With what delight ho re- 
ceived an invitation of the sons of Herman to partake of a na- 
tional dinner in tke cily of Philadelphia, he best can describe. 
But, alas! when /In tl^e midst of them, what a falling off was 
there! The ancient language forgotten or corrupted ; the man- 
ners so different from those he had left at home! Even the dish- 
es! a splendid dinner, indeed ; no doubt compounded by the most 
eminent French Restaurateur. But th'at was not what he look- 
ed tor. lie expected to see Germans , and he found Americans. 
Must we wonder, then, that his disappointment appears in the 
description which he gives of this feast? How different were his 
feelings at ihe plain, the homely dinner which was offered him 
by Mr. Uapp, and his Wurtcmbergers! No high seasoned sauces 7 
no exquisite condiment f, no ragouts were to he seen there. 
But ihe table was covered uith German dishes. No doubt, there 
was the he( r-sou/t, the noodles , the sour-crouf; perhaps a sly bot- 
tle or two of the genuine Uochheimcr , or at least the purple Bis- 
chof. the punch of Germany, justly celebrated by a charming 
poet of that nation . 

Aber don Bischof 

Hebe doeh auf ; das ist ein gesundes uud Liebliches Tranklein. 

Hand the Bischof round; 

It is u wholesome and delicious drink- — Voss* Luise, Idyl. 3. 

And the PJeiJchcn after dinner; the fragrant tithe; the dispeller oi 
cnnui,lhe solace of caie! O, th aPfcifchen was surely there; while 
pel haps, the Pseudo-Germans of Philadelphia, thought it impolite 
to hand even a cigar! We cannot compare our traveller’s descrip- 
tion of the two dinners, without honouring his patriotic feelings; 
while we recommend to the Rx-Gcrmans of the city of brotherly 
love, to leave oil the costume of their Teutonic ancestors, and 
when another Prince from the Holy Roman Empire shall hereafter 
visit this country, to invite him to a dinner if they please, but in 
their own proper character of sJmcricans, the only one which 
they can sustain with honour and credit to themselves. 

But it is time to put an end to this desultory review. We 
leave our excellent Duke with perfect good humour. He loves 
our country and we love him. JDear Philadelphia, friendly Bal- 
timore, and the other places which he favoured with his ami- 
able society, will be happy to welcome him 'again, if chance or 
inclination should once more direct his way to this hemisphere. 

These volumes are embellished with the picture of the author, 
which we think a very good likeness. They also contain maps ol 
the cities of Ncw-York and Philadelphia, and a small one of Pitts- 
burg, besides a number of vignettes and explanatory drawings. 

There are, indeed, in this book, many things well known in 
, vot,. iv. — no. 7 34 
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this country, and which are familiar to our well-inlormed citizens. 
But it must be observed that it was written lor the meridian ol 
Europe, and in that respect it may be considered as a good ge- 
neral view of the physical and moral situation ot the United 
States at the time when it was written. Theref arc some occasion- 
al mistakes; but not of great consequence, Afcto objects merely 
political, it may be well understood why the Prince did not think 
proper to expatiate upon them. 

We understand that a translation of this work is preparing 
for the press. It will bl* read with interest, and it we are not 
mistaken, will leave the same pleasing impressions ol the author 
that we have£elt ourselves and been happy to express. 


Art. X. — Controversy respecting the pretensions of Marct '• 

Bull to the RumJord Premium. 

* r 

l . — Transactions of the .Inter! ran Philosophical Society, 
held at Philadelphia , for promoting useful knowledge.— 
Vol. iii. part 1 ; new series. Containing — 4£ Experiments to 
determine the comparative quantities of heat evolved in the 
combustion of the principal varieties of t rood and coal used 
in the United States for fuel ; and , also, to determine flu 
comparative, quantities of heat tost by the ordinary appara- 
tus made use of for their combust ion.” — By Marcus lit i.i, 
J. — J1 Defence of the Experiments to determine the compara- 
tive value of the principal varieties of Fuel used in' tin 
United States , and also in Europe; containing a corres- 
pondence with u committee, of the dim erica u die a demy oj 
dirts and Sciences ; their Report and Remarks thereon ; (nid 
animadversions on the manner in which the trust confided 
to the dicademy , by Count Rumford, has been managed. 
By Marcus Bull, Member of the dJmerican Philosophical 
Society , 3’C. 

3 . — dl short reply to a Pamphlet published at Philadelphia ; 
entitled , “ dl defence of the Experiments f 6,-c. 'Ey one of tin 
Committee of the dimer lean .lea demy. 

•1.* — din dlnswer to “ dl short reply,” S,-c. Sec. <Sr. By Marcus 
Bull, M. A. P. S., &.c. &.c. &.e. 

In the year 1823, Mr. Marcus Bull, ot this city, undertook 
a series of experiments, with a view to ascertain the compara- 
tive values of different kinds of fuel. In 1820, the results of his 
inquiry were^communicatod to the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, in a paper mentioned at Ihe head of this article, which 
meeting with great applause, was soon after published at the ex- 
pense, and under the auspices of the Society 
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Thus encouraged, Mr. Bull ventured to apply to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Sciences, at Boston, for a premium, which, as 
trustees of a fund, accepted from Count Rumford, they are ob- 
ligated to award tor meritorious discoveries respecting heat. Mr. 
Bull was soon apprized by a committee, to whom his claim was 
referred by the academy, that his experiments wqre deemed ob- 
jeetionablu on certain stated grounds. This led to a controversy, 
which has been published in the three last of the above mention- 
ed pamphlets, and the merits of whiclj, we propose briefly to 
examine. 

A person may perform an ingenious, arduous, and accurate 
course of experiments, and may attain results to wflich much im- 
portance may he attached by competent judges, in whom confi- 
dence may he inspired by their acquaintance with him and with 
bis methods of investigation; yet unless some striking discovery 
be the fruit of his labours, their merit may be honestly question- 
ed b\ those who know nothing of bim.,or them, unless by ru- 
mour. or through his own writings. These observations we con 
ceive to he applicable in the ease under consideration. Our per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Bull, and our opportunities of observ- 
.ng Ins indefatigable assiduity, ami scrupulous accuracy, while 
engaged in his experiments, created much confidence in his de- 
ductions: yet as they depend mainly upon his own statements, and 
do not carry any inherent evidence of truth, we are not surpris- 
ed that a committee of a remote society, wh6 are personally un- 
acquainted with him, should not., in consideration of his labours, 
havy felt themselves called upon to award him a premium, to 
vvhirh time has given an accumulated pecuniary value. 

Had the committee then refused the Rumford premium to Mr. 
Bull, simply on the ground that his results required confirma- 
tion, it would have been difficult to prove their decision incor- 
rect; hut injudiciously, as it appears to us, they deemed it expe- 
dient to object. theoretically, and as we conceive erroneously, to 
die means which he employed to guard against the vicissitudes 
of atmospheric temperature. 

Pursuant tp t.hc advice of Dr. Hare, one room having been 
made within another, so as to leave an interval on every side be- 
'ween the partition A of the inner room, and wall B of the outer 
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* oom, it is alleged by the committee, that although the air in tire 
interval may have been kept at a uniform temperature, still the 
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inner surface of the wall B, may b}* radiation have varied the 
temperature of the outer surface A of the partition, in conse- 
quence of atmospheric changes. We should have inferred, a pri- 
ori, that no variation could in this way .ensuo,* which would be 
sufficiently extensive to merit consideration; ;*nd subsequently it 
was shown by t experiments, made by Mi. Bull, in the presence 
of Dr. Hare, and others, that when 1h6 whole effect ot the radia- 
tion from the wall B, was concentrated upon a differential thei- 
mometer, so as to he multiplied an hundred fold, it fell short oi 
a qualify which could have produced any sensible influence 
upon ‘he most sensitive mercurial thermometer. 

But admitlftig that, radiation may influence the temperatuic ot 
the inner room, without propoitionally altering that of the sur- 
rounding air, i* cannot be supposed that a thermometer will re- 
main 'ndiflcront to any change, thus effected. Whenever radiant 
caloric should be more v»r less rapidly abstracted from the sur- 
face A, of the partition it would in like manner he abstracted 
from the hull) of a thermometer, similarly exposed. Agreeably 
to ‘ ■••an adopted bv Mr. Bull, two thermometers, one within 

the er room, the other in the interval between the partition 
A, and wall B, were sustained uniformly at the same difference 
ot temperature. If under these circumstances, the loss of radiant 
heat, could not vary without detection, to show that it might es- 
cape without altering the temperature, of the air between the 
rooms, were a waste of time; since the measures of the operatoi 
in increasing or lessening the heat of the space intervening be 
tween A . and B, were regulated by the thermometer, not by, the 
air. 

As it is notorious that many of the most useful discoveries hav< 
been for a long time treated with neglect, the inference made In 
the author of the short reply, in the following passage, appear* to 
us extremely unfair, 

“ About two years ago, Mr. Marcus Bull, ot Philadelphia, published a series 
of ‘experiments to determine the comparative quantities of beat * volved in the 
combustion of the principal varieties of wood and coal u,-*ed m the Lnited 
States,* &c. &c, These experiments, we are told by their author, have been 
copied and commended in various periodical works at home anfil abroad , and ot 
course a w ide circulation given to them. Their object is said to have in en prac- 
tical utility ; and, although their length may have prevented many leaders troni 
entering into their merits, yet certain alleged facts, stated as resuits in a compa- 
rative table at the end, are intelligible to all kinds of persons; such as the fact 
that a cord ot hickorv wood, possesses more value, or more Ik ating pow i r, than 
a chaldron of Carmel, or of Liverpool coal, or than a ton of L< high coal; the 
fact that a chaldron of 1\\ wrastle coal is of le ss value than a cord ot white oak, 
or of swamp whortlebeiry, &c. &.e. with various other le^ulls equally extiaordi- 
nary, and at variance with previous opinions on the subject 

“ Two years, as lias been said, have elapsed; and no great practical good is 
known to have grown out of Mr. Bull’s experiments. The relative prices of the 
different kinds of fuel, continue probably the same (hat they would have been, 
if Mr. Bull had never written. Our citizens continue to pay twice as much for 
chaldron of Cancel or Liverpool coal, they will gh e for a cold of hickorv 
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wood. Neither a cord of oak, nor of whortleberry bushes, can be bartered in 
exchange for a chaldron of Newcastle coal. Our manufacturers, whose interests 
. are staked upon the good management of their furnaces, continue to prefer the 
results of tlieir own t^cpevience, founded upon trials made in the large way dur- 
ing many years, rathe.’ than adopt Mr. Bull’s opinions, enforced as they are bs 
M\ty pages of scicntifici detail. 

“ What then has bejm the cause that more practical good has not grown out 
of Mr. Bull's labours ' Is it that any body of men have taken the pains to pur- 
sue Mr. Bull, and to write him uown in the journals and newspapers } Is it that 
our manufacturers, m> vigilant and discerning upon other subjects relating to 
their interests, are perversely blind upon this * Or is it that, after all, the cord 
of* wood is not worth as much as the chaldron of coal ; that it will not warm so 
many rooms, nor turn out so great a product to the manufacturer, and that Mr 
Bull has been led astm in bis conclusions, by fallacious experiments, and an in- 
competent apparatus. These are questions which the late appeal of Mr. Bull 
to the public, makes it proper to consider. w # 

If is now well known, that had the labours of Fitch, in apply- 
ing steam to navigation, been sufficiently patronised, he would 
probably have anticipated the more successful enterprise of Ful- 
ton. Yet it might have been said, with as much justice as the 
committee have evinced in the case of Mr. Bull, that the public 
continued to use stages and sail-boats, notwithstanding the efforts 
of Mr. Fitch to convince them of the advantages of steam*. 

The discovery of the absorption of oxygen by metals, was 
made by Rey, and confirmed by Hooke and Mayow; yet fifty 
years afterwards, it might have been vaunted by the disciples ol 
Stahl, that phlogiston was not on that account the less in vogue 

At one time, it might have been alleged against Copernicus, 
that, in despite of his ingenious disquisitions, a majority of the 
learned, as well as of the ignorant, continued to consider thr 
motion of the sun, about the earth, as an intuitive truth. 

In assigning the superiority to white heart hickory, Mr. Bull 
.dearly explained, that, in the usual mode of burning coal and 
wood, the advantage was greatly in favour of coal. It mustth^n 
fie evident, that the advice of Mr. Bull would have no tendency 
to induce the public to pay more for the wood, unless it should at 
the same time have been deemed expedient and practicable to con- 
trive fire-places of a different construction from those now in use. 

In many instances, errors endure from prejudice or ignorance- 
and even in opposition to the well-founded remonstrances of scien- 
tific men. After Virginia coal had been used for about twelve years 
as fuel for the engines at our water- works, the war, we believe, 
rendered a resort, to wood necessary, which was then ascertain- 
ed to he cheaper. 

To conclude, however the remoteness of the committee from 
the scene of Mr. Bull’s investigations, may have incapacitated 
them to judge of the accuracy of his manipulations, ,and may jus- 
tify their consequent refusal to grant him a premium of great 
value, we cannot but consider them, on the same account, as in- 
i xcusahle for detracting from the merit awarded him by prac 
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fical chemists, whose proximity, with one exception, afforded 
them better opportunities of judging. The exertions which he 
has made, are obviously meritorious ; and, eyen, if his deductions 
he as unworthy of confidence, as the committee have alleged, 
they may still be useful in exciting inquiry, itnd eliciting truth. 

In page 98, Vol. ii. of the American Journal of Science, 
Professor Silliman says : — * 

“ TFh'te memoir, (alluding to Mr. Bull’s,) is the result of a long course of ex- 
pcrimeifts evidently conducted with great care uud skill. It is replete with in 
teresttn^information^ and is to«be regarded as one of the most important contri- 
butions of science to the arts, and to domestic economy, v liich has been made foi 
a long time in this country. It is worthy of being carefully studied both by scicn 
tifcc and practicalpnen $ and, for the sake i/f the latter class, it might be well if an 
analysis of this practical and detailed paper, presenting in a lucid and concise 
form tile practical and important results obtained by Mr. Bull, were prepared foi 
publication. M 

In order to lay before the reader the opinions of Professor Si I 
liman, concerning the objections of the committee, we will sub- 
join his letter to Mr. Bull, page 14 of the “ Defence — 

“ Yale College , July \7lh y 1826. 

“Deer Sir, — 1 have twice perused with attention your communication of th; 
6th instant, covering the report of the committee of the American Academj o* 
Boston, upon the subject of your experiments upon the heat, evolved in combi i* 
lion, &c. 

“ In reply to your request, that 1 would give you my opinion of the objection.* 
7nade by the committee, and of your reply to them, I proceed to remark 

“ 1st. I conceive thfiit the exterior room, being sustained at a given tempera- 
ture by a source independent both of the inner room and of the external ail, is 
good a non-conductor as can be provided, and that the inner room is as effect n 
ally guarded as possible from any influence from the external air, and that it o 
sufficiently guarded to prevent any appreciable inaccuracy from that some* . 

“ 2d- There bein|* no visible smoke from the anthracite coals, and scarcely 
any volatile combustible matter, that is not immediately consumed by the me, 
there is, in the case of this fuel, no room for the combustion of the smoke , and 
as the object of the experiments was to show the comparative quantity of in ai 
evolved in the usual modes of burning fuel, in domestic economy and in the com 
mon arts, and not the whole possible amount, it did not come within jour plan to 
compass this object, nor does it appear to be necessary for the purpose in view 

“ 3d. The spirit of these remarks is applicable to the third objection. Youi 
selection of fuel appears to have been sufficiently precise to furnish the average 
result of the good fuel in market, and tills was all that the case required. 

“ For my general opinions of the value of your paper, I beg leave to refer you 
to the American Journal, vol. ii. page 98, just published, where under the (late 
of May 11th, you will find my impressions consisely, but fully expressed. 

** Entertaining the greatest respect for the committee of the American Acade- 
my, and having myself the honour to be a member of that body, I trust they will 
receive with candour the opinions which I have expresed, and which would have 
been communicated with equal frankness, had I been so fortunate as to coincide 
with them. I remain, dear sir, your’s very respectfully. 

“B. SILLIMAN 


“Mr- 8UJLL.” 
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Anr. 1 . — Palestine and other Poems,* By the late Reginald 
He’iek, J). i)., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Now first collect- 
ed. With a Memoir of his Life. Carey, Lea & Carey* Phi- 
ladelphia: 1828. 

It has been the complaint of the last half century, that very 
little of the true spirit of poetry, has preserved its existence un- 
impaired ; and, that the “prodessc volunf, aut delectarc” has de- 
generated on the one hand, into the very questionable shape of 
the modern song, and the scarcely more clbvated sonnet, or sunk 
completely on the other, into the degrading service of immoral- 
ity and vice. That this complaint is in some measure true, it is 
the misfortune of the lovers of genuine poetry, to be compelled 
to acknowledge, though they will he far from disposed to re- 
ceive it in that latitude of meaning in which it is generally 
made. There are many redeeming instances which it is unneces- 
sary for us to slop to mention, in which the efforts of the most 
exalted genius have been consecrated to the service of morality 
and religion ; and if we are not strangely mistaken, the moral 
taste of the a£e is far from deterioration. 

Among the individuals, who are very far from the application 
of all these sweeping denunciations, stands conspicuously the 
prelate whose poetical effusions have been collected in the vo- 
lume, the title of which is placed at the head of our present ar- 
ticle. And so familiar has the name of Heber become, not only 
in the religious, but the literary circles of our country, that we 
feel constrained to bestow a large!* share of attention on the sub- 
ject, than under ordinary circumstances would b6 deemed ad- 
visable. Jf, after all, our readers should think, that we have made 
too large a demand on their time and patience, all the apology 
vol. iv. — no. 8. r > r > 
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we offer is, that every work lias its extrinsic, as well as intrin- 
sic character ; and that though the present voldme of llebor is 
small in compass, especially when compared with the great 
work to which our attention was lately called, yet it derives im- 
portance from the circumstances which have invested the charac- 
ter of its author with a deep and lively, % and universal interest. 
Previous, however, to our entering on a critical examination ot 
the work itself, it may he proper to make some brief general 
observations, touching the history of Christianity in India, in 
order to introduce to our ’readers the memoir by which the poems 
are accompanied, for it is no disparagement to say, that Ileber, 
the Poet, is indebted for his greatest reputation to Ileber, the 
ardent *and devoted Bishop. To the effort to plant the religion 
of the Cross in the far-distant regions of the Idast, arc we be- 
holden not only for the “Journal*’ which has passed under our 
notice, but to much of the charm of Ileber’s life, and Ileber*'* 
poetry. 

We* address ourselves to this preliminary work, confident ol 
meeting Ihc approbation of the great body of Christians of every 
name kmong us; and not without the expectation of furnishing 
some materials even for philosophic speculation. For, we hi 
lieve, there are few subjects which afford greater scope for in- 
tellectual and moral investigation, than those novel phenomena 
of mind, which arc beginning to stand out so conspicuously be- 
fore the public, on the score of what is technically called “tin 
missionary enterprise*” And let the apparently feverish excite- 
ment of the age on this subject, be viewed, as some foolishly affect 
to view it, as a kind of epidemic mania, pervading the land, and 
seizing on certain persons among the high and the low, the rich, 
and tire poor; — or let it be considered in the most favourable 
light, which the most zealous religionists ean desire, it still af- 
fords a subject worthy of the philosopher’s analysis and patient 
attention. But to our object. 

Unquestionably, the most splendid missionary establishment 
which the world ever saw, was that well known under the title 
of the College “ de Propaganda fide.” Apart from f 1he consider- 
ation, that one of Ihc objects of this magnificent concern, was 
the aggrandizement of the Catholic church, it has challenged, 
and received, the admiration of the world, for the grandeur ol 
the conception displayed in iff plan, — fur the truly gigantic cha- 
racter of its apparatus, and the prodigious energy and judgment 
which prepared and directed the arrangement and application of 
its means. Attention was early directed to the destitute and be- 
nighted regiops of the East, and we have no hesitation in record- 
ing our conviction, that could a project of such extent and im- 
portance have been accomplished by human policy or power, 
the efforts of that society would .-com to have been adequate. 
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The designs of the “Propaganda” embraced the conversion of the 
world, and in tlie different religious orders prepared to act un- 
der its direction#, it had a power prodigious in force, and pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the undertaking. These singular 
institutions supplied a number of men distinguished by ardour of 
piety and innocence 0 / life, accustomed to labour, to poverty, 
to the severest privations; inured to implicit obedience ; profi- 
cients in the study of human nature, and versed in the sciences, 
the arts, and the languages which could facilitate admission and 
intercourse in the several countries assigned for the exertions of 
their zeal. * Bishop Warburton, who remarks that “ we should 
he unjust to Rome, not to acknowledge its zcal^o be equal to 
that of other churches, in displaying the Christian banner through- 
out (he habitable world” — has given a striking picture of the 
training to which the. Propaganda missionaries were subjected. 
He had spoken of the qualifications of the missionary, — “ar- 
dent zeal and unwearied diligence — appp tiles subdued to khc dis- 
tresses of want, and a mind superior to all the terrors of death.” 
Now, all these qualities and habits, their several orders qf reli- 
gions, whence these missionaries are taken, very early labour 
1o inculcate. One quality is more deeply implanted by this or- 
der, another by that ; and the most necessary and essential are 
termed in all : thus every monaslic institution kindles and keeps 
alive that exalted charity — a self-sacrifice for the salvation of 
souls. 

The Jesuits subdue the will by the severe discipline of blind 
obedience — to stand where they are placed, and run where they 
are bid. The Carthusians subdue the appetites by a tedious 
course of bodily labours and mortifying abstinences; and the or- 
der called “the Congregation of St. Paul,” subdues the whole 
man ; for, in a sense peculiar to them, as their holy patron, they 
dir daily ; the observance of their whole rule consisting in one 
continued meditation on that king of terrors. 

Nor is this all. The several orders, like workmen who travail 
separately on ihe various parts of the same machine, each oi 
them to be sent to the master artist to be put into its destined 
place, where, by a proper combination, all are fitted for their pe- 
culiar use ; the orders I say, send their subjects, thus prepar- 
ed, to the Co i.lkok de Propaganda Fide, to receive their last 
finishing and first motion; “ by instruction in the languages, the 
manners, and the customs of the barbarous nations, to whose 
conversion they are appointed and addressed.”! 

(• 

* Dr. Ilooley, Lord Bishop of London, before the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in foreign parts, 1817. 

{ Warburlon, Lord Bishop of Gloucester, before the Society for the Fropaga- 

)n of the Gospel in foreign parts, 1766. 
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And yet, the effect produced by all this mighty apparatus, 
was not so great in proportion, as might have been expected. 
Of the causes of failure, we are not qualified fro speak, neither 
should we care to enter into any discussion, as this would lead 
into the region of polemics, as foreign fromyour taste, as it is 
from the grand design of our work. ’ 

Our business, in rapidly tracing the history of Christian ef- 
fort in India, is more particularly connected with Protestantism, 
and still more with the efforts made by the British church. We 
necessarily pass by a variety of missions directed to other quar- 
ters of the globe, and we shall leaye out from the consideration, 
those established by our own countrymen, neither last, nor 
least; because a full investigation would extend our article far 
beyond all reasonable limits, and we may find some future op- 
portunity to enter fully into the history of American effort in 
the East. 

In the beginning of the ISth century, Frederick IV., King 
of Denmark, attempted the conversion of the heathen on the 
coast of Coromandel, and for that purpose he sent out Bartholo- 
mew Zeigcnbalgrus and Henry Plutche, both educated for the 
ministry at the University of llalle, in Upper Saxony, and or- 
dained by the Bishop of Zealand. In 1707, two years alter their 
landing, they baptized five of the natives, as the first fruits of 
their labours among the heathen. This mission was patronized 
by George I. of England, and the then Primate, Aichbishop 
Wake; — and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which had been established a lew years before in London, came 
forward with alacrity and zeal in the support of the undertak- 
ing. Among the constant accessions of strength which this mis- 
sion received, one of the most important was that of Christian 
Frederick Swartz, in 1750 — a man, who, for nearly fifty years, 
was one of its brightest and most distinguished ornaments. Of 
this apostolic man, and his labours, it is impossible for us to 
speak in the short compass allowed for this sketch — suffice it to 
say, his equal has never yet appeared on the shores of India. 
What Heber might have been, had his valuable life been spared, 
we know not; but take all the circumstances into consideration, 
and Swartz has not yet had a rival. Jn token of his respect for 
Swartz, the Rajah of Tanjore, in 17.08, wrote to the Society for 
PromotingChristian Knowledge, requesting them to erecla monu- 
ment of marble in his capital, in the church where the good man 
preached; ‘‘with a view,” said he, “to perpetuate the memo- 
ry of Father Swartz, and to ‘'manifest the high esteem I have 
for the character of that great and good man,, and the gratitude 
I owe him — my father, my friend, the protector and guardian 
of my youth.,” In 1807, the monument was erected by the 
East India Company'. 
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The first seriqus, decided, and persevering attempt, to awaken 
the public attention of Protestant England, was made as late as 
’ 1805, by one wNose.name will ever be identified with the pro- 
gress of Christianity in. India; we mean Claudius Buchanan 

perhaps not inappropriately termed the Apostle of the, Indies. 
During the century in which they had been acquiring their ori- 
ental empire, the British East India Company, intent on the pur- 
suits of commerce and ambition, and contending frequently, not 
only for aggrandizement, but for existence, were but little at lei- 
sure to attend to the moral and religious claims, even of their 
own European servants, much less to consider those of their na- 
tive subjects, to any thing beyond general protection and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Among those, who, from the principles 
of infidelity, or, from the absorbing influence of worldly pur- 
suits, felt little immediate concern in religion; and who, in the 
acquisition and consolidation of power, amidst the half-civilized 
votaries of idolatry and imposture, wen\tremblingly alive,to the 
danger of offending or alarming them, by the too prominent 
profession of a purer faith, it may be easily imagined Ifyat no 
effort would be made. ’ Put, to the eye of Christian observa- 
tion. the matter always appears in an aspect, which takes its cha- 
racter more from the lights of eternity, than from any views of 
short-sighted worldly policy ; and, it is not surprising, that a 
subject so grand in itself, and so intimately connected with his 
own piolession and local situation, should have early occurred 
to the mind of such a diligent and wabcful observer as Mr. 
Buchanan. Pearson, the learned biographer of Buchanan, ob- 
serves. and indeed Buchanan himself, allows, in his Christian 
Researches, that the first suggestion was made to him by the 
late excellent Bishop Porteus, who had, he said, attentively exa- 
mined the state of t lit- British dominions in Asia, and had ex- 
pressed his conviction of the indispensable importance of some 
vigorous effort to advance the interests of Christianity ; and who 
can doubt it, when we consider that India, from the Indus to the 
Ganges — from Cape Cormorin to the mountains of Himalaya, 
and including the Island of Ceylon, contains a population of 
SO, 000,000 of souls, directly, or indirectly, under the sway of 
the British Crown? 

l)r. Buchanan’s memoir on the expediency of an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment for British India, produced a most powerful 
sensation of the public mind. This work is not probably fami- 
liar to the mass of our readers; neither is it necessary that we 
should at all enter into the argument, which was calculated to 
make so striking ap impression on the British public. With their 
ecclesiastical establishment, and its consequent want of real to- 


* Ht-v fVarson, T.ifo of Buchanan, p. 1 '' 
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leration, we shall have a constant quarrel, and shall ever have 
reason to bless God, that in this, our country, clnirch, and state, 
have no connexion. Religion, to flourish, jnu^t. flourish by its 
own intrinsic excellency — it wants not the aid of the civil power. 
To be valuable, it must dwell in the heart ; smd when it has its 
residence there, it has a better guarantee than all the law,s which 
human ingenuity could devise for its support. Be this as it may, 
the memoir of Dr. Buchanan presented arguments which had 
resistless weight with the people of England ; and when a fair 
opportunity offered to discuss the whole subject, no opposition 
could stand before the torrent of awakened public sensibility. 
That opportunity was offered, wh6n the renewal of the charter 
of the East India Company was brought before the British Parlia- 
ment. Independently of the question of the slave trade, and the still 
more recent subject of Catholic emancipation, there never was 
one which produced so general an excitement over the British 
empire; and the periodical press of 1812—13, made the Chris- 
tianizing of India its paramount topic. The object of all this 
discussion was, that, in the renewed charter of the Company, a 
clause should be inserted, providing for the formation of an ade- 
quate ecclesiastical establishment. The greatest names of Eng- 
land appear in this discussion ; and a more decided mass of elo- 
quence is nowhere to he found, than in the debates of parliament 
at this period. Petition after petition poured in from all quar- 
ters, in favour of the introduction ; and on the tables of the two 
houses, no less than nine hundred were eventually laid, signed 
by more than half a million of tiie people of all ranks andc de- 
grees. * On the 22d of June IS Iff, a memorable day in the his- 
tory of British effort for Christianizing India, Lord Castlercagh 
proposed to the House of Commons the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution, viz : — 

“That it is the duty of this country to promote the interest and happiness 
of the native inhabitants of the Hrilish dominions m India, and that such mea- 
sures ought to be adopted, as mil) tend to the introduction, among' them, of use- 
ful knowledge, and of religious and moral iinpimemcnl — that in the further- 
ance of the above objects, sufficient faculties shall he furnished by law , to per- 
sons going to, and remaining in, India, for the purpose of accomplishing these 
benevolent designs.” 

On the 24th of the same month, it was moved by L,ord Buck- 
inghamshire in the House of Lords, and carried without a dis- 
senting voice. In the Commons, the majority in favour had been 
fifty-three; — eighty-nine voting for it, and thirty-six against it. 

In consequence of this triumph of the friends of religion, the 
Crown was enabled to constitute a bishopric, with such jurisdic- 
tion and functions, as should irom time to time be defined by his 


' Christian Observer, June anrl July, 1813. 
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Majesty, by letters patent, under the great seal of England. The 
East India Company was charged with salaries to be paid to the 
bishop and ihrecs archdeacons. Calcutta was then erected into a 
Bishop’s see; and the eminent individual selected first to fill that 
important station, t was Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 1). I)., then 
archdeacon of Huntingdon. He was a man exceedingly well 
qualified for his station, 'by his learning and piety, and to him 
the world is indebted for one of the most learned works on the 
Greek article extant. Indeed, his work may be considered as 
standing alone, on this branch of philology ; for, preceding cri- 
tics had not directed their attention sufficiently to this subject, 
to give a full and satisfactory account of it. Litefary cmipence, 
however, was not that at which he aimed; for, though his me- 
mory was stored with all profane and civil literature, and he was 
ranked among the first critics of his age, and had an inexhausti- 
ble supply of lighter and more elegant learning, yet he sought 
only to be remembered as a faithful servant of his master.. His 
work on the G reek article, will remain a monument of his learn- 
ing, while biblical criticism shall be ranked among the sciences: 
but his enduring fame, is in the churches of the East. Bishop 
Middleton was consecrated on the 8th of May 1814, in the cha- 
pel of the Lambeth palace, by the Archbishop of Canterbury : 
and, on the 8th of June, accompanied by Mrs. Middleton and 
Archdeacon Loring, he sailed for Bengal. On the 28th of No- 
vember of the same year, he arrived at Calcutta, and, from that 
time, was actively engaged in the duties of his calling, during 
nearjy eight years. He died of a nervous fever, on the 8th of 
July 1822, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. To the see ol 
Calcutta, thus rendered vacant, Reginald Heber was appointed, 
on the 1 4 th of May 1828 ; and, on the 10th of June, he em- 
barked for Calcutta, which he reached early in October. The 
providence ol God, however, had designed for him a short but 
active caieer. He suffered nothing to interfere with his duties 
as a Missionary Bishop. His labours are placed before the pub- 
lic, in the journal of his tour ; and never has the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the clevotcd missionary, been more sublimely exempli- 
fied. Of his death, it has been beautifully said, “His sun was 
in its meridian power; and its warmth most genial, when it was 
suddenly eclipsed for ever. He fell, as the standard-bearer of the 
Cross should ever wish to fall, by no lingering delay, but in the 
firmness and vigour of his age, and in the very act of combat 
and triumph, llis master came suddenly, and found him faithful 
in his charge, and waiting for his Appearing. His last hour was 
spent in his Lord’s service, and in ministering to thdhumblest of 
his flock. He had scarcely put off the sacred robes with which 
he served at the altar of his God on earth, when he was sudden- 
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ly admitted to his sanctuary on high? and clothed in the garments 
of immortality.”* 

The volume which we now proceed particularly to notice, is 
introduced by a well prepared memoir, the work of a clergyman 
of Philadelphia. The materials appear to be faithfully collected, 
and judiciously arranged, and the author, moiiestly disavows all 
merit, save that of arrangement. * 

The volume contains “Palestine,” the prize poem of Ileber, 
“ Europe,''’ several fugitive pieces — hymns which were intend- 
ed for public worship, 'translations, both from Pindar and the 
Hindooslanee, and explanatory notes. The first of the poems, 
entitled “Palestine,” is the largest and most important of the 
collection, considered in its literary aspect, for it is distinguish- 
ed throughout by the classic chasteness and grace of its style — 
the simplicity of its plot, and the nice discrimination of its or- 
naments. It was recited in the University Theatre at Oxford, 
and fiyst appeared in in a work entitled ‘‘ the Poetical Re- 

gister and Repository of Fugitive Poetry.” The poem com- 
mences with a brief survey of the present wretched condition 
of the Holy Land — he then takes back the attention to the re- 
cord of her past and almost forgotten glories; and concludes 
with a rather too rapid, hut still felicitous description of those 
transcendent glories which are to characterize her future years, 
in those days of prophetic anticipation, when Judea’s olive tree 
is to revive from the death of so many generations, and the sun 
once more illumine ihe heights of Carmel, and the cellars of 
Lebanon. We shall make brief extracts. t 

The opening lines are perhaps too abrupt, but easy and grace- 
ful ; and the invocation to the “ Warrior Sons of Heaven,” with 
which the author precedes his brief view of the unhappy condi- 
tion of the Holy Land, is of a fine order of poetry : — 

44 Ve guardian saints ! ye Warrior Sons of IIea\ui, 

To whose high care Judea’s state was giten ! 

O wont of old your nightly watch to keep, 

A host of gods on Sion’s tower) steep 1 
If e’er your secret footsteps linger still 
Ily Siloa’s fount, or Taboi’s echoing hill ; fi 
It e’er your songs on Salem’s glory dwell. 

And mourn the captive land y e lo\r so well ; 

(For oft, ’tis said, in Kcdron’s palm) vale, 

Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale, 

And, blest as balmy dews that lleriuon cheer. 

Melt in soft cadence on the pilgrim’s car;) 

* Memoir prefixed to the volume* under Review, p. lvii. 

fin the 44 Memoir,” it is stated, that •* Palestine was written and recited m 
the University Xheatre in 180d.” We have now before ns, the second edition oi 
44 the Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetr;, for J80J,” winch con- 
tains this poem of Heber, with a mass of trash by other hands, entirely unwor- 
thy of such good company. There is some chronological error, therefore, 
though where we are riot able to tell. 
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Forgive, blest spirits, if a theme so high, 

Mock the weak notes of mortal minstrelsy ! 

Yet, might your aid this mortal breast inspire. 

With t)ne faint spark of Milton’s seraph fire ; 

Then should my muse ascend with bolder flight, 

And wave her ‘eagle plumes exulting in the light.” 

In these days of peace, and of peace societies, “the Warrior 
Sons of Heaven” may sefcm an unhappy phraseology, but the 
author successfully defends the term in a note, where he quotes 
from the sacred volume. In the first edition of “Palestine,” 
which now lies before us, the term “ warrior sage” was applied 
to Solomon, following the rich and fascinating descriptions of 
the Arabian mythology. In Ihe present edition, we find the 
substitution of the term, “the kingly sage” — more agreeable to 
scripture certainly, but neither so harmonious in the verse, nor 
preserving so much unity in the action. 

We have looked with an intense interest on one portion of the 
poem, because it was there, that we anticipated a failure., from 
the very nature of the subject. Splendid as is the celebrated 
picture of Christ healing the sick, by our countryman Wc$t, we 
apprehend, that, in most, persons, there is a transient feeling of 
disappointment, when they contemplate the countenance of the 
master figure of the piece. This originates entirely from the un- 
defined and indefinable associations connected with the charac- 
ter of the Saviour. It is not the fault, of the painter; it is the 
unapproachable sublimity of the subject. So of a portion of the 
“Palestine” of Ilebcr. It is hardly possible even for the high- 
est order of poetry to come np to the majesty and the mysteri- 
ous sublimity of the crucifixion. If therefore there is failure at 
all, it is here. Still the transition from the peaceful and happy 
influences of the Messiah’s advent, to the direful circumstances 
of his death, is conceived and executed with considerable ef- 
fect : — 


“ Thou palsied earth, with 110011-day night overspread ! 

Thou sick’ning sun, so dark, so deep, so red ! 

Yt lun’nng ghosts, that throng the starless air \ 

Why shakes the earth > why fades the light > declare ‘ 

Art tl?ose his limbs, with ruthless scourges torn 1 
fits brows all bleeding with the twisted thorn * 

His the pale form, the meek forgiving eye, 
liais’d from the cross in patient agony ? — 

Be dark, thou sun — thou noon-day night, arise, 

And hide, 0I1 hide, the dreadful sacrifice !” 

There is, towards the close of the poem, a brief invocation to 
the spirits-'of the Crusaders, and we allude to it rather to intro- 
duce the note of Bishop Heber, in which he very strikingly de- 
fends the Crusades from some common objections, and shows the 
benefit they have brought to Christianity, notwithstanding all 
that can reasonably be urged against them 
•vol. TV. — NO. S. 36 
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f ‘ The world lias been so long accustomed to hear the Crusades considered as 
the height of phrenzy and injustice, that to undertake they' defence might be a 
hazardous task. We must however recollect, that, had it not been for these 
extraordinary exertions of human courage, the whole of F^urope would perhaps 
have fallen, and Christianity been buried in its ruins. It was not, as Voltiure has 
falsely or weakly asserted, a conspiracy of robbers ; it w as not an unprovoked 
attack on a distant and inoffensive nation ,* it was a blow' turned at the iieart of a 
most powerful and active enemy- Had not the Christian kingdoms of Asia been 
established as a check to the*' Mahometans, Italy, and the scanty remnant of 
Christianity in Spain, must again have fallen into their power ; and France her- 
self have needed all the heroism and good fortune ot a Charles Martel, to deli- 
ver her from subjugation.” t 

We have only room for the concluding linos of this poem, in 
which, after briefly' depicting the* present condition of the Holy" 
Land,* the an tlior/fol lowing the track of inspiration, points out 
the future triumph of the Messiah : — 

‘‘Yet still destruction sweeps the lonely plain, 

And heroes lift the generous swoul in vain. 

Still o’er her sky the clouds of anger roll, 

# And Cod’s revcpge hangs heavj on her soul 
Yet shall she rise; — but not by war restor’d. 

Not built in murder, — planted by the sword. 

# Yes, thou shalt rise; thv Father’s aid 

Shall heal the wound his chastening hand ha*> made 
Shall judge the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway. 

And burst his brazen bonds and cast his cords a w a v 
Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring. 

Hreak forth, ye mountains, and ye \ alleys, sing’ 

No more v our thirsty rocks shall prove forlorn. 

The unbeliever’s jt st, the heathen’s scorn; 

The sultry sands, shall tenfold harvest yield. 

And a new I*drn deck the thorny field. 

F.’en now% perchance, wide-waving o’er the land* , 

That mighty angel lifts Ins golden wand, 

Courts tlie bright vision of descending* power* 
d’clls every gate, and measures every tower. 

And chides the tardy seals that yet detain 
Thy I /ion, Judah, from his destin’d reign. 

“And who is he" the vast, the awful form 
Cut with the whirlwind, samlal’d with the storm 
\ western cloud around Ins limbs is spread. 

His crown a rainbow*, and a sun his head. 

To highest heaven he lifts his kingly hand. 

And treads at once the ocean and the land; , 

And, hark 1 his voice amid the thunder's roar, 

His dreadful voice, that time .shall be no more' 

I. o’ cherub hands the golden courts prepare, 

Lo! thrones arise, aiul every saint is there; 

Karth’s utmost bounds confess their awful sway. 

The mountains worship and the isles obey; 

Nor sun, nor moon, they need, — nor day, nor night, 
flod is their temple, and the Lamb their light: 

And shall not Israel’s fans exulting come, 

Ifcsil the glad beam, and claim their ancient home 1 ' 

On David’s throne shall David’s offspring teign, 

And the dry bones be warm with lift again. 
l*ark! white-rob’d crowds their deep hosannas raise* 

And thc’noarsc flood repeats the song of piaise. 
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Ten thpusanrl harps attune the mystic soup. 

Ten thousand, thousand saints the strain prolong, 

4 Worthy the Lamb! omnipotent to sa\e, 

M ho dieef, who lives, triumphant o’er the grave” ” 

“Europe,'” though iharked by the same classic elegance, and 
judicious arrangement, is a poem, the peculiar interest of which 
has already passed away. The prejudices, and the predilections 
of the author, will be most prominent in the mind of the reader, 
for the lapse of twenty years has destroyed all the warmth of 
those political associations, which musHiave given the poem, on 
its first appearance, an ephemeral popularity. Wc say not this, 
to detracl from the merit of t»hc work, as a literary production. 
It will, in this particular, hear a comparison wit?) “Palestine, 3 ” 
and, indeed, in some respects, may be considered its superior, an 
effort of the author’s more matured taste and judgment; but as 
the subject lias lost its greatest hold on our attention, the literary 
merit of the poem, will scarcely redeem it from comparative 
neglect. Apart from the by-gone interest of the subject} these 
.ire adventitious circumstances, which should, nevertheless, cause 
it to find peculiar favour in our eyes. Hebcr appears in it, the 
advocate of fre< dom, and an enthusiastic defender of those, who, 
through peril unto death, stood forth its champion. Unhappily, 
Ins sympathies appear wasted, and Spain has proved herself un- 
worthy of his enthusiasm. Bonaparte is not the worst enemy;- 
she has ever had; and while we say it with deep regret, we are 
'•ompelled to think that the epithets in the following line, are 
more like satire than truth, and its conclusion but a poor speci- 
men of prophetic inspiration: — 

** But Spain, the brave, the I'irtiums, shall be free.” 

It is the remark of a transatlantic critic Troja fuit — there was 
a period when Spain was entitled to all the martial celebril\ which 
the historian or the poet could bestow. Jiul her spirit has decayed 
with her power, and now it is to be feared that she has neither 
virtue to deserve freedom, nor courage to win it.” 

There are, however, with all these disadvantages, many pow- 
erful passages; indeed, more powerful, because the very circum- 
stances of the writer, amidst the scenes of his poem, caused him 
to pour forth his strains with peculiar feeling and enthusiasm. 
The whole soul of the author appears in the few concluding lines, 
which are marked by great energy and beauty, though they coji 
’ain t lie line above quoted: — 

‘‘No 1 by bis nerveless arm whose righteous chit. 

Defends the orphan’s tear, tint poor man’s prayei ; 

Who, Lord of nature, o’er this changeful ball , 

Decrees the rise of empires, and the full; 

. Wond’rous in all his ways, unseen, unknown. 

Who treads the wine press of the world alone. 

And rob’d in darkness, and surrounding fears, 

»■ Speeds on their destin’d road the march of year*. 
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No' shall yon Eagle, from the snare set free. 

Stoop to thy wish, or cower his wing for thee> 

And shall it tame despair, its strong control. 

Or quench the nation’s still reviving souP * f 
Go, bid the force of countless bands cpnspire 
To curb the wandYmg wind, or grasp the fire’ 

Cast thy vain fetters on the troubled sea* 

But Spain, the brave, the virtuous, shall be free'*’ 

The faults of the poem are so few as scarcely to deserve our 
notice. There is but one essentially defective line, and that is 
so palpable, as to accentuation, that it will not escape the obser- 
vation even of the most careless reader. 

li UntamM Austria bids her clarion sound.” 

* 

Here, to preserve the rythm, it is necessary to place the accent 
on the second syllabic. The only way of reading the line with 
any satisfaction to the ear, is to alter the form of the first word, 
and read it 

" Untamed Austria,” &c. 

, ' ... 
Our author is by far too fond of the Alexandrine — it. recurs in 

almost, every dozen lines of the poem. 

Among the miscellaneous poems in the volume, will be found 
a magnificent description of the passage of the Red Sea, too long 
to quote in this place, and of a character wdiich does not well 
admit of extract. We have also “Lines spoken in the Theatre, 
Oxford, on Lord Grenville’s installation as Chancellor."’ — “ An 
Epitaph on a Young Naval Officer;” “An Evening’s Walk in 
Bengal,” and u Linesd-o his Wife,” while on a visit to Upper 
India. These “Lines,” are so exquisitely beautiful, and sod'ul! 
of heart, that we cannot resist the pleasure of presenting them 
to our readers, before we proceed to notice the concluding pen- 
ion of the volume : — 

4< If thou wort by my side, mv love ! 

Mow fast would evening sail. 

In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 

Listening the nightingale ' 

If thou, my love 1 vvert by my side. 

My babies on my knee. 

How quickly would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea ! 

I miss thee at the dawning gray, 

"W hen, on our deck reclin’d, 

Tn careless ease my limbs 1 lay. 

And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps 1 guide. 

But most beneath t#\ie lump’s pale beam, 

1 miss thee trom my side. 

J spread my books, my pencil try. 

The lingering noon to cheer, 

, But miss thy kind approving eye, 

Thy meek attentive ear. 
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But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, tho’ thou art distant far. 

Thy* prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! •then on ! where duty leads, 

My course he onward still, 

On broad Ilindostan’s sultry meads, 

O’er black Almorah’s hill. 

That course, nor Delhi's kingly gates, 

Nor wild Mahvah detain. 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits. 

By yonder western main. 

Thy bowers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say. 

Across the dark blue sea, « 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay, * 

As then shall meet in thee." 

Some minor fugitive pieces follow, but we have no more room 
for extracts of this kind. 

The portion of the volume which comes next under our ob- 
ser\ at ion, is that which contains the Ilymns intended for public 
worship. No reader of these, will doubt the general beauty oi 
their formation; hut, we apprehend, that there are very few, 
hi it who will doubt their adaptation to the purposes for which 
they were intended. If wc may venture on a subject which 
would appear more appropriate to some ecclesiastical assembly, 
than the pages of a literary journal, we would observe, that, as 
to what is appropriate to public worship, there is a very general, 
though perfectly palpable, mistake, in all the collections of hymns 
which have come under our notice. If our views are correct, 
public worship consists of prayer and praise; the former, com- 
prising all the varieties of penitential expression, and all the modes 
of supplication ; the latter, confined more particularly to the ex- 
pression of ihe grateful feelings of the heart. What has mere 
narration to do with the act, either of prayer or of praise? And 
yet there are many hymns which are nothing more than sacred 
history rendered into verse. There can be no feelings of ap- 
proach to the Supreme Heing in this — neither can there be an) 
hymn, or psalm, which is made up of mere pious truisms, how- 
ever delicately and elegantly expressed. There are very few of 
the hymns of this collection, but what are obnoxious to this ob- 
jection ; and, moreover, we believe, that a collection which 
should maintain the perfect consistency of devotion, is yet un- 
known to any denomination of Christians. Wc will illustrat<- 

this remark, by one or two instances: — 

» 

The Fourth Sunday in Advent . , 

i* 

“ The world is grown old, and her pleasures are past; 

' The world is grown old, and her form may not last ; 

The world is grown old and trembles for fear; 

Tor sorrows abound and the judgment is near r 
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The sun in the heaven is languid and pale ; , 

And feeble and few are the fruits of the vale. 

And the hearts of the nations fail them foi; fear, 

For the world is grown old and the judgment is near f 
The king on his throne, the bride in her bower. 

The children of pleasure all feel the sad hour ; 

The roses are faded and tasteless the cheer. 

For the world is grown old and the’judgment is ueai 1 
The world is grown old ! — but should we complain. 

Who have tried her, and know that her promise is vain ; 

Our heart is in heaven, our home is not here. 

And we look for our crown when judgment is near.” 

This is in a pacing, undignified measure, totally unsuited Lo 
the gragdeur of "the subject ; and, except that the sentiment is 
pious, we see nothing in a hymn of this kind, which bears the 
remotest relationship to the peculiarities of worship; as another 
instance of the same' class, we give the following truly beautiful 
hnes, entitled “Epiphany:” — 

« Brightest and best of the sons of the morning 5 
Dawn on the darkness and lend us thine aid! 

, Star of the East, the horizon adorning. 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 

Gold on his cradle the dew drops are shining, 

Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall, 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining. 

Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all* 

Say, shall we yield him, in costly de\otion. 

Odours of Edom and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest, or gold from the mine 7 t) 

Vainly we offer each ampler oblation; 

A ainly with gifts would his favour secure. 

Richer by far is the heart's adoration. 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid 1 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid!” 

We would ask, where is the prayer and where is the praise oi 
this Hymn? if there is in it devotion at all, it is a fervent appli- 
cation to the “Star of the East” — for its guiding light to find 
the place of the Redeemer’s birth, and would consequently seem 
rather Sabeanism than Christianity. As a contrast to these, by 
which our meaning will be distinctly understood, we give the 
following hymn for " Christmas Day:” — 

Oh, Saviour, whom this holy morn 
Gave to our wo&ld below; 

To mortal v unt and labour born. 

And more than mortal wo! 

Incarnate word 5 by every grief. 

By each temptation tried, 

AVho lived to yield our ills relief 
And to redeem us died * 
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If gaily clothed anti proudly fed. 

In dangerous wealth we dwell, 

Remind us of thy manger bed, 

% And Jowly cottage cell! 

If prest b} r poverty severe. 

In envious want wc pine. 

Oh may thy spirit whisper near. 

How poor a lot was thine* 

Thro* fickle fortune’s various scene 
From sin preserve us free! 

Like us thou hast a mourner been. 

May we rejoice in thee I”# 

In the whole collection of the hymns written for the weekly 
service of the church, there ace but four or five, which, in our 
opinion, arc at all appropriate. They are generally very beau- 
liful, and show the taste and the fine feeling of piety which dwelt 
m the breast of the writer, but are not calculated either to excite 
or to express that species of devotional fervour, which seems so 
intimately connected with an act of worship. The whole seem 
to us to he better suited to form a class* which might be 'appro- 
priately termed “Sacred Melodies,” and which, set to music, 
might fill up the interval between the popular songs, to 'which 
“omc religious persons object, and those “ hymns” which are 
manifestly devotional. To us, there appears not only impro- 
priety, but impiety, in a hymn sung for the amusement of a 
miscellaneous company; and for many a religionist who would 
he shocked at his daughter's amusing her friends with an “Irish 
melody,” and yet have no reluctance to her showing off her ac- 
coiHj)lishmnils in a hymn, or anthem, is to us very much like 
“straining at a gnat, and swallowing a camel.” .Such poems as 
these hymns of Ileber, generally, maintain a middle ground, full 
of pious sentiment, yet not rising into the sublimity of prayer or 
praise, and admirably suited, if judiciously arranged and adapted 
to music, as we have said, to form a class which shall be peculiar- 
ly attractive, because no piety could -be offended, hut, on the 
other hand, the taste and the heart improved. Besides the 
hymns, there are a few translations of Pindar admirably execut- 
ed, but each too long for quotation. There are some short trans- 
lations from the Ilindoostancc, one of which we will give. 

Sonnet, by the late Nawah of Ouile, JImf ud Doubt. 

In those eyes the tears that glisten as in pity for my pain. 

Are they gems or only dew drops } can they, will they long remain 1 

W hy thy strength of tyrant beauty thus, with seeming ruth, restrain, 

Jtettcr breathe rny last before thee, than in lingering grief remain! 

To yon planet. Fate has given every month to wax and wane; 

And — thy world of blushing brightness— can it, will it long remain 1 

Health and youth in balmy moisture, on thy check their seat maintain; 

Hut — the dew that steeps the rose bud — can it, will it long remain } 

Asuf 1 why, in mournful numbers, of thine absence thus complain. 

Chance has joined us, chance has parted — nought on earth can long remain 
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Tn the world may's! thou beloved! live exempt from grief and pain! 

On my lips the breath is fleeting — can it, will it long ivrnjun } 

On the whole, we look upon Bishop Heber rather as a cliaste 
and delicate and classic poet, than as distinguished by any strong 
marks of genius. lie appears to us to hare been made, not born 
a poet. It is to his matchless ** Journal,” that lie is to be in- 
debted for his lasting fame, as most acute and accurate in obser- 
vation, and most interesting in description; and it is for Ii is self- 
sacrificing spirit as a missionary Bishop, that his memory will be 
cherished by all to whosu hearts the cause of Christianity is dear. 
We know not how better to close our protracted remarks, than 
by the following extract from the tribute to the memory of 
Bishop Ilcber, "by Amelia Opie, which, with two others of not 
equal merit, have been attached to the memoir with which this 
volume commences: — 

“ Here hushed be my lay for a far sweeter verse — 

Thy requiem 1*11 breathe in thy numbers alone. 

For the ban!7» votive* ottering to hang* on thy hearse, 

Shall be formed of no language Ie»s sweet than thy own. 

“ * Thou art gone to the grave, hut we will not deplore thee. 

Since (mil was thy refuge, tin ransom, thy guide; 

He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore thee. 

And death has no sting, since the Saviour has died.’ 


\rt. II Malaria : \fln Essay on Ike Production and Pro- 

pagation of this Poison , and on the Nature, and Locali- 
ties of the places by which it is produced . By John M’Cri, 
loch, M. D. F. R. S. Physician in ordinary to his Loy- 
al llighncss Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourgh. Nvo. pp. 
480: 1827. 

Dr. John M’Culloch, is not the politica economist, hut the 
geologist; in which character he enjoys a well-earned fame. 
Thfe present volume, however, may well bo considered as a chap- 
ter on political economy, if that science may he regarded as em- 
bracing the means of diminishing disease and death, encouraging 
a healthy, instead of a morbid population, and obviating the 
greatest source of destruction in every military expedition. The 
facts and reasonings contained in this work, though medical, are 
not technical ; and are such as every man in the community, rea- 
sonably educated, may understand and decide upon ; and which 
every man in the community Is deeply interested in knowing. 

Miasma, marsh-exhalation, malaria, is something which origi- 
nates from sWampy, marshy, moist ground, wherein vegetables 


* Written by Bishop Heber, on the death of a friend, see page 163. 
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having grown, die and putrefy. In Italy, the localities of such 
. putrefying vegetables, go by the name of maremmes ; and the 
infectious matter there generated, when mixed with the at- 
mosphere, is malaria, 'bad air. The general conditions neces- 
sary to produce it, are, a warm temperature of the atmosphere, 
and dead vegetables putrefying in a moist place. Vegetables 
that die and become disorganized in cold weather, do not ap- 
pear to produce this infectious malaria ; nor do vegetables that 
die, and are dried up by heat, in a place. Nor do we find it 
in places bare of vegetation, unless Vegetable matter, liable to 
putrefy, be found there accidentally, or" brought yierc purposely. 
Nor do we find this miasma tous air pretSpiewt Jn the winter#Sa- 
son ; the months of July, August, and Septdhlber, including,in 
warm climates, one half of October, are the seasons whenthis 
pestilence chiefly prevails. But, it has been observed, that 
places producing remittent fevers in the fall, are rafale to pro- 
duce in term ittents in spring. Places completely covered w$tb 
water, do not produce malaria, although the margins of such 
places do. 

This poison is now usually supposed to be a gas, acting te^Jfts 
chemical properties; by others, it is presumed to be an e^Qll|h- 
tion, effluvium, or odour; the ancient opinion, at present not 
considered as worth investigation, is, that the deleterious qu|jj|- 
ty of the air impregnated with it, is owing to animalculse. Ijpi 
these theories we shall consider by and by. 

The book contains eleven chapters, of which we shall give a 
brict analysis. . » 

Ch. 1. On the effects of Malaria , and the utility Apato- 
ledge relating to it. ' 

Few people are aware of the extent to which malaria 
us. It is the source of more than half the diseases to ||r‘ ' 
human race is subject, and of more than half the mortal^ 
depopulates mankind. It seems to be the angel of 
ordained to maintain the necessary proportion between 
tion and the means of subsistence. It detracts one hatlT f 
value of life in Holland ; — at least as much, and probably mpre, 
in Italy, where the maremmes extend two hundf ;d j -railes, from 
Leghorn to Terraeina, having a breadth, according to Chateau - 
vicu, of forty miles; besides the pestilence of Rome and its 
neighbourhood,, which threatens with dreadful probably, in, less 
than half a century, to reduce that former mistress of the rSforld 
to a desert. • 



“ Let us turn to Italy 4 (says Dr. 
land are a prey to this invisible ei 


:) die fairest 

{ its farectcs ijftB r-- 

dews of its summer evenings are death’. Tibs ’banks of its r enw^f, 
its rich and flowing meadows, the borders of its glassy lakes, the tup 
of its overflowing agriculture, the valley where its aromatic shnjbs 
eye and perfume the air; these are the chosen seats of this plague, tnc 
vol. iv. — ah. 8. 37 
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of Malaria. Death here walks hand in hand with the sovrccs of life, sparing 
none ; the labourer reaps his harvest but to die, or he wanders amid the lux- 
ury of vegetation and wealth, the ghost of a man, a sufferer from his cradle to 
his impending grave ; aged even in childhood, and laying down in misery, that 
life, which was but one disease.” 

This eloquent representation, is fully corroborated by M. Oha- 
teauvieu, in his Account of the Agriculture of Italy, from Pisa, 
p. 87j to Naples, p. 102. See Rigby’s Translation of Chateau- 
vieu’s Agricultural Travels into Italy. 

The chances of life in'E**f£land, are variously calculated from 
forty to fifty years. In nfiany parts of Holland, they are not 
n wie than aboyt tiyenty-fiVe. In many places of France, they 
awHveduced by to twenty and eighteen years. Sicily 

and Sardinia, and'lfiuch of Greece, are similarly affected. Lin- 
ct&pshire, Essex," and Cambridgeshire, and the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, ape known seats of this pestilence in England. Oli- 
ver, CronVP&631 died of it: and although we are become much 
r atfquainted with its effects, and its habits, than formerly, 
ignorance still prevails, 1 even in England, on this interest- 
ing subject. People %re not yet aware of the many situations 
at with lateht disease, where danger is not suspected ; 

they awijfWs of the anomalous forms of indistinct, but 
^Suffering, attributable to this cause, where the absence 
Srmittent or remittent diseases induces a dangerous con- 
loeeand security.* Nor are the rich aware how much their 
ojfro health and comfort depend on enforcing and maintaining 
clei^pei^atndng the juror. They are not aware of the heavy price 
they (pay fof artificial'Iakes, and ornamental pieces of water, for re- 
“arj and ftsh pends, and thick shrubberies, damp with luxu- 
r v^fetiftlon, near the principal mansion ; or the danger too 
coding the delightful rambles on the banks and borders 
traces, in the cool of a summer’s evening in August and 

.we sufficiently aware, either in England or in this 
travelling for health, the valetudinarian, in a 
Sfefc, on tne continent of Europe, is apt to fix on 
>sed to this fertile source of disease and death. Nor 
list of places on the continent been published, 
Statistical Tables ojf Sicily excepted,) the ac- 

inclined to ascribe to this cause, the fallowing list of disor- 
ttent, intermittent* end i^rvous fever. dysentery, diarrhoea, 
obstructions. Dropsy, oedema, obstructions of the liver and 
a, and, in particula\ , that form of it, the tic dolorettx ; to which 
ly jnchned toadd.0H^deilj?ue of the Havana and Charleston. 

and general lassitude 5 a Boeotian 
_ , sciatica, tooth-ache, asthma, peripneu- 

is, ohlorqtfigi are doubtful. Not that these disor- 
in many Cases originate from other causes, but 
mhy cases fairly ascribable to the effects of malaria or miasrua 
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curate result of 'observations made with a medical eye, which 
the sick may consult with confidence, and in safety, without the 
hazard so often incurred, of meeting disease and death in an ad- 
ditional form abroad, while they are trying to escape them at 
home. 

To be tolerably well informed of the nature and character of 
a poison so fatal when concentrated, so destructive of bodily 
comfort, when we are exposed to’iVeven ha a diluted state, and 
to be aware of the places liable to Adduce it, cannot but be im- 
portant to every member of society, i||thout exception. It forms 
the most prominent feature in The pojifee of health*. To give i£be 
correct, but general ideas of this tod eo^ra^jTbut unsu* 
source of so many disorders, the present volume has bee 
ten ; and, although many persons will be incmied'to thmkfltet 
Dr. M’Culloch has carried his fears and denunciatiqj§|;-to a need- 
less extent, we are ||ersuaded, that the fiault, if a lifdrt there be, 
is a fault on the right side; nor do we know of an^rnef^bii 
treatise, (if this may be called One,') so generally in terOstiftg^ a|M 
so much needed in the present state of pulfiic inattentibn, fi&jfche 
book now before us. Even in our own county, without ! 
ring to the swamps of the Carolinas, or the e^tefn shot 
seaboard, from Jersey to Georgia, how many of v OUT ere 
iadclphia and New-York, for instance, abound kf dieir 
with marshy places, puddles, ponds, and receptacles of \ 
tilth, to which, in addition to the banks of rjy^js and 
no physician will hesitate to refer the intermittCirt^lta 
tents of our autumnal seasons. In fact, What at. ^^w-t 
will produce yellow-fever, in Virginia Will give Trteir 
remittents; in Massachusetts and New- Hampshire, 
sentcries, cholera, and diarrhoea. We do not say, that;t 
of the numerous tribe of disorders originating from “*■ 
now under consideration, are to be attributed _to it e; 
but it is the usual and general source :6f £! 
the public to be aware uf this : the trgw&ise iibUr 
tion, therefore is, in our pinion, m««f. TrdporP 
come. 

Nor is it the mere production of individual 
the great mischief of materia. Mr.' FodfcS^ id"! 

Medecine legale, t. v. ch. i. observes, that It 
tates the population, eyen where th^re is po pa^&^p-f 

Ch. 2. Nature of the w&ttenees inspecting the " 

Malaria in places of less suspected character. 

Among travelled men. as dtn 

cians, no doubt remains of 
dysenteries, being the conseqqen ce < Of 
where vegetables grow and and are 
the warmth of the climate or season : but, among the 
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people, and those unused to reflect, these disorders are generally 
confounded with typhus, or attributed to exposure to cold, to 
damp, to fatigue, to too much indulgence in summer fruits, or 
to any cause hut the true one. Not that improper diet may not 
easily aggravate the influence of other causes, or become of it- 
self a source of disease, but the general and prevailing cause ol 
our ftttermittent fevers is malaria ; and of this, among medical 
men, there is no doubt or dispute. Whenever, therefore, these, 
or analogous diseases, are' observed to prevail, the source of them 
is the same, even if no msyrlh, swamp, or pond, be near the place. 
Swine current o£ «$r. blowmg from' a marsh, or some other col- 
1 ©biion*’ of pulrefyfhg* vegetable substance, less subject to com- 
mon observation, jjs undoubtedly in the neighbourhood. 

addition tour. M’CulloCh’s remarks on this head, wc would 


observe, that the stench so often arising in summer from the 
gutter^ and drains of all our Atlantic citie^, from New-York to 
— the practice of piling up damp wood in damp cel- 
ip the summer and autumn, when fuel is cheap — the care- 
l&ttnegs of disposing^of the waste vegetables of a family — the 
of afteys and by-places — and other unsuspected causes oi 
j ftwfa jre, nw^y pf»6duce, if not actually fevers of a marked cha- 
. yet disorders, irritations, and obstructions of the func- 
t^os, that often Tender life uncomfortable, without having tlieir 
npijplogical names precisely given. For want of diffused know - 
l w^e jgn this subject* attention is turned from the true to false 
cansQS, starving rise to these disorders, and remedies are applied 
io yfcjn. Much indefinable ill health, and many of the mime* 
rsei^comptaints termed nervous and dyspeptic — many of the 
spcl aches attributed to rheumatism, would he referred to 
s§g|feipse. in question, by physicians whose attention had been 
dlfp lurited to it. 

and unprejudiced observer,” says Or. M’Culloch, p. 22 , ‘Making: 
fire his guide, iti*y easily satisfy himself of the real nature of* the ill 
review : hut be Will also find, that this does not 
of the tRseaacs thus produced ; as, if he will review his 
oShh ;pwsai&ce on mich inhabitants, he will find dysentery, of’ on or general!), 
" ^ Thaca, one of the prevailing elements, and, perhaps, cholera : together 

1 — “imodical, or irregular rheumatism of the face or head, as it 
e, sciatica, with tic doloreux, or other varieties of neuralgia, 
i bi^Q^s., affections^ as the phrase is, and a whole catalogue of all the 
i^hich, attf ifferent periods, under different fashions, have been 
causes, to the nerves, the spleen, the stomach, the liver, 
convenient phraseology, to the chylopoictic organs, 
fie "Srhole condition, W fact, (p. 24,) of a people so situated as 1 have now 
sketched it, is precisely that" of the inhabitants of the pestiferous districts of 
Ad elsewhere; ^»)ce in these, and independently of the noted 
"eai ; orUic ofec^slorvid severe or marked fevers, the population is, perenm- 
I -subject to a whole catalogue of chronic ailments 

r4P^gncg, in our own, (British,) far less unwholesome di.s* 
r a diopter craAlcter, these arc less violent, and commonly also less pe- 
rennial and durable.” • 
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' If the spots in question are known occasionally to produce 
the common intermittent, it is ground enough for us to ascribe 
the other forms of malady, observed in the same situations, to 
the same cause. But, the intermittent of spring, and the remit- 
tent of autumn, are not always produced in places where we 
should make no scruplq to assign the usual cause of these 
disorders; visceral and glandular obstructions are frequent sub- 
stitutes: nor does this cause always produce the effect ex- 
pected. This may arise from the state «of health of the inhabit- 
ants, and from idiosyncracies ; for, tike rule is universal? guic- 
quiii rccipitur, ad modum recipients : eveiw prevailing ende- 
mic and epidemic, is modified by the and 

of the individual, and attacks usually the w&ilSst system or or- 
gans. But our knowledge of marsh miasmfl^ and its q$o<%>of 
operation, is at present too much in its infancy,’ to authorize a 
demand upon us to explain all the apparent anon)$|pL 

As persons who have once been subject to the effects of ma- 
laria, and afflicted with the disorders it produces, are more fiffs- 
ecptible than other people, of being again affected hy wpi$ar 
causes, their being so affected in any particular locality, is r^a- 
sonable ground to suspect the same cause operating there^ ti^fgh 
the common disorders produced by it, have not been <^9ie^^d 
among the inhabitants in general, in any precise way, orTOfth 
marked character, ’ 

The effects of malaria are not always marked and $ud($en ; 
.ihey often come on gradually; they affect the functioesj.’f^^i^c 
constitution, and induce at length a morbid diathesis, tiff con- 
stant. exposure to the source of disease ends uHimatb1y%in^9Uth. 
In the fens of Lincolnshire and Essex, on the banks oft&e S&Une 
and t he Loire, at Mantua, Ferrara, Syracuse, Cagliari ; e^feK^.foie. 
Campania of Rome, and the hanks of the Tiber, children aw|§p$b, 
and live; hut Ihcy live usually a life of suffering, and,die$S$g 
before the usual period of healthy old age. Such are'fbd^fasts : 
why the cause is so tardy and gradual in its opfei^fon, 'Wej&all 
know better, in proportion as our observations 1 are jJKtf ^fre- 
quently and accurately repeated. - 

Ch. 3. On the soils and situations that most cfanmonly 
produce Malaria. , " '1* 

It has been supposed that salt marshes are not prodiKffrve of 
malaria. This is a mistake. They are so in Norpigpjly, on fhe 
French shores of the Mediterranean, on the Adriatic : “tllfejK arc 
so in Greece, Italy, Sicily, and §ardiqi*i in Spain, in the Cri- 
mea, and throughout the southern part of Europe, The propor- 
tion of salt in sea water, may contribute td, resist pfftrefSMion 
in cold climates, and it may have a different effect in wajlpjrajrs. 
In Holland, the severest seasons of fever have succefe4$t&|ptop* 
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tions of the sea. It is safer to be alive tc the possible danger, 
sustained as it is, by so many facts of a positive nature. 

Thick woods are productive of the malaria fevers. The Jun- 
gle is a low thicket of reeds and grass, where vegetation is rank, 
and where the ground is of course moist. Of the Jungle fever, 
it is superfluous to say more. According to Buchanan, even the 
morg oren woods in Mysore and other parts of India, are not 
exempr from a similar objection. In our own country, (the 
United States,) we have “never heard of open woods being liable 
to this objection ; although in South Carolina, every body is 
alive to the danger of close, thick, and luxuriant vegetation, 
itife; pine barrels are always healthy, if no marsh or pond he 
near. But the neighbourhood of close and thick woods, produc- 
ingputrefying vegetable matter, is every where found to he more 
or Jess unhealthy. No Southern man entertains a doubt of this. 

Sometimes, woods are a screen, preventing the propagation 
of mafaria. The ancients held groves to be sacred, aware per- 
haps of this use of them. The unhealthiness of the Porta del 
popultf at,. Rome, arose from cutting down a wood that served as 
a Jurgen tathat part of the city. The dreadful fever affecting the 
fi|$ .settlers of the Genesee country, from 1796 to 1K00, arose 
ftjraj^iheir clearing and settling the rich bottom land. In the 
eitfly part of our wooded country, unhealthy situations were li- 


mited in extent; at present, malaria is wafted to great distances, 
ph&ing.on an epidemic character: and it will be so, till accurate 
ci3$ti\$etion shall have drained all our marshy spots. The cleaning 
an^, breaking up of new ground among us, is an operation often 
atte$ded..by the diseases of marsh miasma. Hence, we have no 
dohbl, that, as the country is kid open, and the climate render- 
ej| wartber by more free exposure to the sun’s rays, the diseases 
t'i'sitrfly limited and confined, will be not so seveiu, perhaps, 
oWing -to dilution, hut more numerous, and extend over a much 
lajrgef tract of country ihan heretofore. Such was the case of the 
fejjEgjg of the Shenandoah valley, from Winchester Ihrough Car- 
liiC sod to Easton, in 1804. 

Rice grounds in India, in Italy, in our Southern f country, are 
pc^uli%|^ unhealthy, though this has strangely been denied in 
Iif^No planter of our Southern states, would doubt it for a 
moment. Obstructions of the liver, and other viscera, may take 
j^pg^ometi^ies in lieu of bilious remittents, but what physician 
in $jgffSdctth h,as any doubts about the cause? 

Ch. 4. The same subject continued. 

M^aria may be concentrated in the spot where it is generat- 
ed, jr it may be diluted, When wafted to a distance.* The inten- 


j 

p was of opinion, that the severe remittent and bilous fevers of a 
marsh. Were converted wito intermitt ents, when diluted and carried to elevated 
places in the neighbourhood. 
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»ity and the typs of the disorder produced by it, will vary with 
its dilution, whiph may be such as to render it inert. Whether 
the kind of plants whose putrefaction produces it, has any effect, 
is not known. The poisonous effects of putrefying flax, hemp, 
indigo, coffee, potatoes, are well known in the storehouses on 
ihe wharves of New-York and Philadelphia. Perhaps this more 
deadly character may be owing to confinement and concentra- 
tion. That the cellars under the houses in Charleston, frequent- 
ly flooded, are also a frequent cause of disease, is nearly cer- 
lain. 

Peat lands, when liable to putrefying decomposition, are pro- 
ductive of malaria, but generally they dot not undergo the’pUffe- 
factive process. 

All land productive of rushes, of coarse grass, of the water- 
flag, the Equisetum, and the Hydrocotyle — land where thetfees 
canker, and the soil is soft and boggy, requiring drainage-—; re- 
quire it as much for the purpose of provet^mg disease,; as’ to in- 
crease the value of the produce. This remark will extend to:4he 
moist and swampy places of high ground,’ and elevated ‘moor- 
lands, unless the climate be cold. Even in Wales; a ?nunibe'r*.^f 
labourers being employed to clear some ground of .this descrip- 
tion, l ,000 feet above the level of the sea, one-half 
were seized with ague. M’Culloch seems inclined to extend utis 
reasoning to meadow lands, not boggy or marshy, but interse$$- 
ed with ditches and water drains. In an inferior degr^g,<atf|d 
sometimes much more, this undoubtedly is so. See his ent^dera- 
tion, pp. 71. 8-1. 93, noting especially the dry soils of W'alqhe- 
ren, and the Campagna di Roma, full of ditches and . 

That the banks of streams and rivers are liable to tidtej^bait* 
tents and remittents, the history of disease in the middle states, 
and so far as we hear throughout the United States and Cadplg, 
while we are writing, (September 1828,) will abundat^h^lea- 
lify. In fact, no traveller, no medical man, has ever enitertnii^jd 
a doubt on this point. Disease may, from causes not yet we$j|^j>- 
certaincd, be sometimes more, sometimes less prevalent, gnd 
more or less Violent ; but, in one degree or other, it exists in 
these situations, particularly from July to October. 

The number of canals made, and now making th rough oa|tbe 
United Slates, may contribute to improve intfernat commdrrigj, 
but they will not improve the health of the country through 
which they pass. 

Mill dams are well known to as productive of disease: 
so is the process of water-rotting hemp. • 

t* 

* The destruction of the mill dam at Harrisburgh, many years ago, 
pie ot that plucejrising en masse, and forcibly abating* an intolerable 

wc\) remembered theio, as it is within our own knowledge and recollection 
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The drainage of swamps and marshes, Jb at first, and till they 
he put into complete cultivation, a source of disease undoubted. 
So, according to our author, is the breaking up of old pastures 
for tillage. In Italy, France, and England, the subject begins to 
be understood better than formerly; and the draining of marsh 
land, meets with governmental encouragement, whenever it is 
needed, in France in particular. The ague in London, so com- 
mon in Sydenham’s days, is now almost unknown. 

Ch. 5. On certain obsture and disputed cases relating to the 
production of Malaria. 

Disquisition on the ancient and«modern state of Rome and its 
neighbourhood, With respect to malaria and drainage. 

Ch. fi. On revolutions and changes in the production of Ma- 
laria, from natural or artificial causes. 

These may take place, either by draining the marsh, or by 
covering it with water: in this last case, the edges of vegetation 
next to the water level, *are alone deleterious; putrefaction not 
taking place under absolute submersion. Where lakes, ponds, 
canals/ marshes, are apt to fall to a lower level in summer lime, 
the exposed borders become sources of malaria. 

Temporary inundations, are extremely deleterious when the 
wa^rs recede: as at the subsidence of the Nile in Egypt, the in- 
undations of the river Euphrates at Bassorah, the same of the 
Foglia at Pesaro in 1708, the inundations of the Rhone, the 
Vire> &c. in France, [he Tiber at Rome, the Danube, and the 
Don. All these are facts of notoriety, and undisputed. 

The gradual increase of alluvial soil at Ihe mouths of rivers, 
owing to, the wearing down of the high lands of the interior, dr- 
posited ih the form of alluvial mud, as at the mouth of the Po m 
I|S%> great plains thus formed of Bengal, Mississippi, Oro- 
nbolo, &c. increase gradually the marshy soil, and compel the 
retr'oe&sion of the sea. These geological changes, undoubted 
as to the fact, are at the bottom of the reasonings of Hutton and 
Playfair, as to the gradual interchange and alternation of laiui 
a«| sea. 

Changes of the relative situation of land and sea, by means oi 
earthquakes, as in Calabria, (and the Pacific shore of some parts 
oLSjpenth America recently,) will account for changes in the sa~ 
Julnjty of those places. These changes on the borders of the 
-sometimes by encroachment, at others, by retrocession, 
are followed by correspondent changes in the salubrity of the 
localities: and these changes are continually taking place. 

Ch. 7. Ondhe propagation of Malaria. 

The author states his opinion, that whatever malaria may lu 
originally/ in combination with atmospheric air it is a chemical 
coiripohnd, acting 'and acted upon, and sometimes'destroyed b) 
chemical agents and affinities. Malaria, then, according to M’Cuh 
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loci), is a compound df nitrogen, oxygen, hygromctric vapour, 
rind a basis of dfeleterrous character — miasma; governed by the 
laws of motion that .affect the atmosphere generally. Hence, in 
some states of the atmosphere, it may be more abundant than in 
others; nor until we know (which as yet we do not) the laws 
that govern atmospheric currents, can we account accurately for 
its presence or absence in? certain places. 

It is capable of being attached to solid substances, as vegeta- 
bles; and probably to the soil itself. There is no sufficient evi- 
dence of its being united to solid substances, or transferable by 
their means, or regenerated through the medium of a diseased 
body like contagion. There “is no sufficient evidence that the 
plague is the produce of malaria, for it has all the propdbties of 
contagion in its propagation and reproduction. (In this opinion, 
we do not exactly coincide with our author. Malaria originates 
from marshy soil all about Constantinople, and it is yearly pro- 
ducible in Egypt on the subsidence of tjie Nile. May it not be 
combined with animal filth? The question is very doubtful.) 

In the propagation of malaria, the place of its first production 
ought to be most delelerious, unless where it is wafted away by 
breezes or currents of air. Sometimes, a house on the very bank 
of an unhealthy river, will be comparatively healthy, while 
places, even high grounds, at a distance, will be affected; mani- 
festly because it is transported thither by breezes or currents of 
air. But generally, habitations fixed in low and damp grounds, 
must he unhealthy. This has been totally .overlooked in Calcut- 
ta, Batavia, Havana, La Vera Cruz, St. Lucia, New-Orleans, and 
many other places. 

It has been, for the most part, too much neglected in military 
encampments; thus, our author observes, 10,000 men were lost 
by malaria at Walcheren. When the French invaded Naples in 
1528, they wore reduced in a few days, from 28,000 to 4000, by 
an injudicious encampment at Baias. The Scotch regiment at 
Sluys, buried their whole number in three years. — (Lind on the 
diseases of hot climates, 25.) We can all remember the loss of 
the French in their invasion of St. Domingo. Other cases to this 
purpose are brought forward by our author, pp. 230. 234. 

To the malaria of the Alpine valleys, we think the Goitre may 
be fairly attributed ; but the prevalence of that deformity, from 
the shores of Lake Eric northward, to Washington county south- 
ward, in Pennsylvania, and the Derbyshire neck, throw difficul- 
ties in the wav of this explanation, {hat we arc not yet able to 
encounter. * 

In p. 241, Dr. M. discusses at length, the cash well or ill- 
founded, that spots of marshy ground produce disease at a dis- 
tance, more remarkably, than on the spot itself. This c^p be 
aecounled for, by winds, or by atmospheric currents, but in no 
’ VOL. I\ . — JYO. 8. 38 
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other way. Of the atmospheric currents, ,'ometimes vertical, not 
unfrequently unconnected with the general direction of the pre- 
vailing wind, we know, as yet, but little. . But, it malaria be 
generated in a marsh, it must act in the marsh, if it he not blown 
away. This appears to us priori too manifest to be controverted. 

** In Italy, it lias been ascertained that tin* poisonous exhalations of the hake 
A guano, reach as far as the convent of (Jamah lob, situated on a high lull, at the 
distance of three miles; proving, that in this instance at least, malaria can be con- 
vey eel thus far by winds. In France, at Kemille les Dames, above Chatillon on 
the Indre, and at St. Paul nea\ - , Viilars, both situated on high grounds, there arc 
found as many or more fevers, than in the marshes beneath, where the malaria is 
produced, and the same is generally true all through Ilresse in the Lyonnais. 
Thus also, the plain of Trappes near Versailles, is affected by the marshes of St 
Cyr, though considerably elevated above them.” 

Dr. JVI’Oulloch details many other instances of the transport- 
ation of malaria to a distance from its place of generation, pp 
043 — 247, and 308 — 336. 

I 11 addition to I)r. M'Culloch’s remarks, we would add, M 
Rigautl de I’Isle, near Rome, establishes, as he thinks, the height 
of safety from (182 to 1006 lbet above the situation. Dr. Fergu- 
son, vVe recollect, observes that Monk’s Ilill, in Antigua, 600 
feet high perpendicularly, is quite exempt. On the Ridge, a 
sloping hill, 300 feet high above the marshes, the yellow fever ot 
the marsh disappears, and the common remittent takes its place, 
while at the top of the Ridge, 500 feet high, the troops were ex- 
empt from disease. (Quoted by Dr. Annesley in his book on tin 
diseases of India, p. 70.) Dr. Annesley also remarks, that it is 
arrested by plantations of trees, and that it is diluted by dis 
lance. 70. SI. 

Again, as to heights; Tivoli, less unhealthy by far than Rome, 
is 300 feet above Rome. Sezza, exempt from disease, is 000 feet 
above the Pontine marshes, Ercero, 020 yards above La Vera 
Cruz, according to Humboldt, is exempt from the levers of tin- 
lower land. Mon falcon assigns 5 or 600 yards. 

In Columbia, South Carolina, the side of the main street ncxi 
the river, is much more affected with disease in the usual au- 
tumnal season, than other more distant parts of the town, or even 
than the side of the same street opposite. The street itself, is 
one mile from the river, and 200 feet above it, hut the trees be- 
tween the street and the river are nearly cut down. Hence, it 
appears that the side nearest the river, serves as a fence and 
screen to the side of the same street opposite. So, the centre ot 
a large town, in seasons of epidemic remittent, is usually much 
safer than the country about <t; which explains Dr. S. Jackson’s 
most ingenious and successful experiment of shutting out the 
yellow fever in Philadelphia, in 1820, by a board fence from 10 
to 12 feet high. 

The cutting down of woods, that form a screen between ha 
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bitalions and a marsh, lhas always been attended with the propa- 
gation of disease* : but where the screen of trees is bevond the 
source of malaria, apd prevents the prevailing; winds from blow- 
ing upon and diluting it, or carrying it off, the culling <bwn of 
such trees may have a ‘bad effect. Among the ancients, groves 
were sacred places ; perhaps from the good effect of them in re- 
spect of unhealthy breezes. Our author gives several details on 
this subject, pages 249, &c. ; and a very interesting account of 
the course and progress of malaria in the city of Rome; which 
seems to be founded on precise information. 

Thai ancient Rome suffered from malaria, is evident from many 
passages in ancient authors; but, in a populous country, the course 
and propagation of malaria are counteracted by tfrejiumefous ha- 
bitations forming screens to each other, and obstructing the 
communication of this source of disease. 

The matter of malaria, is connected with fogs, vapour, mist, 
and a moist atmosphere generally. Tins is universally acknow- 
ledged. It is malter of common observation, that it is more 
easily propagated by means of a moist atmosphere. Dr. Annes- 
Icy (Roscairhes on India, p. 81,) says it is absorbed ‘by ri- 
vers. It is far more easily propagated by the damps of the 
night air, and by morning dews, than in mid day. This was 
Dr. Rush’s statement to us, as it is, in fact, the commonly re- 
ceived opinion of all medical men. Anncsley’s Researches on the 
diseases of India, 4to. 7 1. According to M’Culloch, 273, the cast 
wind of England brings the malaria from .Holland; while in Ar- 
tois jn Flanders, the sea breeze dissipates it. The same rule holds 
good in the Mediterranean. Mere moisture in a healthy coun- 
try is never injurious ; hut when impregnated with miasma, il 
hoars disease on its wings. A dry air is seldom a conductor oJ 
miasma. The Italians say, that however deleterious the evening 
air may lie, the night air after 10 o’clock, is not so. Travellers 
in Italy, however, are always warned not to give wav to sleep 
while in their carriage at night. Hence, the dangerous character 
of evening rambles in tin; meadows, by brooks, and purling 
streams, riveps, lakes, &c. in the summer and autumn. They 
are pleasant indeed, but those who enjoy them, run the risk oJ 
paying dearly for their gratification. 

It seems that in the damp climate of Holland, a stimulus of a 
moderate dram of brandy or other ardent spirit, taken in the 
morning with a crust of bread, where you are compelled to go 
out early, is a reasonable preventive; and, in general, a generous 
diet, avoiding excess both in eating and drinking, contributes to 
maintain health in malaria countries. This is of universal remark 
ni Europe and our own country. 

Fires in the rooms in the evenings and mornings, even of sum- 
mer and autumn, while the dew is on the ground, are of undoubl- 
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ed use: nor in our own country are the oack woodsmen averse 
to having their fires accompanied with smcVke, to, keep oil' the in- 
sects. This is in conformity to the advice of Pliny, who cites Em- 
pedocles and Hippocrates: Lancisi also gives the same advice as 
to fires during the damp air, p. 286, where Dr. M’Culloch gives 
a detailed instance of the good effects of fires on the coast of 
Africa, in preventing the swamp fever.„ 

Repletion, particularly a full meal taken during the heat of the 
day, in a hot climate, predisposes to disease. This was particu- 
larly ascertained in Africa, by Major Denham, and is quite pro- 
bable in itself. Our author sets this point in full light, by the 
case he cites, 288-291. His account of the benefit of crowded 
streets, 'instancing the quarter of the Jews, (the Judaicum) at 
Rome, is liable to objection, if not to great doubt. That numer- 
ous streets, well built up, and kept clean, should he a seieon 
and preservative against malaria, may well be admitted, both 
from reason and experience ; but that it should produce the same 
good effects, when accompanied by a filthy population, filthy 
habitations, and filthy streets, is not at once admissible. Nor do 
we agfee to the conclusiveness of the following passage, p. 298. 

“Malaria must he a chemical compound ; and therefore decom- 
posable: it is experimentally decomposed by fire and smoke: 
and it is therefore probable, that, amid the unknown mixture 
which forms the atmosphere of crowded streets or habitations, 
it is actually destroyed.” We shall by and by endeavour to 
show, that it is not a chemical compound ; and give a different 
explanation of the uses of fire and smoke, when employed to 
destroy it. 

A gauze veil or conopeunt , he has heard of, as a guard against 
malaria; and speaks in terms of respect as to its probable use. 
We also have a good opinion of thivS preventive, lor reasons 
that have not occurred to Dr. M’Culloch. 

Whether malaria acts by being absorbed by the skin, as Bron- 
chi supposes, or by being taken in by the breath, and acts on the 
stomach, or whether as an effluvium it acts on the nostrils first, 
and then on the system by the lungs, are questions of theory 
which we are not yet ripe to determine. They will be touched on 
by and by. Odours are certainly wafted to great distances, as 
our author has conclusively shown, pp. 308-312. 

Ch. 8. On the seasons and climates peculiar It/ favourable to 
the production, propagation, and effects of Malaria. 

A warm season, and a warm climate, are undoubtedly among 
the circumstances which contribute to a more plentiful production 
of malaria. They may operate also by relaxing the tone of the 
animal system, and increasing susceptibility. As a general rule, 
disorders of malaria arc more severe in proportion as the mias- 
ma is produced in the greater quantity, as in rotting of hemp, in 
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sugar ships, in the accumulation of putrid coffee, jK>taloes, &c. 
in warehouses, pn wharves, in certain fortified places, as at 
Havre, in the ca§e of the Pontine marshes, those of Bresse, and 
Pore/,. In these cases, change of season may decrease the viru- 
lence of the disease ; but it seems to be present in such places, 
more or less, at all seasons. Hence the severity of the disease 
may be independent of diathesis or previous disposition. Dr. 
M’Culloch doubts if in any case it has been strictly proved, that 
season produces a predisposition. Perhaps not; but we have not 
the slightest doubt that error in diet, excess, and repletion, do 
produce such a predisposition. In all cases, as we think, infec- 
non affects most, the weakest part of the system. So those who 
have had remittents in autumn, are liable to tntermittents in 
spring. 

Difference of seasons, as a cold season following a hot one, or 
a very hot summer succeeding a rainy one, and prevalence of 
winds and currents, may increase or decrease the quantity, the 
effects, and the direction of this poison,* and in many cases may 
convert endemics into epidemics, as we apprehend for many 
years past has been the case in the United States. These epide- 
mics will be gradually annihilated, by judicious cultivation, and 
increasing population. The medical statistical records, and ob- 
servations of good observers, are yet wanting, to disentangle 
this subject from many difficulties attending it. Noah Webster’s 
collection of cases of pestilence following wars, is a very useful 
record. 

The general season for intermittents in England is the spring: 
he remittents of summer and autumn, sometimes appear at the 
oeginning of August, hut rarely till the middle of that month. 
It is so generally in the United States. They may continue, as 
they sometimes have done, even into November. The yellow 
h'ver of 179 .% extended to the middle of October. Generally, 
there is no safety, till the frosts of October have decidedly ap- 
peared. 

In Italy, from the solstice to the equinox, is regarded as the 
malaria season. In the Pontine marshes, it continues to the end 
of October, or even later. 

Has the Moon any influence? Jackson, Lind, and particular- 
ly Balfour, seem lo be of opinion it has. Is it owing to higher 
lidos, and more extended exposure, after new and full moon? 

As to climate, the countries where vegetation is most rapid 
and luxuriant, where vegetables spring soonest into full life, and 
soonest die — the countries where, rains are apt to prevail, ra- 
ther than frost or snow, are productive of the most violent cases 
of nmsmatous fever. The yellow fever of Ncw-Orleans, would 
be a mild remittent or intermittent in Canada. 

Finally, who will supply, or begin to supply, that great desi- 
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deratum, a Geography of Malaria? Thtose who can afford to 
travel over Europe, ought to hail with gValitucJo, any judicious 
effort, however partial or confined, toward a work so desirable. 

Ch. 9. On the. Geography of Malaria. 

The materials for this chapter, are furnished by the scanty and 
accidental hints of travellers. For the whole of the remarks con- 
cerning the Mediterranean, Dr. M’CuHoch acknowledges him- 
self indebted to Captain Smyth, in his accounts of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the Mediterranean shores. 

Malaria districts will,* in the first place, comprise the allu- 
vions of the Oronoko, the Mississippi, the Euphrates, Ihe Gan- 
ges, the Danube, the Congo, and similar places. 

It wfl 1 embrace all the smaller alluvions, of the l 3 o, the Rhone, 
and all other known rivers, more or less in proportion to their 
liability to alternations of moisture and dryness, from the rivers 
themselves, as the valleys of Cochin China, Ava, and Egypt ; 
the Jungles of the east, whether of Bamboo or Mangro\c: the 
river swamps, and alluvions of the Carolinas, Georgia, Mo- 
bile y &c. 

EvSry place where water accumulates for want of drainage, 
whether the locality be extensive or confined, as the swamps of 
Hungary, the Lyonnais, the fenny regions and mosses of Eng- 
land, and the numerous low and moist lands of our own Atlan- 
tic country, throughout the extent of the eastern shore; the 
margins of lakes, whether of Italy, of our Genesee country, or 
the great lakes of Eri # e, Ontario, and Superior. 

For the enumeration of sickly localities in Italy and Gryece, 
we must refer to our author, p. 370, el serp We are a very tra- 
velling people in the United States, full as much so as the Eng- 
lish; and to those who incline to take the tour of France, Spain, 
Italy, and Greece, we recommend the account which Dr. M’Cul- 
loch has here presented to us, throughout the whole of tin's in- 
teresting chapter. We know of no subject which ought to occupy 
the attention of travellers, who mean to publish their observa- 
tions, so much as that now in question. Nor does it require an 
education absolutely medical. It, will suffice, if the general no- 
tions contained in the book now before us, be well considered : 
and that the persons who would profit by this knowledge, should 
keep their eyes open to observation, and their ears to authentic 
information. A traveller who, in the present day, wilfully ne- 
glects these observations and inquiries, docs not possess the re- 
quisites which the public have a right to expect. 

Ch. 10. Of the nature, of Malaria. 

“ That the poison of marshes consisted in animacuhv, im ailing the body through 
the lungs, sometimes, I presume, through the stomach also, ifa speculation that 
dates as high as Lucretius, Varro, and Columella? winch seems to have been re- 
newed in the days of the Microscope, by Kirchcr and some others, and appeals 
naturally enough to have found favour u itli Linn.vus. 
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“Volta must be allowed ^ie merit of the first experiments and the first sug- 
gestions of the chcnycal theory of malaria. Naturally enough also, these philo- 
sophers sought the poison m question, among the ascertained chemical gasses. 
Among these are fouftd the names of Haumcs, Orfila, Chevreuil, Tex tor is, Balme: 
and that the accused gasses have been carbonic acid, azote, hydrocarburettecl 
gas, hydrophospluiretted gas? hyilrosulphurcttcd gas, and even ammonia, to say 
nothing of a yet undiscovered compound of azot and oxygen, called septon. 

“ But justice must now be done to those who have attempted, by means of ana- 
1) sis which modern chemistry furnishes, to examine the air produced by marshes, 
and to inquire whether it did not really contain some peculiar volatile substance 
or compound, and unknown gas, the true source of the evil; since I need not say 
that the known ones which have been enumerated, are not the poison in ques- 
tion, inasmuch as they can be applied to the btxfy in the laboratory more effec- 
tually than nature can ever furnish them, without exciting fevers. 

“Tin* eudiometrical experiments of Gattoni, and Moschati, produced no re- 
sults, as might have been anticipated. A more rational methdtl of expejynenting, 
and for a different ob ject, was attempted by De Lisle, VauquelSItPJuIiaJTBrcschi, 
and others; and if the pioblcm could have been solved by the analytical powers 
of modern chemist! \, we might have expected the solution from the hands of 
A auqiuTm. It is unnecessary to detail failures, and equally so to describe the na- 
ture of the attempts, though rationally conducted. What was considered as ani- 
mal matter, was found repeatedly in the condensed dew of the grounds jn ques- 
tion. But how far this fact may be connected with what is sought, wc can scarce- 
ly con jecture. Malaria, like contagion, like odours, remains a problem for future 
chtmistr\, nor must we blame those who ha\e been unable to produce results 
without means.” p. 422. 

In tin* following pages, I)r. McCulloch still adheres, however, 
to the notion, that malaria, or miasma, is a poisonous Gas; and 
thinks a is decomposable by the sun, pages 110, 266, 270, 276, 
2M2, d2 1, 167. 

I T poii this obscure subject, we do not pretend to offer a sug- 
gestion that ought to be deemed any tiling more than probable. 
Hut while the whole matter is in reality involved in such ac- 
knowledged obscurity, any suggestions of a plausible character 
relating to it, cannot be considered as out of time, or at present 
out of place. 

Our own opinion is the exploded one, that miasma is animal- 
rulin': we shall endeavour to show, 1st. That it is not a gas. 
2d ly. That it is not a mere odour or diluvium. 3dly. That the 
phenomena can be explained on the theory of animalcule. 

As to the first point; it is not a Gas. 

Many of t fie ablest chemists now living, have anxiously made 
experiments in a vaiiety of situations on miaamatous air, for the 
purpose of ascertaining this point expressly. The result has uni- 
formly been, that the air examined, contained no other constitu- 
ent gas than the atmosphere usually contains. 

It is conceded, even by Dr. M’Culloch, that none of the known 
gasses are miasma. It is not carbonic acid, nor hydrocarburct, 

• 

* M. Julia made sixty experiments oii the marshes of Cuch near Narbonnc, tin 
point of Ihvdre near Kigean, of Salces and Salanque in KoushiNon, of Capestang 
near Bezieres, ami the diHcrent marshes of the coast of Cette, without result 
As to septon, it is no whcie to be found but in Dr. Mitchell’* Lexicon, 
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nor hydrophosphat, nor sulphuretted hydrogen, nor sulphureous 
gas, or any of the known gasses. They ire alf out of the ques- 
tion. Chemists have been too long exposed to them, to dread 
their influence. 

We assert without fear of contradiction from any chemist, that 
if in miasmatous air, any new or unexamined gas existed, the 
chemistry of the present day is adequate to ascertain its presence. 
There are known means of separating from a gasseous mixture, 
all the known gasses. If there were any residual gas, this fact 
could not possibly escape' an experienced analyst. The conclusion 
to be drawn, is, there is no such residual gas. 

Those who q^sert that miasma Is a gas, are bound to prove, it 
not its^aotua^xistcnce, at least the probability of its being so. 
We cannot see in I)r. M.’s book, any one argument of any kind 
directly bearing on this disputed point. Many of the properties 
of miasma are inconsistent with those of a gas of any known 
kind;, and all of them ctyi be otherwise explained, as we shall see. 

Facts inconsistent with a gas, sure — 

It attaches to solid substances. 2G7. 

It is capable of being wafted in a stream of moist air. 23(i. 2 to 
259. 309. 311. In which last passage, it is asserted that it can bo 
wafted in company with a cloud. 

It may be planted out. 247. Can this he a gas ? 

It is decomposed by the sun. 27(5. Is this the case with any 
known gas? 

Fire and smoke docomposc it. 281. 285. 292. They decom- 
pose no known gas. 

It is not propagated in crowded places. 2.92. But the atmo- 
spheric air is. 

There are varieties of this poison. 425. 435. Then there mus’ 
be several of these gasses. 

A gauze veil a preventive. 299. Not against a gas. 

If it be a gas, these are very anomalous properties: before they 
are ascribed to miasma as a gas, its gasseous nature ought first to 
be shown by some arguments of high probability: till then, these 
vagaries of the imaginary gas in question, are arguments against 
its^gasseous existence. 

We conclude, then, that we have no right, in the present state 
of our knowledge concerning it, to consider it as a gas. 

As to the second point; is it an effluvium or odour? 

It may be; far more probably than that it is a gas. We think, 
however, it is not: because, in the greater number of cases, pro- 
bably in three out of four, tlfe deleterious effects are produced, 
without affecting in any degree the sense of smelling: ncc nares 
contingit odore. The lining membrane of the nose, is more com- 
monly attacked during the propagation of contagion; hut not al- 
ways, even in that case. We do not, however, pretend to deny 
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that miasma may be effluvium, although we do venture to deny 
that it is a gas. ,But jve prefer 

The third suggestion, that it is animalcular. 

Hume, and Brown Ihe metaphysician, in a different forin of 
expression, but without*any difference of meaning worth notice, 
have remarked, that there is no rational ground upon which we 
can rest, for imputing a necessary connexion between two facts 
or circumstances, but their constant concomitance. 

VVe have no authority whatever, for expecting that one thing 
will attend upon or succeed another, bid. the general experience 
of mankind, that they have always done so. This is not sufficient, 
according to Brown, to imputp necessary connexion , as Hume 
does, but it is sufficient to found upon it the geptifr alj gxffifitation. 
that like circumstances having always been concomitant, they 
will continue to be so. This is a conclusion founded on the na- 
uirc of the human intellect; and which we make as of course. 

The times and seasons, the places and circumstances whefe 
miasma abounds, arc the same as where Insects abound. Univer- 
sally mi. Warm climates, warm weather, moist places, putrid 
vegetables. What will be yellow fever in Africa or New-Oaleans, 
will la* intermittent in the north of England. The mosquitoes 
.md gallinippers of Now-- Orleans, are replaced by gnats in the 
summer of a cold climate. 


Insects are of all sizes, from the largest to the myriads of vari- 
ous kinds, which nothin” but the most powerful microscope can 
exhibit to our sight. But large or small, the laws of their pro- 
duction arc' the same. The circumstances that will produce a 
gnat,* will produce an insect something less ; and so on till we 
come to the ammalcuhe infusoria?, and those that float in the at- 
mosphere. Animalcuke and miasma are connected then: always, 
in time, place, and circumstance. What possible mode of con- 
nexion can Ihe reader suggest or assign, hut their sameness? 

Ammalcuhe do exist in the water, in the air, in the food we 
take, in our bodies. Sometimes without ill effect. In disease, 
generally, of which they form a part. Tumours and abscesses 
usually contain animalcules. They are not confined to the hy- 
daluls of 1 he fiver, or to the rot in sheep. They exist in pustules 
of psora. In the buboes of the plague, (see appendix to the third 
vol. of Turner’s account of the Levant.) It is probable they exist 
hi the yellow fever: the physicians of Philadelphia are aware ol 
Dr. Patterson’s experiment at Bush Hill, in 1820, where the 
ejections of black vomit exhibited, by the microscope, a congeries 
of animalcula:. The experiment, we hope, will be repeated when 
it can be. , 

Where the life df a parasite animal is stronger than the life ol 
the animal preyed upon, disease is produced, and the latter falls 
voi,. iv. — no. 8. 39 
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a victim. Hence, the tendency to breed insects in weakly chil- 
dren, particularly young females. « » 

Does any man doubt that wc inhale ajiimalcula; when wo 
breathe : that we eat them and drink them? That when our 
constitution is vigorous, we destroy a fid assimilate them, and 
that when their constitution is more vigorous than ours, Ihey 
live upon us, at our expense ? Is not this the case with all the 
vermicular disorders? Is it not likely to be the case, when new 
species of animalcuke are suddenly generated in the full vigour 
of existence, and when* the circumstances that give energy to 
them , decrease our own ? This is the case not only with para- 
site animals, such as intestinal worms, but with the nmss, the 
mislefcsg, the^fty, and other parasite plants, which seize; upon 
the trees debilitated by old age, and live upon them. 

We have seen, that many circumstances attending miasma, 
cannot be reconciled with the known properties of any gas. Let 
us see whether the curious facts collected by Dr. M’Culloch, in 
vgriohs parts of bis book, cannot be explained on the animaleular 
theory. 

1. 'Malaria is destroyed by chemical agents, 21f>. Will not the 
disinfecting gasses and vapours of chlorine and nitrous gas destroy 
all animal life ? 

2. Malaria attaches itself to solid substances, 21 f>. 2f>7. No 
wonder, if it consist in animalcula*. The wonder is, that a ga*- 

should do so. 

3. It acts most strongly in its own neighbourhood, 217. Doubt 
less, if it be animaleular. 

4. It is capable of being wafted to great distances, particularly 
in a moist, atmosphere, 27*i. 240. 2.7!). 300. 311. It is impossi- 
ble to believe that any gas would not be diffused, in such a caw , 
through the atmosphere: every chemist knows, that all gasses 
tend to diffusion among each other, as a general law ; but there 
is no difficulty in conceiving very minute insects enveloped in a 
moist air and wafted with it. 

5. Hilly countries are less liable to miasma than plains. The) 
arc also less liable to insects of whatsoever sort or size. 

6. It will occupy one side of a street in preference to another, 
259. 261. As in the Porta del Populo at Rome; the main street 
at Columbia, South Carolina. This is strange in a gas. But it 
is not strange that animaleular insects should he stopt by houses. 

7. Malaria may be planted out by trees, 217. You cannot 
plgjit out the atmosphere, or any of the gasses composing it. But 
you may intercept a swarm £>f insects by means of a plantation. 

8. Miasn?a is most prevalent in the evening and morning, and 
less in mid-day, 274. So are insects notoriously. Dr. Rush said 
to us, in 1793, avoid evening and morning air, in low and damp 
situations. There is little danger in the heat of the day. 
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9. Miasma attends damp air, 270. 272. So do insects. 

10. It creeps ^long.the ground, 2G5. So do gnats and other 
minute insects ; they do so of choice. Their abode is near the 
ground, and near streams. Dr. S. Jackson’s fine experiment of 
barricadoing out yellow -fever, in the city of Philadelphia, in l$20, 
showed most conclusively, that unless in a strong wind, they 
would not mount so high, as ten feet. Hence also, rooms on the 
ground floor, are more dangerous than the upper story. 

11. It is a poisonous gas, 266. 270. So are all vigorous dele- 

terious parasitical insects: every insect that preys upon us, though 
not strictly poisonous, may, like poisons, be productive of disease 
and death. . 

12. Decomposed by the sun, 276. A gas caftqot h^^lecom- 
posed by solar heat alone. We know of none thaf is so. But 
all insects love the shade, and there is reason to believe they 
are burnt up by the strong sun of a warm climate, in mid-day. 
This is the prevailing opinion. 

1 J. Miasma is destroyed in a dry atnlosphere: that is, Insects 
and animalcula* are not generated in dry situations, as in pine 
barrens. 

11. No hazard after ten o’clock at night in Italy, 277? We 
acknowledge it is far less than from seven to ten o’clock: for in- 
sects are most numerous and vigorous in the evening, not at 
night. Annesley’s Researches on India. 4to. p. 74. 

15. Night air not always injurious, 279. Certainly not, where 
no circumstances contribute to produce insects and animalculae. 

1 6. Canals are apt to breed evening flies’; so are fish ponds, &c. 
280.’, and other insects, where there arc vegetable matters to pu- 
irely. Size is relative and forms no objection. 

17. Fire and smoke a preventive, 2S1. 285. 292. All our 
backwoodsmen know this, as well as the use of segars for the 
same purpose. We refer the reader to Acerbi’s curious account 
ol the mosquitoes on the Norwegian lakes, and the use of smoke 
in keeping them off’ 

IN. Anient spirit s a preventive of miasmatous fever, 280, 281. 
li\ giving temporary invigoration to the system, and rendering 
the man able’ to prey upon the insect, instead of the insect on the 
man. 

19. Is abstemious or generous diet best? 284. Neither: want 
of food, and repletion, are equally bad. The one induces direct, 
the other indirect debility, and enables the insect to conquer the 
man. 

20. Miasma not propagated in prowded places, 292. Gasses 

are; but insects are stopped and detained. , 

21. A gauze vdil is said to be a preventive, 299. It. is so against 
an msec* however small, which impinges against the network: 
it is not so against a gas. 
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22. Malaria accompanied by mosquitoes, 3S2. Agreed. 

23. There are several varieties of this poisoni 425. -135. And 
so there are of animalcuiic. Look over Linnjeus? catalogue of in- 
testinal worms, and of animalcuke infusoria’, and we may be 
satisfied that it is so, incomplete as his enumeration must neces- 
sarily be. 

24. Malaria attacks, in preference, new comers, 117. So do 
gnats and mosquitoes, noloriously. By analogy, so do the smaller 
insects. 

25. Cattle become sickly in miasmatous localities, 434. Hot 
in sheep, 461. True. But the rot in sheep consists of animal - 
culre preying ujaon the liver. •> 

26 . Alala jj^ exists at all times of the year, and in all countries 
of the world, 470. No doubt it exists co-extensivcly with in- 
sects, visible and invisible. 

27. Continuous heat alone, does not produce malaria, 472 
Nof insects, nor animalcuke. 

28. ‘Not known at. sea, 473. Nor are insects small or large . 
unleSs wafted by a breeze from a miasmatous shore. 

29. ' Moist weather, according to Dr. Chalmers, v. i. p. 7, is 
productive of innumerable multitudes of insects and reptiles in 
hot climates ; and of malaria too. 

30. Lumbrici attend dysentery. Huxham dc aere v. 2. p. 9R 
Pringle on diseases of the army, p. 271. Monro, p. 65. 

31. In fevers of malaria, the stomach is usually first affected 
Lind on fevers and infection, p. 62. Kush thought the disease 
w^s taken in jyith the saliva : Lectures on the practice of phvsic. 
See also Lind, 147. 

32. Lind (p. 59.) procured the waters of Senegal, Gambia, 
and Sierra Leone, to be sent to him well corked and sealed : hu> 
he found no animalcuke in them: they were all putrid. No won- 
der ; from the insects dying in the water. Dr. S. .fackson ot 
Philadelphia, was so kind as to procure for us some decayed ve- 
getables and water, from a miasmatous hank on Schuylkill. On 
examination next morning, by the solar microscope, no anintal- 
culae were discoverable No wonder, for to produce the diseases 
in question, the birds must have flown. The\ exi-t deleteriouslv 
in the ciir ; too small lor the human sight, unless with powerful 
apparatus. 

Stfch are the properties of miasma, as enumerated by our au- 
thor, in the various places of his book above referred to. In oui 
opinion, they afford no difficulty to the auimaleulai theory, and 
great difficulty to every othei*. Such as these arguments are, we 
leave them w.'th deference, to the reflections of (lie reader. 

Ch. II. The genera! effects of Malaria.' mid the diseases 
■produced by it. 

When the inhabitants of marshy district^-, are compared with 
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those of high and mountainous regions, their complexions are 
more sallow, their stature is less, deformities are frequent ; the 
hones are affected, .their extremities being usually found large 
and spongy ; and rickets are more common. Sometimes there is 
an appearance of fatness, but more owing to aqueous accumula- 
tions in the cellular membrane ; the hair is flaccid, the beard 
scanty, the eye dull and languid, the abdomen, even from early 
infancy, is enlarged, and the limbs are slender and appear ema- 
ciated. The liver becomes enlarged, the spleen is affected, pu- 
berty is late, and they are comparatively less prolific. These 
symptoms prevail of course, more or less, as their c&use prevails 
or not. Old age, also, seems t<o arrive prematurely ; from 35 to 
50, is the period of danger, in such places. Th<# ur ritahi Jitv and 
sensibility of persons thus exposed, are less, and their faculties, 
moral and intellectual, are comparatively dull. Hence a general 
indolence of manner and disposition. All these symptoms are 
marked or not, in proportion as the district is more or less cal- 
culated to produce them. * * 

Whether glandular obstructions, scrophula, and goitre,, are to 
he chiefly attributed to this cause, wc cannot say. To uspit ap- 
pears rather probable that they are so to be ascribed. 

Hippocrates attributes perfection of natural intellect, to a' salu- 
tary and invigorating atmosphere. Will this apply, e converiso, 
(says our author, p. d3(») to lirrolia and Holland ? 

Dysentery* cholera, and diarrhoea, will hardly be congested. 

Apoplexy, palsy, visceral obstructions, and dropsy, d<|pojtftp- 
pear f to us exclusively ascribable to this’ cause; we shottld be 
willing to allow that it gave rise to predisposition; farther than 
that, we doubt. 

Some authors add, mesenteric affections, worms, ulcers of the 
iegs, and even elephantiasis, together with rickets, scrophula, 
phthisis, and chlorosis. Upon all which cases, we should re- 
quire more proof than we possess, or than I)r. M’CuIloch has of- 
fered to us 

lie makes the following additions to lire disorders of malaria, 
(not, however, we presume, exclusively) from his own observa- 
tions, and on*his own authority. Tic douloureux, sciatica, head- 
ach, toothaeh, as branches of neuralgia. Geologically, Dr. M’Cul 
loch is so accurate an observer, and so good a reasoaer, that wc 
are inclined to allow great weight to his medical opinion also, 
thus offered apparently with full confidence. 

In malaria districts, the tables of the average of life, vary ver\ 
considerably. Dr. Price gives an average of twenty-five j'ears. 

■ one half the hrallky period of duration) while (’oodorcet, in 
Prance, lowers it lo eighteen years. In Dresse in the Dvonnais, 

~ fc • *1 * 

it is iwet/lv-lwo. These are very important facts m relation to 
the them", of population. ( it Ihe commune ot Chatdlnn. in the 
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Orleannais, the births are to the deaths, As one to five. Monfal- 
con states similar proportions in other ntiasmatous districts ot 
France. There is reason to believe the same general fact to be 
prevailing in the whole district of the Italian Marcmmes. 451. 

Animals appear also to be affected by miasnialous districts, 
though not to the same degree as human beings. Dr. JVl’CulIoch 
gives an enumeration and authorities tp this purpose, 15 t — 465. 
To his authorities, vve would add. Lord Somerville’s facts and 
observations on sheep, wool, &c. 3d edit. 1809. p. 25. 93. 100. 

Such is our analysis of this well-timed, and important book ; 
for it is impossible for us, after careful perusal, to think or to 
speak of it otherwise. It may be considered, to a certain degree, 
as a medical ^vfork ; but its great importance to the police ot 
health in our own and every other country, induces us to wish 
that it may be extensively perused, and well reflected on. Dr. 
JVPGuIloch may have pushed his notions of the deleterious effects 
of malaria (miasma) beyond what general observation of the facts 
will Warrant. We are not inclined, for our own part, to impute 
any needless exaggeration ; being well persuaded that his facts are 
for the most part undeniable, and his conclusions well founded ; 
and the sooner and the more deeply mankind are Jed to pay more 
attention than they have yet done to this branch of Hygienne . 
and to the subjects here discussed, the better it will he for them* 
«elve!f and their posterity. 

We. h|ve procured and perused Dr. John Crawford's intro- 
ductory lecture on the cause, seat, and cure of diseases, 1811, 
and lijs papers in theTfrrst. volume of the Baltimore Medical Re- 
corder, 1809. They contain a suggestion of his theory of the 
anitnalcular origin of diseases, but few facts or reasonings ot 
weight. We have urged nothing in this review, in any manner 
derived from his papers or suggestions, or to be found among 
them. 


\rt. III . — Selection de Obras maestras dramalicas por Cal- 
deron de fa Barca , Lope de Vega , y Morel o. Bor F. Saj.ks, 
Instructor en la Uni versidad de Harvard, en Cambridge. 
Boston: 1828. l2mo. pp. 255. Selections from the drama- 
tic master-pieces of Calderon de. la Barca, Lope de Vega, 
and Moreto. By F. Sales, Teacher in the University of 

Harvard , Cambridge. Boston: 1828 . 

#■ 

During the last twenty years, several attempts have been made 
to promote, in the rest of Europe, a knowledge of the national 
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drama of Spain. The translations from Calderon, by A. W. 
Schiedel, ami e*pcci»lly his lectures at Vienna, in 1809, first 
pjave tliis direction to the curiosity of the lovers of literature. 
But, it was soon found, that the original theatre of Spain could 
be understood only by ‘those, who had become familiar with rT* 
in its native language and peculiar costume ; since it was too se- 
parate, idiomatic, and national, to bear translation, or to be fully 
illustrated by critical discussions. In consequence of this, two 
editions of Calderon have been for some time going on in Ger- 
many, and two selections of old Spanish’plays in Eugland, while, 
at the same time, Spain itself has been, by the curiosity of fo- 
reigners, so exhausted of this? portion of its printed literature, 
that its old authors can hardly be obtained at any^we^ ,H and, in 
Madrid, where nothing of the kind has been thought of since 
Huerta published his Tcalro in 1781, a reprint of portions of 
their early dramatists has recently been undertaken, with a good 
prospect of success. , , 

In our own country, our growfhg connexion with the Spanish 
character, and our growing want of the Spanish language,, Seem 
to be leading to results somewhat similar. At the south, a con- 
stant intercourse with Spanish America, has led to mtujhxulti- 
vation of the language, while at the north, where this intercourse 
is necessarily less frequent, attention has been rather turij^d to 
the liieiature. The effects of both are already visible: taany 
good Spanish hooks have been reprinted, and among thefm is^io 
he numbered the volume of plays collected, and published byff#r. 
Salej. It was printed for the use or the under graduates orTlar- 
vard College, where Spanish literature is now much cultivated , 
and consists of three genuinely national dramas, from the period 
about, two centuries since, when the original Spanish theatre was 
at the summit of its success. The first of these dramas is, El 
jVmoipe constantc — The firm-hearted Prince , by Calderon, 
which Schlegel, Boutenvek, and Sismondi have praised so much. 
The second is, La Estrella de Sevilla, the Star ofi Seville , the 
best of Lope de Vega’s dramas, and which has here the great 
merit of boiqg reprinted, as it was originally written, and not as 
it Iras been uniformly given in Spain and England, with misera- 
ble additions and alterations, to accommodate it to the present 
degraded stale of the Spanish stage. The last is El Dcsdeo con 
el Desden, Disdain met with Disdain, by Moreto, a spirited 
and poetical comedy, of which Moliere has made free use in 
bis Prineessc d’ Elide. These three pieces, therefore, form an 
excellent, though certainly a small representation of the immense 
body constituting ^thc old Spanish drama; and, besides being ho- 
nourable to their editor, Mr. Sales, whose publications have 
done mufch to promote the progress of Spanish literature among 
us, they constitute a very interesting work for those who wish 
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either to make themselves familiar with the idiomatic portions 
of the Spanish language, or the genuine anil fearless spirit of the 
elder Spanish poetry. * * 

lu reading this volume, therefore, our thoughts have been na- 
•furally turned to the vast mass of the racy Spanish drama, produced 
between 1590 and 1700; or between the time when Lope de Vega 
took possession of the theatre, and the time when the Bourbon fa- 
mily finally crushed whatever of national spiritand poetical enthu- 
siasm had survived the despotism of the last princes from the house 
of Austria. But, of this interesting portion of lilerary history, wo 
have found no distinct or sufficient accounts. What is in Schlegcl, 
Boutcrwek, and Sismondi, is impbrfcct, partly from want of the 
dramatJ%To‘ «hc7nsel ves, and partly from want of familiarity with 
the country that produced them, and whose impress and charac- 
ter they so distinctly bear. These are deficiencies which cannot 
be soon or easily supplied. Many of the needful materials are 
irrecoverably lost, so tlytt Moratin, the comic poet, now alive, 
who was long employed on the'subject, seems to have given it up 
in despair. Many more of the materials can be found only in 
Spain, anti only in manuscripts; and all are every where obtained 
with .difficulty. Still, the subject is so curious and interest ing, that 
wajiyfll venture to give some of the notices which we have collect 
ed,— *not with the thought of forming a history of the early Spa 
nish drama; — but in the hope of being able to excite some atU n- 
thjn to its peculiar spirit and characteristics, and to recommend 
itietrnestly to the lovers of Spanish literature in our own count r\ . 

The earliest form of the drama was the same in Spain,* that 
it Was in France and England; — that of pantomimes to set forth 
the scenery of the Iloly Sepulchre, of the Nativity, and of UK- 
great events connected with the first appearance of Christiani- 
ty. The first notice we have met of these exhibitions, is in Un- 
remarkable body of laws compiled by Alonzo the wise, between 
1256 and 1263, — the famous Partidas — in which it is declared 
that “the clergy ought not to join in such idle and lewd exhibi- 
tions, nor permit them to be represented in the churches; but 
rather, that they should make devout representations of the birth 
of our ^Lord, and how the angels came to the shepherds and told 
them he .tvas born; and of his advent, and how the Magi kings 
came to worship him ; and of his resurrection ; how he was cru- 
cified and rose the third day.” From all which we learn, that 
pantomimic exhibitions of subjects drawn from those portions of 
our religion, which have sometimes been called its mysteries, 
were common in Spain in tht middle of the thirteenth century, 
as they were* elsewhere in Europe, and that in their original and 
more decent form, they were considered devout exercises, fit to 
be exhibited in the churches by priests, for the edification of the 
people. But the circumstances of the times, did not, in Spain, as 
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they did in France, favour the formation of a regular drama; 
and, therefore, though they continued to be represented on the' 
great religious festivals, at Christmas, Faster, and especially the 
day of the Holy Sacrament, yet no written dialogue was added 
to them, nor any shape"attempted to be given them, except that 
of rude pantomimic exhibitions. 

On the other hand, dialogues, which were not represented, appear 
as soon as the country was so far prevalent in its contest against 
the Moors, as to give the tranquillity needful for such literary 
occupations. The oldest we have seen o’r heard of, is the Come- 
dietu de Ponza , which we possess in manuscript, and which has 
never been printed. It was written by the fampus Marquis of 
Santillana, between 1-135 and 145-1, and is called "Wis» a 4sjftle Co- 
medy of Ponza, because it is a moral discourse in dialogue, on 
the mutability of human affairs, composed in consequence of the 
sea-fight near Ponza, in which the kings of Arragon and Navarre 
were taken prisoners by the Genoese. .Another dialogue* com- 
posed about 1472, full of satire on Hie state of the kingdom, in 
the latter pint of the weak and dissolute reign of Henry IV., is 
marked with much poetical freedom and spirit. It is called Min - 
go Jlevulgo, and produced such effects, that it is noticed by Ma- 
riana, among the political troubles of the times when it appeared. 
The last of the written dialogues, which were not represented, 
.that should be mentioned in connexion with the early drama, is 
the Celestina , or Calisto y Meliboea, which was written before 
1480, and was first published in 1501. It js a romance in prose 
dialogue, divided into twenty-one acts or parts, by two different 
authors, and forms a small volume. It is called a tragi-comedy, 
and is full of a strange variety of adventures, some of which are 
of such a nature, that the book has generally been severely sup- 
pressed hy r the Inquisition in Spain, though much sought after for 
the purity and spirit of its style, and, in one instance, praised by 
Cervantes as “a divine book.” 

These constant approaches to a dramatic literature, led soon 
to elforts at representation. The first was in 1492, when a com- 
pany of play e/’s in Castile, represented Eclogues of John de la 
Kuzina, which are partly in the manner of the ancient mysteries, 
and partly in the manner of Mingo Revulgo. Enzina began by 
translating and paraphrasing Virgil’s Eclogues, some of which 
he has strangely altered, so as to accommodate them to the pass- 
ing events of his age, and the achievements of the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. He then went on and wrote eleven other 
pieces, entirely his own, which he^ also, called Eclogues ; but 
which are, in fact, short, dramatic compositions, sometimes on 
merely light and trifling subjects of love, but more frequently on 
subjects dl-awn from the New Testament, and representing or 
expounding the mysteries of Christianity. They profess in then 
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very lilies to have been represented before Fadrique de Toledo, 
the Duke of Alva, the Prince Don John, artd other distinguished 
personages of the Court. Most of them are- vety rude, consist- 
ing of only two or three Shepherds for interlocutors , but some 
have five or six ; and the fifth, beginning O triste de rni cvyta- 
( lo , and the seventh, beginning Pascuala Dios te Mau/enga, 
have quite a dramatic structure and rrfovement, and something 
of poetical warrant. The whole constitute the first attempts at 
dramatic representation in Spain, which were thus contempora- 
ry with the expulsion of the Moors, and the discovery of Ameri- 
ca ; two hundred years later than similar exhibitions in France, 
and ninety years after the establishment at Paris, of the first pa- 
tented com/rahy of actors in modern times. 

A little later, or soon after the year 1500, pieces of legitimate 
length, and of a more dramatic character, were prepared express- 
ly for representation. But, it, was done in Italy. A Spaniard of 
good family, Bartolome.de Torres Naharro, having been carried 
into captivity by the African Moors, was rescued by the eccle- 
siastical power, and brought to Italy, where he received employ- 
ment at the court of Leo X. and under Fahricio Colonna at Na- 
ples. While there, he wrote and caused to be represented in 
Spanish, eight dramatic pieces, which were afterwards publish 
ed in a volume called Propaladia, or First efforts of Minerva. 
of which they fill nearly the whole. They are the first Spanish 
compositions, which are found with the title of Comedias ; they 
are the first that, in imitation of the old French Mysteries, are 
divided into Jornadus or days : and they are the first that.have 
an Introy to or Loa, an introduction partly in the nature of a 
prologue, praising some distinguished individual present, or the 
whole of the audience. The pieces are all in verse, and all divid- 
ed into five days ; but nothing can he more wild and perverse 
than their plans, and nothing more coarse than the general styli- 
of their execution. In the Serafina, we have interlocutors in 
four languages, with the following rude warning of it in the pm 
loguc to the audience : 

But you must all keep quite awake. 

Or else in vain you’ll undertake 
To comprehend the differing; .speech. 

Which here is kept distinct for each — 

Four languages — and yet be sure, 

Castillian and Valencian both are pure 
And so the Latin and Italian too ; 

But take care or they’ll trouble you. 

in the Trofea, which is in honour of the great king Manuel ol 
Portugal, twenty Asiatic or at least Heathen kings are brought 
on the stage at once, and speak by an interpreter, whose single 
harangue fills one entire act. In another, we have the’ most vul- 
gar picture of a common soldier’s life, and, in yet another, a si- 
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inilar picture of the life of a common servant, without the least 
dramatic plan of colouring, and with a continual intermixture of 
foreign languages, among which we find the Portuguese. But, 
there were one or two, which, perhaps, had a favourable effect, on 
the style and spirit of the Spanish stage, as it was afterwards de- 
veloped in Spain itself. The Jacinta has a crude plan and little 
appearance of character drawing, but the versification is often 
happy and harmonious ; and the Hymenca contains the earliest 
traces we have observed of that peculiar tone of love making, 
intrigues, jealousies, and quarrels, which was afterwards esta- 
blished on the Spanish theatre, and brought to perfection by Lopp 
and his followers. • 

Bui though this attempt was made in Italy, a*n<l t&'A’gh Villa- 
lobos translated from Plautus at about the same time, still it is 
apparent the Spanish character was not turned in earnest to the 
Theatre, till half a century later. An attempt was then made by 
Lope do Rueda, a gold-beater by profession, of whose efforts Cer- 
vantes, when he wrote the preface to his plays in l(>15, retained 
a lively admiration, which is, in itself, no common eulogy. Lope 
certainly began in the right way, though he did not advance far 
m it. His purpose was evidently to please a general audience, and 
having joined a company of actors about 15UO, and finding him- 
-elf above the vulgar dulness of a common pantomime, he wrote 
short farces, which were publicly represented, and in which he 
bore his part with great applause. In all his efforts, he seems to 
have thought of the effect he could produce at the moment, and 
Jiis satisfied him so completely, that hardly any thing he wrote, 
was published until after his death. The volume we have before 
us, contains four corned i as and two coloquius pastorileSy the 
whole of which we should now call, farces. There is certainly 
little order in them, and little finish, but there is much vigour 
uid spirit. The dialogue is natural, and they have preserved more 
of the distinction of characters, have more of a dramatic air, and 
more dramatic situations, than any tiling written before them. 
They were, too, greatly in advance of the means then provided 
for theatrical representation. Cervantes says, that ‘‘in the time 
of Lope de Rueda, the whole, wardrobe of a theatre consisted of 
a lew coarse dresses, which could be put into a single sack ; that 
they had neither scenes nor machinery ; that the stage was form- 
ed of loose boards placed across benches ; and that the curtain 
was a coverlet suspended to a cord. ” Lope de Rueda must have 
been a remarkable man to do so much with means so humble. 
Cervantes frequently saw him act at Seville on such a stage, and 
admired him ; and above half a century afterwards,* Lope de Ve- 
ga, declared him fhe first founder of a proper national theatre. 

Lope de Rueda, had several imitators, such as Alonzo de la 
Vega and John de Timoneda ; and from his time, to the present. 
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farces have never ceased to be acted on the Spanish stage. But, 
while this attempt to begin a merely popular theatre was going 
forward so successfully, though so silently, because, it was confin- 
ed to the lower classes, some efforts were making to satisfy the 
upper classes, who were partly acquainted with the works of the 
ancients, and to whom the adventurous and splendid expeditions 
of Charles V. had opened the poetry ayd theatres of Italy, where 
regular tragedies had been represented from 1520. These etforts 
were made partly in the way of translations from the ancients, 
like those made by Oliva from Sophocles, Euripides, and Plau- 
tus, or those made by A Bril from Terence; and partly in the 
way of dramas modelled or intended to be modelled on those 
of the anaiftpts/of which the most remarkable, were those by 
Geronimo Bermudez, in 1577, on the story of Inez do Castro, 
and those by Argensola in 1585, of which the canon gives so in- 
teresting an account, in the first part of Don Quixote. But these 
attempts produced no lasting effect. It was no more in the Spa- 
nish character than in t lie English, to follow in the footsteps of 
antiquity, and, therefore, while Lope de Rueda found successors, 
the efforts of Bermudez and Argensola, though in some respects 
higher and more poetical, remained unimitated. 

•Indeed, though Lope de Rueda has been sometimes called the 
founder and father of the Spanish drama, vet up to this peri- 
od, it may he truly said, that no proper theatre existed. For be- 
sides, that, in thiee centuries, very few etforts had been made, 
and these few, ot the most different and inconsistent kinds, in 
eclogues, farces, translations from the ancients, and tragedies in 
the ancient manner, it is also true, that no spot could be found 
in Spain, at the time of Lope de Rueda's death, in 1507, where 
a drama could be represented so as to give to it. a dramatic ef- 
fect In this point of view, indeed, as an entertainment for the 
people, it was not thought of before the year Id 92, if it was be- 
fore the time of Lope de Rueda, above half a century later. 
Even then, the persons, who represented the very few pieces 
which were known, were companies of strolling players, who 
stopped but a few days even in the largest cities, and were sought 
when there, only by the commonest classes of the people. The 
first notice we have of any thing approaching a regular theatre, 
and this is far removed from one — is in 15f>8, when an arrange- 
ment was begun, which subsists at Madrid down to our own 
time. Recollecting, no doubt, the origin of dramatic exhibitions 
in Spain for religious edification, it was then ordered by the go- 
vernment, that no actors should make any exhibition in Madrid, 
except in some place appointed by two religious houses, who 
should receive a rent for the privilege ; an order, in which, tho 
General Hospital of the city was included in 1583, and which, 
with this addition, remains, we believe, in force, down to the 
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present time. Under this order, plays were acted in Madrid, 
hut only in the qpen jirea of a court-yard, without seats, decora- 
tions, roof, or machinery, except such as is humorously describ- 
ed by Cervantes to have heen packed with all the dresses of the 
company into one vast Sack. In this state, things continued for 
about a dozen years. Only strolling parties of actors were known, 
and they remained but a.few days. No fixed place was settled 
for their reception ; but sometimes they were sent to one court- 
yard, and sometimes. to another ; they acted in the daytime and 
in the open air ; and so small was the coficourse of spectators, and 
so inconsiderable the sum paid for admission, that the profit de- 
rived from them to the two convents and the hospital by whose 
permission they acted, never exceeded ten doflars,. \t last, in 
I57f>, and 1583, two court-yards were fitted up with stage and 
benches ; but still without a roof ; the spectators sat in the open 
air, or at the windows of the house whose court they occupied ; 
and the actors performed under a very slight shelter, and with 
decorations and scenery, which did not deserve the name. In 
shoit, the theatre in Madrid, was, down to 158(1, in the condition 
in which the stages of mountebanks are now ; and, of efiurse, 
was entirely unfit to aid any elforts, that might be hazarded to 
produce a national drama. * 

But though the proper foundation was not laid, all was tend- 
ing to it, and preparing for it. The .stage, rude as it was, had 
Vet the advantage of being fixed to two spots; the number of 
authors, though small, was still sufficient tp settle the question, 
that idays would be wanted ; and finally, the public, if those who 
then resorted to the theatre, deserve a name so respectable, 
though they had not determined what kind of a drama should 
become national, had yet determined, that they would be suited 
and satisfied ; and that the drama to be produced, should go forth 
from the rich and abundant soil ol the popular character. 

At this point of time, an individual appeared as a writer for 
the stage, whose uncommon talent had well nigh given it a di- 
rection materially different from the one it finally pursued. This 
remarkable person was Cervantes. He had already lived at 
Rome, had fought for Christendom, and heen maimed at the bat- 
tle of Lepanto ; and had passed five years of suffering and cap- 
tivity at Algiers. On his return in 1581, after an absence from 
Spain of ten years, he found his family broken down, and him- 
self poor and unknown, in a land almost of strangers. One of 
his early efforts to obtain a decent subsistence, was on the stage, 
which offered strong attractions to ®ne, who seems in his youth 
to have been fond of the theatre, and who was now in serious 
Want of immediate and profitable success. He wrote, at this 
time, or about 1585, — as he tells us, many years afterwards, 
with characteristic carelessness, — twenty or thirty pieces, which 
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were well received, but which he does not seem to have thought 
of consequence enough to print or preserve. I/j his own simple 
account ot what he now attempted to do, not toniy lor himscll, 
but to create a Spanish theatre, he tells us, that he “ was so bold 
as to reduce his plays to three acts or jornadas, Ironi live which 
they had before” — -and that he “represented imaginations,” or 
allegorical personages, like War, Disease, and Famine. The 
twenty or thirty dramas, in which these changes were attempt- 
ed, disappeared before the success with which Lope tie Vega, a 
few years later, was followed, and were forgolten. Two of them, 
however, were discovered in 1782, and printed in 1781. They 
show with sufficient distinctness, ioth what was his purpose, and 
what was4ys cuccess. 

The first of them is, K1 Trato de Argel, or Lift' at Algiers; 
and resembles in its structure, its rude predecessors, which, as 
Cervantes himself tells us, were little more than conversations, 
like eclogues, lengthened out with episodes and interludes, liis 
ptirpo’se seems to have 'been, to set before his audience, a lively 
dramatic picture of the life and sufferings of the Christians in 
Algiers, then so fresh in his own recollections. He introduces 
us, therefore, into the midst of the captives, and exhibits to u-. 
what he had himself witnessed or undergone, making himscll 
one of his own dramatis persona'. We have, therefore, a love- 
story, which really happened as it is related, and which we find 
again in his little tale of the Generous Lover; and we have epi- 
sodes, more important even than the story that connects them, 
such as the relation of the burning of Miguel de Aranda as it 
really occured, the escape of Pedro Alvarez, a sale of Christian 
captives, and several more, all of which are intended to set be- 
fore us, what is implied in the title of the piece, “ Life at Al- 
giers.” There are, however, passages, which show the poetical 
spirit of the author with great power, and prove, that he aspired 
after a degree and form of dramatic excellence, unknown, at that 
time, in Europe. Take, for instance, a single specimen ; not be- 
cause it is the best, but, because it illustrates, in a characteristic 
manner, one of the changes lie wished to introduce into the na- 
tional drama. Aurelio, who is a Christian, affianced to Sylvia, i* 
loved by Zara, a Moorish lady, and two immaterial agencies 
are introduced upon the stage, Necessity and Opportunity, who, 
like Mephistophelcs, in the church scene in Goethe’s Faust us, 
are invisible to Aurelio, though to the spectators they are visi- 
ble, and prompt the evil thoughts which come into his mind, soli- 
citing him to yield to the seductions of the fair infidel. When 
they are gone, he thus discourses with himself, trembling at the 
thought of having almost yielded and followed the seducing 
Zara : — 
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Jiurelio adonde vas ? Para do rnuevcs , etc. 

“ Aurdio, whither goest thou * Whither bend 
Thy Wandering steps their course } What hand conducts thee } 
Darcst tiJou indulge thy mad and wild desires 
And cast aside the fear of God forever ? 

Can light ancf easy opportunity 
So far provoke thy soul to guilty pleasure 
That thou wouldst trample virtue down at once 
And yield thyself a prey to wanton love } 

Is this the elevated thought * is this 

The firm intent, which thou didst vow to keep, 

That no offence to God should &W111 thy soul 
Though torture rackM the remnant of thy days * 

So soon hast thou offended } to the winds 
Keleased the anticipations of a lawful love, 

And taken to thy memory instead * • 

‘l houghts vain, dishonest, light and infamous ? 

Hegone, ye base suggestions 1 far away 
Cuch wish impure of evil ! J-etthe hand 
Of chaste and blameless love destroy the web. 

Which the seducer strives to wind around thee. 

The faith which 1 profess, that faith Ml follow, 

And though it lead to dark extremities. 

Nor gift nor promise, artifice nor guile. 

Shall make me swerve one instant from my God.” 

The conception of this passage, and of the scenes preceding 
it, may not be very dramatic, but it is very poetical. The wlfdhs 
piece, indeed, is a mixture of feeling and enthusiasm struggling 
against the condition of the theatre, as it then existed in Spain. 
Perhaps the Train de Jlrgvl should not strictly be called a dra- 
ma, since it is only an attempt to give draipatic effect to a series 
of disconnected events, so that when Cervantes has carried us 
through the scenes and circumstances he thought necessary to 
produce the impression he intended, he, at last, as he said after- 
wards, brings it to no conclusion at all. 

The other play of Cervantes, that remains to us from this 
period of his life, is founded on the tragical history oft Numan- 
tia, which, having resisted the Roman arms fourteen years, was 
taken by famine; the Roman army under Publius JEmilianus 
Scipio, consisting of eighty thousand men, and the Numantian 
of less than four thousand, all of whom perished; for when 
Scipio entered the city, he found not a soul alive : those who had 
not perished from famine, having fallen by their own hands. 
'This si-'ge. with its public and private horrors, from the arrival 
of Scipio to the Fall of the city, is the subject of Cervantes’ An- 
maucia. And surely never was the romance of real life exhi- 
bited in such bloody extremity. The whole piece is crowded 
with the heart-rending effects of th* famine on the Numantians; 
of their desperate efforts to break up the siege; and*of the dread- 
ful details involved in their final resolution to perish. With all 
this are mingled the discourses and predictions of allegorical ex- 
istences, like the genius of Spain and the river Douro, and in 
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cantations of a wild and awful magic, which still further darken 
the scene with supernumerary horrors. Sc£ileg«d speaks of it, as 
if it were one of the most distinguished efforts} not only of the 
Spanish theatre, but of modern poetry ; and though this opinion 
may not be entirely followed, it is not r to be denied, that the 
Numancia is marked with poetical talent, and singular boldness 
and originality. Take, for instance, the following complaint of a 
body just rising under the unhallowed incantations of Marquino, 
a magician, to announce the fate of the city, and observe how' 
entirely original it is. 

Cesc la furia del rigor rioknlc; etc . 

“Cease, cease the fury of thy cruel spell f 
^ ft is enough, Marquino, ’tis enough 
To suffer torment in the world below 
Without thy tortures added. Or thinkest thou. 

It yields me jo) to feel mvself resume 
The form of this brief, transitory life, 

Which, evei\as l awake, begins to fail me } 

Kay rather do 1 feel a thrilling pain, 

{Since death even now hath reassumed his powci, 

, And gains a second triumph o’er my life.” 

There is nothing of this dignity in the incantations of Mai 
lpW-V Faustus, which belong to the contemporary period of the. 
English stage, nor do wc feci the same sympathy with the arm* 
ed head raised by the weird sisters, to answer Macbeth’s guilt) 
questions, that we do with this suffering spirit recalled to life, 
but already enduring the pains of a second dissolution. 

The scenes of private and domestic affliction arising from the 
pressure of the famine, are introduced with sinking effect, espe- 
cially one, between a mother and her child, which is incapable 
of translation, but which reminds us more than once, of the hor 
rors of Dante’s Ugolino. The first scene of this sort, howcvei, 
is between a lover, Morandro, and his mistress, Lira, whom he. 
now sees for the first time, wasted by the famine, and mournim* 
over the universal desolation : 

Morandro. Enjuga , Lira, los ojos> etc . 

Morandro . “ Nay, dry thy tears, my love, and rather 

Let me weep, that I behold thy wasted form. ’ 

But thou — thou mayst not, shalt not perish thus. 

While I have life to win thee food ; and while 
But walls and fosse obstruct my way to what 
Can rescue thee, though but an instant. 

From this dreadful fate. The biead the Homan 
Eats even now, shall from his lips be dashed 
And borne to thine. For what is life or death, 

While thus 1 periblyto behold thy griefs } 

No! in defiance of the Roman’s power 
c He shall not taste of food and live. 

If but these arms still hold their wonted strength. 

JAra . “ Thou speak’st, Morandro, like a lover still. 

Forgetful, that thou bear’st the seal of death. 
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But think not, I can find a joy in food 
Bought with thy danger, yea, perhaps, thy life. 

Or |ope ftr nourishment in what thou seek’st 
When thou may'st lose thyself, not rescue me. 

No, my sweet friend, enjoy thy youth, 

Enjoy thy fresh and happy youth. Thy life 
Hath value to the state ; thine arm can still 
Maintain the right against this cruel foe. 

But, I, a weak and melancholy maid, 

What can I do hut die ? Away, then. 

With this desperate thought, I taste no food 
Bought at such deadly price. For* at the best, 

Thou canst but ransom for a day* a life. 

Which this too piercing hunger must, at last, destroy. 

Morandro . €t In vain thou strivest-Mny will and fate alike 
Invite and urge me on. Bo thou, meanwhile* 

Invoke, all favouring Gods, and pray that I 
Return with spoils to save us both. I go — 

Lira . “ Morandro, gentle friend, — go not — for see. 

Before mine eyes, there waves a Roman sword. 

Red with thy blood. O, go not, then, Morandro, 

For, if the sally be with danger tfarred. 

Death waits for thy return.” 

He persists, and accompanied by a friend, penetrates into the 
Roman camp, and obtains some bread. In the contest, he is 
wounded ; but still forcing his way back into the city, giv hwh f 
the bread, wet with his blood, and falls dead at her;ieet Other 
scenes are marked with similar originality and/poetical pawer. 
The whole piece, indeed, succeeds m awakening strong sensa- 
tions, and shows a bold attempt to create a drama, which, though 
not l^ke that of JEschylus in most points, certainly reminds us 
of his hardy genius and unbending originality. 

But, at this point in the history of his life, when he hiul^uc- 
cessfully represented on the theatre, the twenty or thirty 'plays* 
of which the two just mentioned are all that remain to us, file 
career of Cervantes on the stage was suddenly stopped f andvery 
soon afterwards, that remarkable person appeared, who gareto 
it, its final form and character. The circumstance, Of this revo- 
lution are rather hinted at, than explained by Cervantes himself. 
u I became occupied in other affairs,” he says, ?“I left my pen 
and dramas ; and immediately there appearedth&t prodigy of na- 
ture, the great Lope de Vega, who raised himself to the monar- 
chy of the stage, subjugated it, and placed all the actors under 
his jurisdiction ; filled the world with dramas of his own, happy 
and well composed ; and, in such numbers, that what he has 
written, amounts to about ten thousand sheets, all, of which, it is 
astonishing to relate, he has seen rapresentqd, or, at least, heard 
that they have been ; and if some persons, (and there are indeed 
many) have sought to take a share in the glory of these labours, 
all they have written, if put together, would not amount to the 
half of what he alone has done.” 

• VOL. IV. VO. S. *11 
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As far as we can now ascertain, the period at which Lope de 
Vega thus appeared, and, as it were, took possession of the Spa- 
nish stage, was soon after the year 1590. JlcUvas then nearly 
thirty years old, and had passed through many of the adventures 
of his checkered life. He had been secretary to the Grand In- 
quisitor ; he had lived in the family of the famous Duke of Al- 
va ; had been in exile; and was now just returning from serving 
in that disastrous armada, which had been sent against Kngland. 
To understand, however, the extensive and lasting effects he pro- 
duced on the drama of his nation, we must consider, not only the 
history of it during the forty-five years it was in his hands, but 
the forms into which he divided end settled it ; and the general 
direction aqd slfaracter, he gave to it in all its branches. 

That Lope began to write, when young, such plays as were then 
known, is certain ; such plays, we mean, as were usually divid- 
ed into four parts, resembling scenes rather than acts ; short, 
rude, and little connected. Of his earliest efforts, he gives the 
following distinct account in his art of writing plays, first print- 
ed in 1609. 

t 

El Capitan Virues> insigtte ingmio, etc. 

* splays in three parts, we owe to Times’ pen, 

1 / , Which ne’er had crawled but on all fours till then ; 

' < - . t • action suited to that helpless age, 

! / The infancy of wit, the childhood of the stage.— 

V‘ . > ' ' -Such plays, not twelve years old did I complete, 

J «. ■ 1 ' n Four sheets to every play ; one part on every sheet.” 

Thipmust, of course, have been as early as 1574, and, [hero 
forejiffegjfore .even Cervantes’ captivity. A few years later, while 
LQj^fc^a» yHth Manrique, the Inquisitor, and, therefore, before 
1 Sg^lhe WTOte, as his friend Montalvan tells us, a drama called 
LaPastordd de Jacinlo, which was the first he ever compos- 
ed, In thr&e, acts' 1 ; but this piece is not now known to exist, and 
thefe is no ground to suppose, that any of the pieces he wrote 
during this period of his life, were represented, or that he, in 
any way, appeared before the public as a dramatic writer, until 
after the defeat of the armada, and his return to Madrid. At 
this time, Cervatitep was at Seville. The theatre of the capital, 
therefore, was, as jTt wei^s, empty, and waiting for Lope, whose 
success was unexampled. This encouraged him to greater efforts. 
He devoted himself almost entirely to dramatic composition : 
and, for several years,' no name, we are told, was known on the 
rolls of the tKfeatre except his. Nor does it seem as if any other 
could have footid room there, for, in 1604, he gives us a list of 
three hundred and f#rty-Aree pieces he had then written ; in a 
poem published in lfi09, be says, the week he composed it, he 
had finished his four hundred and eighty-third piece , in 1632, 
his friend, Montalvan, declares the number to have been fifteen 
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hundred lhat had been represented, without reckoning the short- 
er pieces ; and rii th* eulogy at his death, the whole number of 
his plays is settled at eighteen hundred, and of his religious 
pieces (autos) at four hundred. The prodigious facility this im- 
plies, is further set forfh, by what he says, in a poem published 
after his death ; that more- than a hundred of his pieces had been 
written, each in a day ; and by the anecdote told by Montalvan, 
that he wrote five in a fortnight, and a large portion of another 
in four hours, without making any particular effort; so that after 
all, incredible as the account is, we arfc compelled to believe it, 
especially, as above five hundred of the pieces are extant to bear 
witness to the fact. • 

The plays with which Lope thus filled the *%>anish theatre, 
were in a style and manner unknown before his time, but so 
different in their forms and subjects, that from his time and his 
influence, the drama in Spain fell into certain settled divisions, 
which it never afterwards entirely lost. In speaking of Lope’s 
dramatic works, therefore, we must consider them in classes. 

The first class of plays, then, that Lope wrote, and the one 
which, to this day, remains more popular in Spain than any 
other of the elder drama, ronsists of those called Camtdias de 
Capa y Espada , — dramas of cloak and svvord— 
their name from the circumstance, that the prin^ip|l;#e 7 Soa^cs 
exhibited in them, belonged to that genteel portion of society, 
which was accustomed to wear cloaks and swords. Their prin- 
ciple is gallantry, such as it appeared in the age when Lopelived, 
mir«ed, however, With the most involvecf intrigue; generally ac- 
companied with a hardly less involved underplot; and always 
extending to the length of regular, pieces for the thq^^J^vhich 
was now settled at three jornadas or acts, each of wbieh Lope 
recommended, should be compressed at least w ithjn thedi.m i ts 
of a single day, though he is himself seldom so sefuptdpuaks to 
doit. They are not properly comedies^ for nothjmg'is more 
customary in them, than duels, murders, and assassinations; and 
they arc not properly tragedies, for they conclude happily, and 
are composed chiefly of humorous and sentimental dialogue, and 
carried on chiefly by lovers who are frill df- exaggerated feeling, or 
inferior characters, whose wit often^sav^fir^of buffoonery. One 
of these pieces is, In fact, a d ramati sed'fribv el, whose prominent 
characteristic is the complication pf.'i&, 'intrigue, and the rapid 
and even tumultuous and disorderly , movement of its action, 
which is often so confused, that if the spectator turns bis atten- 
tion for a moment from its progaess* he loses the thread and is 
unable to regain, it. It sometimes resembles the»tales that were 
then so popular in the gusto picuresco, but oftener depends on 
a sentimental interest, though never without burlesque wit, and 
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always preserving the full character, costume, and manners, of 
the age and country. » « 

Lope wrote a vast number of plays of this kind; several hun- 
dreds at least; and many of those we have read, show great dra- 
matic talent. Among the best are, La Hdrmosa Fea, The Ugly 
Beauty ; Dineros son C alidad. Money makes the Man; La 
Moza de Cantaro, The fair Water-Bearer; Par la puente Jua- 
na , Over the bridge Joanna ; and Jiqtes que te cases, mire lo 
que haces, or, When you marry, look before you leap. It is 
impossible, however, to understand the 1 characteristics of this 
class of plays by definition or description, and, therefore, we will 
attempt a compressed analysis of ene of them — For la puente 
Juana — tvhichf* though by no means one of our favourites among 
Lope’s plays, may, perhaps, on that very account, be a fairer 
specimen. 

Don John del Valle, and Dofia Isabel de Navares, both of no- 
ble rank, are the lovers of the principal plot. Their marriage 
is hindered by their friends, and in the midst of their trials and 
difficulties, Don John kills his rival in one of those sudden duels 
with which the old Spanish drama abounds — the two lovers 
escape; but, by the pursuits of justic^are separated, and the lady 
1 «aba^Mi takes refuge in a peasant’s cottage, stripped of every 
thing by a faithless valet, and, therefore, perfectly forsaken and 
desolate. The discussion between the peasant and the lady may 
be given on average, but not as a favourable specimen of LopeV 
dialogue. 


Templad, Senora, d dolor, etc, . 

“ Be not so overcome of grie£ fair lady: . 
r ,. You are not exiled th a foreign hind. 

Isabella. “ O, my good friend, there is no desert waste ' 
v, More desolate than absence is to love. 

The sun sheds not Ids silvery beams to cheer 
Such inward darkness; — even the home we trust, 
Grows solitary, and the very life 
That dwelt within the soul seems fled. But oh! 
For my disastrous lot! for my most hopeless fate ! 
'Where shall I turn? where look for help or trust? 
The fiutbles8 slave, who left me here to seek 
My lord, (whehk.f ennfess Lord of ray love) — * 
That coward,'wretch has found a baser guilt 
Thao I hftd known, and left me in a misery 
I bad not feared. - 'For am 1 not a woman? 

A woman, too,deserted, houseless, friendless } 
Yet stiHlfnji, that 1 have acted veil. 

1 fled rayhomti but flight was all my hope — 
Sad hope! for nOw alas! cast on the world 
And far from all 1 iovef even hope is gone! 

Fog never woman overcame her fate. 

When she was severed from the heart she loved. ” 


r 


By the advice of the peasant, she enters the service of Dona 
Antonia, a principal lady of Toledo, where she was left, and as- 
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sumes, to disguise herself, the name of Juana, and the dress of 
one in humble life. , Her lover, Don John, in. the mean time, 
had come to the 'same city, and, under the name of Diego Pache- 
co, had entered the service of the -l^arguis de Ville na . They, 
of course, soon meet, but it is onlytlQ^be involved in new anxie- 
ties. Juana is employed by Dofia Antonia to carry a letter to 
Diego, with whom she is in low, while Diego, on the other 
hand, is commissioned by the Marquis ^assist him in winning 
the affections of the fair Juana. Now, th€rd^>re, begins the un- 
derplot of the new attachments; and*ihe jplay.and intrigue of 
jealousy. The distressing situations are brought abo«i,imtttrally, 
but with great address. Each of the lovers is -h^l^ye 

that the other has proved false, and each, there^^ t^e^i bil- 
ling to justify the other’s suspicion, and so only aggravates the 
distress. At last, Juana, who seems on the point Of ylefd^i^.to 
the passion oC the Marquis, takes the sudden resojuttoplof ex- 
plaining frankly, all the characters and disguises. Her lover 
overhears her, ami is, therefore, satisfied of her fidelity, and the 
whole ends with att universal reconciliation. 

To this class of draina, Lope not only gave its essential cha- 
racteristics, but its peeuliiff forms. He invented the Ending 
characters of the Oalan t or lover, the Dama , or mistrds^the 
liarbay or old man who opposes their union, and the Dractosoy 
who is a sort of parody of the Galan, and laughs at the author, 
the actors, and the audience. All these have since become stand- 
ing characters in the old Spanish drama, and are at once as easily 
recognised by their distinctive attribute^ as the Arlecchino of 
Venetian comedy; so that the whole is his creation, to which 
we should add a praise seldom due, to inventors, that. pone have 
since surpassed him, or produced" better plays of this dale than 
his own. 

The second class, into" which the dramas invented by Lope 
may be divided, is that called, in Spain Cbmedias hist orioles, 
or Comedias heroycas; that is, historical or heroic dramas. The 
chief difference between these and the last is, that their person- 
ages are of higher rank, such' as kings and princes; and that the} 
generally have an historical foundation ; - that they are more fre- 
quently grave and tragical; and thnttheyareintended to produce 
a more imposing and. theatrical effect They have, however, the 
same underplots; the same play of jealousy; the same imbroglio 
and intrigue; and the same parody and huipoUr of the Gracioso. 
which are found in the Comedias de Capa y Espada. 

Lope wrote a great number of^his class of Dramas — almost as 
many, probably, as of the first .Among the most esteemed, 
are two on the story of Bernardo del Carpio; one on that of Be- 
lisarius; and a great number o indifferent portions of Spanish his- 
tory, resorting generally to the old chronicles and ballads for hi- 
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choicest materials, ^be one, however, which, out of those we 
have read, has most interested us, is, Estrejla rfr Sevi/lu, winch 
preserves almost ^uniformly a tragic tone, has' a high poetical 
merit, and is liable $o.;, : few, of the objections that are commonly 
urged against the j&panish vdrama. For these reasons, but espe- 
cially because it is contained' in the volume we are noticing, and 
is, tb^pejpre, accessible to all, we will give some further account 
of it, asan, example of, the entire class. 

j^ ls fbuhded on the history of Sgncho the Valiant, king of 
arriving in*about 1290 at Seville, where the scene 
is .Igmj; hears siich accounts of the beauty of Estrella, that he de- 
termines to obtain her as his mistress. For this , purpose, he sends 
for her brother,. Bustos de Tabera, and loads him with marks of 
personal favour. The high, stern character of Bustos, is imme- 
diately.annpunccd. lfe receives, with grateful loyalty, the ho- 
nours offered. him, but is put effectually bn his guard, by then 
profusion. As he leaves the royal presence, he says aside: 

< ' ' ** *- , \ , ' 1 

4 *Such suckle n favours cannot 

Why shcnUdhe trust a man he ne^rlcne^ ? 

; , Honours like these are but disguised bribes 

/ % To win my virtue * not rewards for merit. 

now makes his attempt. Bustos is engaged awaj 
fropa home ; and Matilda, Estrella’s maid, is bought Bustos, 
however, returns unexpectedly, overhears, in the darkness, a 
man’s . voice, and draws upon him. The incognito, who is the 
king; and who had not yet entered the house, being driven to 
the wall, avows who he. is to save his life. Bustos affects to dis- 
believe him, and,, under that pretence, upbraids him bitterly for 
his baseness, but suffers . hit# to escape. On his return to the 
palace, the king, in the midst of his passion, sees hanging in the 
dawn on the castle walls, the form of Matilda, conveyed there 
by Bustos, as a warning, ,,thgt the, king' should no further prose- 
cute his infamous attempt.' 

Revenge, however, is.ap necessaiy to the king, as it is dan- 
gerous, from the high character and great consideration of Bus- 
tos; and he resorts to the most odious and degrading means to 
obtain it. At the instigation of >his minister of state, he sends 
for Sancho Ortis de las Roelas^ a brave and noble soldier, whose 
valour had obtained for him the name of the Cid of Andalusia; 
and requires him to put.to death the person, whose name he gives 
him sealed in a paper, to. be opened afterwards. Sancho claims, 
for his reward, the bride he shell ask; and the king assents, but 
does not know, though the spectators know it, that this bride is 
no other than Estrella, to jw^gem Sancho Ortis was already, in 
private, affianced. A partof.the. dialogue, in which this arrange- 
ment is made, is 'Spirited arid characteristic — in full accordance 
with the devoted loyalty, which then, and even now, is an essen- 
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tial constituent of the Spanish national feeling. The king, after 
introducing the matte f r generally, goes on to say: — 

Much^t concerns the safety of the state* 

A man should die; — should 4b* by secret hands; 

But iik the circuit of tills ' 

1 can find none to trust so true as you. 

San cho* “ The man is surely guilty? ?’• 

King. * “Aye, h£ i* , , 

Sancho . “ Then wherefore should he die by secret hands? 

If justice and the law demand his life. 

In public let his guilty blood belaid i „] t * ' , 

For he who privately and darkly strikes, ’ 

Seems more to strike for vengeance than for justice* 

I speak but my poor tbdhght in humbleness, t , . 

And pray my lord, to grant his pardon with it. * 

A7 7ig. “ Sancho, 1 have not called you here to Be 

A traitor’s advocate, but to procure r 

A traitor’s death. And, since it is my will. 

That justice should be done in secrecy. 

You may be sure, your honour shall be safe. 

But tell me, Sancho, he that draws upon 
The royal life, deserves he death? 

Sancho . “ Aye, at the stake. ^ 

• King, “ And then, if he, the wretch of whom we speak 
Have thus assail’d my life? 

Sancho . ** My liege, he dies. 

I do intreat his death. Were he my brother. 

He should not be spared. 

King. •* Give me your hand and word. 

Sancho. “ And with them take my heart and faith. 

King. “ Strike then; — but mark me and be sure you do it, 

# When he heeds not*, when he looks not for the blow. 

Sancho. “ My liege, my name’s Itoela, and I bear 

A soldier’s spotless sword. Would you disgrace it? 

Would you bid me learn th’ assassin’s trade. 

And shrink from honourable, open Strife? 

No — no — my LOrd^tbere is no %ay but one — 

In Seville; in the pubfic^street or public matt, 

Amidst the throng of multitudes, and in 
The face of day-— there will I meet him — 

Man to man, and sword to sword. 

King. €€ Even as thou wilt, then, Sancho. But take, first, 

Tftis paper, signed by my hand. It is 
The royal pledge to hold thee safe and free 
Erom punishment in all thou undertake#. 

Sancho reads it: then, after a pause^ays: 

“ Does then my liege sq meanly deem of toe? 

Give me a paper? Gvve fne seals and rigns t 
O, no, my lord, your word is my best warrant. 

And such base parchments do but cast a doubt * 

Upon my confidence, and yoiA sure honour* 

Perish such deeds! (He tears the paper.) 

What need of b<md&? 

. For, surer than all witnesses and seals. 

Our honours both are bound— mine to avenge 
Your wrongs, and your’s to hold me safe.” 
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After this genuinely Spanish scene, Sancho goes out and opens 
his other paper, which informs him, that th£ person he is to chal- 
lenge is highest friend, and the brother of ,his* betrothed bride. 
He is confounded ; but, though overwhelmed with grief, he does 
not hesitate in what he considers his plain duty, since that friend 
had attempted the royal life'. In the mean time, Bustos, alarmed 
at ffewkit*je*s base projects, has informed his sister of all that has 
passed; add they^have agreed, that the marriage with Sancho 
shall be at once solemnized. Bustos is actually on his way to 
give Sancho this news of fers happiness, when he meets him, is 
rudely challenged in the 'public street, and there slain; while 
Elstrella, in the midst of the most»delightful expressions of inno- 
cent joy it the* prospect of her marriage, is suddenly summoned 
to receive her brother’s dead body, and the assurance that he 
has been slain by her lover— a tragical change and contrast, 
which produce one of the most moving scenes in the drama m 
any country. 

Sancho is immediately arrested, and thrown into prison. Ht 
avows the murder, but refuses to give his motives or defence. 
Estrella claims of the king, her right, according to ancient Spa- 
nish usage, to decide the fate of her brother's murderer. The 
-khig'jgrants it, and gives her the keys of the prison. Estrella goe> 
there, and offers Sancho his liberty, which he refuses, determined 
to die, if he cannot be saved by being honourably exonerated 
The king endeavours to corrupt his own judges; but they firmly 
refuse, and pronounce sentence of death on Sancho. The king 
then persuades Estrella to withdraw the prosecution ; but the 
judges sternly require that justice shall have its course, rind- 
ing, therefore, all other means fail, and urged by his own re- 
morse, the king confesses his own guilt, and pardons Sancho. 
He then urges Estrella to marry Sancho, but, though she does 
not conceal her love for him, she refuses, and the piece ends 
with an intimation of her resolution to enter a religious house, 
and leave the world entirely. 

It is not possible, perhaps, to give a more striking specimen 
of what is peculiar to the heroic drama of Spain, than Estrella 
of Seville, which is still acted on the Spanish sta|e, though al 
tered much for the worn, under the name of Sancho Ortis do 
las Roelas. Turning, then, from this class of dramas, we come 
to the third class to Which Ldpe gave its character and direc- 
tion — the Comedias de Santo#, or Dramas of Saints — dramas, 
in which thedives, or part of the lives, of Saints, Patriarchs, 
or other holy persons, arc* employed, and religious instruc- 
tion provided in the t^idus feordons, while wit and entertain- 
ment are afforded in the; remainder. Lope wrote a great number 
of these dramas, as well as Of the others — above an hundred, 
certainly — and was partly led to it by the force of circumstances. 
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which he could not control. The secular theatre was not then 
in good reputation in Spain, on many accounts. The clergy, in 
particular, opposed it almost uniformly, as a licentious amuse- 
ment; and the government frequently issued edicts, restraining, 
embarrassing, or altogether forbidding its representations. The 
actors and their authors, therefore, endeavoured to attach them- 
selves to the religious interest, and wrote and acted pieces of a 
religious tendency, to conciliate its opposition; paid a regular 
rent for their privileges, to convents and hospitals; and were 
prompt and forward to contribute their $>art to the general amuse- 
ment and edification of the multitude, on festivals and other oc- 
casions, when the church woujd vouchsafe to accept their assist- 
ance. Sometimes they were successful, and the’acclesiastical in- 
fluence was no longer exerted against them. In 1587, for in- 
stance, just before Lope began to write for the theatre, we find 
them almost authorized; but, after that, as their number was 
much increased, and as the dresses and dances grew offensive, 
they were again discouraged ; and, at* one time, the severity 
went so far, as to prohibit almost all the pieces then known on 
the public theatre, and particularly those of Lope I)e*Vega, 
which were selected by name, and distinctly forbidden. This, 
no doubt, was the period when the Comcdias dc Santo's were 
in their most, flourishing estate the period, we mean, about 
1000, when the severest decree was put forth against the secular 
theatre, and when, as wc are told by Rojas, who was then alive, 
every Saint in the calendar had his appropriate play. 

These sacicd dramas, have some resemblance and relationship 
to the ancient mysteries, which had been represented for centu- 
ries in the churches ; but the form given to them by Lope, was 
the same he gave to the other species of the national drama. It 
was but the monk’s robe and cowl, thrown loosely over the 
fashions of the time, without concealing, and almost without dis- 
guising them. They are divided into the three recognised acts, 
or Jurnadas , which, however, are often little connected ; their 
scenes are laid on earth, in heaven, hell, and purgatory, with 
equal ease and promptness; and the personages are not only human, 
angelic, and ’divine, but all sorts of allegorical personifications, 
and all the forms of the fallen spirits. Among the great num- 
ber that Lope wrote, those wc have found the most curious, are. 
La Croud on del Mu ado, the Creation of the World ; El Nad- 
mento do Christo, the Birth of Christ; El *ftniinitl Prof eta, 
the Prophetic Beast; the two he wrote for the canonization ol 
San Isidro; and his San Nicolas de Tolenlino. The last, 
though not the best, if regarded merely in a technical point ol 
view, is so characteristic of the species, that a partial examina- 
tion of il* will give a sufficiently distinct idea of the class to 
which it belongs. 

.VOL. IV. JS’O- s 
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It is founded on the life of Saint Nicholas of Tolentino — the 
first act embracing the period when he entered a convent ; the 
second, that in which he stayed the progress 4f a famine; and 
the third, that of his death, followed by his appearance in glory, 
rescuing souls from purgatory. Each cd these acts, is, indeed, 
according to the old custom of the Mysteries, a distinct drama, 
having its separate action, and separate^ dramatis persome, so that 
it will be necessary to analyse only one, in order to comprehend 
the character of the remainder. The first act, then, has no less 
than twenty-one personages to carry it on ; among whom are 
God, the Virgin Mary, Mercy, Justice, History, the Devil, &c 
It opens with a spirited scene, iq the midst of a public masque- 
rading, from which a Mask, who is no other than Lucifer him- 
self, comes up to Orson, a dissolute relation of Nicholas de To- 
lentino, and draws him away from Nicholas, to attempt an assigna- 
tion with a lady to whom he is attached. At the suggestion ot 
the Mask, Orson undertakes to enter the window of the house 
where*the lady lives, but finds a death’s head posted in it, falls 
in his fright, and is taken up dead ; the Devil, at the same time, 
dropping his mask, and rejoicing that one of his followers, at 
least., has perished in an act of mortal sin. At this moment, the 
scene' suddenly opens, and the Judge of the Earth is found 
with Mercy and Justice on each side of him. The Devil prefers 
his suit in form, and gives in a list of Orson’s crimes. Mercy 
intercedes for him, but the Devil insists, and Justice main- 
tains the claim. In the midst of this discussion, which grows 
warm and irreverent,* the Virgin enters, and a respectful silence 
of the parties is enjoined by the Judge himself. ThcTirgin 
pleads the merits and prayers of the pious Nicholas to save his 
cousin. They are admitted by the Judge to he sufficient ; Jus- 
tice consents ; and the Devil ends with bitter imprecations, de 
daring that if he is thus defrauded of his just rights, he may a> 
well think no more of his accustomed trade in souls, lie inti 
mates, however, that he will yet be revenged on Nicholas him- 
self, whose piety has been so injurious to him. In Ihe mean 
time, the Saviour of the world has been, in the shape of a poor 
pilgrim, to the door of Nicholas, and having Veceived alms 
and kindness, goes away, promising, that the gifts bestowed 
on him, shall at last he seen as the acknowledged signs ol 
the good man’s glorification in a better world. The scene, 
immediately afterwards, opens in a public square, where we 
have, as in a similar scene in Goethe, the common conver- 
sation of the loungers; sqjnc talking about love, and some 
about businegs, but Nicholas occupied with pious thoughts. Sud- 
denly, Father Roger, a famous preacher, risef. in the midst of the 
multitude, and delivers a sermon, not without eloquence, but 
with a strange mixture of wild allegory, and gross, sensual 
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fanaticism, taking for his text the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
All are moved by it j all crowd round the preacher to kiss his 
garments, and share some of the power that goes out of him ; 
but none has been so much touched as the young Nicholas, who 
now finally resolved to.become a monk. A scene of considera- 
ble poetical merit follows, in which his father and mother con- 
sent, with natural regret,, to his determination ; and the act then 
concludes with a scene of merely farcical parody, between Ni- 
cholas’s servant, who is the buffoon of the piece, and a servant 
maid, to whom he was engaged to be married, but whom he now 
leaves, in order to follow his master into a religious seclusion, 
which he is every moment mating ridiculous, by the manner in 
which he speaks of it. *• 

Gross, however, as the Comcdias de Santos must appear, from 
vhisvery specimen, they were by no means the most indecorous 
form ot the religious drama, which received its character from 
Lope de Vega; for, his Jiulos Sacranientales, which constitute 
th q fourth class of his plays, much surpass them, in all thfe pecu- 
liar attributes of a gross and irreverent fanaticism. These Sacra- 
mental Jlcts, as they arc called, were popular pieces, of half an 
hour or three quarters of an hour long, which were performed 
«u the streets and public squares, during the gorgeous processions 
of the Corpus Christ i. At that festival, which, with its differ- 
ent ceremonies, usually occupied about a month, during which 
?hc theatres were shut, canopies, with altars under them richly 
ornamented, were, and, in fact, are still, erected near the houses 
of the principal persons of the court and 'government ; and the 
procession, composed of all ranks, in vast numbers, who devote 
themselves to the occasion, stop with the sacrament under these 
canopies, and perform there certain acts of homage and devotion. 
In such processions, or rather following them, there anciently 
went large cars filled with actors, (such as Don Quixote met in 
his journey through Arragon, disguised as Death, the Devil, Love, 
&c.,) who stopped on stages opposite these canopies, and per- 
formed a short religious farce, if we may use the expression, 
which thence received the name of Jhito Sacrament ale, or Sa- 
cramental %'lbt. These pieces, which have an obvious relationship 
to the old Mysteries, can he traced back to 1568; but the oldest 
one we now know of, to which a date can be affixed, is one by Lope, 
represented at Valencia in 1598, on the eighth day of the festi- 
val, and a very short time after Philip III., in the same city, 
had married Margaret of Austria. Its subject is the Marriage 
of Christ to the Soul of Man ; but there is an indecorous confu- 
sion intentionally kept up, between the allegorical mystery, and 
the royal ceremony that had just preceded it; and there is, 
throughout the whole piece, a mixture of gallantry and buffoon- 
ery, with the holiest feelings of religion, that is perfectly revolt- 
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ing. Another of Lope’s autos, is called the Name oj Jesus, and 
has, for its personages, Doubtful, a shepherd, who disbelieves'; 
Divine Love ; the World, &c. ; and the subject Is, the rejoicings 
and other circumstances, that followed giving a name to the Sa- 
viour, who, as a child, performs a principal part in the piece. 
Yet another is called The Priest’s First Mass, in which a buf- 
foon peasant is the prominent personage, but whose subject is 
the sacrament, given by the Saviour in person, from his own bo- 
dy and blood, and administered by Saint. John and Saint Paul, 
to certain allegorical personages, who are called Portugal, Pas- 
tille, Toledo, IJiscay, and the Indies; and who in return surren- 
der up their several dominions to. his sole authority — the whoh 
forming a mixfciVe of buffoonery, with a gross and loathsome fa- 
naticism, which can hardly be credited, except by those who have 
gone through it for themselves. Lope wrote four hundred oi 
these pieces. During his life, and for above a century later, no 
pains or expense were spared to give them effect and influence 
in the 'capital and large* cities. The best companies of actors 
were obtained for the purpose; immense processions, with much 
show, ’apparatus, and dramatic arrangement, were led out to do 
them honour; all the principal poets of the seventeenth ee.nturV* 
particularly Calderon, IWonlalvan, and Solis, were paid enor- 
mous prices for writing them ; they were, looked upon as reli- 
gious ceremonies, intended for general edification ; wax candles 
were kept reverently burning, during their representation, as 
round the altar of a church ; and, in different parts of the exhi- 
bition, the multitude knelt as for the elevation of Ihc host. So 
things continued, until far into the last century. Few autos were, 
probably, written after the year 1700; hut the old ones continu- 
ed to be repeated with success; and it was not until 17t>,'», ihul 
public opinion had made such progress as to permit their final 
suppression, by a royal edict, on the ground of their ptofanentss 
and indecency. 

One other speciesof dramatic composition is found among the 
works of Lope — the Entremcs , so called, from the Italian in 
tramesso , a short farce pvt in, as the word implies, between 
some other forms of entertainment. Its origin is* to he traced 
to the pieces of Lope de Rueda; for, as Lope do Vega himseli 
says, when the drama grew grave, and kings and princes were 
brought upon the stage in heroic costume, then, between the 
acts, was inserted one of these old farces, or some oilier piece 
written in imitation of them. How many Lope composed, we 
know not. The accounts imply vast numbers. We have seen 
about thirty, .all sustained by characters of the lower class of so- 
ciety, and almost all marked with a spirited humour, such as be- 
longs to the broadest farce. They contain little or no*plol: and 
are, in fact, composed almost entirely of a droll dialogue, to 
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amuse the audience between scenes of grave interest, which, 
when it has been protracted as long as the lime will permit, i.-> 
suddenly stopped, without any other reason. Some of them are 
hardly ten minutes in length, and some would last half an horn ; 
some are in prose, and .some in verse; some depend for th**ir hu- 
mour on the dialect and vulgarisms of the persons repicsented ; 
and some on their follies or faults; but all have the single pur- 
pose of producing merriment ; and, from those we have read, 
we should imagine that most of Lope’s must have been success- 
ful. , 

In these five different forms, the Conicdias <le Capa y Esj/a- 
(ia ; the Conicdias 1/eroycasj the Coined ias dc Santos; the 
, talas Sacrament ales ; and the Enfremeses, h^jpe made those 
great exertions, which settled the elder Spanish drama; which 
gave its direction to the only national theatre of his country ; and 
which made his own influence in it permanent and perceptible, 
so long as that thealre lasted. For, there is no reason to think, 
that any thing effectual had been done tbr the national drama bc- 
lore his time, except what had been done by Cervantes, and by 
Lope fie, Rueda and bis followers. All this, by Cervantes’ owu 
admission, Lope de Vega set aside at once, and constituted him- 
-elf sole monarch of the scene. 

IF is purpose, however, was by no means to organize a regular 
drama. He knew what a regular drama was, it is true, for he 
•vas a learned man, and had before him the translations of Villa- 
lobos, Oliva, and Abril ; but bis intention was to please — to please 
nil ; and, therefore, lie inquired only what was suited to the 
•aste'of bis limes, rude as be knew it lo be. He says expressly, 
u llu* Art of the Drama, the best of his didactic efforts: — 

li l lock tip e\cr) rule before T write, 

IMautusaml Terence tlmcfiom out mv sight, 

!,< A Kige should teach these injured wits to join, 

Vml their dumb tomes cry shame on woiks hue mine 

J u \nlgar standards, then, 1 fit my plav, 

\\ mmg at ease ; — for, since the public pay, 

' fis just, I think, we by their wishes steer, 

\nd write the nonsense, which they love to hear.” 

With this ‘purpose, Lope, of course, never attempted to mak< 
,iiiy accurate or technical division of his theatre. All his pieces, 
under whatever name they pass, except the very shortest, arc 
camei/ias , which we must by no means translate comedies, but 
<1 ramus, since no other name is general and comprehensive 
enough, to include all their manifold varieties and contradictions. 
For, besides all other modification^, we have his secular and di- 
vine plays, plays satirical and burlesque, those that are comic, 
anil those which arts serious, those drawn from high life, and those 
drawn from the vulgar. There is, however, notwithstanding 
all this diversity in their forms, one common principle that runs 
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through the whole, and may, perhaps, be considered as almost 
uniting them into one class. His purpose was, to interest and 
please universally; and to effect this, all bis piehes that are long 
enough, are dramatised novels , or s/orirs of involved and in- 
triguing incidents , thrown into the shape of plays. This, in- 
deed, in one of his Novelas, he declares to be the very princi- 
ple of the drama. The story, therefore — the mere interest of 
an involved plot, is, in Lope, more important than any thing 
else; and to it, the power and variety of the poetry, and the 
drawing and preservation of the characters, are altogether sub- 
ordinate. To increase this interest, the most opposite materials 
are combined ; tragedy and farce ijnurders, duels, assassinations, 
and buffoonery*;* fanaticism and impiety; any tiling, in short, 
lhat can make the whole attractive, as a dramatic story. And, 
in this way, it must be confessed, Lope was, to an extraordinary 
degree, successful. His power, in the invention of interesting 
plots, is absolutely prodigious. No matter how wild the materials; 
no matter how much the Unities and proprieties of dramatic com- 
position may be violated — he is never dull; he never fails, in- 
deed, to fasten our attention, to stir, to excite, to interest us. 

The favour and applause with which he was followed, was fu 
proportion to the great talent and skill lie thus showed, in adapt- 
ing his drama to the times. Multitudes of writers appeared un- 
der his influences ; but no name, it may he truly said, obtained 
authority, during the thirty years he wrote for the theatre, ex- 
cept his own : and he gave the drama such a wide extension, and 
a popularity so general, that, from having, when he began, hard- 
ly two companies of miserable strolling players at Madrid, 
there were, at the time of his death, no less than twelve com- 
panies, which together comprehended almost a thousand pt r- 
sons. Nor was his success confined to his own country. Hi.x 
fame was familiar in Italy, and his plays were often performed 
in their original language, at Rome, Naples, ami Milan ; lie 
contributed more or less to the formation and progress of the 
dramatic literature of every country in Europe, by throwing 
into the world such a multitude of dramas, at a time when the 
Spanish was more popular and prevalent than any other lan- 
guage ; and, singular as it may seem, he had the strange, and, 
we apprehend, solitary distinction, of having one of his pieces 
represented before the Sultan, in the seraglio, at Constantinople. 
With this unexampled popularity, therefore, added to a singular 
aptitude for dramatic composition — without a predecessor, and 
without a rival — it was cvideptly Lope’s ambition, to determine 
the characteristics and direction of his country’s drama. He suc- 
ceeded ; and from his time, to the period wheri the French taste 
and system came in with the French dynasty, the Spanish thea- 
tre remained on the foundations where he established it, and, on 
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which, fill that period, all the Spanish dramatic writers are 
(bund. 

lint while, in the phrase of Cervantes, Lope thus made him- 
self sole monarch of the stage, he at the same time surrounded 
himself with a multitude of imitators and followers. In l(il5, 
when Cervantes, compelled by his wants, published a collection 
of plays, entirely unlike the Numancia, and the others he had 
written thirty years before, and altogether in the popular and 
triumphant manner of Lope, he speaks of Mira de Mescua, 
Caspar de Aguilar, Guillen de Castro, Luis Velez de Guebara, 
Avila, and several others, all of whom are followers of Lope, 
as already favourably known tjn the stage. 

W e possess the works of all these authors,' and it would be 
curious and not uninteresting to enter into an examination of their 
peculiar and characteristic merits; but the number increases so 
rapidly, as wo come down in the scries, that we must, in what 
remains of our present notice, confine ourselves to the most pro- 
minent. The first we shall take, is, Ouillen de Castro), a Va- 
Uueian, who flourished as a dramatic writer at Madrid, from 
1 til 5 to 1GJ(>. Of his plays, twenty-six we know have been 
published, of most unequal merit. His di/nor Constant ? , (Con- 
stant Love,) is distinguished by an uncommonly happy versifi- 
cation, and by the beauty and tenderness of the dialogues, be- 
tween Nicida and Zelamo, who have been separated fifteen years, 
and have yet retained the feelings of an early attachment. La 
Picdad en la Just ir in, (Mercy and Justice,) is, on the oon- 
irary, formed of a tissue of horrors and ‘extravagancies. Don 
Qni.eofe, is an easy, light, drama, on the touching story of Do- 
rothea, in the first part of the romance, supported by that of Lu- 
cinda, for an underplot, in which the Knight and Ksquire ap- 
pear chiefly at the end of each act, and do little more than play 
the part of buflbons. The rest of Guillen's pieces, as tar as we 
have read them, are, in general, not, better than these, though 
the vi rsiiication of most of them is fluent and harmonious, and 
nearly all contain passages of a gentle tenderness, for which 
Cervantes has appropriately praised them. 

The name ’of Guillen de Castro, however, is always associated 
with that of the Cid, whose fame, through him, ami through 
Corneille, his imitator, has obtained its chief honours outside ot 
Ihe Pyrenees. On the history of this romantic hero, to whom 
so many popular traditions have fondly attached themselves, 
Guillen wrote two plays, called Las Mocedadcs del Cid, (the 
\ outh of the Cid,) parts, first and second. They arc both lound- 
ed on the common ballads of the country, which, in the time ot 
Guillen, were suttg in the streets, even more frequently than 
they are now ; and formed, therefore, a part of the earliest re- 
collections of tin* whole population. He was. of course, fortu 
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nate in the choice of a subject, on which he was sure of com- 
manding the sympathies of his audience ; and, in the first part, 
to which we shall confine our remarks, he was certainly success- 
ful in the use he made of it. 

Its story is that of the well known insult of the Cid’s aged 
father, by the father of Ximena, with whom the Cid was in love 
— the Cid’s revenge of the insult, by Jhe death of the offender, 
in a duel — Ximena’s claim to the king for justice against hei 
lover, to whom she is yet tenderly attached — the Cid’s escape 
from the punishment sho claims, by his prodigious victories over 
ihe Moors, who then threatened the capital of the kingdom — 
the confession of Ximcna’s love procured, by false news of the 
Cid’s death — a*i‘d her final consent to marry him, drawn from 
her, by divine intimations, and by the uatural progress of her ad- 
miration and attachment, durng a long series of exploits achiev- 
ed by the Cid in her honour, and for the defence of his coun- 
try. 

Thi& play has become well known, by name at least, through- 
out Europe, from the circumstance that Corneille, who was a 
contemporary of Guillen, and whose attention had been drawn 
to it, when the contests about the organization of the French 
drama were at their height, made use of it, in 1<>3>, as the lv» 
sis of his own tragedy of the Cid, which did more by i's per 
manent success, than any other single play, to determine tin 
character and foundations of the tragic theatre, not in Franc'’ 
merely, but throughout the continent of Europe. lint, though 
Corneille has made many alterations, not a tew of which ore ju 
dicious, he has not, in our estimation, added to the spirit and 
power of the whole, lie has, indeed, sometimes fallen into eon 
siderable errors, jly compressing the time of the action within 
twenty-four hours, instead of suffering it to extend through man) 
months, as it does in the original, he is guilty of the absurdity 
of overcoming Ximcna’s scruples to the murder of herfalhei, 
while his dead body is still before her eves, lly changing tin 
cause of Ihc quarrel, lie has made it less natural, lly a singulai 
mistake in chronology, he places t lie Spanish court at Seville, 
which was not wrested from the Moors, till two centuries alter 
the Cid’s death. And by the general straightening of the sub- 
ject within the limited conventions, that were then beginning to 
bind the French theatre, he has, indeed, avoided such absurdi- 
ties as the introduction of the miracle of St. Lazarus, and the 
contest with a giant; — hut he has hindered the free and easy 
movement of the action, and diminished its general spirit and 
effect. Guillen, on the contrary, look the fresh and original tra- 
ditions of his country, sometimes with even an unwise fidelity, 
just as he found them in the old poetry and old chronicles: hut, 
n this wav, he has preserved the very spirit of the time* he ih- 
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scribes, and introduces with efl'ect into his dialogue, passages 
from the .ancient ballads, on which, indeed, no small portion of 
the interest and poetry of his piece depend. 

The following is a specimen of this use of the old ballads. If 
is taken from Ximena’s.spirited complaint to the king: — 


A' ini. “ Kenor, hoy hare Ires meses, 
Qu< mono mi pudr< ninrnis 
De mi rapaz, a rptkn las tuvas 
Para mat at lor ciiarom 
Don Rodrigo tic lh\ai 
Soberbin, orgulloso, x bravo, 
Pmfanio tus leyes Justus, 

\ t ii It am paras ufano. 

Son tus pjos sus espias, 9 

Tu retretr, hU sagrado, 

Tu fax or, sus alas hhres ; 

V su libc rtad hum danos. 

Si do Dios los Reyisjuslos 
J.a st un jan/,a \ e] cargo 
Ib pi^ scntan ni la tit rra,” etc 
hrnado 177 m nr: 


“ Sc nor, hoy ha/cn dos mcscs 
Qtie murio mi padre a munos 
Do ii n mucbacho, (pit* las tux as 
Para matador cnaron. 

Don Rochigo dc Yivar 
Raps*/, orgulloso, y bra\o 
Profana tus leyes justas 
Y tu lc am paras profano. 

Son tus ojos sus espias, 

Tu retrete su slpprado, 

Tu favor sus alas libres 
\ su libertad inis dan os. 

Si dt* Dios ios Reyes justos 
T.a semejanzay el cargo 
Rcpresentan cn la tierra,” rtf*. 
liomahceru Gen. 160 21 .t. Ju. 


Other passages can easily hr found, equally striking. 

Above all, he has imparted to the whole action a strong rffation- 
al air and colouring; and while he gives to the characters, the 
lull pla\ of their individual passions, he has preserved the Spa- 
nish loyalty, honour, and enthusiasm, which, with the contest of 
opposite fe* lings in the heart of the hero, during the first part 
of the piece, and of \imena, during the last, constitute the inter- 
est of 1 lie plot. The scene between the king and his council, in 
whwij the ( 4 id\ aged iathei is disgraced tyv a blow, which his 
infirmities prevent him from avenging; several of the scenes he- 
tween the Cid and his mistress ; and several between her and 
the king, are managed wit!) dramatic skill, and a genuine poeti- 
cal enthusiasm. Perhaps, however, the following scene, where 
*he ( id\s father is waiting for his son in the evening, at the place 
he had appointed to meet him, after the duel, if he should be 
successful, is as striking as any ; and, in our estimation, itwS ori- 
ginal is at least equal to any passage in Corneille, and superior, 
certainly, to the corresponding passage in the French play, which 
may he found in the fifth and sixth scenes of the third act : — 


y 7 'hr l 'uiher enters alone y speaking. J 

4i Kuril shade l puss amidst the darkness, 

St eins to wear bis form, und mocks my eager arnv*. 
Dh, why, why comes be not } 1 mark’d the spot, 

I ga\e tbe sign, and j et he is not here. 

Has he neglected ' Can he disobey } 

Or, must I find, at last, that In# has failed ' 

The Aery thought Inezes my breaking heart 1 » 

Perhaps fie may be slam or hurt } wounded, or seiz’d 
Kind Heaven ! liovx' many ways of suffering 
Fear finds out f Hut hark 1 Is it his footstep 1 ' ' 

Oh no 1 I am not worth such happiness 1 

. \ <W.. iv. — *SO. N. K> 
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Tis but the echo of my grief, I hear. 

But hark again? Met Inn Its it is a gallop 

On the clattering stones. He spiings ij/>m off his steed 

lias God then given me* such hupp* ness * — 

( The ( W enters. ) Is it im son > 

CirL “Mv father' 

* « 

Tufhcr. “ Mav 1 trust myself, my child J 

Am I, indeed, within thine arms * 1 a t me 
Compose my thoughts, that l may honour the,. 

As grcatJ\ as iJiou hast deser\cd ' But why 
Hast thou delayed } And yet, since thou art beic, 

M'hy should I weary thee* v\»ih questioning } 

O, thou hast l)ia\<‘l\ home thyself, my son , 

Hast bravely stood the pi oof; hast vindicate i well 
Mine ancient name and strength ; and well hast paid 
The t’ebt of life, which thou receivedst fiom me. 

Come near to me, my son, touch the while hairs, 

V\ hose honoui thou hast saved from infamy ; 

And kiss tin cheek, whose stain thy valour 
Hath washed out in blood. <) my son, my son; 

The pndt witlnn me that v as iu ver bent to man. 

Humbles itself be fore thy presence, 

\nd owns the greater power, that lias pr.st n ed 
From shame, the blood that erst hath honoured king < 

C/rf. “ My lonl' my lord' Remember who I am, 

And who um arc 1 . If I have stiength or valour. 

Name or worth, Oh! whence have 1 received, then? 

But iiom thee, my (atlui < 

Father, “Nay, na\, im son. 

But I tniisi do thee gtaUful revt tence . 

For if 1 gave thee once the doubtful gift of hf c 
Thou hast repaul the debt a thousand fnM, 

Since thine own arm has rescued my gr^y hae 
Itom such disgrace and infamy ** 

l! Guillen li;ul always written thus, h<- would have lound low 
nvais in the dramatic literature of any country. Hut he began 
late, and under discouraging circumstances. Most ol his plays 
hear marks of caroh ssness and haste. The second part of the 
('id, founded chief!} on events that took place at the siege ol 
Zamora, when Kmc, Saneho was assassinated, is much inleiiot 
to the first, and contains passages which are even ridiculous and 
revolting, from the gross neglect of all dramatic proprieties. Hut 
the fivst part has hem enough for his reputation Corneille's 
imitation of the. plot, and his translation of large portions of the 
dialogue in his own Cid, have made Guillen known, at least by 
name, throughout, hairope. while those who can read his plays 
in the original, will always hear testimony to the richness and 
inventive power of his dramatic genius. 

After the time of Guillen de. Castro, the theatre continued 
more crowded than ever. We have Jacinto Cordero; Gabriel 
Tellez, commonly called Tirso de Molina; Juan Perez de Mont- 
alvan ; Alvaro de Cubillo; Antonio de Mendoza, and others, 
who would deserve special notice in a history of the Spanish 
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c!ram;i. In 1032, we have a list of no less than seventy-six 
\Vrilers for the theatre in Castiile alone, excluding; all other 
parts of Spain, in s6me of which, especially in Valencia and 
Andalusia, dramatic’ talent was by no means of rare occurrence. 

At this period, howeyer, a remarkable impulse was given to 
the progress of the drama in Spain. To Philip III., cold, se- 
vere, and fanatical, succeeded, in 1621, Philip IV., only seven- 
teen years old, a monarch of talent and spirit; but devoted to 
pleasure, and extravagantly fond of the theatre. All restrictions 
were, of course, soon removed from tlje stage. The number of 
actors and companies was increased to a licentious extravagance: 
the 1 heat res, or rather court-yayls, were enlarged, multiplied, and 
made more splendid than they had been below;; the king had 
more than one private theatre of luxurious magnificence ; his 
favourite, the Count-duke of Olivares, of whom we hnv< such a 
living portrait in Oil Bias, erected another, on a float tug basis, in 
the midst of a sheet of water, in the royal gardens, where, in 
io:;l, he gave his master one of the most .sumptuous lrMivals 
•■ver ofldred to loyalty; and, finally, the king himself wrote 
;-ila\s. and even took part in occasional dramatic improv i~jtions, 
a fne h. as t ho most whimsical luxury ot the art, were practised 
at the Buen Iieiiro, hv a few eourl favourites. The. resign oi 
Philip IV., therefore, was the period when the. drama in Spain 
was most encouraged, by a fortunate concurrence of externa! 
circumstances, and when in fact it spread out more widt ly , and 
had the most fashionable, as well as the most extensive sucres- 

Of all the authors produced or sustained*by tins state of Ihings. 
non< f was so remarkable, or has scut down such a reputation to 
our own times, as Pedro Calderon dr hi liarca. lie wasnhcad\ 
known a- a dramatic author, when Lope died, in 163 Tin 
next ycai, he was called to court, and continued the reigning 
favourite on the theatre, from that time till his death, in 1687- 
Ue wns not so prolific as Lope, but still, the number oi hi* piece* 
was extraordinary. He wrote an hundred entrcmesscs, or short 
farces ; an hundred Sacramental Autos; two hundred Loas, o i 
dramatic prologues: and above an hundred and twenty drama* 
of the full h*ngth of three acts. At least, so stands tlie account, 
sn On* narrati\e of one of his most intimate friends. Hut, from 
the very condition of the theatre when Calderon lived, man) 
of these pieces, thrown oifal *hort warning, and, puhaps, n^vci 
represented but once, perished i 1 1 1 him. The m n *t complek 
edition, however, of his works, contained seven! \ * three ^acra 
mental Autos, seventy-four Loas, and one hundred and seven dra 
mas ol the regular length. On these his reputation now rest 6 ?. 

There is, ho\vo\Vr, a considerable difficulty in examining them. 
We can. make no such definite classes as m the eas' 1 oi Lope 
Some ot Calderon's pieces, indeed, like more !u peer 
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cs cierto, (the worst is not always sure,) ami Dar iiempo al ti- 
empo, (Give time a chance,) are purely comedias de Capa y Es 
pada; while others, like El Principe Constantc, (the firm-hearted 
Prince,) and Amor despues de la JVJuerte, (Love ends not with 
life,) am purely comedias heroycas. But 1 his is accidental- lie* 
finally settled the principle, that, whatever would amuse and in- 
terest the audience, by an intriguin'** plot, full of romantic feel- 
ing, was a good drama; and he has availed himself of the privi- 
lege this implies, with all the license of a popular author, who 
Lnew how to use tin 1 fashions and leeiings of his time, for his 
own fame and success, lie has, therefore, rioted through all 
classes of subjects, and seems to tsijke a pleasure in breaking down 
whatever divisions of the drama had been attempted by Lope. 
In this way, we have ancient history travestied m Spanish cos- 
tumes, a ^ in “The Arms of Beauty/' (Las Armas de la llermo- 
sura.) where Coriolanus, instead of coming forth the stern hero, 
to whom we have been accustomed in Livy and Shakspeare. i^ 
an intriguing gallant, with a buffoon servant to make sport for 
us. Mythology is produced in the same way ; as in the story 
of (Vphalns and Proms, (Cefaio y Proms;) in that of Ph;e 
ton, (El llijo dtd Sol Faeton,) and that of Perseus and Andro- 
meda,* (Fortunns de Andromeda y Perseo ;) m al! which, t hi 
gallant, intriguing spirit of the Spanish drama, is a-* fully sus- 
tained. and the Spanish national character as fully brought out, 
as if the whole Pantheon had been subjects of Philip III. And. 
finally, in many other pieces, as jn the Wuntler- working Mag ; - 
ejan, (El Magico Proeiigioso,) Angels, Devils, and Miracles an. 
produced, as if they were to be me! with every day in tin* stioet*. 
the Prado, arid the Tcrtutias of Madrid. The principle, theme 
lore, fir it established by Lope, that the Spanish national stage 
was to maintain its peculiar character, by representing dramatis, 
ed novels, foumled on intriguing plots, love, and the Castilian 
point of honour, was now 7 forced by Calderon to the utmost li- 
mit to which it was capable of being earned, and being applied 
to all classes and forms ot the drama, broke down all its distinc- 
tions, and made it, in fact, under whatever mono it might he 
called, substantially the same thing. 

It is impossible, of course, to go into a detailed examination 
of Calderonfs dramas; hut we will endeavour to give* some idea 
of their general characteristic^, by an analysis of two of ihenu 

The first we shall take for tins purpose, is, El Principe Con- 
stant e, (The Firm-heai ted Pnncc, )om of the pieces contained 
m the volume* of Mr. Sales^ 1} is founded on the expedition 
against the' l\|oors, in 1 by the Portuguese, mirier their In- 
fante', Don Ferdinand, which ended m their fotal defeat, helbie 
Tangicrs, where* tin* Infante remained a slave, condemn cm l to the 
most cruel and degrading suffering until Ins death, in 1 i CL and 
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whence his bones were brought, as those of a saint and martyr, and 
buried at home, with religious pomp, in 1 173. A part of this 
story, which Calderon found in the old, beautiful, picturesque 
Portuguese chronicle of Ruy de Pina, he took for the subject of 
his drama ; but added to it the magnanimous self-devotion of Re- 
gulus, recorded in Livy. 

The scene opens with lyrical beauty, in the gardens of the 
King of Fez, whose daughter is enamoured of Muley, the king's 
principal general. Immediately afterwards, Muley enters, and 
announces the approach of a Christian armament, commanded 
by the two Portuguese Infantas. The king orders his geneial 
to collect such loree as he may, he able to find for the emergency, 
and. if possible, to prevent their landing; addling, at the same 
time, the following characteristic exhortation : — 

41 (io forth to our defence, 

\nd let the scourge of our threat Trophet’s power, 

\\ ,i\l fearfully in thine uucoiicpierM hand - 
IWr from the hook of Death ilsjdnodied It af 
And let thi^ day hear witness to t lie* dark 
KulfUmt'nt of tliat ancient prophecy, 

\\ Inch piom^td t rst to make the sandy shore „ 

* Of Afnca a sr puldue ot hlood 

’Johm\ the pioml crown of l’oitugul ” . 

The Poiluguese, however, land without much difficult \ , .■ . 
obtain an i ;im victory over Mule), who is himself taken ptt> 
soner, by the Infante Ferdinand in person. A long dialogue, im- 
ineiliatelv follows, iormed out ol an unfortunate amplification ot 
a beautiful ballad by Congora, in which the Moor explains lr - 
attadiment to the daughter of the King of Fez, and the probabi- 
htv that sj^e. will he forced to man - ) the Prince of Morocco, if 
he remains in captivity. The Portuguese, with chivalrous gene- 
ios)ty, immediately gives up his prisoner ; hut, just afterwards. 
In is again a < tacked by a large army brought by the Prince o 1 
Morocco to the assistance of his ally, and the Infante himscll, 
jii his turn, is made prisoner. From this moment begins the 
tragic trial of the Inl.mle's patience and fortitude, that gives it- 
name b« the piece. The King of Fez, at first, treats his prison* t 
generously, ’but w ill not give him up, except on condition tie 
impoifaiit lot tress of Ceuta, which had just been wrested frun; 
him, is paid as the ransom, (hi hearing the news of Ferdinand • 
captivity, his brother, the King oi Portugal, dies ol grief; lui’ 
leaves oidcrs m ins will, to have Ceuta surrendered. and his bro 
I her set lice. flemy, another of the brothers, comes with tie 
news, ready to lull'll the injunction oi the deceased monarch; 
but in the midst ol his message, Ferdinand breaks in upon him 

” I 

‘Hid reveal.^ to inyat once, hi^ whole charaeUT 

* “ Vi\, Henry; nay, m\ brother, sa\ no mm* 

M fit- 1 , cmh in a Prim* ol DorOn- it. 
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It were not seemly in t he meanest serf, 

Thai sits beneath his throne, to speak of it. 

Tin* king, my brother, — who is nowvn Heaven, — 

May well have left such seeming orders 
In his testament, though never with a thought. 

They would be thus fulfill'd. Poi^ when he sajs 
* Surrender Ccnta’ — he hut means to say ; 

Use every art of Peace ; urge fiercest war; 

Do deeds, that ne’er were done by man before : 

Perform impossibilities , yea, work miracles ; 

And let my brother be emancipated. 

Hut, to give up a city bought \\ ith Uhmtian blood 
A city, on wI>ose walls, bis own right hand 
Planted a Christian standard — ’t is not true — 

He never did command it ; — and it nevci 
Shall be done. ” 

On tins resolute decision, the remainder of the drama rest*, and 
the deep enthusiasm, on which it was founded, and winch con- 
stitutes the interest we feel in Ferdinand's character, is explained 
in a few words he says to the King of Fez, who, after urging 
him to submit to the exchange, asks : — - 

“And why not give up Outa 
to which Ferdinand solemnly replies : 

■ “ Because it is not mine 1<> gn .• 

A Christian city — it belongs to (,od 

In consequence of this determination, he is, at ono< , reduced 
to the condition of a common slave, and treated with inhuman 
rigour; and it is not one of the least touching incidents ol the 
drama, that he finds the other captives with whom he is sent to 
labour, and to whom he is not personally known, promising 
freedom to themselves from his return to Portugal. A^this point, 
comes in the operation of Mu ley’s gratitude. He offers Ferdi- 
nand the means ot escape ; hut the king suspecting some under - 
standing between them, binds Muley tu honourable fidelity b} 
making him Ferdinand’s keeper. In the mean time, the suffer- 
ings of 1 lie unfortunate prince are aggravated, till his strength is 
broken down, and he dies of mortification, misery, and want; but. 
with his mind unshaken, and with an heroic constancy, which 
'■sustains our inteiest in his fate to the last moment.. 

Just alter his death, the Portuguese arm} , destined for his res 
cue, arrives. In a night scene of much dramatic eilect, Ferdi- 
nand’s form, in the habiliments of the religious order ol knight- 
hood, in which he had required to he huiied, appears at then 
head, and, with a torch in his hand, beckons them onto victor} 
They follow tin; supernatural leading; entire success fulfils then 
purpose ; and the miraculous* conclusion of the whole, by whicl 
his consecrated remains are rescued from Moorish pollution 
seems, at least, in keeping with the romantic pathos, grid h-i* 1 
wrought enthusiasm, of the scenes that lead to it. 
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This, atid some other of Calderon’s efforts, hke Amor dcspiit^ 

• i(! la Muerte (Love survives Life) and El Medico de su Honra, 
(The Physician of Ids own Honour), approach tlie character of 
Tragedy ; but still they preserve the standing part of the Gra- 
rioso , and rely more on. the intrigue of the. plot and lovo-adven 
tures lor the interest they are to excite, than on the moving de- 
velopmcnt of such characters as Ttizuni and Ferdinand. In order, 
therefore, to give a more fair exhibition of Calderon’s pecnliai 
style and genius, than we could by taking one of his best dra 
mas, we will now examine his Magica Prodigioso, (The won- 
der-working Magician) which, from its mixture of tragedy and 
farce ; buffoonery and religion,, with whatever is tumultuous and 
disorderly in the complication of the plot, may bfc*considered ex- 
tremely characteristic of its author. We select this piece, too. 
the more gladly, because we can avail ourselves of a translation 
from some parts of it, made by Mr. Shelley. 

The scone is laid in different parts of the city of Antioch, and 
d< neighbourhood, during a persecution *of the Christians by the 
Emperor Deoius, A. I). 250 ; and the time occupied by the ac- 
tion L something over a year. The first act, (Jornada) opemMvith 
a pleasing description of natural scenery. Cyprian, the hero, or 
primer Galon , of the piece, is represented as having on a day de- 
voted to Jupiter, retired from the bustle of Antioch, to pursue cer- 
tain inquiries concerning a Supreme Deity, upon which he had 
bet n lirought by a passage in Pliny. lie begins thus to his two 
4 'Tv:mts, who enter with him. 

** In the sweet solitude of tins aim place. 

This oilman, wild wilderness of trees 

And Dow els and undergrowth ot odorous plants, 

Lea\e me. The hooks you bro’l from out the boost, 
l o me are eur bes»t society ; 

\nd, whilst with glorious testnal and song, 

Antioch now Celebrates the enns< oration 
Of a pi mid temple to great Jupiter, 

Vud hems his image in loud jubilee 
To its new shruu , 1 would omsiiinc what 
Lives of the dying day, m studious thought, 

1 ar from the throng and tun-noil.” 

One of his servant* much wonders at all this. Tin; other, CL- 
ii'L who is the Grach mo, replies: — 

“ My masteihs in the right ; 

There is not any thing more tiresome 
Than a procession-day, with troop- of men 
And dances and nil that. 
l/uscon “ Front first to last, 

Clarin, you arc a tempori/ang flatterer, 

A ou praise, not what you feci, but what he docs. 

Toad-eater ? * 

t'larin. “ You lie — under a mistake, — 

. For this is the most ci\ il sort of he. 

That can he given to a mail’s face. 1 /iw 
Say, what 1 think. So* M 
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Cyprian adjusts this petty quarrel ; and, continuing his meta- 
physical inquiries, seems likely to arrive at conclusions not re- 
mote from the truth. Of course, according’ to the notions of the 
time, such a result would be particularly unwelcome to (he 
(irand Enemy of the human race. In tie* next scene, therefore, 
the Devil himself, in the disguise of a tine gentleman, ( veslidu 
de ya la,') breaks upon the solitude of Cyprian, pretending him- 
self a stranger, who has lost his way. Struck apparently by the 
books round Cyprian, the Devil announces himself as a Scho- 
lar; and, according to a fashion not rare in Calderon’s time, at 
the Universities, offers to hold a dispute with Cyprian on any 
subject. Cyprian, of course, chouses the one that was then trou- 
bling his thoughts, and, after a tedious logical discussion, ac- 
cording to the habit of the Schools, obtains the victory, and is 
filled with admiration at his antagonist's skill. The Devil, how 
ever, though defeated, does not yield, lit* determines to try 
the power of temptation. For litis purpose, he brings, at nm:i , 
LadiuS, the son of 1he*governor of Antioch, and Flnrus, both, 
friends of Cyprian, to fight a duel near the place of his medita- 
tions^ respecting a lady by the name of Justina, secretly a Chris 
tian, and the supposed daughter of Lysander, a Christum PriiM, 
come to convert the* idolaters ot Antioch. Cypiian prevents the 
duel ; the parties refer their quarrel to him; and he, in conr-c- 
quence, visits Justina, but, instead of executing bis commis- 
sion, falls in love with her himself, while, in order to make a 
running parody on the principal action, common in Spanish 
plays, the two followers of Cyprian fall in love with Justina"' 
maid. Now, therefore, begins the complication ol the intrigue 
That same night, had r us and Floras come separately hel’on 1 in- 
house of Justina, to offer her homage; but the Dtvif make" 
them believe that Justina disgracefully favours some other lo- 
ver; for he descends from her balcony, before them, by a rope- 
ladder, in the guise of a gallant, and then disappears belweon 
them. As they had not seen each other before, each takes the other 
to he this favoured rival, and a duel ensues on the spot. Cyprian 
again interferes opportunely, hut is astonished to find, that they 
both renounce Justina as no longer worthy of them. This ends 
the first act. 

At the opening of the second, Cyprian explains his passion 
to Justina, and she rejects it, after which the whole scene is pa- 
rodied by the servants of the. parties; Livia, her waiting maid, 
accepting, at the same time, both of Cyprian’s followers, and 
promising to devote herself t lo each, on alternate days. Cyprian, 
meanwhile, .grows furious under his disappointment ; and, in a 
soliloquy of great passion, declares he would give his soul to 
obtain Justina. The Devil, who is very potent with spirits in 
‘his state, immediately avails himself of it. A violent storm 
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arises, which Cyprian, standing on a solitary scacoast, thus de- 
scribes, in one of those lyrical portions, which are often, with- 
out particular reason*, interposed between the dialogue, in Spa- 
nish dramas : — 

What is this* Yc heavens for ever pure, 

At otire intensely radiant and obscure ! 

Athwart th’ etherial halls 
The lightning’s airovvs and the thunder-balls 
The clay affright ; 

As from the horuon round 
Hurst with earthquake sound,* 
hi mighty torrents the electric fountains, 

Clouds quench the sun, and thunder-smoke 
Strangles the air, and* tire eclipses heaven. 

From yonder clouds, even to the waves befov. 

The- fragments of a single ruin choke 
Imagination’s flight; 

For, on flakes of surge like feathers light. 

The ashes of the desolation cast 
Upon the gloomy blast 
Tell of the footsteps of the storrit. 

And nearer sec the melancholy form 
Of a vast ship, the outcast of the sea. 

Drives misciablv ! 

\nd it must flv the pity of the port 
Or perish ; and its last and sole resoil 
Is its own raging enemy.” 

From this ship, which is a Phantom-ship, the Devil appears 
at the feet of Cyprian, as the only peison escaped from the 
wreck. Coming as a man in suffering, he is hospitably received, 
and gives the following account of hi insert", which is obviously 
an ingenious allegory on his state in heaven, and his fall: — 

“ Since thou desircst, I will then unveil 
Mytclf to thee ; — for in my sell I am 
A \i ot Id of happiness and rms»trv ; 

This I have lost, and that 1 must lament 
For ever. Tu rnv attributes f stood 
So high anti so heroically gloat, 
lii lineage so supreme, and with a genius. 

Winch penetrated with a glance the world 
Bt neath my feet, that, won by my high meri f . 

A king — whom l may call the Kmg of kings. 

Because all others tremble in their pride 
Bi fore the terrors of his countenance — 

Named me his counsellor. Blit tiie high praise 
Stung me with pride and emv ; and l rose 
In mighty competition to ascend 
His seat, and place my foot triumphantly 
Upon his subject thrones. Chastised, 1 know 
The depth to which ambition falls. Too mad 
Was th’ attempt ; anti yet mor? mad were now 
Repentance ot th’ irrevocable deed. , 

Therefore*!, 1 chose tins ruin with the glory 
Ot not to be subdued, before the shame 
' Of reconciling me with him who reign*. 

By coward cession, Nor was I alone - 

VOL- IV* yo, 8. 14 
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Nor am 1 now ; nor shall T he alone ; 

And there was hope, ami there may still be hope; 

For many snlliages among’ his vassals 
Hailed me their lord and king - , and man’y still 
Are mine, and many more perchance shrill be.” 

The Devil ends this artful and poetieaj account of himself, by 
exciting a love for magic in Cyprian, and offering his instruction. 

After tin's, we have again a scene of thoroughly Spanish in- 
trigue. Ladius goes to Justina, to reproach her with the lover 
he supposed he had seen descending from her balcony, and finds 
her jnst coming out of h^r house. The. Devil immediately shows 
himself within the house, as if anxious to be concealed : hut in 
such a way, that he is seen only by Ltelius, whose suspicions 
and anger, arc#* of course, greatly increased by it. Ladius, to 
discover who it is, forces his way in, against the intreaties of 
Justina: and thus, at last, that great offence against Spanish ho- 
nour is consummated — a lover of the lady is in her apartments, 
unknown to her family. At this moment, Lysander comes home, 
and laments to Justina*, that a persecution of the Christians is 
ordered ; thus confessing, in the hearing of Ladius, son of the 
governor, that both himself and Justina are Christians. This 
further increases the cruel embarrassuu nt of Justina, which seems 
to be at its height, when Flores comes to reproach her with the 
affair of the balcony, and detecting Ladius concealed in tin 
house, can no longer doubt who is the favoured lover. They 
fight — it being the third duel in the piece — the Governor. La*- 
Jius’s father, enters, and imprisons them both, excessively indig- 
nant at Justina, as the cause of his son’s lolly and danger. And 
so this part of the action is closed. Meanwhile, Cyprian's love 
has grown more and more ungovernable, and the Devil irri- 
tates and excites him more and more with the hopes of magic, 
until, at last, he surrenders his soul to perdition, if, at the end 
of a year, he can possess Justina. 

This year elapses between the second and the last act, which 
opens with Cyprian, as an accomplished m.igicnn. demanding a 
fulfilment of the compact. The Devi! attempts to do it. In 
tempting Justina to love, in every possible way. This is allego 
rically expressed in a beautiful lyrical dialogue, where, whatever 
surrounds her, seems to grow vocal and solicit her to love, li 
opens thus : — 

A voice, within. “ What is the glory far above 

All else in human life- ? 

Jill “Love! Love 1 

Voice within. “Tlnjre is no form, m which lln; fire 

Ot love its traces has impressed not. 
r Man lives far more in love’., desire, < 

Than by life’s breath too soon possess’d not 
Since all that lives must love or die, 

All shapes on earth, or sea, or sky 
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With one consent to heaven cry 
That the ftlorv far above 
All elscfin life is — 

jHL * “Love! O, Love p> 

This allegory is carried on occasionally wilh great beauty ; 
but, though J ust i na is partly tempted to love, still, hy the entire 
purity of her thoughts, she prevents the Devil from obtaining 
the least power over her. She is, however, greatly alarmed, hy 
these preternatural solicitings, which thus seem to come from 
whatever she beholds, and she therefore determines to resort for 
strength, to the secret church and worship of her persecuted 
sect. The Devil, in the. mean "time, unable to fulfil his compact 
with Cyprian, endeavours to deceive him, and 'sends a phan- 
tom in the form of Justina, which, when Cyprian approaches it, 
proves a loathsome corpse. The Devil now confesses he has no 
power over .lustina. Cyprian insists on the reason : and the. De- 
vil again confesses it is because she is protected hy one greater 
than himself, who. by further compulsion and adjuration, he is 
made to acknowledge is the Cod of the Christians. This, of 
course, brings all hack to the original argument at t he opening 
of the pier- . Cyprian's doubts are solved. lie devotes himself 
to the Supreme Deity , whom he has thus discovered, and sur- 
rendeis himself, as a Christian, to the Covcrnor of Antioch. The 
Covernor, in the mean time, pursuing Justina with vengeance, 
for his son’s follies and crimes, has traced her to the Christian 
Church, where she, loo, is seized, and brought before him. Both 
are carried out for martyrdom ; the buffoon servants make many 
poor je.-is on the. occasion ; and the whole ends, by the appearance 
in the air, of a great dragon ridden by the Devil, who is again com- 
pelled lo confess the Supreme Deity, and, amidst thunder and 
earthquake, to proclaim that Cyprian and Justina are already 
welcomed into heaven. 

Thi- piece, the Ma^ico Prot/ipioso, contains, we think, as 
many ni the peculiar marks and characteristics of Calderon's 
manner, as any one that could he selected from his works. Among 
his more popular pieces in Spain, are the Duma Duc/u/e, (The 
Fairy Lady.) which may he seen again in Ilauferoche’s Esprit 
toilet; j\'o hay burhis con cl a'Jmor, (No jesting with Love,) 
and La Panda y la P/or. (The Scarf and the Flower.) These, 
with others of the same character, hut all dramatised novels, 
constitute lus chief merit at. home, where pathetic dramas, which, 
like the Firm-hearted Prince, depend on a deep tragic interest, 
have never maintained the rank thov do with the grave nations 
of the North. ^ * 

On looking over the mass of Calderon's works, and considering 
him as the immediate successor of Lope, we shall still find, that, 
during the fifty years lie was unquestioned master of the stage, 
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he did not effect or attempt any considerable revolution on tbe 
Spanish theatre. He added to it no new forms of dramatic com- 
position, and he did not much modify those which had been ar- 
ranged and settled by Lope. Hut he gave the whole a new co- 
louring; and, in some respects, a new physiognomy, llis dra- 
ma is more poetical in its objects and tendencies, and lias less an 
air of reality and truth, than that of his great predecessor. We 
have, in its best portions, a sense of treading in a new world, 
governed by higher motives, and stimulated by new passions ; 
and we must have our own feelings and imaginations not a little 
raised and exciled, before we can take part in what we witness. 
To this elevated tone, and the constant effort necessary to sus- 
tain it, we are to trace what is characteristic both in Calderon’s 
merits and detects. It, renders him less easy, graceful, and na- 
tural, than Lope. It imparts to his style, a constraint and man- 
nerism which often offend us. It leads him to repeat from him- 
self, till liis pe« sonages become standing characters; and bis la- 
dies anti gallants seem bVought out, like tbe masks of the ancient 
theatre, to repiesent, with the same attributes and costume, the 
different stories and actions his different plots icquire. It leads 
him to break down all the distinctions of national, as well as in- 
dividual, character, and to bring on the stage Greeks and Ho- 
mans, Heathen divinities, and the supernatural fictions of a Chris- 
tian imagination, all in Spanish fashions, and with Spanish feel- 
ings; and to carry them all, much in tbe same way, through a 
long succession of singular intrigues and adventures, during which 
a proud, idealized, roihantie elevation of mind is constantly pro- 
duced, in striking situations, ami Viith brilliant effect. In short, 
it has led him to considei the whole Spanish Drama a mere form, 
within whose limits his imagination may be indulged without 
restraint; and, the consequence is, that while the high tone ot 
Spanish honour, courtesy, and love, is cun where preserved, 
his actions are often combined in such gross disproportions, and 
his characters are produced with such fantastic and impossible 
attributes, that a large majority of his dramas must, after all, be 
considered as failures, and a still greater number he admitted to 
have any thing for their suppoi t, rather than tiulli !tucl nature. 

But where lie does succeed, his success is of no common cha- 
racter. He sets helore u> a world of ideal beauty, splendour, 
and perfection, into which nothing enters but the highest and 
purest elements of the Spanish character. Thu fervid and solemn 
enthusiasm of Moorish heroism; the chivalrous adventures of 
Castilian honour; the generous self-devotion of individual loy- 
alty ; and that love, which is the most reserved secret, of wo- 
man’s heart in a slcte of society, where it niust he so severely 
withdrawn from the world — all seem to find in Calderon their 
peculiar and appropriate home. And, when he has once entered 
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into this poetical fairy-land, whose glowing impossibilities his 
own genius has created, and when he has gathered around him- 
self forms of heroisrh and loveliness, like those of Ttizani, Gu- 
tierrez, Clara, and l)on Ferdinand, he has reached the point he 
proposed to himself; he has set before us the magnificent show 
of an idealized drama, resting on the purest and noblest elements 
of the Spanish national character, and which, with all its inevi- 
table defects, is, at least, one of the most extraordinary pheno- 
mena in modern poetry. 

Calderon, like Lope, was surrounded with many imitators 
and followers, in whose hands the national drama gradually de- 
cayed. Among the more prominent of them, was Moreto, of 
whom, if we had time, we would gladly speak,* not only for the 
sake of his great merit, hut hecau.se his delightful and humor- 
ous play, El Dcsdcn con cl Dcsdcn, is in the v dutne of Mr. 
Sales. There was also Diamante and Roxas; Solis, the histo- 
rian, Oandamo, the lyrical poet, Zamora, an actor; and, finally, 
Cahizares, w ho compounded his works, *in a great moasuit*, from 
the elder dramatists. All these, and multitudes of other writers, 
ihmrished between the time when Calderon came upon tho stage, 
au*d its final fall, about the time when the Bourbons came to the 
throne, in 1700 . They mark, too, its decay. 

The theatre, however, as we have already intimated, did not 
de pend in Spain, so much on the full length dramas, as it. did in 
other countries. There were, besides, the Lous, or long drama- 
tic prologues, the Eulrctneses between the acts; the Saynetcs, 
or farces at the end ; the A if earns, which 'were a sort of old bal- 
lads, ‘sung where they were needed; and lyrical dances, or dan- 
ces with song, like the Zarabandus, which were put in for the 
same general purpose of increasing the zest of the entertainment. 
I’hey were all, however, in one tone and spirit, and constitute 
ilie dramatic literature of the public, popular theatres in Spain, 
.lining the seventeenth century. The genuine and exclusive na- 
lionalitj of this literature, is its most prominent characteristic. 
It was a more popular amusement; it belonged more to all 
classes of the nation, than any theatre since the Greek. Its act- 
ors were ahViost ahva\s strolling companies, with a person at 
r heir head, eulled El Aulor, because from the time of Lope de 
Rueda, the manager often wrote the pieces he caused to he re- 
presented ; and this Author, as he w r as called, when he came to 
a place, where he intended to act, went round in person and 
posted his bills, announcing the entertainment. When dramatic 
representations were not so common as they afterwards became, 
such occasions were eagerly seized, and pieces performed both 
morning and aflcfnoon. Kven later, when they grew common, 
tiiey were still always given in the day-time, beginning, in the 

inter, at. two o’clock, and in the summer at three, so that every 
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body might return home unmolested before dark. The place of 
representation was almost uniformly an opep court-yard,* at one 
end of which was a covered and sheltered stage ; and, on its sides, 
rows of seats, as in an amphitheatre; but, the best places were 
ihe rooms and windows of the houses, that opened into the area ; 
and such was the passion for scenic representation, that the right 
to particular seats was often preserved a-nd transmitted, as an in- 
heritance, from generation to generation. When the audience 
was collected, the Author came forward, and, according to the 
technical phrase, threw out the Loa, (echo la Loa.) in which 
he, perhaps, complimented some of the persons present, or. per- 
haps, boasted how strong his company was, and how many new 
plays they had ready for representation. Then followed a dance, 
or a ballad. Afterwards, the first net of the play, with its Entre- 
in es ; then the second, and the second Entremes; and finally 
the last, after which another farce was given, (the Sttyncir,') 
and the whole concluded with dancing, which was often inter- 
spersed* in other parts of the entertainment, and accompanied 
with singing. The costume of the actors was always purely and 
richly Spanish, though they might represent Greek or Roman 
characters ; the women sat separate from the men, and were 
veiled ; and officers of justice had seats on the stage to preserve 
order, one. of whom was once so deluded by the representation 
of one of Calderon’s most extravagant pieces, that he interfered, 
sword in hand, to prevent what he believed an outrage, and 
drove the actors from the hoards. The audience**, when Lope 
began to write, seem to have been very quiet and orderly but 
soon after IfiOO, they began to decide on the mm its of the plays, 
and the acting, with little ceremony; and, before lf>15, they 
took the character, which, in Madrid at least, they maintained 
to the end of the century, of being the most violent and rude 
audiences in Europe. 

This, then, was the state of dramatic literature in Spain, from 
the appearance of Lope, to the time of Canizares ; and these 
were the means used for producing it to the nation, as a general 
amusement, when, under Philip IV., it was at the height of its 
success. It was, therefore, in all its forms, essentially a popular 
drama; and, in any other country, would, under similar circum- 
stances, never have risen above the character it had, in the time 
of Lope de Rucda, when it was the amusement of the lowest 
portions of the populace lint, the Spanish is, and always has 
been, a poetical people. There is something romantic about, tire 
national genius, and somethin/? picturesque in the national man- 
ners, habits, and feelings, which cannot he mistaken. A deep 
enthusiasm runs at the bottom of the Spanish character; and the 

* The two theatres in Madrid, are still culled ( ' armies > court-yards. 
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workings of strong passion, and a powerful original imagination, 
are every where visible on its surface. The same power, the 
same fane) 7 , the same* excited popular feeling, which, in the thir- 
teenth century, produced the most rich, various, and poetical 
ballads of modern times, was still active in the seventeenth ; 
and the same national character, which, under Alonso the wise, 
and Ferdinand, drove the Moorish crescent through the plains 
of Andalusia, and found utterance for its exultation, in a popu- 
lar poetry of unrivalled sweetness and force, was no less active 
under the Philips, and called forth, controlled, and directed a 
drama, which grew out of the national genius and manners, and 
which, in all its forms and varieties, is essentially popular, Spa- 
nish, and poetical. * • 

Hut the poetical drama, which grew out of a state of excite- 
ment in the whole nation, could he sustained in its original fresh- 
ness and power, only by preserving, in the same degree, the 
enthusiasm of the popular character. This, however, in the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century, was no longer possible. The 
romantic, the chivalrous, the poetical genius, which had been 
breathed into the whole body ot the Spanish people, during their 
ceatost of seven centuries with the Moors, and which had been 
sustained by the vast ambition anti magnificent projects of Oharles 
V., bad gradually faded away under the cold, close, and cheer- 
less tyranny of his successors. The independence and dignity 
of the national feeling were broken down by an unrelenting 
despotism ; and its poetical elevation was humbled by disasters 
abroad, and disgrace at home. The drama* therefore, which, in 
all it.? forms, and in every period of its history, had, in Spain, 
more than in any other country, depended on the general tone 
of feeling in the people, failed with the failing character of the 
nation ; and when, at last, a French prince was placed on the 
throne of Saint Ferdinand, and the generous and poetical spirit 
of Spanish Independence was made to bow before the power o( 
Louis XIV., then this popular drama, which had been to the 
Spanish character, what a costume is to an age, or a physiogno- 
my to a nation, disappeared in the common overthrow, and, \* 
not forgottemfor ever, has never been effectually revived. 
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Art. TV . — IJisfoire des Expeditions Mar it imes dcs Normands, 
et de tear (dablissement en France an dixihne shcle; par C. 
P. Deppino. Onvrage couronnt en 1 822 par V Jlcadhnie Ray- 
ah des Inscriptions ct Belles Let Ires. 8 vols. 8vo. Paris : 
1826. History of the Maritime Expeditions of the Nor- 
mans, and of their establishment in France in the tenth 
century ; by C. P. Dkfpino. rl work which obtained the 
palm in 1822 from the Royal dlcademy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Let Ires. Paris; 1826'. 

The science of history has recently been much improved as to 
the selection, atrangement, and critical examination of the ma- 
terials used in composition. In respect to the external qualities 
of style, and all that belongs to historical painting, and perhaps, 
also, in acuteness and depth of reflection, the historical writers ot 
antiquity, never have been, and probably never will he surpass- 
ed. Polybius in political wisdom, Tacitus in knowledge of the 
human heart, and Livy in splendid colouring, have had few ri- 
vals in modern times. Hut it must be confessed, the modern his- 
torians, with some exceptions, excel in patient investigation tfnd 
the laborious comparison of authorities, and in that philosophi- 
cal spirit of candour and impartiality by which the historical pen 
ought always to be guided. In France, particularly, histoiica! 
studies have been recently revived with fresh ardour, and every 
thing which can throw light upon the early annals of the nation, 
has been diligently dxplorod. The excellent work now before 
us, is, among others, the fruit of a laborious study of the antiqui- 
ties of that famous race of pirates, who wrested from the success- 
ors of Charlemagne, one of the finest provinces of France, — sub 
dued England, Naples, and Sicily, and established in those coun- 
tries dynasties of their princes, who reigned for ages. The roman- 
tic story of the establishment of the Norman adventurers in the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies, has been told by Gibbon, with his 
usual felicity; — the conquest of England, by William, has been re- 
cently illustrated in the valuable work of Mr. Thierry ; and the 
present work relates to the successive incursions of the Normans 
into France, and the history of Normandy, from Kollo the first 
duke, to its reunion with the French monarchy, by Philippe Au- 
guste, in 1204. The Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres at Paris, proposed, in the year 1820, as the subject of a 
prize essay, “to develop, from historical monuments, and espe- 
cially from those of the Noi^th, the causes of the numerous emi- 
grations of t[ie people known by t lie name of Normans, and to 
compose an abridged history of their establishment in France." 
The present work is an amplification of a Memoir on the sub- 
ject thus suggested, which was crowned by the Academy in 
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IS22. It contains a critical account of the original authorities 
from which it was written. Of the various monuments which 
might he supposed to illustrate the early history of the Normans, 
M. Depping makes hut little account, of the ancient mounds and 
tumuli — the huge blocks of stone marking the places of worship 
or of the public assemblies — and the numerous inscriptions in 
the Scandinavian language and Runic characters, which arc to be 
found scattered all over the North. lie attaches still less import- 
ance to the vestiges of the pagan and pirate race, which are to 
he found in Normandy itself. These are reducible to a few re- 
mains of forts and fortified camps, which are still to be traced in 
that province. That species af religious architecture which is 
distinguishable by the national appellation of Norman, and of 
which there are so many fine specimens in England, was not 
formed even in its rude elements, until long after their conver- 
sion to Christianity, and according to the opinion of some recent 
English writers, is hut an improvement on the Saxon style, 
uhieh they found already established in the conquered country, 
in the Dutcliy itself, the style of architecture was mean and bar- 
barous. until the beginning of the eleventh century, when* from 
some unknown cause it, suddenly rose to a high pitch of perfec- 
tion. The Runic inscriptions which arc still to be seen in such 
prolusion, not only in the three kingdoms of the North, but in 
all the islands of the West, conquered and colonized by the Scan- 
dinavians, might have been expected to j'icld something to gra- 
tify curiosity respecting the transactions of the heroic age, be- 
fore hooks were known, and when the national annals were pre- 
served and transmitted by oral tradition. Rut. these expectations 
have been constantly disappointed, and it is satisfactory shown 
n a Memoir by Appel bad, a learned Swede, crowned by the 
Academy of Relies Lettrcs at Stockholm in 1781, that the ele- 
ven hundred Kimic inscriptions which had then been copied and 
described, throw no light whatever upon the general history of 
the Northern nations. Those which have since been decypher- 
ed, are found to relate almost exclusively to private individuals 
and their transactions, unconnected even by dates with public 
events, and incapable of illustrating any of the dark passages in 
the history of those remote times. Saxo Grammaticus, indeed, 
asserts that the ancient. Danes engraved upon rocks and stones, 
verses containing accounts of the exploits of their ancestors. But 
he does not pretend to give any Runic inscriptions ol this sort; 
and (bough lie speaks of the rock on which king Ilarald Hildo- 
tand had caused the achievements of his heroic lather to be in- 
scribed, he admits, that when Valdemar I. endeavoured to copy 
this lapidary inscription, it was found to be, t or the most part, 
effaced and illegible. 

The materials from which the history of the Normans must 
M-oj.. iv. — vo. 8. 15 
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be compiled, are then reduced to written documents, with feu 
collateral aids from other sources of information. These con- 
sist — 1. Of those written in the countries, of the North, from 
which they emigrated. 2. Of those, published in the countries 
conquered by them. 

Among the former, are those vers remarkable ancient compo- 
sitions noticed in our sixth Number, art. viii., called the Eddas 
and Sagas. The first, are mythic, or inytho-historical books ; 
the latter, are ancient traditionary histories, or romances in prose 
and verse, composed by, the Sckalds, and collected and reduced 
to writing, after the introduction of Christianity. Kach ol the 
Sagas relates the story of some distinguished king or family ol 
the heroic age,. In a style of perfect simplicity, and frequently 
of great beauty, in which metrical passages arc interspersed, lo 
aid the memory of those who were to recite them while they 
remained in tradition only. The Edda contains a great body ol 
fragmentary poetry, consisting of one hundred and fifty pas- 
sages, Selected from the hncient songs of eighty different Sckalds, 
and intended to illustrate the poetical use of figurative language 
and mythology. These fragments refir to many events purely 
historical ; and even where mythological persons figure in them 
— where the gods and the men of the heroic age are mingled to- 
gether — they reflect the image of ancient manners, customs, and 
religious feelings and prejudices. So also the mylhico-historical 
odes, which are published in the second volume of the Arna- 
Magnacan edition of the Edda Sirmvndur , throw great light 
upon the general history of the North, though they have not a 
very close connexion with 1 hat of the Normans in particular. 
The Sckalds also composed pieces of verst; in tin- form of bal- 
lads or romances, to celebrate the exploits of the illustrious fa- 
milies, under whose patronage and protection they lived, and 
adapted to interest and touch the feelings of their countrymen, 
by appealing to the great deeds of their heroic ancestors. When 
this race of Pagan bards began to disappear, with the pi ogress 
of civilization and Christianity , and the art of writing on paper 
was introduced, various collections of these songs were made in 
Iceland, where the knowledge of the ancient Scandinavian lan- 
guage has been constantly preserved and cultivated. So that 
though the early ages of the North have no historians , properly 
so called, yet the place ol the monkish chi omclers, by whom 
the history of the middle ages in other parts of lOurope has been 
generally written, is well supplied by poets, who, instead u! 
dwelling with tiresome minuteness upon dry and barren events, 
have presented a living picture of national* character and man- 
ners. Professor P. JO. INI filler, of Copenhagen, has suggested, 
that the very poetical cast of the Sa^as. i* itself an additional 
guarantee of their authenticity as histones. They are wiitten. 
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<ts we have already remarked, in prose and verse. “This blend- 
ing of prose and verse,” says Professor JM idler, “appears natu- 
rally to have occurred in the infancy of the art. It was only 
Mich striking incidents as seemed adapted to touch the heart, or 
excite the mind, that were versified ; the rest was left to oral re- 
citation or prose. Thus, the more traces wo find in a particular 
SV/«y/, of its primitive poetical form, the more ancient we con- 
"lude iL to he, and consequently the more nearly approximated 
to the age of whose history it treats.” Put the most ancient 
Sagas are confined to the narrow limits of the valley in which 
their scene is laid, and to the particular hero or family whose ex- 
ploits they celebrate. “It was. not,” says Professor Muller, “it 
'•vas not the political importance of an event which determined 
the bards to make if the subject of a song; they chose it for ef- 
fect. and selected that which most interested the feelings of their 
auditors, and at the same time best admitted of poetical orna- 
ment." These remarks are, however, exclusively applicable to 
the most anru nt Sagas. As to the more' modern, Ihey reScmble 
‘ h t on ides, or, what were called in the south of Europe, romans 
•n the middle ages. The}’ are in general family histories; but 
occasionally branch out, and connect themselves with the trans- 
actions of the lands and the seas of the North in the heroic age. 
For a long time, no distinction was made between these two 
lasses of tiaditions, and they were both regarded as furnishing 
■qually authentic materials for national history. Even Sulim, 
<o whom the history ol Denmark is so much indebted, seems to 
nave relied with nearly the same confidence upon one, as the 
■>ther kind ol Sagas. It is only recently, that 1 lit; true spirit of 
‘•nticism has been applied to those curious ancient compositions, 
files mas properly be divided into mythic, lomantic, and his- 
np'-ai : ir < biding, in the first class, those which retrace a faith- 
mi picture ol aieuenl manners, feelings, and prejudices; the sc- 
■' >! ul, those where the authors give full scope to their imagina- 
■ohs. and the third, flinM- which may be considered as authen- 
'ie 1 1 1 st ot ms Hut, one general remark made by Professor Mul- 
ti, r, is applicable to all of them, tiiaf the ancient poetry of the 
North. deal< more m reality, and Jess in fictitious invention, than 
hat of the South, lie explains this, by the well known fact, 
ii.it the history of the middle ages in the southern countries ol 
Europe, was written by ihe clergy : and the lay poets having 
miy the field of fiction left 1o them, could distinguish themselves 
as writeis iu no other wav, than by 7 giving a higher colouring to 
■he marvellous stories they 7 found ip, the monkish chronicles. In 
'he North, on the contrary, the Sckalds, who weiy attached to 
'he courts of kings,* and to the most distinguished families ol the 
ountry, were the depositaries ol its historical traditions, which 
t was their interest, as well as glory, faithfully to preserve 
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Among the illustrious families who fled to Iceland, from the ty- 
ranny of Harald the Fair-haired, king of Norway, in the ninth 
century, were the descendants of the Ynlinges, who had former- 
ly reigned in Sweden and Norway, and were supposed to have 
sprung from Odin. They naturally felt a pride in preserving the 
traditions respecting the exploits of the ancient Scandinavian 
kings, from whom they derived Iheir descent. Among these, 
was Are-Trodc, (the Wise,) who was the friend and fellow stu- 
dent of Saemund, the compiler of the poetical Kdila, and was 
born in Iceland, in the year l()f>7. .'/re, was the first Northern 

author who assigned fixed dates to events, by reference to any 
certain chronology. There are only a few fragments of his writ- 
ings remaining > from which, lmwevti, a very favourable opi- 
nion may he formed of his talents, as an historian, in comparison 
with his monkish cotemporaries on ihe continent. lie writes 
with the manly spirit of a free citizen and a patriot, uninfected by 
that grovelling superstition which then darkened the, face of Eu- 
rope. Snorro Sturleson, horn in Iceland, m 117f), made great 
use of the works of Are-Trodc. and of the ancient Sagas , in 
his history T of Norway, entitled Heimskriaglu. Professor Mid- 
ler, in his essay on the sources from whence Snorro derived in- 
materials, expresses the opinion, that this work is a mere com- 
pilation from the ancient Sagas, which Snorro arranged, cor- 
rected, and sometimes enlarged, fiom other sources, causing tin 
whole to be carefully transcribed in its pteseut form. Shorn 
seems to give some countenance to this opinion, by tin- niotle-l 
manner in which lie speaks in the commencement of the prei’ac 
to his work. “In this book,” says he, <k I have recorded, from 
the traditions of the wise men, the history of ancient etent*. 
and of the great deeds of the heroes who have reigned over the 
countries of the North. I have also inserted their genealogies, 
so far as they’ were known to me, and that, partly from the mo-’ 
ancient chronicles, where the kings, and other illustiious pei 
sons, have caused to he transcribed their lineages, and partly 
from the old songs and poems,’’ &c. The Sagas collected by Snor- 
ro arc still much admired by the Icelanders, the language being 
so little altered that the common peasants can read them. They 
cherish his memory with lively veneration, and point out tin 
small farm which he cultivated, with the fountain of hot water, 
at Reikholt, which he used as a hath, and which is still called 
Snorrotang. 

M. Depping justly attributes little or no weight to Saxo 
Gfammatieus, as an historical authority , for events long antece- 
dent to his own times, lie has gathered something from Adam 
of Bremen, who lived during the latter part of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and has left a geographical description of Denmark and 
Other Northern countries which he had visited, and also iron. 
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the great collection of Danish chronicles, entitled Scrip tores 
Rerum Danicarum. lie also does justice to the merit of Suhm, 
as a collector of materials for history, and, above all, to the il- 
lustrious scholars of Denmark of the present day, whoi by their 
laborious researches, and sound criticism, have recently thrown 
such a flood of light upon the antiquities of the North* 

As to the historians who have written in France upon the Nor- 
man invasions — it appears that the dukes of Normandy were- 
sufficiently disposed to patronise any attempt to emblazon the 
exploits of their heroic ancestors. Tine earliest chronicler who 
undertook this task, was Dudon, dean of Saint-Quentin, who 
lived about a century after the first establishment of the Nor- 
mans in the kingdom, anil who being received tin d treated with 
great attention at the court of duke Richard, wrote their history 
from Roilo, to the year .'MW. lfis style is prolix — his prose mix- 
ed with bad verses — he is lull of credulity and partiality, and 
describes the Pagan Normans, as mere freebooters, destitute of 
every redeeming quality in their character. William, a ntonk of 
.lumieges, who wrote in the same century, abridged the history 
of Dudon, and continued it down to the subjugation of England. 
I)}' William the Conqueror. Two piiests were encouraged by the 
kings of England, of the Norman line, in the twelfth century, 
to wnte the history of their dynasty. One of these was Robert 
Van*, canon of Caen, and one of the most ancient Anglo-Nor- 
man poets. Ills chronicle in rhyme, called the Homan du Ron , 
is a very curious literary monument. The first part relates to the 
advenlures of Roilo, the life of his son William, and a part of 
? he reign of duke Richard. In the second part, he continues the 
history of Normandy, down to the commencement of the reign 
■ if Henry I. In ihe third portion of his w r ork, which appears to 
have been intended as an introduction to this national chronicle, 
the poet d esc i dies the adventures of the first Norman chieftains 
who invaded France. He follows the chronicles of Dudon, and 
William oi .liimiige. hut endeavours to give, after his fashion, a 
poetical colouring to the events which he recounts. Only part 1 - 
of ibis poem have been published, but complete MSS. of it ex- 
ist in the libraries at Paris. That portion of it which relates to 
die Norman settlements in France, was published at Copenha- 
gen, by Mr, Bramsted, in 1817-18. The other priest, retained 
by Henry II., to write the history of the Normans, was Bene- 
dict de Samt-Manr. His chronicle contains -1(1,000 verses, and 
iS more difficult to he understood than that of Vaee, because hi- 
diction is less French, he haying Resided in that part o( Nor- 
mandy, where the ancient language of the North .was the long- 
est, preserved. A single MS. only of his work now exists, which 
is in the British museum. 

The received opinion, that all the barbarous nations by whom 
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the Roman empire was subverted, originally emigrated from the 
Scandinavian peninsula, is easily refuted by the consideration that 
these northern countries, with their slcnle^oil, frozen climate, 
and broken, mountainous surface, could never have sustained 
that superabundant population which this notion implies. It, 
with the present improved state of the arts of life, the three 
northern kingdoms do not contain .5,000,000 of inhabitants, how 
exaggerated must he those accounts, which represent the same 
territory as swarming with people 1 , in the hrst centuries <>( the 
Christian era, when it was almost eoveted with forests, and tin 
inhabitants lived principally by hunting and fishing. In lad. 
more recent and aceuiate investigation has shown, that one <•; 
these nations, add that not the least famous, the (Jnths, emi- 
grated /o, and no X from the countries north of the Baltic* then 
original seat being in the neighbourhood of the Black St a. But 
the Scandinavian origin of the Normans is incontestable. There 
has, indeed, been much doubt, whether thus national appellation 
should be routined to the maritime advenlureis who issued Iron. 
Norway, or whether it ought also to he extended to the native- 
of Denmark. But, if a common origin, language, and religion, 
constitutes one nation, all the people of Sweden, Denmark, Xdi 
way, and the adjacent islands, m that remote age 1 , inter be con 
sidcml as forming one family 01 race. RobeM \ are Ira- on-imth 
♦ xpiessed this, in his hound \ old versus. 

Man ci i Knt; K* is < i a). Vm< * 

II unit' ^ignifk in ri 
Justv tnsemhit A • t rth <t 1 /„/ 

KnsunbU* Sort t man. 

Cm c>t it u tar dr 'an fit on linn :• 

Do con \*ml it nuns as X>/t t aor. -- 
Xarntnnf so. lent t 4u upvi- • 

(bl let la (hint North sum n< , 

Kt m Roman/ cst apikt 
Xm nutndic tjue il unt popk\ 

(f jtnun tin Jht/t 

\ annus causes are enumerated l>y M. Depping, winch gaw. 
iNe to those predatory expeditions, by which tlie coasts of Kw 
roj»e were infested, during the decline of the empire founded b\ 
Charlemagne. Among these, was that rowing and predatory dis 
jiosition natural to all maritime nation"', in the infancy of civih 
zation. The occupation of a pirate, was considereil as honoui- 
able, in the heroic age of the North. The religion of Odin, sti 
mulated the thirst of blood and the desire of martial renown, hv 
promising the joys of paradise, as the reward of those who fell 
gloriously in battle. These motives, by which tlie Scandinavians 
were induced to quit their native seats, and -.o roam over the 
seas, were strengthened try an usage which early acquired tin- 
force of lau r , and under which a portion of tlie people w r ore pe- 
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riodically expelled by force from the country, as the increasing 
population pressed against the means of subsistence. Indeed, the 
yearly chronicles of Normandy speak of a custom prevailing in 
the North, by which the eldest son inherited his father's estate, 
and the younger sons were obliged to seek an establishment be- 
yond the seas. According to Robert Vaco, where a man had se- 
veral sons, it was determined by lot which of them should be 
his heir, anti the rest were obliged to emigrate. 

fVivturiu* fut jatlis lone toms 
I'.n 1 taniU'snarohc, outre p.ucns 
<|m:uu! lionniK a\oit plusois onfaiu, 

Kt il lf*s avoit noy’i/ gran/, 

I Am dos tils rotonuit par sort * , 

<lm cot '•on her a pres sa mort; 

I .t oil sur (pu le sort tornoit, 

1 ,*i autn tonv s’en aliut. 

IiuMtnt (hi Ron. 

It is remarkable, however, that none of the Sagas, or othei at. 
eient histories ot the North, make any mention of such a custom 
or Jaw. Still, it does not follow, that it may not. have existed. 
The laws were preserved by oral tradition only. They* were 
trained by the. people, in their public assemblies in the open air, 
the old nu n also pronounced judgment in the same public man 
ii< r, according to the approved customs of which, they possess- 
ed tin* traditions, which they handed down from generation to 
generation. None of these were reduced to writing, heioie tin 
thirteenth century. At this period, emigration had ceased, and 
consequently no mention is made of this manner of providing 
for younger sons, although the law oi primogeniture, as to the 
descent of real piopm’ty, was firmly established, at least in Nor- 
way . The Scandinavian nations were broken into petty slates, 
like the tribes of (Jieece in their heroic age, each of which had 
its chid or king, and all of whom were constantly engaged in 
deadly wars, the result of heieditary feuds. "These chieftains 
were at iiist elective, and by degrees became hereditary. Some- 
times the succession was divided, the younger sons retaining tlu 
title of kings, and becoming sea rovers: at others they agreed, 
when there were two sons, that they’ .should reign alternately for a 
limited per iod, one over the sea, and the other over the land, "Thus 
piracy became the fat ourite pursuit, and the most graceful accom- 
plishment of princes and nobles, and was surrounded with all 
the lustre of chivalry. The younger sons of the kings, and the 
Juris, who had no other inheritance but the ocean, naturally col- 
lected around their standards the y*)uth of the interior orders, 
who were equally destitute. Thus the flower of thtf nation was 
launched upon the waves, and the chiefs who followed this mode 
•of life, are designated in the Sagas by the appellation ot Sea- 
Kings, (Sea-Kongur. ) **And they are rightly named Sea- 
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Kings,” says the author of the Ynlingar-Sa^a, “who never 
seek shelter under a roof, and never drain, their drinking horn 
at a eottage fire.” 

It is easy to see, that all these circumstances combined, tend- 
ed to give the national character a strorig impulse to maritime 
enterprises, and to stimulate it by the desire of distinction and 
of wealth, which last was not to be gained by any honest and 
peaceful pursuit. Their religion bore the impress of a wild and 
audacious spirit, such as, according 1o tradition, marked the cha- 
racter of its founder. Odin is represented as a skilful navigator, 
and the patron of martial prowess. Hadding, a Norwegian king, 
and the pirate Ip'ser, had made a* joint expedition against a cer- 
tain chieftain who reigned on the banks of the Dwirta, by whom 
they were bravely repulsed. Hut the deity rescued Hadding, and 
carried him upon his celestial steed, Sfeipner , back to Norway 
Some of these, chieftains carried their audacity so far, as to defy 
the gods themselves. Thus we are told in the Sagas of two fa- 
mous heroes who never sacrificed to the deities. King Olauf, the 
Saint, ( demanded of one of them, who ottered to enter his ser- 
vice, of what religion he was? “My brother in arms and T,” 
said ti&uthakon to the king, “are neither Christians nor Pagans. 
We have no faith but in our arms, and on strength to vanquish 
our enemies, and these we have ever found sufficient.” So also 
in the Saga of Olauf Tryggveson, another of these heroes says: 
“1 have no faith in idols: I have encountered giants and evil 
spirits; they have never been able to prevail against me. 1 rely 
solely upon my strength and my courage.” 

Their national freedom contributed to swell this proud spirit, 
which was also fomented by the songs extemporized or recitrd 
by the Sckalds, in praise of martial renown, or the exploits of 
their ancestors. The chieftains were surrounded by Champions, 
(in Icelandic, Cappar; in Danish, h'rrmpe,) who were devoted 
to their fortunes, and dependent upon their favour for advance- 
ment These, heroes were sometimes taken with a sort of phien/y 
— a furor Mari is, produced by their excited imaginations dwell- 
ing upon the images of war and glory, — and perhaps increased by 
those potations, in which the people of tin: North, like other sa- 
vage tribes, indulged to great excess. When this phrenzy was 
upon them, these Orlandos committed the wildest extravagan- 
cies, attacked indiscriminately trionds and foes, and even waged 
war against inanimate natuie, the rocks and the trees. The lan- 
guage of the North had a particular term, appropriated to dis- 
tinguish the Champions who' were subject to this species of mad- 
ness. They Kerr: called Berserker , and the name recurs so fre- 
quently in the Sagas, that we must conclude that this disease 
prevailed generally among the pirates who passed their lives in 
•oving 4 he seas and fighting duels. Even the female sex did not 
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escape this general contagion of martial fury, and the love of wild 
and perilous adventure. Women of illustrious birth frequently 
became pirates, and £<5ved the seas. These Sea-Amazons were call- 
ed Skioldmseer, or “Virgins of the Shield.” The Si a mis are 
filled with traits of tl«;ir heroic bearing. In the Vulsun^u- 
Saga, we have the romantic laic of Alfhilda, daughter of Sigund, 
a king of the Ostrogoths, who was chaste, brave, and lair. She 
was always veiled, and lived in a secluded bower, where she 
was guarded by two Champions of extraordinary strength. Si- 
gund had proclaimed, that, whoever aspired to his daughter’s 
hand, must vanquish the two Champions, his own life to he the 
forfeit, if he failed in the perilous enterprise. Alf, a young Sea- 
King, who had already signalized himself by exploits, en- 
countered and slew the two Champions; hut Alfhilda herself 
was not disposed 1o surrender tamely. She boldly put to sea 
with her companions, all clothed in male attire, and armed for 
war. They fell in with a band of pirates, who, having just lost 
their chieftain, elected the iulicpid InAoine for his successor. 
She continued thus to rove the sea, at their head, until the wide- 
spread fame of her exploits came to the ear of Alf her suitor, 
who gave chare to her fleet, and pursued it into 1 he gulf of Fin- 
land. The brave Alfhilda gave battle. Alf boarded the ship of 
the princess, who made a gallant and obstinate resistance, until 
her helmet being cloven open by one of his Champions, dis- 
closed to their astonished view the fair face and lovely locks of 
his coy mistress, who, being thus vanquished by her magnani- 
mous lover, no longer refuses him the ‘hand he had sought, 
whilst his Champion espouses one of her companions. 

The neighbourhood of the sea, with the numerous friths and 
harbours by which the coasts were indented, all studded with 
islands, and the profusion of materials for ship-building, with 
which the shores and mountains of these Northern countries 
abounded, soon turned the attention of their inhabitants to the 
art of naval construction. But their first efforts in this art, did 
not surpass those of our North American Indians; and, even 
the fleets with which they invaded France, were composed of 
small canoes hollowed out from the trunks of trees, and so light 
as to he, carried on men’s shoulders, or dragged over the poit- 
age, from one river to another. They penetrated into the interior 
of the country, by sailing up the rivers, and, when the inhabit' 
ants opposed their progress by bridging the streams, the indefa- 
tigable invaders carried their batteaux higher up, or transported 
them across the land to another waiter course. Thus when the 
Normans sailed up the Seine, with their flotilla, ii^ 886, and be- 
sieged Paris, being repulsed in their attempt upon the capital, 
they dragged their boats ; cross the land to the \onne, where 
they again embarked, to lav waste the interior provinces. In 
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the subsequent progress of the art of ship-building, the size of 
their vessels was increased, and their equipments improved. The 
Sagas mention the various names of thos6, different vessels, as 
the Snekkar, or Serpent, — a long, light ship, with twenty banks 
of rowers; — the Draker , or Dragon, a very large vessel, — with 
the figure of a dragon or some other fantastic animal carved up- 
on its prow, and highly ornamented with painting and gilding, 
in which the Sea-Kings embarked, with their Champions and 
Berserker. According to the Saga ol Rolf-Krake, king oi Zea- 
land, the dragon Grimsnorlh, which this monarch had captured 
in a sea tight with a famous pirate, surpassed all other ships, as 
much as Rolf surpassed all other kings of the North. For the 
purpose of organizing the maritime forces of the country, the 
coasts of Scandinavia were divided into convenient districts, 
called llundnra, — each of which furnished a certain number of 
vessels, which were manned by a sort ot maritime conscription. 
This compulsory service was called Sceppvist , and if the king 
did no'L think fit in any particular year to equip a fleet for sea, 
an equivalent was exacted, similar to the Ship-Money, so famous 
in the constitutional history of Kngland. The fitting out a pi- 
ratical expedition annually, had become an inveterate usage in 
the Northern kingdoms, and the principal ground of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the Swedes against their king. St. Olauf, v r as 
his omission to make every year a predatory incursion against 
Finland, Esthonia, or Courland, according to the custom which 
had been observed from time immemorial. This custom is also 
referred to in the Anglo-Saxon laws, and the first constitution 
of Kthelied directs an expedition to he in readiness every year, 
immediately after Easter. The Swedish hundred of Westman- 
land, furnished two batleaux; another district contributed four, 
and Gothland equipped seven Serpents. 

The immense number of vessels that are mentioned as com- 
posing the Northern fleets, may he accounted for, by their di- 
minutive size. They were like the ships of the Greeks, in the 
time of the Trojan war. At the famous battle of liravalla, where, 
all the maritime forces of the North were assembled, there were 
thousands of vessels and batleaux engaged. This battle was fought 
about the year 735, on the coast of Scania, in consequence of a 
defiance between Ilarald Hyldetand, king of Zealand, and Si- 
gund-King, a Swedish prince, who endeavoured to dethrone his 
relative, Holland, king of Sweden. All the sea-kings and land- 
kings, chieftains and pirates of the North, rushed to this scene 
of glory, with their Gharqpions. and Berserker. Two of the 
most celebrated Skioldrnveer, or Virgins of the Shield, of that 
time, Hetha and Visina, brought a reinforcement to the king of 
Zealand, the one of a hundred Amazonians like herself, the 
other a troop of Svends, armed with long swords, and small 
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bucklers of an azure hue. All the tribes bordering on the Baltic, 
were represented in this great land and sea fight. The Sclavcs, the 
Livonians, and Saxqds, with a famous Frisian pirate named Ubbo, 
joined the party of Harald, who counted seventy-four Cham- 
pions. Sigund, his adversary, reckoned ninety-six, all of whom 
are immortalized in the, songs of the Sckalds, who were them- 
selves present, and actively engaged. The kings and champions 
disembarked, and fought’hand to hand on the shore. After a fu- 
rious and protracted contest, the Norwegian archers of Thcle- 
mark, who served in the ranks of the. Swedish prince, decided 
the fortune of the day. Harald perished, with fifteen other kings; 
and the poets who have painted this battle, not satisfied with the 
mortal agency by which the victory was obtained, have repre- 
sented Odin himself as taking part against the Danes. The he- 
roic llarnid, old, infirm, and blind, was seated upon his battle- 
car. Odin, who had been his protector, had formerly revealed 
to him the secret in the military art, by which the ranks of an 
enemy might be penetrated and brokcti, by an order of* battle, 
m till' form of a wedge or echellon. Ilarald learns from his cha- 
rioteer, that Sigund is turning against him this very tactio; and 
inAncdiatcly perceives that the day is lost, and that his chariot 
is guided by Odin himself. In vain does he supplicate the god 
of war to grant bun one more victory! The perfidious deity 
turns upon the venerable monarch, and despatches him with his 
war club. The body is soon covered with heaps of the slain, hut 
is discovered alter the battle, and graced with magnificent fune- 
ral obsequies. * 

ThV Normans made their first appearance upon the coasts ot 
France, before the extinction of the Merovingian rac“ of French 
kings. But they were at that time repulsed, and prevented from 
penetrating into the interior of the kingdom. The genius of 
('harlemagur effectually bridled the Northern invaders, but, un- 
der his degenerate successors, they laid waste the country with 
tire and sword. The civil war between the sons of Louis le l)e- 
bonnaire, and the fatal battle of Fontcnay, in which the flower 
of the French chivalry was destroyed, effectually broke the 
power of the* Carlovingian dynasty, and undermined the empire 
of the Franks. No effectual resistance was thenceforth opposed 
to the Pagan invaders. — 

)„a pent de Franco la flor f 

Kt ties barons tuit li plusor. 

Ainsi trouverent Paidis terre 

V uide ties gent, et bonne u conqucrre. 

* • Roman du Ron. 

They penetrated ifito the heart of the kingdom, by the great ri 
vers, the Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne. From the mouth 
of the latter, they equipped an expedition, which coasted along 
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the shores of (lie bay of Biscay, — touched at Lisbon, and, sail- 
ing south, ascended the Guadalquivir to Seville, where they came 
in contact with the Arab conquerors of Spdiji. The contrast be- 
tween these two races of fanatic barbarians, one issuing from 
the frozen regions of the North, the other from the burning 
sands of Africa, is one of the most striking pictures presented 
by history. But the sectaries of Odin prevailed over those of 
Mahomet, and they carried otf the prisoners and booty, which 
were the sole objects of their incursion They .subsequently pass- 
ed the outlet of the Mediterranean, which seemed to them an- 
other Baltic strait, and which is called in the Sagas Ntorna- 
S'tnid. If we are to confide implicitly in tlw monkish chroni- 
clers, their savage fury was mainly directed against the monas- 
teries and the clergy. They burnt the one, and slaughtered the 
other. But the poetical chronicles describe with touching sim- 
plicity t he sutleiings of die people in a desolated country, where 
the land no longer yielded rent to the lord, the fields and vine- 
yards Were laid waste, the peasantry scattered abroad, the high- 
ways deserted by pilgrim and merchant. At last, ('harles-le- 
Chauve was reduced to the humiliating necessity of purchasing 
a truce, by paying the invaders a tribute wrung lYmn his mise- 
rable subjects ; and the old poet Benedict de St. Manr, though 
lie wrote under the patronage ol tin Ifingli-Ji kings of the Nor- 
man line, e.loses the first book of his ebiouicie, wilt', indignant 
lamentations upon the degradation of the once proud and iiivm 
cible Franks, prostrate before 

T.a Ires pin-, on i!>k- gent 

(Jiti f'i'1 tl< -on/ k* in nutrient. 

These expeditions were not without their political effects up- 
on the Northern countries, from whence they were equipped. 
They weakened the power of the jk tty kings and chieftains, 
and enabled Gorm the Old to consolidate all the states of Den- 
mark into one monarchy, whilst llarald the Fair-haired van- 
quished the kings of Norway, and drove the discontented Juris 
into exile. Iceland was peopled with Norwegian emigrants, 
who established there a sort of fedeial republic; the grand coun- 
cil of which assembled, annually, on the elevated plain of the 
volcanic mountain of Tbingvalla, which was thence called Lag- 
berg , or Rock of the Law. Haraid sought lo extirpate piracy in 
the Northern Seas, and to reclaim his people from habits, which, 
however unfavourable to the progress of civilization, nourished 
the spirit of liberty and independence. Kollo, or as be is called 
in the language of Ihc Nofth, Ilrolf, or, Hrolfur. surnamed 
Gaunger-Krolf, or Rolf the Walker, was the, son of one of the 
most illustrious Jarlsof Norway, who traced his genealogy from 
the ancient kings of Sweden. Like many other of the Scandi- 
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navian youth of high birth, he had abandoned his family and 
home in early life, and roamed over the seas in search of plun- 
der and adventures. ’Among other practices connected with pi- 
racy, ITarald had prohibited, under the severest penalties, the 
Slrandhug, or imprcsspient of provisions, which the sea-rovers 
were in the habit of exercising, by seizing the cattle of the pea- 
santry. lleing taken in the fact, Kollo was, by a solemn sen- 
tence, banished for ever from his native country. The story is 
told as follows, in the Saga of Harald Uarfager: — 

“ Kognevald, Jarl of Mocre, was the, most intimate friend of 
king Harald, who held him in great esteem. He had married 
Ililldur, daughter of Rolf-Nejio; their sons were Ilrolf and 
Thorer. Kognevald had also oilier sons by his tqiicubincs ; one 
was called Ilallathur, another Einar, and the third Hoolanger. 
They had already grown up, whilst his legitimate children were 
yet in their infancy. Rolf was was a powerful / 7/iv’;/g, (pirate,) 
and was so stout that no horse could carry him. lie was there- 
lore obliged to go on foot, and thence was called Gaunger-Rol- 
'ur, (Kollo the Walker.) He cruised much in the Baltic sea. 

“One summer, returning from a cruise, he landed at Yigen, 
ui'fl there exercised the right of Slrandhug. King Harald, who 
was there, was greatly enraged, when he was informed of what 
had taken place, for he had strictly prohibited this practice in 
his territories. He caused a Thing, (council,) to be assembled, 
to banish Rolf from Norway. Hilldur, the mother of Rolf, as 
soon as she heard this, went to the king to intercede for Rolf, 
but Harald was inexorable. Hilldur then exclaimed to the 
king:*— 

“ A on n jert the name of Nefio from the country as an enemy. \h ! listen to 
tin- hrntliei" ot Manilla ' AV In do tins > It is dangerous to attack the wolf; hard- 
n mil In: spare the Hock of llilmir scattered abroad in the forest.”* 

“ Rolf the Walker passed the western seas, and came to the 
Sudar-riar, (the Hebrides,) and thence to Walland , (France,) 
where he carried on war, and acquired a great lordship, which 
lie planted with Normans, and which was afterwards called Nor- 
mandy. From his stock came the Jarls of Normandy ; his son, 
was William^ the father of Richard, who begot another Richard, 
father of Rollo long-sword, from whom came William the Bas- 
tard, king of Kngland. From this last, have descended all the 
other English kings.” 

In the course of his former fugitive and wandering life, Rollo 
had served both for and against Alfred in England ; and that po- 
litic prince, probably as much, for tjic sake of ridding himself ol 

troublesome an ally, as for the purpose of anuqying the ( ai- 

•This is 'supposed to be a \ erse of some Sokald, recited by Hilldur as apt 
f ■ cr purpose. 
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lovingians, had assisted Rollo in his first incursion into France, 
which took place before his final banishment from Norway. A 
remarkable dream, which a Christian had interpreted as a celes- 
tial vision, announcing to him the great things that awaited him 
in France, determined him to seek his fortune in that direction. 
In this dream, Rollo found himself afflicted with leprosy, on a 
high mountain, from which flowed a fountain of pure and limpid 
water. He plunged into the stream, and was purified. He per- 
ceived also, upon the mountain, a flock of birds, who bathed in 
the same fountain, and flew away 1o make their nests. The Chris- 
tian informed him that the leprosy typified Sin. — the mountain the 
Church, — and the fountain of water, that Baptism by which he 
must he regenerated, after which he should establish himself in 
France, with his companions in arms, who were figured by the 
birds. But this prophetic vision was not realized until twenty 
years afterwards. His first expedition to the French coast was 
fruitful only of plunder, with which lie returned to Kngland, 
and thence to Norway. 'After his final relegation from his native 
country, by Haraid, he collected a band of l^ikings and military 
adventurers, with which that age abounded, and took possession 
of Rouen, with the avowed determination to plant himself ffer- 
manently with his followers in Neustria. From this position, he 
made continual incursions-inlo the interior. Charles the Simple 
being unable to make any effectual resistance against these attacks, 
was at last obliged to yield to the importunities of bis people, 
and cede to the Normans the territory they had conquered, in 
order to preserve the’ rest of his dominions from continual de- 
vastation. — 


Li tvesques tic France, et li bon ordond, 

Li baron et li conte, li vid ct li puisne, 

Virent b gcntil reg *ne a grant honte atonic — 

Au roiz C hall oii-le- Simple en out meici end ■ 

Q,uM prenge conroi de la Fhristientd, 

Vo lent los rnonstiers ars, ct le people tud, 

Par dejfaulc de roiz ti par sa fxcbleie , 

i)es Normanz et de Hon qui le regne out gastd, 

Voient lor fclonnie, voient lor crualtd f 
De Hleiz a Saint -Liz n’a un arpent dc bid * 

Marchant n’osent en vigne laborer, lie en prd ; 

Se cette chose dure, moult auront grant chiertd ; 

Ja tant Qomme guerre soil, n’en auront gran plcntc \ 

Fasse pais as Norman/ *, trop a cost mal tlure. 

Human du Ron . 

The prose chronicles confirm Ihc fact of these representations, 
made to Charles by his prelates and barons, to which the king 
replied: — “You should have aided me with your council and 
your arms fo expel the Normans ; what could I do alone against 
so many enemies ?” 
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Que pent faire un soul bomme, et que pent espKutici, 

Si li Iiommc li faillent qui li iloivent aidier ? 

IJonne gent fajjt roi fort, et cil fait estre tier. 

. Unman du Ron. 

The feudal anarchy, and the usurpations of the clergy and great 
vassals of the crown, had so weakened the power and diminish- 
ed the revenues of the Carlovingian kings, that they were hard- 
ly able to defend themselves against their domestic enemies, much 
less to repel a foreign invader. Charles, accordingly, ceded Neus- 
tria to Hollo, in 911, with his natural daughter Gisele in marri- 
age, upon condition that he should become a Christian and do 
homage for his dutchy. His example was followed by his princi- 
pal companions in arms, who abjured the errors of Paganism, 
were baptised, and they with their chiefs were soon distinguished 
for their profuse liberality and blind obedience to that clergy 
they had plundered and massacred. Rollo established in his 
dutchy a feudal aristocracy 7 , or rather, it grew out of the peculiar 
circumstances under which the province was acquired to\d set- 
tled, as naturally as a republican form of government arose in 
Iceland, under different circumstances. M. Ilouard, a n\odern 
Norman lawyer, distinguished for his extensive knowledge of the 
legal antiquities of his country, concludes that the first dukes of 
Normandy adopted the ancient customary law of the Franks, 
which they found already established in the country. In fact, the 
(i rami Coutumier y which is the earliest monument of Norman 
legislation now extant, expressly" states, that duke Rollo, having 
become sovereign of Neustria, recorded , *i. e. collected the an- 
cient Customs of the country, and where any difficulty or doubt 
occurred in ascertaining these, he consulted u avec moults saiges 
homines par qui la verite etoit sue, sur ce qui toujours avoit 6te 
diet et faict.” — Hut, us M. Dcpping observes, the custom of 
Normandy has many analogies with the ancient Scandina- 
vian and Anglo-Saxon laws, and these different people have bor- 
rowed so much from each other, and were so often blended and 
confounded together in their various wars and emigrations, that 
it is difficult to distinguish with accuracy", the origin of their dif- 
ferent institutions. The perfect security afforded by the admira- 
ble system of police, established by Alfred, in England, is also 
attributed to the legislation of Rollo, duke of Normandy’, — 
Frode, king of Denmark, — and Brian, one of the petty kings of 
Ireland : — the chronicles of every one of these countries, repeat- 
ing with some variations, the story of the bracelets, or purse of 
gold, suspended by the road side. The natural conclusion seems 
to be, that the incident never In fact happened in either country, 
but is merely 7 a poetical mode of expressing the public security" 
enjoyed under the firm and impartial administration of justice by 
these princes. This was maintained in Normandy by the institu 
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tion of the Clameur de Haro, under which the inhabitants of 
every hundred were made responsible for robberies and other 
crimes committed within its limits, as in the- Anglo-Saxon legis- 
lation. 

The subsequent incursions of the Northern adventurers into 
France, under Harald Blaatand the son of Gorm the Old, and un- 
der Olauf Tryggveson, are detailed at large, by M. Depping. — 
The Normans soon became undistinguishably blended with the 
Franks and other conquered nations. They adopted the laws, re- 
ligion, and manners, of the people they had vanquished, and almost 
every vestige of their Scandinavian origin, was obliterated in the 
time of William the Conqueror. -The pagan religion and lan- 
guage lingered‘fn the rural districts, and a certain Norman count 
of the province of Cofentin, who came to the court of Sicily dur- 
ing the eleventh century, was obliged to apologise for not being 
able to speak French. But at Rouen, which was the ducal capi- 
tal, the French language was firmly established, and William 
carried’ it with him into England, as the language of the court 
and the law. The remarkable tapestry which adorns the walls 
of the cathedral of Bayeux, worked by a princess Mathilda, 
(either the wife of William, or the empress of that name, daugh- 
ter of Henry I.), the subject of which, is the conquest of Eng- 
land, is the most ancient monument, descriptive of the Norman 
costume and armour. They are the same with the Danish arms and 
costumes represented in the miniatures of an illuminated missal 
of the reign of Canute the Great, preserved in the British mu- 
seum. They are also similar to those which were worn and used 
by all the nations of Europe, during the middle ages. The Nor- 
mans caught the spirit of chivalry from the nations of the South, 
rather than imparted it to the latter, although there was certain- 
ly a tendency in the manners and institutions of the North, to- 
wards chivalry and the feudal system. The song which Taillefer, 
the tronvt-re or bard of William the Conqueror, chaunted at the 
battle of Hastings, was that of Roland, and not a national ode ol 
the Sckalds. But, as with their laws, so w'ith their literature, all 
the Scandinavian, Gothic, and German tribes, mutually borrow- 
ed and received so much from each other, and their manners 
and social condition bore so strong a resemblance, in many points 
approaching to identity, that it is difficult to appropriate distinct- 
ly to each nation the original fruits of its own inventive genius 
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Art. V . — The History of Home, hy 11. G. Niebuhr. Trans- 
lated hy Julius Charles Hare, M. A. and Conno’p Tiiirl- 
wall, M. A., Fellows of Trinity College , Cambridge. The 
first volume, pp. 5.56. Cambridge : 1828. 

Of all the nations that* at successive periods held the empire 
of the civilized earth, we are under the most direel obligations 
to :ho Roman people. If their conquests were conducted upon 
the erroneous belief, that wealth is the product of victory, and 
that to lay waste the surface of the earth, will create riches, wc 
must still admit the wisdom of the principles by*which they con- 
verted the inhabitants of the conquered provinces, first into use- 
ful servants, then into brave and faithful allies, and finally, into 
fellow-citizens. Thus, although their successes were often at- 
tended with circumstances of great cruelty, and accompanied by 
much individual suffering, t hey finally* ameliorated the ‘general 
condition of ihe subject nations. Hy the prevalence of Roman 
arms, one uniform system of laws and civil policy was spread 
'broughout the whole of Southern Europe. One ianguage pre- 
vailed, at least as that of fashion and judicial process, throligh all 
their dominions. These laws still rule the greater part of Eu- 
rope : this language still forms the key to the spoken tongues 
of the south of that continent. But few years have elapsed since 
Latin ceased to be the general medium of communication be- 
tween all who pretended to learning; itsfill furnishes its majes- 
tic tones to the rites of the Catholic Church ; and so thorough- 
ly is the print of Roman government impressed upon civilized 
Europe, that we offend not against probability in assuming, as a 
key to the darkest of prophecies, the fact, that the Roman em- 
pire is still in being, although subdivided among many heads. 

Of the language, the arts, and the literature of the Romans, 
we therefore know more than we do of those of any other an- 
cient nation. If the latter be far less extensive than that of the 
Greeks, and in most of its authors rather imitative than origi- 
nal, it still possesses high claims to our attention. It has for 
ages formed the grand and principal means of exercising the 
minds of youth, ami preparing them not merely for literary pur- 
suits, but for all the purposes of an active life. It is not our pur- 
pose here to enter into a discussion in respect to the propriety 
of devoting so great a part of the years of education, to the stu- 
dy of the Latin language. It is sufficient to say, that we are our- 
selves convinced of the wisdo*m of that system, which makes a 
thorough knowledge of this tongue a part of liberal education. 
Nay more, we would make the rudiments at least, of Latin, a 
part of all education, as is practised in the common schools of 
. VOL- iv.— no. 8. -17 
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Scotland and Switzerland, and would deprecate that si i or) -sight • 
ed policy which draws a line between the schools supported by 
public appropriations, and those deriving tlnur income from pri- 
vate patronage, bv the exclusion of Latin from the tormer. 

Of the later conquests of the Romans, of their civil wars, 
their factions, their systems of laws and of religion, satisfactory 
accounts have reached us; but it is otherwise, when we inquire 
into the origin, of that discipline: before winch, barbarian myri- 
ads, and Greek phalanges, alike gave way ; of that form of go- 
vernment, so nicely balanced in all its parts; of those wise laws, 
that still rule, not from their authority, but in virtue of the sound 
reason on which they are based ; of that religion, which retained 
stronger traces of the primeval tradition, than any other of anti- 
quity, and which, although it ended in the adoption of the dei- 
ties of all the nations subdued by the Roman legions, seems, in 
its earliest form, to have deviated but little from the belief of a 
single and all-powerful God. Such, at least, is the impression 
we have derived, from an attentive view of the first shape of the. 
religion of the Romans, before il borrowed the elegant fables of 
Greek poetry, or was debased by the adoption of Phrygian 01 
Egyptian idolatry. The origin of Rome, of its people, its lavs, 
its government, and its religion, are hidden from us in the mazes 
of a fable. Who is there, that can believe in the divine descent 
of the Alban kings? — the wolf-fed nurslings, sons of a god and 
a vestal? — the unrevenged rape of the virgins of a powerful 
people, by a handful of robbers? not to mention the many pal- 
pable absurdities that the less important events carry upon their 
very lace. The origin of nations, is, in truth, rarely to lx dis- 
covered from their own annals or records. Records are not kept, 
until a necessity for them has become manifest from experience; 
annals are not written, until tradition has become so far uncer- 
tain, that it cannot he relied upon ; oblivion of the best materi- 
als, whence annals might he compiled, is the usual precursor of 
their composition : and the annalist will be compelled to trust to 
vague recollections, to scanty traditions, or to search inscribed 
monuments, or written documents, intended as memorials of par- 
ticular events, or of distinguished persons, but unlit to form a re- 
gular series of historic narrative. Rome is not the only important 
city, the history of whose foundation is fabulous. 

It is a weakness to which all mankind are subject, to pride 
themselves upon an honourable and lofty origin. Even in our 
republican and democratic country, we find a pride of birth, 
hanging about the families who can trace an undoubted descent 
from names celebrated in the annals, or ennobled in the peerages 
of Europe. And where individual honours no longer attach, 
states and communities feci the same influence — exult in the en- 
durance and patient fortitude of the pilgrims, or boast the gal- 
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lantry ol‘ the younger sons of good houses who founded Virgi- 
nia; we even recollect the humbler manifestation of the same 
feeling, in a few families of a race shut out by their physical cha- 
racteristics, from the higher privileges of freemen, but which 
could boast that their* ancestors had never borne the badge of 
slavery, but were recruited as soldiers for the wars of Brazil, 
by princes of the house pf Nassau. 

In nations where honourable descent confers immunities and 
privileges, these feelings, founded, no doubt, in instinctive venera- 
tion for paternal authority, are rendered more intense by cus- 
tom and law, but in none are they absolutely Wanting. In the 
absence of positive knowledge, they would lead to invention. 
Among the more ancient nations, the same prifieiple caused the 
deification of their founders; and newer colonies, so soon as they 
began to inquire into their own origin, would scorn to be out- 
done in the honours of a divine original, and would engraft upon 
the vague traditions of their real descent, the fables and legends 
of an older mythology. 8 * 

This combination of truth with fiction was rendered more 
eajjv, from the want of those means by which hislory is render- 
ed preoi <\ Written language, although a very ancient inven- 
tion, existed many ages before it was adopted for general use. 
Even where ii was understood and practised, it did not super- 
sede the use of traditions, arranged in that metrical form, by 
which the ear could be an aid to the memory. Striking figures and 
images, the interposition of supernatural agencj , and the exalt 
at ion, of the principal personages beyond* the scale of ordinary 
life, would add to the interest of poetic narrative, and increase 
the reputation and popularity of the narrator. Hence, in all na- 
tions, the earlier histories, whether actually written, or only 
conveyed by oral communication, are couched in poetic diction. 
But, in the more early nations, they were never committed to 
writing. The characters which convey to the sight the impres- 
sion of sounds, were originally of a form unfit to be rapidly and 
conveniently traced. Images of physical objects, they required 
the aid of the arts of design to render them intelligible, and the 
labour of tracing them would have been considered as wasted 
upon perishable materials. Various and diverse in their forms for 
every single sound, they became susceptible of an elegance of ex- 
pression that would entitle them to a close and laborious study, in 
order to combine them in the mode best adapted to illustrate the 
subjects they were applied to commemorate. In their first seat 
°f Egypt, then, we find them. applied in the form of sculptures 
of the greatest elegance, upon materials the most lasting ; but 
the information tliey convey, bears no proportion in its value 
to the labour of thought required in their poetic arrangement, 
or the waste of the means of art lavished upon their delineation. 
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The discovery of substances upon which the simple labour oi 
conception was capable of conveying the same ideas, as surely 
as when all the skill of the painter and sculptor was brought in- 
to action', on harder and more costly materials, led to the multi- 
plication of written documents. The step to the substitution oi 
a few spirited traces for correct and finished outlines, would be 
the next in order, and the convenience that was found in con- 
veying by such written documents intelligence of vai ions kinds 
to distant places, would naturally lead to the substitution of con- 
ventional characters bearing a fancied but distant resemblance to 
the original physical object, and to the restriction of these cha- 
racters to the smallest possible nu,mber. Such no doubt was the 
source of alphabetic writing. The discoveries of ( 'hampollion 
have traced it to its primitive lorm in the Hieroglyphics of 
Egypt ; and the link is supplied by the Hebrew alphabet, by 
which to connect it with the writing of modern Europe. In that 
alphabet, we still find the letters distinguished by the names o! 
physical objects, whose first articulation is that which is expiess 
ed by the letter. The system is identical in principle with that 
of Egypt, but is applied to a different language. From a dialect 
cognate to that of the Hebrews, the Phenician, the Greeks < de- 
rived their letters both in form and in name, but the latter reaped 
to be signiiicant in the mouths of a nation of wholly distinct 
origin, and hence in the transfer of the Greek alphabet to the 
other nations of Europe, while the form remained with no far- 
ther modifications than will permit the descent to be distinctly 
traced, the name ceased to be employed, and settled into ihc 
simplest combination of vowels and consonants that will enable 
the power of the lett< i to be distinctly articulated. Such at 
least are the present names of nearly all the letters used by the 
nations of modern Europe. 

Even after writing became thus decidedly' alphabetic, the 
iorms of the letters remained such as to prevent them from be- 
ing used in the rapid manner that they are at present. Nothing 
would appear more inconvenient to men ol business at the pre- 
sent day, than the still and formal writing of the Greeks and 
Romans. Nor was it possible to introduce a mure rapid method, 
until after the invention of printing, when no inconvenience 
could arise from the use of a rapid and flowing character in ma- 
nuscript, along W'ith another more precise and distinctly defined 
for the publication of books. We therefore find that the busi- 
ness character of modern times dates no farther back than the 
introduction of printing. 

Commerce, among the ancients, did not however need the mul- 
tiplied written records that its vast extension and increased com- 
plication demand at the present day. The system of credit was 
almost unknown, and commercial transactions were limited to 
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simple and direct barter. If however the good faith of the pur- 
chaser was ever relied upon, the rude method of tallies served all 
the purposes of a merfiorandum. A plausible wriler has lately at- 
tempted to account for the diffusion of alphabetic writing, and 
even to ascribe its invention to the merchants of Phenicia. Wo 
cannot however admit that this would have been a natural mode 
of conveying this valuable discovery. Phenician colonies would 
indeed carry this art along with them, as well as such others a* 
would be necessary to their existence, and might have commu- 
nicated them to the surrounding barbarians; but, as in modern 
times, this, because least obvious in its value, would probably 
he the last they would have been called upon to impart. Our 
own country perhaps furnishes the best, practical method of 
judging of the chance of letters being introduced by mere tra- 
ders among their customers. Two centuries have elapsed since 
our traders, beeping written accounts, have been in the practice 
of daily traffic with the Indians, and yet that people has never 
yet become sensible of the want of sue ft a method of retarding 
(lie terms of their contracts. So far then from being inclined to 
aeuuiesce in the opinion that the necessities of commerce vithei 
ieu to the invention, or caused the diffusion of alphabetic writ- 
ing, we are fully satisfied that commerce was one of the ver3' 
last of the arts to which it was applied. 

Even when formal histories superseded the poetic rhapsodies 
that were the earliest form in which traditions were conveyed, 
the expense of manuscripts, and the scarcity of persons capable 
of reading them, compelled the authors t<f publish them, not by 
the multiplication of copies, but by reciting or reading them to 
an assembled multitude. In this wa\* the Father of profane his- 
tory communicated his work to the states of (f recce collected 
for the celebration of the Olympic games. 

Before the history of Herodotus becomes authentic, all the 
annals of the ancient heathen world are involved in darkness and 
fable, and that part to which credit can he given, reaches to a com- 
paratively short distance from the date at which he wrote. It 
such he the state of the history of nations, the earliest 111 civili- 
zation, we have far less to expect from the annals of one so late 
111 its admission to the rank of a polished people, as the Roman. 

But even had the Romans possessed records of tlicir earlier 
limes, we find that one ;era of their history was attended by a 
catastrophe, in which by far the greater part must have perish- 
ed. We reler to the destruction of the city by the Hauls, in the 
th roe hundred and six! v -fourth year alter the usually received date 
of its foundation, and three hundred and ninety years before the 
Christian ara. li\* this disaster, the whole accumulated riches ol 
cent tines, of prosperity perished. Temples, buildings both private 
and public, monuments of every description, the records of tin 
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nation, and of individuals, the hooks of the pontiffs, all shared iu 
the general disaster. Of this we have the most abundant evidence, 
in the confession of the very authors whom we are now accustom- 
ed to quote, as the authentic historians of the antecedent times. 

The passage in the sixth chapter of the sixth book of Livy, is 
express in stating that nearly all perished. Such is the unques- 
tioned meaning of the word plenty ue, although we have seen 
an attempt to limit its meaning to “many,” or “a large num- 
ber.''’ The capitoJ, the only part of Rome that escaped the ge- 
neral devastation, had not been previously the only or even 
principal receptacle of the public documents, as is evident from 
the necessity of seeking, after the departure of the Hauls, for 
treaties and lawk 

“Imprimis fVrdera ac leges (erant autem e:eduodeeim tabula’, 
et qua'dutn regia* leges) conquiri qua? eompararent jusserunt • 
alia ex i is edita etiam in vulgus : qua* autem ad sacra pertinebant, 
a pontilicibus maximo, ut religione ohstrictos haherent multilu 
dinis ahimos, suppressa."’ Tit. Lit'. Lib. (>. cap. i. 

That documents existed in later times, purporting to he the re- 
cords of the kings and consuls, prior to the Bailie invasion, is evi- 
dent from various passages in the ancient writers. But the ir au- 
thenticity is liable to much question, nay, we have direct testi- 
mony that they were considered as forgeries. 

“A certain writer, however, named Olodius, in his emenda- 
tions of chronology,* affirms that the ancient archives were de- 
stroyed when Rome was sacked by the Balds ; and that those 
now shown as sueh,t Were forged in favour of those who were 
anxious to stretch their lineage tar hack, and deduce it from the 
most illustrious houses. *’ Plutarch's- ,\ i/tj/a, in. Longhorne's 
translation. 

A stronger proof, that these documents arc not genuine, ap- 
pears in the fact, that, when they arc referred to, no notice is 
taken of the difficulty of understanding them, growing out of the. 
obsoleteness of the language, a difficulty which is most strongly 
( xpressed by the author, who gives us the only authentic tran- 
script of the most important of the genuine documents. This re- 
cord is, indeed, as we shall have occasion to mention, in direct 
contradiction to the histories of Livy and Dionysius, which 
could not have been the case had they been drawn from othci 
-ources of equal age and authenticity. 

In the ancient authors, we find direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of no more than a very few monuments saved from this ge- 
neral wreck. We shall therefore pot fear to weary our readers 
by giving a list of them, particularly as it may he done very suc- 
• : nctlv in the words of Horace. 

* A ./+ XZ 6Vr * v in original. 

* * 'nth** t in thf oniyim 1 
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“ Sip Faiutoi vttcruni, lit Uibtilas peccnre vetanWs, 
l^tias biscjiiinquc vin sanxeruut, fcrdera regum 
Yd Gabus, vcl cum rigiclis jequata Sab inis, 

Pontificum Ltbros, annosa volumina vatum 

Lib, 2. Kpht . I. r 2c> * 

This list, tallies exactly with that in the passage we have 
quoted from Livy, differing merely in its particularizing two 
treaties, instead of expressing them in general terms. Besides 
these treaties mentioned "by Horace, one with Gabii, the othei 
with the Sabines, Livy mentions one with the inhabitants of Ar- 
dea, I'liny quotes an article of one with JPorsenna, and Polybius 
gives us an entire translation of one of great importance, made 
immediately after the expulsion of the kings with the govern- 
ment of Carthage. The last two, give us a vicw.of the history 
of the times, entirely different from any we would derive from 
the historians. The condition of the article in the treaty with 
Porsenna, is, that the Romans shall employ iron for no other pur- 
pose but that of agriculture ; a condition which we cannot suppose 
to have been imposed upon any but a conquered peoplo, who 
had place'll their arms and their persons at the disposal of the 
victor. No other historian but Tacitus, uses even an expression 
which can denote such a terrible humiliation, and yet no doubt can 
be entertained by those who sift the truth from the mass of* false- 
hood in which it is involved, that the Romans were not only sub- 
dued and rendered tributary, but that one third part of then 
tribes passed back to the state whence their territory had origin- 
ally been severed by the force of arms. Rome owed the restora- 
tion of its independence, neither to the magnanimity of its con- 
pieroi*, nor the prowess of its own citizens, but to the defeat ot 
the army of Porsenna, when in pursuit of new conquests. 

The treaty with Carthage, is a most remarkable document. It 
is dated in the consulship of Hor.itius and Brutus, who, accord- 
ing to the historians, were never colleagues; it shows us the Ro- 
mans m the character of a commercial and maritime people, a light 
m which no historian has placed them ; it gives the Carthaginians 
possession of a part of Sicily, eighty 7 years before the date as- 
signed by Livy for their first entrance into that island ; and it 
delines, with great, distinctness, the existing limits of the Ro- 
man sway, including cities that were for many years independent 
and hostile, according to both Livy and Dionysius. 

The argument in respect to the annals, is thus stated by Nie- 
buhr : — 

“ 1 :ini now come to the question so often raised, as to tlic genuineness and 
credibility of the original annals ; a question, the discussion of which has now 
been placed on a firm ground, such a 'tour pAdecessors wanted, by the fortunate 
discoveries which have enriched philology in our days. * 

“ According to a well known custom, manifestly derived from very ancient 
limes, the thief pontiff wrote on a whited tabic, the events of the year, pro- 
digies, eclipses, a pestilence, a scarcity, campaigns, triumphs, the deaths ot il- 
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lustrious men , in a wonl, what I .ivy brings together at the end of the tent!* 
book, and in such as remain of the following ones, mostly when closing the his- 
ton of a year, in the plainest terms, and with the utmost brevity; so dry that 
nothing could be more jejune: this table was then set up in the pontiff's 
house .* the annals of the several years wen afterwards collected in books, f This 
custom obtained until the pontificate of I\ Muniuis, and the times of the C.rach- 
chi ; when it ceased, because a literature had now been formed, and, perhaps, 
because the composing’ such chronicles, seemed too much below the dignity oi 
the chief pontiff. 

“ Now, 1 grant, that Antonins, in Cicero, says, that this custom had subsisted 
from the beginning of the Roman state; hut it does not follow from this, that 
Cicero meant that the annals m the possession of the Roman historians, who did 
not begin to write until so late,, reached thus far back. Those of the earlier tunes 
may have perished ; which J/ny, and other ancient writers, w ithout specific men*' 
t ion of the Armales Maximi, state as having happened at the destruction of the 
city by the (hulls - and certainly tins fate" may ha\e easily befallen them at that 
tune; as the tahl«s* perhaps w ere not \et transferred into hooks, and it jk sir!! 
less likely that transcripts of such books should be in existence ; be sides, they 
may not Ime been presen ed in the Capitol, when the dm f pontjfl did not re- 
side, and w here he had no occasion to keep his archives, like the duumvirs ot 
the Sibylline books. 

“ I think we may now consider it as certain, that those* annals really im*t w uf 
such a f» te at that time, and that they were replaced In new ones. Cicero say s, 
that tin; earliest eclipse of the sun mentioned in the Annules Mu\iim, as himng 
been observed, fell on the nones ot June, about tin year dM) C C . tin tailic' 
cclipsos were calculated backward from it, unto that during winch Romulus wa e 
carried up to heaven . 4 A fragment of Cato informs us, that eclipses of the Vum 
and Moon belonged essentially to the contents of the pontifical annals, and flu 
fact of their Inning been computed backwards, agrees with this statement, ami 
show’s an attempt to replace the loss of the actual observations * the same has 
been done in the Chinese chromcks, for the times of winch the annals arc said 
to have existed but to have been destroyed ” 

Enough has, we think, been said, to show that the histories ol 
Rome, usually received as genuine, are at least liable to suspi- 
cion, and that Niebuhr is justified in his attempt to derive a 
more accurate knowledge, in relation to the more early periods, 
from the collation of other authorities, and the application of the 
rules of criticism, to the works of these historians themselves. 

We cannot but think lie has been very successful in showing 
that the foundation of the earlier portions of the history, is not 
to be sought in documents, but in traditionary poems, which have 
been deprived of their beauty of imagery, and force of expression, 
without being for that reason, rendered more consistent with the 
truth. That much may have had a foundation in real events, or 
have been adopted to explain mythically, existing circumstances, 
cannot be doubted ; but while the slight and insufficient web is 
true, it is concealed and embellished by a tissue of brilliant po- 
etical fiction. 

On this head, our author thus argues : — 

“These lays are much older than Ennius, who moulded them into licxame 
ters, and found matter in them for three hooks of his poem , Ennius, who sc"- 

* Cicero do leg. 1, 2. 

f Cicero dc Oral. 11, 12. 

•; Cicero de Rep 1. 16 
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onslv believed himself to be the first poet of Home, because he shut his eyes 
vgainst the old native poetry, and tried successfully to suppress it. Of that poe- 
try and of its destruction, V shall speak elsewhere : here, onl\ one further remark 
.s needful. Ancient as the original materials of the written lays were, the form in 
which they were handed down, and a great part of their contents, seem to have 
J If the pontifical annals adulterated histc * " 


Mini vty 1 (imi'i, /inuua, «uiw lm.i \nn, ak m vino spirit; all the favourite kings 

befriend freedom ; the patricians appear in a horrible and detestable light, as ac- 
complices in the murder of Si r\ ins ; next to the holy Numa, Servius is the most 
e\ce J, 'mt king; Lain Cecilia, llit^ Homan w ife of tlfe elder Tarquin, is a plebeian, a 
kinswoman of the Metelh ; the founder of the republic and Mucius Scatvola arc 
plebeians ; among the other party, tin* only noble characters are the Valcrii and 
I loratii, houses friendly to the commons. Hence I shoulJ # be inclined not to 
date these poems, m the form in which we know their contents, before the re- 
toration of the city after the Calhc disaster, at the earliest. This is also indicated 
by the consulting of the Pythian oracle. The story of the instructions sent by the 
last king to fiis son, to get i id of the principal men of Calm, is a Creek tale in 
Inodotus ; so likewise \\ e find the stratagem of Zopyrus repeated; vve must 
die re fore suppose some knowledge of Creek legends, though not necessarily of 
Hi rndolus himself. 1 ’ 

« * * * » 

Pietwer n the complete!} poetical age, which stands in a relation to .history 
altogether inutinn.d, and the purely historical age, there intervenes in all nations 
1 mi\ed :ige, which may he called the mythico-liistoncal. It has no precise limits* 
•ml it leaches to the point where cotemporary histoiy begins ; and its character 
;s the more strong!} marked, the richti the nation has been in heroic lays; and 
du less later writers, neglecting those songs, and without calling up in their 
limds am distinct image of the past, ha\e filled up the void in its history from 
monunu nts and authentic documents, lienee, in the history of the middle ages, we 
litul such a character in the North and in Spain; w hereas during the same period, 
•!u lesion of countries, which, like Italy, possess no historical lays, scarcely con- 
. .in .1 tv^ce of it. Among the (n ecks, the Persian war still displays the character 
■ )( a free t picul narrative ; m earlier times, almost every thing that i s stirring and at- 
n.utiM in their story is poetry. In Roman history, the range of pure fiction docs 
imi 1 each much lower; although from time to time, it appears again, evendown to 
die fifth cumin the di^easi which preys on this lustor}, until the war of Pjt- 
dim, w studied alteration, This is sheer corruption . the poetical story is some- 
thing oilier, but it is also something better than pure history, on the field of which 
\r onl} find again what w caries and troubles us m life. The relation of such po- 

* tic d Instory to mythology, i^ that the former must have a historical foundation; 
'hat it borrows it*> matemls mainl) from history us transmitted in free narrative ; 
a lull* the latter takes them from religion and poems on a larger scale, and does 
not give itself* out to be a possible history of the common order of things in the 
w 01 M ; although, so long as it confines itself to the earth, it can have no other 
heutre. To the latter kind, for instance, belong Hercules, Romulus, and Sieg- 

Mif d, to the former, Anstomenes, l.rutus, and the (’id.” 

Our author thus speaks of the sources whence he supposes the 
histories of Livy and Dionysius were derived. 

The poems, out of w lucii what we call the history of the Roman kings was re- 
solved into a prose narrative, were different from the neat' u in form, and of great 
extent, consisting partly of lays ifnitod intuit uniform whole, partly of such as 
arc detached, and without any necessary connexion. The history of Romulus 
o an epopee by itself: bn Numa there can lia\e been only short lays. 1 ullus, 
die stoiy of the Horatii, and of tlie destruction of Alba, form an epic w’hole, 

* nke the poem on Romulus : indeed, here* Livy has preserved a fragment of the 
norm entire, in the old Roman verse. On the other hand, what is related of 

(01.. IV. NO. iS. ds 
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Ancus, has not a touch of poetic colouring. But afterwards with Tarqmmus 
Priscus, begins a great poem, which ends with the battle oi Ucgillus; ami tins 
lay of the Tarquins, even in its prose shape, is still inexpressibly poetical. The 
arrival of Tarquinius, the Lucumo, at Home ; bis deeds and victories; bis death ; 
then the marvellous story of Scrviiis; 'Pullia’s impious nuptials; the murder ot 
the just king; the whole story of the last Taiquin ; the warning piesages of his 
fall ; Lucretia ; the feint of Brutus ; his death ; the war of Porsenna ; m fine, the 
truly Homeric battle of the RegiJIus; all this forms an epopee, which in depth 
and brilliance of imagination, leaves every thing produced bv tin. Homans in la 
ter times, far behind it. Knowing nothing of die unity which characterizes the 
most perfect of Greek poems, it divides itself into sections, answering to the at/ 
ventures in the lay of the Niebclungcn ; and should any oiu oer have the bold- 
ness to restore it in a poetical form, lie would commit a great mistake in select 
ing any other than that of this noble w ork. 

** On the confines of mythology, pin try is predominant; at the opposite end, 
history. Of the nu;n named, during the period we are entering upon, but few 
are imaginary ; many chronological statements from the ycaih registers, Jia\e all 
the definiteness that can he expected m so dim an age but then the historical 
part of our information is confined to this. For u Ik n lustonans arose, attention 
was exclusively directed to what bore tin name ot annals . no use was made ut 
monuments and original documents ; perhaps through carelessness , perhaps bt 
cause they could not be made to agree* with the poetical legends, and none then 
knew bow to appreciate the \*aluc of a fragmental} histon draw n from .uithen 
tic documents.” 

In our inquiries into the real origin of the Roman people, we 
may be guided independently of tradition : by the nature of its 
language ; by the state of the population of Italy at the time of 
its first rising into notice ; and by a comparison of the Roman 
customs and institutions with those of surrounding nations. Lan- 
guage, indeed, furnishes a sure criterion by which to judge of 
the mixture of races that form one common people. In that oi 
Rome, we can still trace distinctly a double origin, and thus infei 
that at least two distinct races concurred in the production of the 
people-king. The most important and easily recognised of these 
co-ordinate tongues, is unquestionably Greek, and in its form ap- 
proaching to the more ancient dialect, the /Kolic. In this, we find 
the names of nearly all the objects relating 1o tillage and the gentler 
arts of life;* while all military terms are obviously foreign to 
the Grecian language. The impression is irresistible, that, a gentle 
and agricultural race had been conquered by one warlike and fe- 
rocious, who did not practise the arts of peace, and consequently 
had no name for its implements or products. 

The nation by whose intervention we are to trace the com- 
mon origin of a part of the Latin tongue, and that of the Greeks, 
is that of the Pela^gi. We find sufficient evidence in ancient 
writers to prove, that before the dawn of authentic history, thi^ 
primitive people had spread its tribes over a vast extent of coun- 
try. Our author conceives that he is warranted in affirming that 
they were settled, not in wandering hordes, but as powerful and 
respectable nations, from the Po and the A'rno in Italy, to the 

* Domus, Ager, Aratrum, Viimm, Oleum, Bos, Sus, Ovis, &.c, arc all Greek, 
while of Ensis, Gladms, liasta, &c., we see no trace in that language. 
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Rhyndacus, a river of Mysia, in Asia Minor. But when history 
began to be written, all that remained of this race were solitary 
and scattered relics;— much as we still find the Celtic tribes iso- 
lated and detached in Scotland, in Wales, in Connaught, in Brit- 
tany, and in the mountains of Spain. Those who could not appre- 
ciate the extent, of their influence upon the manners and lan- 
guage they were themselves using, attempted to account for this 
diffusion by an hypothesis of colonies and migrations, and these 
at so late a period as to have been impossible in the then state of 
the intervening countries. • 

The Arcadians, the most ancient Argives, and the Ionians, 
were all Pelasgic races. So were the people of Attica, even be- 
fore the Ionic emigration. ’' Thessaly was occupied by them, and 
there is every probability that the Epirots, Illyrians, and Libur- 
ni, were of the same origin, and so in the opinion of our author, 
were the first settlers of Maccdon. I11 Italy, the Tyrrheni arc 
identified as Pelasgi, in consequence of the flight of a portion of 
the nation into Greece. The serfs of the cities of Magna Graecia, 
who w< re (Enotrians, are styled Pelasgi, and were no doubt 
identified by their language. 

(Vir author ventures a conjecture which is highly plausible, 
that the Trojans were also Pelasgi, an hypothesis, which, if ad- 
mitted, will explain a great number of traditions, the Italian ori- 
gin of Hard anus, and the voyage of vEneas. In what manner 
this nation passed into Hellenes, is foreign to the present inquiry; 
it is sufficient to state, that there is convincing proof that the old- 
est sellers to whom our inquiries can reach, whether in Greece 
or in Italy, were of the same race, and this race Pelasgic. Among 
other evidences, may be adduced the identity of architecture. 
This, which has been styled Cyclopean, is found to prevail in 
the more ancient buildings of both countries, and to precede in 
the one, the dawn of what is more properly styled Grecian art, 
in the other, the rise of the Etruscan architecture. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the different specimens of this architecture, 
which, worthy of beings as gigantic as the fabled race to which 
they are attributed, still astonish the present age. 

“ We :irc certain!} forced to pronounce these works foreign to the tribes 
known to our history in Latmm, as greatly surpassing their power ; but we 
must content ourselves with confessing, that our history does not reach up so tar. 
Por, the difficult} lies only in tin inadequate power of those tribes, 'flic Etrus- 
can walls, and the works of the Roman kings, are not inferior, or even surpass 
them m magnitude; the raising and removing the obelisks hewn out of rocks, 
>s a still more gigantic undertaking, one that still mocks our mechanical powers. 
The Peruvian walls and roads, mv, also no less enormous, than the buildings call- 
ed < ’} clopcan ; but, in these cases, •there Is nothing incredible; because we 
know that thousands, qay, hundreds of thousands, laboured ;A task work, and 
that no regard was paid to the sacrifice of lives. Those forgotten tribes, in the 
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country ot‘ the Cascans and Latins, compared with whose architecture, that ot 
Home/ under the Caesars, is diminutive, belong 1 to, or precede a period, in which 
the Creek historian of the Augustan age, in accord with the philosophical histo 
rians of tho last century, saw nothing in this very country of the aborigine's, hut 
savages, scarcely possessing the faculty of speech, the offspring of the rude 
earth. In like mannc), the vaulted drains of Lake Copais, which art earned 
thirty stadia through the solid rock, and to clear which was beyond the powei 
of Bceotia, in the time of Alexander, are certainlv the work of a people prior t< 
the Greeks.” 

Of the same race were the Siculi, who probably escaped from 
the arms that reduced their compatriots to bondage, and sought 
independence in Sicily, ‘where, however, they finally suffered 
the same fate with their brothers of Peloponnesus, and became 
the serfs of the Doric Race. 

While we a'gree with Niebuhr i n his views ot the onec e\ 
tended dominion of the Pelasgic tribes, we must enter our strong 
protest against the idea he has thrown out in respect to their 
autochthonic origin ; an idea inconsistent with revelation, and 
if admitted, destructive of all our received views of the econo 
my of the Deity in his government of the world. This idea, 
which is but faintly sketched in his first edition, assumes a mon 
decided character in the one before us. We conceive that it is 
sufficient to quote it, in order lo show its absurdity : — 

“ Phcrccydes hud not the same giounds which justifu cl llrllanicus m the ca a 
of the insulated Pelasgians, at Spmu and Cortona, for assuming un emigration 
from Hellas, in the case of the (Knot nuns and Pcitcrtians, to whom hr shook 1 
have added the Sicuh ot the island. 'I'he latter conclusion, was dir tated by tin 
fallacy which is still so general, that tribes of a common stock must ha\e spurn* 
genealogically , l>y evrr-w idoning ramifications, from a common root 'Thu l,*i 
lacy escaped detection among the ancients, perhaps because the\ admitted m* 
ny races of men originally diilercnt. They who do not leoognise such a phnai* 
ty, hut ascend to a single pair of ancestors, heUay that they havi no idea of ].o 
guages and their modifications, unless they cling to the miracle of the ( onhism. 
of tongues ; a miracle which may suffice, with respect to such rates as pr ser 
no striking physical difference. Hut, if we acknou ledge that the oi igm ot tlnmi- 
lies m all cases beyond the sj)here of our notions, which * ompniu nd only d* 
velopment and progress, if we confiiK ourseht s to going hack, step by sh p, r 
the range of history', we shall fierpientlv find Inbi s of one race, that is nlrnlifr ■ 
by peculiarities of character and language, on opposite coasts as, for msfanci 
the Pelasgians in Greece, Kpirus, and the south of Italy : without any neic-siL 
for assuming one of thes^ separate legions to have bean the original bona , 
whence a part emigiated to tlu. otlui. In like manner, we find lb< nans on tie 
islands of the Mediterranean ; Celts m Gaul and Britain. r Flns is analogous K 
the geography of the animal and \egetublc kingdoms; the great c lasses of which 
are separated by' mountains, and inclose narrow seas. 

Besides nations which arc distinguished m then* language and spec ie’s, only 
by stronger and fainter shades, there arc others, which differ so widely fron* 
each other, that to explain the affinity, winch notwithstanding they indisputa 
bly exhibit, it would be necessary, according to the ordinary Mew, to suppose 
that they have been intermixed ; or, if their languages bear the stamp of a na 
tural development, that they have ib verged from the common character, in oppo- 
site directions, cmdesdy and capriciously', a supposition that is contrary to all 
experience. Thus, the affinity of the Persian language with the Sclavonic, in 
structure and etymologv, and, in some point*, with the Gutman, is striking the 
same relation exists between the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, peihaps also, be- 
tween Ihe G.vhc and Welsh and so likewise, there is an evident fundamental af 
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t'mity between the Latin and Greek language ; not a mere intermixture, which 
only gives and alters certain words : but, at the same time, we may perceive a 
difference no less decided, even in the element of the former, in which before 
the languages of totally different races were mixed with it, the affinity subsisted 
[Hire. This, however, is not more surprising, than the conformities and diversi- 
ties perceivable throughout yature, which characterize species, and among them 
many that pass for accidental varieties, so that they maintain unalterably a distinct 
existence, and are collected into one genus only' by abstraction. Such kindred, 
but essentially distinct races, were the Greeks and Pelasgians.” 

Notv, if the above extract mean any thing;, it seems to express 
an opinion, that the different varieties of the human race, have 
sprung tip in different soils and climates, identical in their ge- 
neric, Imf differing in their specific character, according to lo- 
cal circumstances: and that faces differing, thousands of miles 
in their habitation, should, notwithstanding, acfjuirc languages 
so similar in structure, and even in words, that, “according to 
the ordinary view,” these tongues may, without any violation 
of probability, be considered as mere dialects. Infidelity has 
led its votaries into many absurd opinions, but we do nqt recoi- 
led to have met with any so absurd as this'. The received chro- 
nology of the Old Testament, and still more, that which may be 
derived from the Samaritan Pentateuch, affords ample time for 
a nalion to have spread itself as widely as the Pelasgi,, before 
the dawn of profane history. The emigrations of Cadmus, of 
Cecrops, of Danaus, and the migrations of the Hellenic tribes, 
suffice lo explain that change, in the constitution, the language, 
and the manners of Greece, which transported it from a Pclasgic 
to a Hellenic nation. The sources of the, changes that occurred 
in Italy, must be sought in another direction. 

The Pelasgi never extended far to the north. We find them 
bounded by the Strymon and the Algos in Macedon, and closely 
skirling the coasts of the Adriatic. Is it unreasonable, then, to 
suppose, that they found their way info Kurope, directly from 
\siu, by the way of the Hellespont, while the races that succes- 
sively' invaded them, were pursuing the more lengthened circuit 
of the Kuxine? Even prolane history, show's 11s the ancestors 0! 
people who have since spread themselves over western Europe, 
engaged in wars in the narrow countries tluil lie betw'een the 
Illack and Caspian seas. The Massageta^, or Golhs, are found 
to force the Scythians upon the Cimmerians, who are unques- 
tionably ihe lirsl germ of I hr vast nation of Celts. The lasj 
named people, then, for the first time, entered Europe, and se| 
tied around the Cimmerian Posphorus, whence, in process oi 
lime, they were urged forwards by the irresistible si ream ot Go- 
lliie and Scythian population, •untiPwc find them, in the lime ol 
Ca*sar, driven beyiond the Seine in Gaul, Hying 1 n*lhe mountain- 
>1 Norirum, and occupying the remote island ol Pntain : while, 
i- the previous ages, ihev had penetrated in Italy, Greece, and 
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even back into Asia. If the prevalence of Roman power, checked, 
for a time, the progress of the Gothic nations, and destroyed or 
subdued the advanced guard of the mighty host, the delay was 
hut temporary ; and the people whom we find in its earliest 
state, warring in the defiles of the Caucasus, linished its victo- 
rious career on the confines of the Lybian desert, after subduing 
Spain, and passing the pillars of Hercules. 

Such instances of emigration, founded on well-established his- 
torical facts, form most striking illustrations of the truth of the 
belief, which holds that all nations arose in Asia, from one com- 
mon stock. The diversities of physical conformation, are but 
specific differences, or, rather, casos of accidental variety, growing 
indeed out of e&uses now inscrutable to us, and that have, per- 
haps, ceased to act. Our globe shows upon its surface, the ac- 
tion of physical causes, far more intense than any we now know, 
to exist; and the same activity, in the causes that wo still see affect- 
ing, in less degrees, the colour, the forms, and the stature ol 
men, would account sufficiently well for all their varieties. That 
a great catastrophe, sweeping all animated beings from the lac< 
of the earth, by the power of mighty currents of water, diit 
take place, not partially, but generally, at a period not more re- 
mote than that assigned for the deluge, we have now’ conclusive 
evidence, distinct from that of sacred history. To dry up the 
humid surface, to clothe it with new vegetation, and fit it for the 
abode of our race, must have demanded an agency, similar, in- 
deed, but far more effective, than that which now produces simi- 
lar results. We dard not venture to ascribe this to direct mi- 
racle ; the usual course of Providence works by natural means; 
and we would be loath to apply supernatural agency, except in 
those very cases, where the record of direct interposition to vary 
and alter the course of physical things, is preserved for onr instruc- 
tion. ff, then, the action of natural agents must thus have been, 
and for a very limited time, more intense than it has since been, 
may they not have affected our species, as powerfully as they 
must have done the surface of the earth, and the vegetable 
world ? 

The earliest authentic accounts, show no part of the Pelasgic 
race, retaining its independence in Italy, except the CPnotrians. 
The Tyrrbeni, extending at that time from the Tiber, through the 
present Tuscany, and across the valley of the Po to the Alps, 
had become the vassals of a race with which they have been hi- 
therto confounded. This race was the Etrurian, or Tuscan. 

Between CEnotria and Tjrrrhejiia* were interposed the Opi- 
eaus, Oscans, jf>r Ausonians. The Oscan language, is the root ol 
that part ot the Latin, which is not of Pelasgic origin and cog- 
nate to the Greek. It appears to have been the source of the 
tongues of the Volsci and /Equi. and t.he language of the Sam- 
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‘ites, is expressly called Os can ; hence, it was used by the whole 
race of the Sabelli, including the Sabines, the Mursians, the 
Marrucinians, the lTligniuns, and the Vestinians. Our author 
also classes the Ilerniei with the Oscan race. This language also 
spread into Bmttium and Messapia, and it is probable that it was 
the dialect of the Apulians. Unlike the Etruscan, it is not an 
inexplicable mystery. The remains of it that have reached us 
in the form of inscriptidns, may, from their identity with the 
Latin, be in some cases explained word for word, and are, in all, 
peitec.tly intelligible. Its words are still extant in the Latin, 
but in shapes that have lost syllables and terminations : and we 
find grammatical forms in it, which we still recognise in the Ro- 
man tongue, hut rarely, and as exceptions to the *i*)flcxions deriv- 
ed from the Pelasgic. If, then, we can, by the aid of the Latin, 
Sill deevpher the Oscan, it need not surprise us that it was un- 
derstood by the people of Rome, and that they listened with 
pleasure to plays performed in that tongue. Nothing was re- 
quired but a little use, as we at the pifcsent day read with ease 
ihe Pastorals of Burns and Ramsay, although written in lan- 
guage antiquated in England since the days of Henry IV.. 

To the Oscan race also belong t.heOasci, who, according to our 
author, uniting with the conquered Pelasgi, formed the Latins. 
The ruling powers among the Umbrians, were also cognate' to 
the Oscaus. Whether, in their occupation of Italy, they had pre- 
ceded the Pelasgi, and after being driven by them to stiong holds 
in the Appeimies, had again descended and subdued them, or 
whether they had followed them, is unimportant, and beyond 
the re*ach of modern researches. That to the ancestors of the Ro- 
man people, they had once stood in the relation of military ru- 
ler % is evident from what we have already stated of the respec- 
tive origin of the military and agricultural terms of the Latin 
language ; ihe former being Oscan, the latter Pclasgic. 

Another people exercised a prominent agency upon the for- 
tunes and history of Italy. This was the Etruscan nation, long 
confounded with their subject Tyrrheni, but at last distinguish 
ed from lliem, in a masterly manner, by Niebuhr. 

“About tbe time* of the Persian wars, the Ktrusrans excited tlu* attention ant: 
tears ot the Greeks as masters of the Tyrrhenean Sea; although Dionysius u 
mistaken in supposing that the Greeks named t h * whole west ot Italy after them 
that name belongs to the pel iod of the genuine Tynhcnians. When they were 
routined to Tuscany, and e\en there had become dependant on the sowreignty 
ot Home, their re nown passed away, and the cotemporaries of Polybius held 
their ionmr greatness to tic fabulous. In Homan History, they are of importance, 
only from the period of the kings, to the Gallic conquest. Afterwards, in compa- 
rison with the Sabellian tribes, they •are q»ite inglorious. By the Greeks they 
arc mentioned, mostly to their discredit; sometimes as pirates, sometimes as 
gluttons ; by tile HonAuis, only, as aruspices and artists . it is not a traditional 
opinion which has taught the moderns, that, without regard to the extent then 
'’injure onc£ had, they were one of the most remarkable nations of antiquity . 
rhe rums of their cities, the numerous yy’orks of art that have been discovered. 
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the national spirit of the Tuscans, who saw in them, ancestors they were proud 
of ; even the tempting enigma of a language utterly unknown : all this has 
drawn the attention of the moderns toward them above# every other Italian tribe; 
and the Etruscans are at present incomparably more celebrated and honoured 
than they were in the time of Livy. Unhappily, the interest thus felt, has not been 
combined with an equal degree of judgment and, impartiality : men ha\e not 
been willing to content themselves with knowing only what reseal oh could dis- 
cover: and no part of literature relating to ancient history, contains so much that 
is irrational, hasty, and unprofitable, nay uncandid, as may be found in what 
has been written on the Etruscan language and lustory, since the days of Annins 
of Viterbo.” 

Because Tyrrhenia ret tuned its name after if had been conquer- 
ed by the Etruscans, the Greeks called two different races by the 
same epithet ; as we, by the term* Mexicans and Peruvians, un- 
derstand at the# present day, the descendants of the Spaniards, 
who conquered those countries, and yet know no other names 
for the original inhabitants. Now, as the one race was IYlasgic, 
which the Greeks supposed to he confined to their own count! \ , 
the story of the Thessalian migration was invented, and for simi- 
lar rcastms the tale of the’Lydian descent of the ancient Tyrrhene 

Dionysius combats both these opinions. That the account of a 
Lydian colony was not founded on a tradition of that country, he 
shows by quoting the authority of Xanthus ; and his assertion 
that the Etruscans spoke a peculiar language, cannot he ovei 
ramc, because when he Jived, it was both spoken and written 
The names of Tusci and Etruria, appear to have been foreign to 
1 hem in their own tongue; they culled themselves llasena. In 
the time of their greatness, they not only ruled over Etruria pro- 
per, hut over a great part of the valley of the Bo, from which ii 
appears they had expelled the Umbrians. Their territories ex- 
tended to the North into Iihalia, whose name, indeed, appears to 
he derived from the same source as Rasena. But they at no linn 
occupied the whole of Cisalpine Gaul. The Ticinus formed their 
western boundary on the northern bank of the Po, where the\ 
met the Ligures, and the latter nation appear to have possessed 
the southern bank, as far as the site of Parma. To the north of 
the Apponine. they possessed twelve sovereign cities, united b\ 
ties of confederacy, and the same number in Etruria proper. 

The form and manner of their government is very important, 
inasmuch as it sheds great light upon the early history of Romo. 
Each of the sovereign capitals, possessed a territory containing a 
number of subject towns, inhabited by colonies, or by the de- 
scendants of the old population that had been subdued. Founded 
upon conquest, the Etruscan state consisted of a nobility, upon 
whom were dependant vast pumbers of clients ; hewers of stone, 
tasked by severe masters, to whose labours we owe the works at- 
tributed to the ruling people; the taste and design, however, are 
alone Etruscan ; the workmanship is Pelasgic. 

The general affairs of the Etruscan nation, were not decided 
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by popular assemblies, or even by a numerous senate, but by 
meetings of the chiefs of the land. These chiefs were the per- 
sons from whom 1h<? Romans received instruction in divination; 
they constituted a warlike sacerdotal caste, and were, in truth, a 
feudal nobility, exalted, by the aid of popular superstition. Even 
so lale as the campaigns of Hannibal in Italy, the government of 
the Etruscan cities was vested in the nobility, while in the south 
of Italy, the people had,*as at Rome, obtained a share of the su- 
preme power. A free and respectable commonalty, was never 
formed among the Etruscans, and to this, we arc to ascribe the 
weakness of its rich and populous cities, in the Roman wars, so 
soon as that state had, by its .institutions, obtained a numerous 
infantry composed of free citizens. •• 

The Etruscans bad at one period stretched their power across 
Eatium, and formed establishments in Campania. These were 
short-lived; the territory of Lalium was soon forced from their 
sway, but a settlement in Campania existed for a longer pe- 
riod. YVe cannot but think, that we* see in this irrujjtion oi 
the Etruscans, an event, that had a powerful influence on the 
destinies of Rome. The intimate connexion between the Ro- 
ma*) Patricians and the nobility of Etruria, is consistent only 
with an identity of caste, and of course a connexion in "blood. 
The relations of patron and client, are the same feudal institu- 
tion, perhaps in a nobler form, as that which united the princes 
of Etruria to their vassals. The original government of Rome, 
is shown by our author to have been strictly aristocratic. The 
Curia* in which tire sovereign power was ’lodged, and by whom 
the original senate was chiefly chosen, were the assemblies of 
the Patricians, and not of the whole people. The geules of 
which the Curia* were composed, were elans, whose bond of 
union was patriarchal ; and, although not solely growing out of 
ties of blood, yet dependent upon it in a great degree. Such 
are the elans of the Highlands of Scotland, even up to the pre- 
sent time, every member of which hears the gentile name, as in 
Rome, and many of which count kindred with the chief, while 
others are. the descendants of mere bondsmen, or members 
of broken clans, that have, sought and received protection. 

Niebuhr, in his first edition, inclines to the opinion, that Rome 
was a colony of the Etruscan city of Ca*re, once known as the 
Creek Agylla, but reduced by the former nation. With this 
city, the connexion of Rome is mysterious, and cannot be ex- 
plained by any of the received histories. This hypothesis we 
do not find repeated in the present edition, but it is well worthy 
of examination : — . 

44 If Home was an Etruscan city, it must be regarded as a colony from one of 
the twelve cities ; and by this means, the origin of the subordinate class, the 
Clients, is casih explicable. They would he* th'-* *»ld inhabitants of the district, 
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the Siculi, a people connected with the Greek, (P elastic,) stock : and the name 
of their city, may have more than the sound of a Greek word. Thus, Caere was 
Siculian, and her Etruscan name did not supplant the old Siculian one in the 
mouth of Greek.” 

But Rome had not a single origin, nor could it have been as 
recent as the date, ab vrbe condi t a. Many circumstances must 
have compelled an occupation of the seven hills, as early as 
a population began to exist on the banks of the Tiber. The 
aborigines are mentioned as dwelling in thickly settled villages, 
upon the hills; one unquestionably existed upon the Palatine 
mount, another on the Janiculum, a third near the Vatican, and 
a fourth, and more important, on the Agonian or Quirinal hill, 
to which the c«ipitol served as a* citadel. Motives of security, 
would have leif the Pclasgic race to occupy these strong posts, 
so soon as they began to apprehend danger from their invaders; 
and modern researches ha\e shown traces of Cyclopean walls, 
within the circuit of Rome. The nature of the climate, would 
also have led to the occupation of these hills, as soon as the 
country was peopled. The malaria, if more terrific in modern 
times, was not unknown to the ancient inhabitants of the valley 
of the Tiber and the plains of Lalium. They performed tV.eir 
agricultural labours in the healthy season, but retired to the hills 
during the period of disease. The advantages of the site of Rome, 
in this respect, are well depicted by Cicero. 

“Locumque delcgit, et fontibus abundantem, et in regione 
pestilenti saluhrcm : colics enim sunt, qui cum perllantur ipsi, 
turn adferunt urnbram, vallibus. ” Z)e liepub. lib. ii. cap. vi. 

Long after the history of Rome becomes authentic, the barns 
and permanent dwellings of the landed proprietors, and their 
labourers, lay within the walls of the city. 

An inquiry into the state of things, which probably existed 
about the time assigned for the foundation of Rome, may, per- 
haps, assist us to understand the legends, that, although false in 
themselves, were beyond doubt a poetic version of the true oc- 
currences. The Etruscans had spread their conquests over the 
plains of the Campagna di Roma, and extended their sway to 
the ancient Campania. They had, no doubt, established in the 
villages and fortified places which occupied the hills of Rome, a 
government similar to that we find in Tuscany itself, of patrons 
ruling over clients. In such a state, the Palatine hill continued, 
while the Sabines, an Oscan race, issuing from the Appenines, 
occupied the Capitol and Quirinal hill. Between these contigu- 
ous establishments, hostilities were inevitable, probably bloody, 
but, from the strength of IhcAr positions, and the imperfection of 
the art of att.fck, indecisive. That either of <them should have 
anxiousty sought the aid of mercenaries, or wandering warriors, 
is evident; and the Etruscans of the Palatine hill, found this in 
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a Latin band, probably expelled from their homes by a Sabellian 
invasion, and equally enemies with them of the Sabine name. 
That a bold and successful condottiero should have been enabled 
to assume the kingly authority, is not improbable, while the 
haughty spirit of the I^truscan nobles, as well as the religious 
prejudices of caste, would have forbidden the admission of him 
or his followers, to the right of intermarriage. That such a right, 
denied at home, and spurfted by the neighbouring villages, should 
have been sought by fraud, supported by the force of arms, is 
no improbable story, and that these surreptitious marriages should 
have finished by cementing the followers of Romulus into one 
people with the subjects of Tjitius, is in the course of nature; 
while the descendants of the ravished Sabinesj.in right of the 
blood of their mothers, might safely claim the sacred privileges 
of the Oscans, and challenge equality of honours with the Etrus- 
cans of the Palatine. Hence, the three tribes, with their retain- 
ers and clients, of which the state of Romulus finally consisted. 
These three tribes were named Rhamnes, Tities, and Luceres. 
The second was of Sabine, the third, of Tuscan origin ; the first 
unquestionably Latin, as we can in no other way accoupl for 
tin? affinity of the early Romans with the Latin nation. 

We shall have occasion to notice the elevation of another lead- 
er of mercenaries to the regal title, which renders our hypothe- 
sis less improbable ; nor is it to he wondered at, when we con- 
sider, that the power ascribed to the kings was extremely limit- 
ed, in all hut military matters. 

That the unknown leader of a warlike »band, should have as- 
pired *to the honours of divine original, and that he should have 
sought to derive his descent on the human side, from a royal 
race, in the country of his nativity, is consistent with the prac- 
tice of the age. But the latter part of the tale is as improbable 
as the former; for Romulus, although, by the legend, the heir 
of the Alban throne, takes no steps to claim his rights ; and the 
subsequent legend of the fall of Alba, makes no mention of the 
sway of the descendants of ./Eneas. 

Niebuhr, in his hypothesis of a tribe, (the Rhamncs,) inha- 
biting the Palatine hill, united to a Sabine tribe on the Capito- 
line, confesses the difficulty which arises from the cotemporancous 
appearance of a third tribe. To solve the difficulty, he infers 
that this last had inferior civil rights. Of this, however, there 
is no proof; the presumption derived from the legend is, rather, 
that they all stood upon an equal footing. In fact, in another 
place, our author seems to he inclined to place the Luceres first, 
in consequence of their influence in religious matters. Cicero 
derives the name of this tribe from Lucumo, an ally of Romu- 
lus in the Sabine war. This name is, however, not that of au 
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individual, but a title of office, held by the chief magistrate of 
all the Etruscan cities. 

That the Sabines, under Tatius, were not-dislant from the site 
of Rome, but actually inhabited the Quirinal hill, and occupied 
the capitol, is conclusively established by our author; the ex- 
istence of a town on the Palatine mount, is admitted by all his- 
torians ; their alliance would have formed but two tribes, and 
yet the very name, is a proof more cogent than can be furnish- 
ed in any other way, that the distinction could not have taken 
place, before there were three tribes in existence. 

This federal union, must have formed a power far greater than 
that of any of the surrounding towns; hence, they either sought 
the .alliance, or r were subdued by the arms of their ambitious 
neighbour. One general system of policy, seems to have been 
adopted towards those who submitted ; the inhabitants were re- 
moved to Rome, and compelled to reside within its walls. It 
does not, however, appear, that they were deprived of their pro- 
perty. -One third alone»of their lands, became the property of 
the Populus Romanus; the remaining two-thirds were left to the 
former proprietors. As a return for protection, in some cases, 
and escape from total ruin in others, they became liable to mi- 
litary cervice. Free in person, although possessing no share in 
the government, they furnished the formidable infantry that 
finally subdued the world, and were the progenitors of those 
sturdy plebeians, who, at the close of the republic, constituted 
nearly the whole nation. 

The greater part of the people thus united to the Roman 
state, were Latins; and the union with Alba, an event which can- 
not be questioned, however false may be the circumstances nar- 
rated as having attended it, finally gave a Latin character to the 
united people. The ancient language became entirely unintelli- 
gible, and any traditions in it. must have been wholly lost. All 
the traditions now extant, in reference to times antecedent to the 
ajra of the foundation of the city, are therefore Latin ; the Etrus- 
can and Sabine legends are for ever lost. The very name of the 
ancient city became foreign to its inhabitants, and restricted to 
the patrician families, was held by them too sacred to be pro- 
nounced by the common people. 

Among the more remarkable of the Latin legends, is that in 
relation to the settlement of Atineas. Our author is inclined to 
reject it in toto. It was, in truth, unimportant in its consequen- 
ces, and may therefore be admitted to he cither true or false, 
without changing the character of the history. We must, for 
ourselves, say, that it is tod' much endeared to us by early im- 
pressions, to Be rejected, and that we would as* willingly join the 
critics, who deny that Troy ever existed, and thus destroy the 
illusion of the Iliad Poem, as unite in committing a similar out- 
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rage upon the TEneid : be the story true or false, it was believed 
by the Romans at a very early date ; and the first negotiation on 
record, with the states of Greece, expressly refers to the Tro- 
jan origin of the Roman nation. The Greeks, too, were aware, 
and admitted, that the whole Trojan race was not extinguished, 
although the place of its preservation was hid from them in the 
obscurity of the Latin nation, until it again burst forth into splen- 
dour, as the people-king of Rome. 

Let us, however, hear what our author says upon this sub- 
ject. 

%i By this combination of evidence, T think I have established the correctness 
of the view, that the Trojan legend did not come out of the Greek literature 
into Latium, but must be considered as native : and when Jjiave added that it 
has not on that account the least historical truth, — any more than the descent of 
the Goths from the Getcs, or that of the Franks and Saxons from the Macedo- 
nians, all which are related with full faith by native w riters, — nor even the slight- 
est historical importance, 1 should wish I might quit the subject. But he who 
brings forward inquiries of this kind, is seldom permitted to decline expressing 
his suspicion, if he has one, where no human sagacity can arrive at a decisive 
solution ; as is here the case with the question, how, after all, this tradition may 
have arisen. The following hypothesis, is, with me, not a desperate attempt to 
find some escape or other from a difficulty: it is my conviction ; yet, but for that 
ncc^sity of speaking, l should be silent on the subject. 

“ Every thing we have to rely upon in the mythological stories, which can 
help us in discovering the affinities of nations, indicates that which existed be- 
tween the Trojans and the Pelasgic tribes, the Arcadians, F^pirots, CEnotrians; 
but, above all, the Tyrrhenian Fclasgians. Dardanus comes from the city of Co- 
ry thus to Samolhrace, and thence to the Simois: Cory thus is, in Virgil, a Tyr- 
rhenian; according to llcllanicus and Cephalon, a Trojan: this expedition of 
Dardanus, that of the Trojans to Latium and Campania, and Hie migrations of 
the Tyrrhenians to Lemnos, Imbrus, and the Hellespont, may safely be explain- 
ed as o’lly indicating national affinity. That the Penates of Lavinium were the 
gods of Sumot brace, is an opinion almost universally received: so much so, that 
/Ytticus, though he did not controvert the story about the migration of Eneas, 
concluded that the Penates had been brought from that island : so much so, that 
the Samothracians, like the Ilians, are said to have been recognised as kinsmen 
of the Roman people : which must be understood to mean not merely the belief 
of individuals, but one declared by the government. From this community of 
religion, as of lineage, it might ensue, that more than one branch of the nation 
should call themselves Trojans and boast of being a colony in possession of the 
Trojan sacred treasures, said not to have been lost, but rescued. For many ge- 
ueiutions after they had bowed under barbarian rule, Tyrrhenians will still have 
visited the holy land of Samothraee ; and there Herodotus may have heard citi- 
zens of Cortona and Pluria converse ; there Lavinians and Gergithians may have 
mutually awakened and strengthened the conviction of their kindred, through 
the common ancestor, Eneas. The superiority maintained when the Tyrrhe- 
nians and Cascans united, by one of the two nations in religion, by the other in 
arms, is implied in the line : 

‘ Sacra Deosquc dabo ; soccr arma Latinus haheto : y 

only that Latinus himself must be considered as a Tyrrhenian. 

“ The legend was altered in various ways : even imperfect't races of its earliest 
form, before, like others, it experienced the fate of being adulterated into a talc 
of something' historically possible, demand a place in the history of Rome.” 

Our author then proceeds to quote authorities, and give the 
various ve'rsions of the legend, as related by them, with their 
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account of the wars, until the descendants of iEneas became 

lords of Latium. After which he goes on thus : — 

% 

** These wars Virgil describes, effacing discrepancies, and altering and acce- 
lerating the succession in the latter half of the JEneid. Its contents were cer- 
tainly national; yet it is scarcely credible, that even Homans, if impartial, should 
have received sincere delight from these tales. We feel, but too unpleasantly, 
how little the poet succeeded in raising these shadowy names, for which he was 
obliged to invent a character, into living beings, like the heroes of Homer. Per- 
haps it is a problem that remains to be solved, fo form an epic poem, out of an 
argument which has not lived for centuries in popular songs, and tales as com- 
mon national property, so that the cycle of stories which comprises it, anti all the 
persons who act a part in it, af e familiar to every one. Assuredly the problem 
was not to be solved by Virgil, whose genius was barren for creating, great as 
was his talent for embellishing. That he, felt this himself, and did not disdain to 
be great in the way c adapted to his endowments, is proved by his very practice 
of imitating and borrowing, by the touches which he introduces of his exquisite 
and extensive erudition, so much admired by the Romans, now so little appre- 
ciated. He who puts together elaborately, and by piecemeal, is aware of the 
chinks and crevices, which varnishing and polishing conceal only from the unprac- 
tised eye, and from which the work of the master, issuing at once from the mould, 
is free. Accordingly, Virgil, wc may be sure, felt a misgiving, that all the foreign 
ornament, with which he was* decking his poem, was not his own wealth, and 
that this would at last be perceived by posterity. That notwithstanding this fret- 
ting consciousness, he strove, in the way which lay open to him, to give a poem, 
which he did not write of his own free choice, the highest degree of beauty 
that it could receive from his hands; that he did not, like Lucan, vainly and 
blindly 'affect an inspiration which nature had denied to him; that he did not al- 
low himself to be intoxicated, when lie was idolized i>) all around him, and 
when Propertius sung : 

* Yield Homan Poets, Hards of (Jrocce, give way, 

The Iliad soon shall own a greater lay : 9 

that when death was releasing him from the fetters of civil observances, he 
wished to destroy what in those solemn moments lie could not but view with me- 
lancholy, as the ground-work of a false reputation ; this is what renders him es- 
timable, and makes us indulgent to all the weaknesses of his poem. The merit 
of a first attempt is not always decisive : yet Virgil’s first jouthfu) poem shows 
that he cultivated his poweis with incredible industn, and that no faculty expir- 
ed in hirn through neglect. Hut how amiable and generous he was, is evident 
when lie speaks from the heuit, not only in the (ieorgics, and in all his pictures 
of pure still life; in the epigram on S) ion’s Villa : it is no less visible m his 
way of introducing those great spirits that beam in Roman history.” 

Those who now read the history of the contcsls between the 
Patiicians and Plebeians, might at the first, glance be tempted to 
believe, that the latter were a body inferior in the mass, in birth 
and in fortune; that it was a dispute, in truth, between a nobility 
and their vassals. A more attentive consideration will show us 
how erroneous is this opinion. The origin of the Plebs we have 
slated to be in the inhabitants of neighbouring towns, who cither 
voluntarily, or iu consequence of being conquered, removed and 
settled in Rome. Here they received a species of franchise, like 
the citizenship, without a vote of"after times. The power of go- 
vernment still remained vested in the Curiae, but the plebeians 
were notwithstanding free. Still, however, they were far from 
possessing equality of civil rights ; they had no right of inter- 
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marriage, and, in their relations to the patricians, they had uni- 
formly the disadvantage. But their body included those possessed 
both of wealth and pride of birth, the landholders, and the nobi- 
lity of the conquered cities, as well as the labourers. Thus, then, 
while they were excluded from any share in the government by 
the patricians, they must have felt a proud superiority over the 
clients of that body. As successive regions were added to the 
territory, tribes were formed, which were added to the original 
three, until the number amounted to thirty ; each of which ap- 
, pears to have occupied, for the purpose.of cultivation, a separate 
district. These new tribes originally contained only Plebeians; 
the Patricians and their client^ were not enrolled among them, 
until a late period. The towns they had formerly occupied being 
destroyed, none but Jlgricolns could have remained among the 
country tribes, and, in the succession of years, the pre-eminence 
which this species of labour held before all others, gave these 
tribes a higher rank than those of the city. At first, although 
patricians held lands in the territory of the tribes, it vv;fs by a 
tenure different from that by which it was held by the plebeians. 
It appears that in every case of conquest, one-third of the terri- 
tory became the property of the Roman populus, and was grant- 
ed in possession, free of impost, to patricians, as integral’ parts 
of the government ; the residue was left in the hands of the 
conquered people, who paid a tribute. As the clients of the pa- 
tricians enclosed in the city, became less hardy and warlike, the 
right of serving in the legions became restricted to the plebeians, 
in whose hands we find it at the earliest dawn of authentic his- 
tory. The importance of the services of the plebeians to the go- 
vernment., as its troops, gradually raised them in importance, un- 
til they were enabled to claim a participation in the sovereignty. 

Before, however, they were thus enabled to assert a right to 
civic honours, and the choice of magistrates, their peculiar situa- 
tion must have subjected them to great oppression. We find evi- 
dence of this in the disputes between them and the patricians, 
but the weight of oppression appears to have reached its height, 
under some of the kings. In general, however, the kings must, 
from policy, have sought to conciliate the plebeians, and to make 
use of them to counterbalance the power of the privileged orders. 
But this does not appear to have been the case under the Tarquins, 
by whom great works were undertaken and completed, which are 
only consistent with an abject condition of the lower orders. 

“ What has made the name of Tarquinius ever memorable, is, that with him 
begins the greatness and splendogr of the city. Often the legend fluctuates in 
ascribing a work or an exploit to him\ir to Ills son : but the vaulted sewers, by 
which the Velabrum, ttye Forums, the country down to the lower Subura, and 
the valley of the circus, till then swamps and lakes, or bays in the bed of the ri- 
.ver, were drained, are by most of them called the work of the elder king : and 
coupled with this undertaking, must have been that of embanking the liber. In 
the valley thus gained, between the ancient town of Rome, and the Tarpcian 
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hill, he allotted a space fora market, and for the meeting's of the people, built porti- 
coes around it, and g-ave ground to such as wished to set up booths and shops 
there. Between the Palatine and the Aventine, the meadow redeemed from the 
water, was levelled and converted into a race course; every curia had a place 
here assigned to it, where the senators and knights erected scaffolds to view the 
games from, and where they will also have made room for their clients. He sur- 
rounded the city with a wall of hewn stone, after the Etruscan manner, or, at 
least made preparations for it. The building of the Capitoline temple from the 
very foundation, is ascribed by the earlier narratives, to the last king ; to the fa- 
ther they only attribute the vow.” 

* * # * * 

44 Works that rival the greatest of the Etruscan, cannot have been accomplish- 
ed, without oppressive task-work, any more than those of the Pharaohs, or of 
Solomon. The king cheered his people during their hard service, by games ; 
which from this time forward, w ere celebrated annually in September, under the 

name of the Roman*or great games.” 

* » * # * * 

“The chariot race was not the only enjoyment of the Circensia ; there were, 
also, the processions, the images of the gods, borne along, robed in kingly gar- 
ments, the armed boys, tbc war dances, and the ludicrous imitations of them. 
The worship of the gods, too, until then plain and simple, was clothed with 
pomp by Tarquinius ; in his reign, bloody sacrifices arc said to have been intro- 
duced, and adoration to have been first paid to representations of the gods under 
human forms. 

“ The memory of this king was cherished by the descendants of those who 
had sighed under his heavy yoke ; nay, these sufferings were imputed to his de- 
tested son ; although neither the forum nor the circus could have been laid out. 
until the great sewers had been built.” 

The history of the elder Tarquin, is one that merits serious in- 
vestigation. He is admitted, on all hands, to have been an Etrus 
can by birth, and our author disproves, by reference lo Grecian 
history, the talc of his Corinthian descent. The name of Lti- 
cumo ascribed to him, is not a proper name of Etruria, but a ti- 
tle of rank, and vve find him acknowledged as sovereign by the 
Tuscan cities, without any of the evidence of his having con- 
quered Etruria. Can it be thatTuIlus Hostilius, and Ancus Mar- 
tius, are as wholly fabulous as Romulus and Numa ? Can Rome 
have been, down to this time, a member of the Etruscan confedera- 
cy, which becoming more powerful by the superior wisdom of 
its policy, was now admitted to the supremacy of the confederat- 
ed state ? 

The rights of the people, have their rise in the constitution of 
Servius Tullius. We cannot but reject the legend of his birth and 
education as fabulous. A more probable history ofhis origin, has 
lately come to light, in a speech of the emperor Claudius, dis- 
covered at Lyons, in France. I3y this, he appears to have been 
the general of a mercenary force, brought by him to the aid of 
the elder Tarquin, but originally raised by Ctelcs Vibcnna. That 
his constitution should have, been founded solely upon military 
distinctions, strengthens this evidence, particularly as wc do not 
find him to have manifested, as a king, any very warlike pro- 
pensities, and might, therefore, have been at a loss to imagine 
the reason, why he should have wished to bring forward milita- 
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ry service, as a claim to a share in the government. Admit him 
to have risen, originally, as a soldier, and, perhaps, to have been 
elevated to the supreifie authority, in opposition to the patricians, 
by his army, and the difficulty is solved. 

The constitution of Servius, seems at first sight, to have look- 
ed to property, as the source of distinction ; but this is owing to 
the importance of a certain degree of wealth, in providing mili- 
tary equipments, and not* to any leaning towards an aristocracy 
of wealth. In an age, when missile weapons were imperfect, and 
•wars were decided by contests, hand to hand, with naked wea- 
pons, those who possessed the means of clothing themselves in 
complete armour, were far mone valuable, as soldiers, than those 
who wielded none but offensive weapons. The phalanx was the 
original order of battle of the Roman army. Its first ranks were 
composed of those, who wore an entire suit of armour ; these 
were followed by those less fully a^med ; while the rear was 
composed of men, hardly furnished with any protection, who 
merely added by their weight, to the fofce of the shock. * When 
arms were of a costly material, and when workmanship was 
dear, in consequence of the low stale of the mechanic arts, the 
equipment of a heavy armed foot soldier, must have required a 
very considerable sum. At this period, too, each person furnish- 
ed his own arms, and supported himself during the short cam- 
paigns to which Roman warfare was then limited. That those 
who thus equipped themselves, should be entitled to a corres- 
ponding influence, would be so evidently just, that the distinc- 
tions o % f t he Comitia centuriata of Servius, ’appear to have arisen 
almost from the very nature of the case. In subsequent ages, 
when the state was enabled to supply every soldier with arms, 
the obvious reason of the distinction ceased, and the mainte- 
nance of the power of the centuries became impossible. When 
wealth alone became the criterion of classification into centuries, 
not greater services rendered to the state, the superior power 
that grew out of it became obnoxious, and the Comitia tributa, 
where all stood upon a level, acquired more and more influence 
in the government. 

However fortuitous may have been the arrangement into cen- 
turies, it notwithstanding furnished a most admirable method by 
which the contending interests of the patricians and plebeians, 
might be compromised. The former, who, in their Curia;, were 
naturally' equal among themselves, who, at first, formed no part 
of the majority of the tribes, fell with their clients into theirpro- 
per places in the pedestrian eeqturies, or filled the equestrian suf- 
fragia, in which their nobility of birth, became mpre than a ba- 
lance for fortune. I’he plebeian knights, being chosen for their 
•wealth, we cannot conceive that to them the grant of a horse at 
J he public cost could have been made. 

VOL. IV. KO. 8. 50 
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“ But at first, no doubt, it was one of the patrician privileges : indeed the in- 
contestable meaning of the account in Cicero, is, that its origin was prior to that 
of the third estate : and if restricted to those among, the ruling burghers, who, 
though equal to their fellows in rank, were inferior in fortune, it was neither un- 
fair nor arrogant.” 

By this institution of Servius, the disastrous effects which have 
followed in all other instances, from the entire preponderance of 
either an oligarchy or a democracy, were avoided, and a propel 
balance maintained in the state, until the patrician caste sunk into 
comparative insignificance, from the diminution of its numbers, 
consequent on its peculiar constitution. 

A nobility can only maintain its members, by the most ex- 
tended rules for its descent, or by a provision for the admission 
of new families. The aristocracy of England is supported by 
the wise policy of admitting into its body, wealth and talent, 
wherever they arise ; but the patrician houses of Rome had no 
such resource, and were deprived of the privileges of conveying 
their r.ights by cither rparriage or adoption ; hence, in the age 
of Augustus, but fifty families were left, who bore the pure pa- 
trician stamp. 

The largeness of the sums at which the property of the higher 
classes of centuries is estimated in the constitution of Servius. 
has frequently been a matter of surprise. It appears at first sight 
to indicate, at a time when the as weighed a full pound of brass, 
a degree of wealth almost incredible. Our author has, however, 
given a most satisfactory explanation of this apparently difficult 
question : — 

“ It is a remarkable anil very distinguishing peculiarity of the nations in the 
middle of Italj, to employ copper in heavy masses as a currency, not silver: 
whereas the southern provinces, and the coast as far as Campania, although here 
the mode of computing by ounces was not unknown, made use of silver money. 
That the Etruscans, Umbrians, and some of the Sabcllian tribes coined copper, 
is proved by the inscriptions on specimens that remain; as to T.atiuni anil Sam- 
mum, no such pieces of their money with inscriptions have been found, any 
more than silver coin of theirs belonging to an early age. But the great varie- 
ty in the form of ases, without inscription, shows that they must have been mint- 
ed in many towns : the large sums of brass money that the Roman armies obtain- 
ed amid their booty in Samnium, while but an inconsiderable weight of silver 
was carried home in triumph, evince that the former was the currency there • so 
it W'as undoubtedly in I.atium : and a part of those nameless coins probably be- 
longed to these two nations. Home had the same system of currency ; and, ac- 
cording to a tradition, which very clearly proves bow far and wide Servius Tul- 
lius was celebrated as the author of all institutions of importance, lie was named 
by Titna’us as the person w ho first stamped money at Home ; the people before 
this time having employed brass in the lump, its rude." 

Bfass was an article of prime necessity. It was in the early 
ages used for all the purposes for which we now employ iron. 
Copper lias tbc advantage of being much more easily reduced 
from its ore than iron is, and certain of its alloys, (which we 
call by the general name of brass,) are applicable to the manu- 
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facture of arms, and of every species of domestic utensil. In 
Italy, the metal was in early ages extremely abundant. The 
Greeks of the Ilomefic age traded to Italy for copper, and ex- 
changed iron for it.* So long as the produce of the mines con- 
tinued abundant, and the imperfection of navigation rendered 
its transport difficult, so long its price in barter would have been 
limited to the simple cost of production. But copper mines, al- 
though easily worked, arb also easily exhausted, and a diminu- 
tion of product, accompanied by increasing foreign demand, 
»could not fail to enhance the value. Silyer would flow in to pay 
for the exported copper, and a currency in that metal would re- 
place the other. The relative TOlue of the two metals would of 
course change ; and the Romans appear to hava followed this 
variation of proportion, in the successive reduction of the weight 
of their copper coin. Of their having followed in this reduction 
the ratio of its value to articles of prime necessity, we have evi- 
dence in the nominal price of grain. In the year 314, U. C. 
wheat fell to what was considered the lofv price of an as, the mo- 
dius : in the year 505, when the as was cut down to a sixth part 
of its original weight, an equally low nominal price is recorded: 
and # a hundred years later, in spite of the vast influx of wealth, 
wheat often sold for no more than two light ases, twelve *to the 
pound. 

The vast abundance of brass at one time, is shown by the 
price of many articles, and various other circumstances. Ten 
thousand pounds of it were allowed for the purchase of a knight’s 
horse, and two thousand pounds for its annual keep; the heavy 
copper money was piled up in rooms, and we are told, that dur- 
ing the Veientine war, individuals sent their tribute to the trea- 
sury in wagon loads. 

The reign of Scrvius Tullius, was a revolution by which the 
plebeians were raised to a share in the government ; that of Tar- 
quin the proud, may, on the other hand, be regarded as a counter- 
revolution, by which the privileged class again deprived them 
of any voice. In effecting this, however, so much power was 
thrown into the hands of the king, as to swallow up their own 
privileges. Hence we find them represented as most active in 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, and in abolishing for ever the re- 
gal power at Rome. The plebeians, however, were far from re- 
gaining the franchises conveyed to them by the constitution ot 
Servius Tullius, and years of oppression elapsed, before the es- 
tablishment of the tribunate interposed protectors between the 
people and their proud rulers. # t 

The plebeians were prevented from taking advantage of the 
expulsion of the kings, by the moderation of the patricians, who. 
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so long as the Tarquins were an object of alarm, and, until the 
war with Etruria was brought to a close, ruled with justice and 
moderation. No sooner had these pressing 'dangers ceased, than 
the patricians commenced to deal with the plcbs as slaves, and 
thrust them out of all share in the government. A peculiar state 
of things, growing out of the fact, that the patricians enjoyed 
without rent, the use of the public domain, while the plebeians 
were forced at once to pay tribute, and "to serve in uninterrupted 
wars, loaded the latter with debt., and was the foundation of new 
and more severe oppressions. With the secession of the people, 
to which this state of things gave rise, and the establishment ot 
the tribunate, our author closes the first volume of his work. 
The translation *6f the second edition has not proceeded farther, 
and wfe shall close our review with an extract, exhibiting the 
state and condition of the plebs at the time of the secession. 

“Money transactions among' the Romans, were in the form of loans, to be re- 
paid after a stated term ; and this, in those times, as the arguments to be brought 
forward ill another part of this ‘history will prove, must certainly have been the 
year often months. The rate of interest was unrestricted, and therefore exoibi- 
tant: the first legal limitation of it to ten per cent., was a great relief to the plebs 
no wonder then, that the cases in which the accumulation of interest raised, the 
principal to many times its original amount, are spoken of as ordinary. It was 
the cust6m, to convert the principal when due, together with the interest, into a 
new debt : and the discharge of this must soon have become utterly impossible. 
To understand the condition of the plebeian debtors, let the reader, if he is 
a man of business, imagine that the whole debts ot a country were turned into 
bills at a year, bearing interest at twenty per cent, or more ; and that the non- 
payment of them was followed on summary process, by imprisonment and by 
the transfer of the debtor's, whole property, even though it exceeded what hr 
owed to the creditor. As to these farther circumstances, which are incompati- 
ble with our manners, the personal slavery of the debtor and his children, we 
have enough without them to form an estimate of the fearful condition of the un- 
fortunate plebeians. 

“ Their wretchedness was consummated by a system of base injustice. The 
whole infantry of the line was formed of plebeians; and vet, not only was all share 
of the conquered lands refused to them ; hut even the plunder, which the Ho- 
man soldier, unless it was given up to him, was hound to deliver in upon oath, 
was often kept hack from them : not that it was employed for national purposes; 
it went into the common chest of the Patricians. 

<f This picture of distress deluded Dionysius ; so that when the whole com- 
monalty was driven into insurrection, he looked upon them as nothing else than 
a low, starving, multitude, to w hich, idlers, libertines, vagabonds, such as har- 
boured ill will against their neighbours, and such as were malcontents from tem- 
per or interest, attached themselves, 'file positiveness of this statement has an 
imposing effect ; and it lias been entirely overlooked, that Livv, though no way 
partial to the plebs, and though he was certainly far from having a clear insight 
into tlie nature of the several orders in early times, still does not contain a word, 
which, if rightly understood, can give even the shadow of support to such an 
opinion. 

“ For a Greek, it would have been difficult, ip this case, to avoid being deceiv- 
ed: in the first place, because his language, poorer and less exact in political 
terms, than the Roman, had only the one word demus , to render both populus 
and plebs. Even in the time of Aristotle, this word had assumed a variety of 
senses, and denotes in democracies, tiie nation aiul assembly of the people, as op- 
posed to the magistrates ; in oligarchies, the commonalty ; while popular usage 
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employs it for the common and needy folk. In the days of Augustus, many as 
were the Greek cities, and many as were those that pretended to be so, there 
was, perhaps, not a singly oligarchy that had kept its ground ; and democracies 
were rare ; the Romans had every where introduced timocracies ; and under 
these, though the general assembly of the citizens, still bore the name of dermis, 
yet, at the same time, it was applied to those inhabitants, who, from not possess- 
ing the requisites for civic honours, were expressly excluded by law, or, at all 
events in fact, from offices, as common people. The civic plebs, too, as Diony- 
sius found it at Rome in the eighth century, was undeniably a deirms of this 
sort ; formed by the body of those who partook of the largesses destined for the 
capital : this, too, consisted mainly of freedmen and half citizens. The respecta- 
ble country people, and municipals, were completely separated from them : still 
* higher stood the knights, many thousands in nuftiber : at top of all, the nobles 
who had coalesced with such patricians as were yet remaining. 

“ That all these, nevertheless, were plebeians in a constitutional point of view ; 
that the whole Roman nation w as so, with the exception q^the fifty patrician 
houses that were yet preserved, and of the patrician families newly incorporat- 
ed by Julius Caesar and Augustus ; this was certainly known to Dionysius.” 

♦ • * * 

“ When an error has been firmly rooted for centuries, it can hardly be super- 
fluous to bring forward a variety of definite instances in illustration of* the truth. 
1'he Roman Plebs, formed as it was by the incorporation of whole bodies of citi- 
zens and country people, might be compared to the Yaudese dependent on the 
cit\ of Bern, among whom the old Burgundian nobles stood on the same footing 
with the townsmen and peasantry, as contrasted with the sovereign canton. Or, 
if tl'£ reader be familiar with tin* history of Florence, let him imagine that the 
republic had united the whole inhabitants of the dislrcttu into a commonjlty : in 
tins the Counts Guidi, and the Castellans of Mugello, as opposed to the ruling 
estate, did not, by the principles of the laws, stand above the houses of Pistoja 
or Prato, nay, above the common citizen, or yeoman of the Val d’Arno : at the 
same time, the foimer might, notwithstanding, be equal, perhaps more than 
equal, to the Uberti, and the other proudest houses of the ruling city, even ac- 
cording to their own notions of nobility. As in a later age, the Mamilii, who 
traced then* pedigree from Ulysses and Circe, were admitted among the plebeian 
citizens » so then there can be no question, that the families of plebeian knights 
in the earlier times, were the nobility of the dlslretto ; that the first leaders ,of the 
plebs, the l.icmu, and Icilii, were no way inferior in birth to the Quinctii and 
Posturnii " 


Art. VI. — The Eleventh Jinnnal Report of the American So- 
ciety for Colonizing the Free People of Colour of the 
United States , with an Appendix. Washington : ISiiS. 

The time is past, when it was necessary to prove the political 
or the moral evil of the slave trade. We might suppose, that no 
great strength of argument, could ever have been requisite to 
establish its impropriety; yet^ not t half a century has elapsed, 
since it was advocated by men of talents and learning, on the 
floor of the British’ Parliament, not on the plea of expediency 
.only, hut jon the ground of its “ humanity and holiness !” and 
’.he friends of abolition were “delighted, at the thought that 
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they would soon be able to prove, that Providence, in ordaining 
laws relative to the agency of man, had never made that to be 
wise which was immoral ; and that the slave trade would be 
found as impolitic, as it was inhuman and unjust a truth which 
has, happily, been since demonstrated too clearly to admit a ra- 
tional doubt. But it was long before this triumph could be ob- 
tained over the interests and the prejudices of mankind. The policy 
and the humanity of the slave trade, were maintained by men of 
the first standing in England ; and it was not until after an ar- 
duous struggle of twenty *years, during which the friends of hu- 
manity suffered repeated disappointments and defeats, that the 
united talents of Pitt and Fox, ‘and Burke and Wilberforce, 
could induce thfe parliament of England to obey the dictates 
of humanity and justice, and abolish the trade for ever. Such 
was the slow and laborious progress of the cause in Great Britain. 

In this country, the evils r*f slavery were soon felt and acknow- 
ledged. The first cargo of slaves was brought to Virginia, in 
the year 1621 ; and the legislature of the colony, at an early pe- 
riod, enacted laws to counteract the evil, by imposing restric- 
tions Opon their introduction. But these measures were always 
discountenanced, and the laws rejected by the queen in council, 
as injurious to the commerce and navigation of England ; and 
slavery, with all its unhappy consequences, was entailed upon 
the colonies, to promote the supposed interests of the mother 
country. The commencement of our national independence, 
found this dreadful malady deeply rooted in our political system ; 
and circumstances rendered it necessary for the framers of the 
present Constitution, to tolerate the continuance of the slave- 
trade for a limited period ; but, to the honour of our country, 
the power of prohibition was exercised, the moment the restric- 
tion imposed by the Constitution was removed ; and now, after 
several prohibitory enactments, every one, in any way engaged 
in the slave trade, is declared a pirate, subject, upon conviction 
thereof, to the penalty of death. 

It is not our purpose, at present, to enter into any detail of the 
evils of a coloured population, as it exists in this country ; they 
are known and acknowledged by all ; and whether we regard 
the southern states, oppressed by the system of slavery in ac- 
tual operation, or those overrun by a free coloured population, 
we must admit, that any plan, which proposes to remove the evil, 
or even to diminish it, deserves a careful attention, and must 
be interesting to every division of the country, in proportion 
to the probability of its success. With these sentiments, we 
propose to notice the plan of the American Colonization So- 
ciety — the history of its operation — the feasibility of its pro- 
jects — and its probable effects upon this country, and upon 
Africa. 
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The idea of colonizing our coloured population, is not new. 
So early as the year 1777, a committee, (of which Mr. Jeffer- 
son was the head,) appointed by the legislature of Virginia, to 
revise the whole code of the laws of the commonwealth, re- 
ported, among other important regulations, a bill “ to emanci- 
pate all slaves born after the passing of the Act; and further di- 
recting that they should continue with their parents to a certain 
age, then be brought up, at the public expense, to tillage, arts, 
or sciences, according to their geniuses, till the females should 
be eighteen, and the males twenty-one* years of age, when they 
should be colonized to such place, as the circumstances of the 
times should render most proper ; sending them out with arms, 
implements of household, and of the handicraft afts, seeds, pairs 
of the useful domestic animals, &c., to declare them a free and 
independent people, and extend to them our alliance and protec- 
tion, till they have acquired strength?” &c. It is to be regretted, 
that this scheme, suggested by benevolence and patriotic, was 
never carried into effect. The situation of the country, exhaust- 
ed by a protracted contest, and drained of her finances, as of her 
strength, probably prevented its accomplishment. But the’plan, 
though postponed, was never abandoned. The legislature of Vir- 
ginia passed several resolutions favourable to this project ; and, 
on the 23d of December 1816, the General Assembly adopted a 
formal resolution, requesting “the executive to correspond with 
the President of the United States, for the purpose of obtaining 
.1 territory on the coast of Africa, or upon the shore of the north 
Pacific* or at some other place, not within any of the states, or 
territorial governments of the. United States, to serve as an asy- 
lum for such persons of colour as arc now free, and may desire 
the same ; and for those who may hereafter be emancipated with- 
in this commonwealth.” By the same resolution, the senators 
and representatives of the state, in Congress, were requested 
to exert, their best efforts to aid the President of the United 
States in the attainment of the above objects. Similar resolutions 
were adopted by the legislatures of Maryland, Tennessee, and 
Georgia, and the plan of colonization seemed to meet with ge- 
neral favour. 

It is doubtful, whether Dr. Findlay, of New-Jersey, or Mr. 
Elias B. Caldwell, of Washington, be entitled to the honour of 
having first suggested the formation of a Colonization Society. 
Both these gentlemen had given their attention to this matter ; 
and, in the month of December 1816, they united their efforts 
to carry their plan into effect. Oji the 21st of that month, a 
meeting of several gentlemen, called to consider the subject, 
was addressed by Mr. Clay, who, though his first impressions 
•were against it, had been convinced of the advantages of the 
plan, and engaged warmly in the cause, of which he has ever 
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continued one of the steadiest and most zealous supporters. Se- 
veral others joined in expressing their approbation of the scheme; 
a committee was appointed to prepare a Constitution ; and soon 
afterwards, a society was formed, whose only object, as declared 
in the second article of the Constitution, “ is to promote and 
execute a plan for eolonizing, (with their consent,) the free peo- 
ple of colour residing in our country ? in Africa, or such other 
place as Congress shall deem most expedient.” The original 
members of this Society, were principally gentlemen of the 
southern states; and Judge Washington, of the Supreme Court, 
was chosen president. The attention of the Society was first 
directed to the choice of a proper site for the intended colony : 
and, for this pufpose, two agents were sent to the coast of Africa. 
Having first visited .England, to obtain what information they 
could, from those interested in the English settlement, of Sierra 
Leone, they sailed from London for that settlement, on the 2d 
of February 1818. After explaining the object of their coming, 
every facility was afforded them ; and two intelligent men of that 
colony, well acquainted with the country, accompanied them 
down the coast, to introduce them to the native chiefs, and^act 
as interpreters in their negotiations for the purchase of lands. 
From the information they received, they determined upon the 
island of Sherbro, about one hundred miles south of Sierra 
Leone, as the most eligible situation for the proposed settlement; 
and, after visiting several of the “ head men,” or kings, on their 
way, they arrived at this island, and opened a negotiation with 
King Sherbro, for the purchase of a part of his territory. The con- 
ference was held at Yonie, the royal residence, and accompanied 
by all the ceremonies usual on such occasions. The agents wait- 
ed on the king, whom they found seated in state, under a cola 
tree, surrounded by his council, and attended by his prime mi- 
nister Kong Couber ; the presents were displayed, and the object 
of the visit announced, to obtain lands, for the descendants of 
Africans, who wished to come from a far country, and settle 
peaceably in the dominions of king Sherbro. Kong Couber, in 
the name of his master, made a reply, which, upon the whole, 
was rather favourable ; but, like his brethren of other cabinets, 
threw out some hints, and suggested some difficulties, which ren- 
dered it impossible to conclude matters at once, and protracted 
the negotiation a week ; after which, a grand “palaver” was 
held., and it was agreed that the people should have such lands 
as tKey wanted, upon their arrival with goods to pay for them. 
The agents then returned to* Sierr.a Leone, and thence sailed for 
the United States, where one of them, Mr. B.urgess, arrived, on 
the 22d of October 1818 ; the other, Mr. Mills, whose energy 
and intelligence had greatly contributed to the success of the 
mission, died on the passage. 
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Encouraged by the representations of their surviving agent, 
the Society determined to lay the foundations of their colony 
as soon as possible ; *and, for this purpose, made great exertions 
to fit out an expedition immediately. In this they were’ assisted 
by the President of th,e United States, who, in carrying into 
effect the Act of Congress of the 3d March 1819, determined to 
unite with the Colonization Society, in the promotion of their 
object. By the second section of this Act, the President of the 
United States is authorized “to make such regulations and ar- 
rangements as he may deem expedient, for the safe keeping, 
support, and removal beyond the limits of the United States, 
of all such negroes, mulattoes, or persons of colour, as may be 
delivered and brought within their jurisdiction^, and to appoint 
a proper person or persons, residing upon the coast of Africa, as 
agent or agents, for receiving the negroes, mulattoes, or persons 
of colour, delivered from on board vessels, seized in the prose- 
cution of the slave trade, by commanders of the United States’ 
armed vessels.” • • 

In the execution of this authority, Mr. Monroe, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, appointed Mr. Samuel Bacon and Mr. 
Jolrti P. Banltson, to reside on the coast of Africa, as agents of 
the United States, with instructions to co-operate with the'agents 
of the Colonization Society ; and, in the month of February 
1820, these gentlemen sailed from New-Yorkin the Elizabeth, 
a vessel chartered by the Society, and having on board Mr. 
Crozer, the Society’s agent, and eighty-eight colonists. This 
first expedition was, in every way, unfortunate. It reached the 
African coast about the commencement of the rainy season, when 
the climate is peculiarly unhealthy ; the natives refused to fulfil 
their contract for the sale of lands; the three agents, and twen- 
ty of the colonists, soon fell victims to the climate; and the sur- 
vives, under the direction of one of their number, Daniel Co- 
ker, who proved himself intelligent and very capable of the 
charge, were obliged to remain on the low grounds of the island 
of Shcrbro, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and alto- 
gether in the most forlorn condition. Thus situated, Coker, by 
the advice of Captain Wadsworth of the United States’ ship 
John Adams, who rendered him every assistance in his power, 
led back his people to Sierra Leone, there to await further in- 
structions from the United States. In the month of March 1821, 
they were joined by a re-enforcement of twenty-eight new colo- 
nists, under the direction of Messrs. Andrus and Wiltberger, 
agents of the Society, accompanied jpy Messrs. Winn and E. Ba- 
con, as agents of the United States. After providing a temper 
rary residence for the colonists, in the neighbourhood of Sierra 
.Leone, Mr. Andrus and Mr. Bacon went to explore the coast, 
and fix upon a station for the projected settlement. In the coun- 
voi.. iv. —sro. 8. r»i 
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try called Grand Bassa, a part of the Grain Coast of Guinea, 
about three hundred miles south of Sierra Leone, they found a 
tract of land, elevated, fertile, healthy, and* in every way suited 
to their purpose. This was Cape Mesurado, or Montserado. The 
natives seemed very well disposed to receive them, and a nego- 
tiation was commenced for the purchase of land ; but it was soon 
broken off, in consequence of the agents insisting upon the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, as a part of the treaty. To this the na- 
tives would not agree, the slave trade being their principal me- 
dium of communication with European and American traders, ( 
and their only means of procuring foreign luxuries. Failing in 
this, the agents refused to make^any contract, and returned to 
Sierra Leone, vyhere Mr. Andrus and Mr. Winn soon after died ; 
and Mr. Bacon returned to the United States, leaving the colo- 
nists under the charge of Mr. Willbergcr. Thus far, the affairs 
of the colony wore but a gloomy aspect, and some of its friends 
might be tempted to despaft* of ultimate success: hut there wen- 
still found zealous and able supporters of the noble cause, and 
Providence seemed at length to smile on their exertions. 

In the fall of that year, ( 1821 ,) the Society appointed a new 
agent, Dr. Ayres, who immediately repaired to Sierra Leouc ; 
and being there joined by Lieutenant Stockton, in the United 
States’ schooner Alligator, he proceeded with that active officer, 
who has always manifested a sincere interest in the cause of co- 
lonization, to endeavour to effect the purchase of (’ape Mesu- 
rado. 

Upon their arrival there, a negotiation was opened with King 
Peter, the sable monarch of that part of the coast, which, after 
considerable difficulty and delay on the part of his majesty and 
his allies, finally terminated by the agents obtaining the royal 
promise to “make a book,” which would give him the land. 
The “book” was accordingly made, which was a regular deed 
signed by Dr. Ayres and Lieutenant Stockton, on the one part, 
and King Peter, together with five other native chiefs, on the 
other ; by which they agreed, in consideration of about three 
hundred dollars, to give the strangers a tract of country, which 
was sufficient to answer all the immediate wants of the colony. 

But all difficulty was not yet ended. When Dr. Ayres return- 
ed with the colonists from Sierra Leone, he found that some of 
the neighbouring chiefs, who had not been consulted, were dis- 
satisfied with the bargain, which had been made without their 
concurrence, and threatened King Peter with death, if he did 
not annul the contract. Accordingly, his majesty, in great tre- 
pidation, begged Dr. Ayres to take back the goods, aiul relin- 
quish his purchase; which he positively refused to do, insisting 
upon his right to retain the land which he had fairly bought. 
After some further negotiation, in which Dr. Ayres displayed 
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great coolness and decision, the natives yielded the point, and 
agreed to ratify the treaty. In the mean time, the settlers had 
been busily engaged In erecting houses, and providing for their 
immediate necessities. They had been thus occupied but a few 
weeks, when another danger threatened their destruction. 

A British vessel, containing some recaptured Africans, stop- 
ping to water at the Cape, parted her cable, and was driven 
ashore. A French slaver Was, at the time, hovering on the coast, 
waiting for a cargo ; and this, joined to the almost universal 
•principle of “wrecker’s law,” induced the natives to attempt 
to secure the prize. Several of the colonists engaged in her de- 
fence, and, in the contest that ensued, which they in vain endea- 
voured to prevent, two of the natives were killed ; and, on the 
following day, a British soldier, and one of the colonists, shared 
the same late. These events produced a great excitement among 
the natives ; a grand palaver was heljl, at which a large number 
of chiefs were assembled ; and the impending danger was only 
averted by the efforts of Dr. Ayres, tvho again succeeded in 
calming the natives, and preventing their committing any vio- 
lence upon the colony. Notwithstanding his success in this cri- 
sis, *the situation of the settlers at this time, owing “to the com- 
mencement of the rains, the unexpected difficulty in building, 
and the impossibility of obtaining native labour, on account of 
the recent disturbances,” was so distressing, that Dr. Ayres de- 
termined to visit the United States, to acquaint the Society with 
the necessities of the colony, and obtain supplies for its relief. 
Before his departure, he offered to remove*the colonists to Sierra 
Leone until his return, but they preferred remaining on their 
hard-earned territory, under the direction of one of the most re- 
spectable of their own number, whom Dr. Ayres appointed to 
the trust. Dr. Ayres sailed for this country the 4th of June 1822, 
leaving the emigrants in quiet possession of their settlement, but 
in great want of stores of all kinds. 

On the 19th of June, the brig Strong sailed from Baltimore, 
having on board Mr. and Mrs. Ashmun, and thirty-five colo- 
nists, and arrived at Montserado the 8th of August. Mr. Ash- 
mun was charged with the management of certain recaptured 
Africans, and also received authority to act as temporary agent of 
the board. On his arrival, finding that both the agents were ab- 
sent, he assumed, according to his instructions, the office of prin- 
cipal agent, and immediately entered upon the active perform- 
ance of its duties. After discharging the brig, he visited the 
most considerable kings in the neighbourhood, with whorn he 
established a friendly intercourse ; assuring them^of the amica- 
ble disposition of fhe colonists, and receiving from them, appa- 
rently sincere professions of good will, in return ; many of them 
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sending their sons to the colony, to be instructed in the English 
language, and the arts of civilized life. 

But notwithstanding these favourable appearances, Mr. Ash- 
mun thought he discovered symptoms of secret hostility, and 
therefore used every exertion to prepare, the settlers for any at- 
tack that might be made upon them ; a precaution, which, the se- 
quel proved to have been highly necessary ; for scarcely was the 
town, by constant labour, put in a tolerable state of defence, 
when the enmity of the natives broke out into open violence. 
Many of the chiefs had .been dissatisfied with the permission 
given to the strangers to settle in their country, and their dis- 
satisfaction had been increased, by. the evidence already given by 
the colonists, o£*their opposition to the slave trade. These feel- 
ings had nearly impelled them to open hostility, after their re- 
pulse from the English vessel, in the spring. Matters, however, 
had then been arranged, and the presence of some vessels in the 
harbour, had prevented them from coming to an open rupture. 
But a favourable opportunity seemed at length to have arrived ; 
both the former agents had left the settlement, from fear, as they 
supposed ; the new agent was sick, the few settlers that remain- 
ed, were in a destitute situation, and every thing seemed to’in- 
vite an* attack. 

The first assault was made, by about eight hundred men, who 
were repulsed after a short conflict ; with the loss of four killed, 
and as many wounded on the part of the colonists. Two weeks 
afterwards, the natives made another attack, with about double 
their former numbers,* and were again repulsed, with great loss, 
after a very severe engagement. By this second defeat, the spirit 
of the assailants was so completely broken, that they did not 
make another attempt upon the settlement ; and this exertion 
of the strength of the infant colony, though distressing in its 
immediate effects, had the beneficial result of inspiring the settlers 
with a confidence in their ability to maintain their position ; and 
impressing upon the natives a sense of inferiority, which has 
effectually prevented further molestation. 

Since this period, the colony has been constantly improving, 
without any interruption, or impediment, other than those, ne- 
cessarily incident to the progress of a new settlement, in such a 
situation. Soon after the restoration of tranquillity, Dr. Ayres ar- 
rived, with a re-enforcementof sixty-one new emigrants, and a sup- 
ply of stores; but after devoting himself with great assiduity to 
the promotion of the interest of the colony, he was obliged, by 
the state of his health, to le|ive it^ in. the month of December, 
1823, and resign the charge of its superintendence to Mr. Ash- 
mun, who continued, until the time of his death, the principal 
colonial agent of the society. 

Our limits do not permit us to give a detailed history of the. 
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colony ; nor is it necessary. Since the attack of the natives above 
mentioned, the settlers have enjoyed uninterrupted peace ; and 
the incidents attending their gradual progress, though highly im- 
portant to those immediately concerned, are not of a nature to 
interest persons at a distance. We shall, therefore, only notice a 
few of the most striking occurrences. 

Although it may not, strictly speaking, be a part of the histo- 
ry of the settlement, we’may mention here, that at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Society, held the 20th February, 1824, the 
► territory and settlement of the Society, near Cape Montserado, 
was named Liberia ; and the town laid out, and established at 
the Cape, Monrovia ; “ as an<acknowledgment of the important 
benefits conferred on the settlement by the illustrious chief ma- 
gistrate of the United States. ” 

What most attracts our notice, in the history of the colony, is 
the policy pursued toward the native^ tribes in its vicinity. In all 
his intercourse with them, the Agent (we speak of Mr. Ashmun, 
who had the principal management in these affairs,) cnde&voured 
to cultivate their good will and affection, by maintaining the 
strictest justice in all his dealings, and showing them the ad- 
vaiflages they may derive from the establishment of the colony. 
Like the illustrious founder of Pennsylvania, he purchased from 
its natural owners, the territory he occupied, and not. an acre 
of ground was taken without a fair equivalent. In the spring 
of 1825, it was found necessary to enlarge the limits of the set- 
tlement. Several emigrants arrived about that time, who had 
been accustomed to agricultural life. Sofne of these requested 
permission to settle upon plantations at once, instead of being 
confined in the town ; and as there was little danger to be appre- 
hended from their removal to a short distance, the agent deter- 
mined to granl their request ; and immediately entered into a 
negotiation with the neighbouring tribes, for the purchase of the 
necessary land. 

The tract selected for this purpose, is situated on the St. Paul's 
river, comprehending a breadth of from one to three leagues ; 
and lying along the whole navigable part of the stream, estimat- 
ed at about twenty miles. The whole was under the jurisdiction 
of old king Peter, from whom it was purchased ; and formal 
possession was taken for the American Colonization Society. 

The advantages of this acquisition of territory, arc stated by 
the agent, to consist in enabling the settlers to live on their plan- 
tations, instead of being in town, at a distance from them, as be- 
fore ; — in giving them a much rno^e fertile soil, and so enabling 
them to support themselves and families in a sljort time after 
their arrival in the country ; in rendering the agricultural part of 
• the settlement more compact, in securing the trade of the St. 
Paul’s river, — and gaining a more salubrious situation ; in all 
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which particulars, the agent’s anticipations have been realized. 
Several important additions have been since made to the territo- 
ry of the colony ; and the Board, in their last report, mention, 
with approbation, the exertions of the agent in relation to this 
matter. The possessions of the Society, now extend nearly one 
hundred and fifty miles along the coast ; and to a considerable 
distance into the interior. “ No less than eight stations from 
Cape Mount to Trade Town, 140 mile&, are now under the go- 
vernment of the colony, and four of these have been acquired 
during the last year.” p. 43. 

These “ stations” are small settlements, established upon the 
newly purchased land, at the request of the neighbouring chiefs; 
who are very d<3«rous of having the advantage of their trade ; 
and generally agree to construct factories, and other necessary 
buildings for their accommodation. This extension of the settle- 
ment, and* the intercourse with the natives, to which it gives 
rise, increase the influence of the colony ; which, resulting as it 
does, frfim the integrity &nd kindness manifested toward them, 
may be expected to be permanent. They see the advantages of 
civilized life, and are desirous to partake of them. “No man 
of the least consideration in the country,” says Mr. Ashmun, 
“ will desist from his importunities, until one, at least, of his sons, 
is fixed in some settler’s family. We have their confidence and 
friendship, and these, built on the fullest conviction that we arc 
incapable of betraying the one, or violating the other.” 

The influence thus acquired, is sacredly devoted to the security 
of the colony, and the' benefit. of the natives. The agent has al- 
ways avoided having any thing to do with the disputes of his 
neighbours, further than to afford his friendly offices as mediator; 
and, on a late occasion, when two of the most considerable tribes 
were at war with each other, and each solicited the aid of the 
colony, with promises of territory and submission, Mr. Ash- 
mun, having tried in vain to prevent hostilities, positively re- 
fused to take part with cither; telling them, that “ the whole 
force of the colony was sacred to the purpose of self-defence 
alone, against the injustice and violence of the unprincipled ; — 
that while they were ready to benefit all their neighbours, they 
would injure none ; and that if they could not prevent or settle 
the wars of the country, they should never take part in them.” 

By the Constitution, “for the government of the African co- 
lony at Liberia,” all persons born in the colony, or removing 
there 4.0 reside, shall be free, and entitled to all such rights and 
privileges as are enjoyed by, the citizens of the United States. 
The Colonization Society shall, from time to time, make such rules 
as they may think fit, for the government of the settlement, until 
they shall withdraw their agents, and leave the settlers to govern 
.themselves ; — there shall be no slavery in the settlement ; and the 
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common law, as in force, and modified in the United States, and 
applicable to the situation of the people, shall be in force in Li- 
beria. Under this ^Constitution, the agents, in August 1824, 
adopted a “plan for the civil government of Liberia,” and 
framed a digest of laws, (which have since been approved and 
ratified by the Board,) for the permanent regulation of the co- 
lony. The principal provisions of the “ plan of government,” 
are, that the agent of the»Society shall possess, in the settlement, 
sovereign power, subject only to the decisions of the Board ; — 
. that a vice-agent shall be appointed by the agent, out of three 
persons chosen by the colonists, who shall aid the agent in the 
discharge of his duties, and tal^e his place, in case of his absence 
or sickness ; — that the judiciary shall consist the agent, and 
two justices of the peace, created by his appointment ; the choice 
of other officers is made by the colonists, subject to the appro- 
bation or rejection of the agent ; and standing committees, of agri- 
culture — of public works — of the colhnial militia — -and of health, 
are appointed, whose duty it is “to beoome familiar with all the 
subjects relating to their appointments, and be ready, at all times, 
to meet, consult, and report thereon, when required to do .so by 
thomgent. ” 

The common law being adopted, so far as suited to the circum- 
stances of the colony, it was only necessary to enact laws, relat- 
ing to the peculiar situation of the new settlement; regulating 
their intercourse with the native tribes in their vicinity, desig- 
nating offences, and prescribing appropriate punishments. The 
punishments prescribed, are, fine, imprisonment, standing in the 
stocks? whipping, labour on the public works, forfeiture of ra- 
tions, (to those receiving them,) and expulsion from the colony; 
which last, is the highest degree of punishment, and is inflicted 
“ on conviction for offences directly affecting the peace and good 
government of the colony ; and when ordered by the Society, 
for any misdemeanors in their judgment deserving that penalty. 
The property of exiles, to pass to their next heirs resident in 
the colony. In all cases of banishment, when the banished per- 
son has no heir in the colony, the land held by him shall revert 
to the colony. The party, in any judicial trial, is entitled, it 
he desire it, to trial by jury.” 

This system went into immediate operation, and is mentioned 
with approbation by the Board, in their ninth annual report. 
Two years afterwards, at the last annual meeting, the managers 
notice, in their report, the “ very efficient and satisfactory man- 
ner” in which the system ^continues to operate, and quote from 
a letter of Mr. Ashmun, who sayS, “ we commence the year 
with a better prospect of harmony, in the different operations oi 
our little civil machine, than ever before. The principles ol social 
order, and of a good, equable, and energetic government, are deep 
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ly anti plentifully implanted in the minds of the influential part, il 
not of a majority of the colonists, and promise the certain arrival, 
(I do not think it will be early, however,)* of that state of im- 
provement, when the Board can safely withdraw their agents, 
and leave the people to the government ,pf themselves.'” p. 39. 

The moral and religious character of the colony, is such as to 
be highly gratifying to its friends ; and exerts a powerful and 
salutary influence on its social and civil* condition. Owing to the 
circumstances under which the first expeditions were fitted out, 
the characters of the individuals composing them, were not sufi* , 
ficiently attended to ; and many were found among them, who, 
by their bad conduct, did serious,. injury to the new settlement. 
But, for severakyears past, the Board, always having more appli- 
cants for emigration, than their means would enable them to trans- 
port, have been particular, in selecting such only as would form 
a desirable addition to the settlers ; and the good effects of this sys- 
tem, are visible in the improved character of the colony. Most of 
the late*einigrants, had established their reputation for industry, 
sobriety, and morality, in this country, and were distinguished for 
their respectability among those of their own station in society. 
They were induced to emigrate, by a laudable desire to imprt>ve 
their condition, by the acquisition of privileges they might in vain 
hope for here: and they went to Africa with a full knowledge 
of the difficulties they were to encounter. Their trial was a se- 
vere one ; and, it is not strange, that some should have sunk under 
it ; but, most of them sustained it unshaken ; and the agent very 
justly attributes the general prosperity of the settlement, to the 
salutary influence of their conduct. “ It deserves record,’ ’ says 
Mr. Ashmun, “ that religion has been the principal agent em- 
ployed in laying and confirming the foundations of the settle- 
ment. To this sentiment, ruling, restraining, and actuating the 
minds of a large proportion of the colonists, must be referred 
the whole strength of our civil government.” Hence, the ge- 
neral character of the colony is in the highest degree orderly — 
“ crimes are almost unknown; and the universal respect, mani- 
fested for the Sabbath, and the various institutions and duties of 
Christianity, has struck the natives with surprise, and excited 
the admiration of foreigners.” 

The agent was fully aware of the importance of education, 
and fostered it by every means in his power. Several schools 
have been established ; in which the colonists, and about fifty 
native children, receive instruction. Their education is, of course, 
confined to the elementary ( branches of knowledge, but they 
show themselves very capable of learning ; and, there is no doubt, 
that with proper advantages, they will attain all the useful, and even 
ornamental, departments of science. At present, they feel the. 
want of teachers capable of instructing them in any thing beyond 
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the rudiments of learning. The library of the colony contains 
about 1200 volumes. 

Since the late purchases of land, the colonists have begun to 
turn their attention more to agriculture ; but, the trade of the 
colony, which is considerable, has been its chief dependance. 
By the treaties entered into with the natives, the greater part of 
the trade of that district of Africa, is secured to the inhabitants 
of Liberia. The article* of export are the productions of the 
country ; consisting of rice, palm-oil, ivory, tortoise shell, dye- 
, woods, gold, hides, wax, and a small amount of coffee : there are 
almost always some vessels in the harbour; and “the bustle and 
thronging of the streets, show something, already, of the acti- 
vity of the smaller seaports of the United States. ” By means 
of this commerce, many of the settlers have acquired a consi- 
derable property ; and enjoy an abundance, not only of the ne- 
cessaries, but of the comforts, and ev # en the luxuries of life. The 
intercourse between Monrovia and the other settlements in Li- 
beria, is so considerable, that, the net ’annual profits of a small 
schooner, employed by the agent for this purpose, amounted to 
4700 dollars, “ a sum nearly adequate to defray the expeose of 
theVhoIe organization for the public service, both for the United 
States’ agency, and the colonial government.” After speaking of 
the prospects of the colony, the agent says, “but I can even now 
assure the Board, that except a very few of the emigrants, the 
most independent and easy in their circumstances in America, 
they generally live in a style of neatness and comfort, approach- 
ing to elegance in many instances, unknown before their arri- 
val in *this country. An interesting family, twelve months in 
Africa, destitute of the means of furnishing a comfortable table, 
is not known ; and, an individual , of whatever sex or age, 
without ample provision of decent apparel, cannot, I believe, be 
found.” And again — “every family, and nearly every single 
adult person in the colony, has the means of employing from 
one to four native labourers, at an expense of from four to six 
dollars a month. And several of the settlers, when called upon, 
in consequence of sudden emergence's of public service, have 
made repeated advances of merchantable produce, to the amount 
of 300 to GOO dollars each.” 

In their last report, the managers state that the population of 
the colony, (including emigrants by recent expeditions,) exceeds 
twelve hundred persons ; of whom about five hundred were in- 
troduced during the last year. Of these, one hundred and forty- 
two recaptured Africans, liberated Ijy a decree of the Supreme 
Court, and sent to the agency in Liberia, arrived ii^the ship Nor- 
folk, on the 27th of August 1827. In a letter written seven 
days after .their arrival, Mr. Ashmun says, “it may be interest- 
ing to the Board, as a proof of the extensive business and re- 
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sources of their colony, to observe, that not more than twenty 
remain, even at this early date, a charge to the United States. 
Two-thirds of the number have situations in the families of the 
older settlers, for terms of from one to three years ; the remain- 
der are at service, on wages to be paid them at the year’s end,” 
after which they were to have lands assigned them as other set- 
tlers. The report further states, (p. 38,) that “three new forti- 
fications, and thirteen public buildings, exclusive of the churches, 
are either completed already, or so far advanced, as to author- 
ize the expectation, that they will be finished in the course of the 
year.” Some opinion may be formed of the enterprising spirit 
of the colonists, from the fact that they have already organized 
a company to improve the navigation of the Montserado river, 
by removing the bars which obstruct it, and some progress has 
been made in the work. 

So far, then, the object of the Society has been accomplished, 
by establishing on the coast of Africa, a colony of “ free peo- 
ple of colour,” composed of several hundred individuals, en- 
joying perfect security, possessing abundance of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, or the means of obtaining them, and in the 
full exercise of all the rights and privileges of freemen. That 
many difficulties have been encountered, and many lives lost, in 
the attainment of this object, is not to be denied ; but when we 
consider the principles upon which this colony has been found- 
ed, and the circumstances under which the operations of the So- 
ciety have been carried on, our wonder is, not that so little, but 
that so much, has been effected. In the language of the Society’s 
Memorial to Congress : “In the course of a few short years, a 
small number of respectable individuals, actuated only by the 
most philanthropic motives, possessing no political power, and de- 
stitute of all pecuniary resources, except such as were to be found 
in the charity, the benevolence, and the patriotism of their fellow- 
citizens, have succeeded in exploring a distant coast, in over- 
coming, in a great measure, the very natural, but very powerful 
prejudices of the community in which they live, and in trans- 
planting to the western shores of Africa, and maintaining in a 
state of perfect security, a colony of several hundred of the free 
coloured population of their country.” 

That the infant colony should have great difficulties to encoun- 
ter, was to be expected. But they have been met and overcome ; 
and the Society justly acknowledge the powerful aid of a gracious 
Providence, in the wonderful success which has attended their ex- 
ertions. In no instance have such results been produced in so short 
a time, under, similar disadvantages. The early settlements of 
our own country, which approach nearest in character to that ol 
Liberia, were persevered in, under far more discouraging cir-. 
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cumstances, and were only established after many years of in- 
cessant labour, and a great expenditure of life and treasure. 

Two fruitless attempts were made to establish a colony in this 
country, under the auspices of Sir Walter Raleigh, lo whom 
Queen Elizabeth had granted a charter for that purpose. The 
first party, consisting of one hundred and eight persons, landed 
on the island of Roanoke in 1585, but they were soon embroil- 
ed in hostilities with the natives, and, after enduring incredible 
hardships, they were found, in the following year, by Sir Fran- 
. cis Drake, reduced to the lowest statq of distress, and, by him, 
at their earnest request, were carried back to England. In 1587, 
Raleigh sent out a greater number of colonists, with a more 
abundant supply of provisions ; but, owing to 4be danger appre- 
hended in England, from the threatened Spanish invasion, the 
colony was neglected; and, when in 1590, three ships were sent 
for their relief, “not a vestige of them was to be found.” After 
a fruitless attempt to discover some traces of them, the whole 
squadron left the country, and returned to England. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, after having expended £40,000 in the enterprise, had 
already abandoned it in despair. “What was the particular fate 
of^lhe colonists he had before sent and seated, has never been 
known — whether they were murdered, or incorporated With the 
savages.” 

The zeal for colonization was so much damped by these un- 
toward events, that no further attempts were made, until the 
year 1606, when an expedition was fitted out, under the auspices 
of an association, formed for the establishment of colonies in 
America. On the 13th of May 1607, one hundred and five men 
were settled at the new colony, called, in honour of the king, 
“ Jamestown and thus, twenty-two years after the first colony 
had been placed at Roanoke, laid the foundations of a mighty em- 
pire. But every thing was yet to be done. The colonists were 
exposed to every species of disaster, without any other princi- 
ple, than the desire of wealth, to support them under their tri- 
als. Subjected at once to the accumulated evils of internal dis- 
sension, and external hostility, the privations of scarcity, and the 
diseases of the climate, they were, several times, reduced to the 
brink of ruin. “ Before the month of September, fifty of the 
company were buried.” On Captain Smith’s return to James- 
town, after an absence of a few weeks, during which time he 
had been preserved from death, by the romantic generosity of 
Pocahontas, “ he found the colony reduced to thirty -eight per- 
sons , most of whom seemed determined to abandon a country 
which appeared to them so unfavourable to human life.” 

The execution 6f this design was prevented b'y the judicious 
. conduct of Captain Smith ; and the spirits of the colonists were 
revived, by the timely arrival of a re-enforcement of one hnn- 
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dred and twenty persons, under the command of Captain New- 
port. Scarcely three months, however, had elapsed, before the 
colony was again in the utmost confusion and disorder. “ Those 
who had arrived last with Newport, were all sick,’’ and the 
most vigorous exertions of Captain Smith but just preserved the 
settlement from annihilation. The discovery of some glittering 
earth, which was mistaken by the colonists for gold dust, seem- 
ed to promise the reward of their sufferings, by giving them the 
great object of their desires ; and, by means of this flattering 
prospect, and the most strenuous exertions on the part of the as- 
sociation, their number was increased in October 1609, to al- 
most five hundred inhabitants. Bqt the disappointment of their 
hopes of wealtlj,, was succeeded by scenes of riot and insubor- 
dination. They were attacked by the Indians, their provisions 
were lavishly wasted, and the united evils of war, famine, and 
disease, in a few months reduced their number to “sixty per- 
sons, of all ages and sexes, Who were so feeble and dejected, that 
they could not have survived ten days longer.” This miserable 
remnant was found in this condition, by Captain Newport, who 
had aqtually taken them on board his squadron, and set sail for 
England, where they were met by Lord Delaware, who cane 
out as governor of the new country. By him they were prevail- 
ed upon to return, and make another effort for the establishment 
of the colony. 

For many years after this period, their history presents a se- 
ries of incessant labours, and almost incredible distresses. Torn 
by internal feuds, in want of every necessary, and exposed to 
frequent attacks by the savages, the colony was several times 
almost extinct, and barely maintained a feeble existence, by the 
foreign supplies occasionally afforded ; and, in the year 1624, af- 
ter more than one hundred and fifty thousand pounds had been 
expended, and more than nine thousand persons had been sent 
from England, its population did not exceed eighteen hundred 
persons.* 

Such was the origin of the “Ancient Dominion,” and the dis- 
couraging circumstances attending its first settlement. The “ Pil- 
grims” encountered equal difficulties, though somewhat different 
in their character. While the business was confined to the Colo- 
nizing Association, their efforts were more feeble, and less success- 
ful, than those which were made in the South ; and it was only the 
invincible resolution to secure religious freedom, that finally ac- 
complished the undertaking. The first emigrants to New-England, 

* Mr. Jefferson, in his “Notes ori the State *of Virginia,” (page 163,) gives 
a table of the increase of the population, during the ear\y years of the colony, 
commencing with 1607 ; by which it appears, that, after several fluctuations, 
sometimes rising as high as 490, and again sinking as low as 60, the whole num- 
ber, in 1618, (the eleventh year of the settlement,) was only 600. 
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about one hundred in number, arrived in the fall of 1607, and 
took possession of a piece of ground near the river Sagahadoc, 
where they built a fert. Many of the company, and among them 
their principal men, died during the following winter. 'The suf- 
ferings of the survive^ were so great, that it was determined to 
abandon the country ; and, in the spring, they embarked on 
board vessels returning to England. So completely was the en- 
terprise abandoned, that* no further attempts were made at set- 
tlement, until the year 1620, when a small company of one hun- 
dred and twenty men, seeking refuge from religious persecution 
at home, and determined to endure every hardship, rather than 
forego the freedom of conscience, landed on the bleak shore of 
Plymouth, and laid the foundations of a new colony. They de- 
barked on the 11th of November, and, before spring, one-half of 
their number had fallen victims to maladies induced by the se- 
verity of the climate, and the hardships to which they were ex- 
posed. Wasted by sickness and famine, and in constant appre- 
hension of attack from the natives, they underwent the Severest 
trials, with a fortitude and resolution, which nothing but the 
continued excitement of strong religious feeling could have in- 
spited. This same feeling, as it produced a strict attention to 
moral conduct, preserved them from many of the evils'which 
the southern emigrants suffered ; but the barrenness of the soil 
conspired with other difficulties to retard their progress ; so that, 
at the end of ten years, the entire population of the colony 
amounted to only three hundred souls. After this, they received 
large accessions to their number, from England ; but “the diffi- 
culty <ff obtaining subsistence, the difference of their food, from 
that to which they had been accustomed, and the intense cold of 
the winter, against which they had not sufficient means of pro- 
tection, were still severely felt by the colonists, and still conti- 
nued to carry many of them to the grave.” They persevered, 
however; and their descendants now glory in the piety, the for- 
titude, and the patriotism of the “pilgrims.” 

We have dwelt thus long on the early history of the settle- 
ments in America, because a comparison between them and the 
settlement at Liberia, shows that there is nothing at which the 
friends of African colonization should be disheartened. On the 
contrary, such a comparison holds out every encouragement: 
less expense has been incurred, fewer difficulties have been en- 
countered, fewer lives sacrificed, and more has been effected. A 
colony has been established, which, now , in its eighth year, 
contains more than twelve hundred ^inhabitants, enjoying health, 
liberty, and plenty ; and commanding the respect and confidence 
of their neighbours. The colony being established, the only 
.question is, whether it can be maintained ? And this we purpose 
briefly to consider. 
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The first and great difficulty lies in the supposed insalubrity of 
the climate, and the fatality which is generally attributed to it. 
But, the prevalent opinion on this subject, arises from prejudice, 
or want of reflection. We are apt to imagine, that, because the 
climate of Africa is different from that Jo which wc have been 
accustomed, it must necessarily be unhealthy ; but this is clearly 
erroneous; and, if generally acted upon, would prevent any 
change of residence. The climate of* Liberia, like that of all 
other tropical situations, is exceedingly warm, and unfriendly 
to constitutions formed ip more temperate regions. But it does 
not, therefore, follow, that it is unfitted to sustain human life, 
where there is a congeniality of .constitution. Accordingly, we 
find that the natives of the country, are a robust, healthy race, 
subject to no epidemic disease; and, of the emigrants who have 
gone from this country, those from the southern states have suf- 
fered but little by the change of climate Early last year, the 
brig Doris carried out a considerable number of emigrants from 
North Carolina, who arrived at Liberia in April, and, in notic- 
ing their sickness, in his communication to the Board, Mr. Ash- 
mun observes, “all the change they have undergone, seems to be 
less a disease , than a salutary effort of nature to accommodate 
the physical system of its subjects to the new influences of the 
tropical climate . ” It is true, many have died soon after their 
arrival; but, it was under peculiar circumstances, and such as 
are not likely again to occur. The first settlement, on the low 
marshy ground of the Shcrbro, was unfortunate, and very pro- 
perly abandoned. Tire early settlers at Montserado, arrived at 
an improper time of the year, and were exposed to all the in- 
clemencies of the rainy season, without sufficient houses to pro- 
tect them. Add to this, the excessive fatigue they underwent 
in preparing for their defence against the natives ; and it is not 
wonderful that many fell victims to disease. But, since the erec- 
tion of suitable houses, and the release from incessant labour, 
the general health of the colony has been good, and the emi- 
grants who have arrived at proper seasons of the year, have been 
exposed to but little danger. 

Dr. Peaco, who resided some time at Liberia, as United Slates* 
agent for recaptured Africans, says, in a letter addressed to the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society, — “Persons of every de- 
scription, from all parts of the world, are liable to an attack of 
bilious fever, shortly after their arrival ; which I found, in every 
imfpncc, to yield to the common remedies in the first attack ; 
the deaths which occurred,. were from relapses, occa- 
by imprudently exposing themselves, while in a state of 
oeanfdesccnce;*but few cases terminated fatally*, from among those 
whitJaft Norfolk last winter ; and but one of the people of co- 
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lour, from North Carolina, who accompanied me out, fell a vic- 
tim to the prevailing diseases of the climate.” 

In the month of September last, the colonists addressed a cir- 
cular to the coloured people of this country, giving an Interest- 
ing exposition of the state of the colony, and one highly grati- 
fying to its patrons and friends. On the subject of health, they 
say 

44 The true character of the African climate is not well understood in other 
countries. Its inhabitants are as robust, as healthy, as long lived, to say the least, 
as those of any other country. Nothing like an epidemic has ever appeared in 
*this colony; nor can we learn from the natives, that the calamity of a sweeping 
sickness ever yet visited this part of the continent. Hut the change from a tempe- 
rate to a tropical country is a great on® — too great not to affect the health, more 
or less — and, in the cases of okl people, and very young ch&Jrcn, it often causes 
death. In the early years of the colony, want of good houses, the great fatigues 
and dangers of the settlers, their irregular mode of living, and the hardships and 
discouragements they met with, greatly helped the other causes of sickness, 
which prevailed to an alarming extent, and were attended with great mortality. 
But we look back to those times as to a seasoit of trial long past, and nearly for- 
gotten. People now arriving, have comfortably houses to receive tjiem ; will 
enjoy the regular attendance of a physician in the slight sickness that may await 
them ; will be surrounded and attended by healthy and happy people, who have 
borne the effects of the climate, who will encourage and fortify them agaijist that 
despondency, which, alone, has carried off several in the first years of the co~ 
lony.” 

Another objection to the practicability of maintaining the co- 
lony, is founded on the supposed barrenness of the soil, and the 
consequent necessity of depending on foreign supplies for sub- 
sistence. The very name of Africa, is associated, in our imagi- 
nation, with all that is desolate and frightful ; — immense deserts 
of burhing sand, whose dreadful masses, carried along by the 
whirlwind, overwhelm the parched traveller, and thus hasten the 
fate he would otherwise have suffered from thirst ; and trackless 
wastes, inhabited only by beasts of prey, and venomous reptiles ; 
with no water to refresh the sultry atmosphere, and no vegeta- 
tion to relieve the dreary prospect. We are confirmed in this 
idea, by the common maps, which present to our view an im- 
mense continent, coloured, to denote occupancy, along the coast, 
but the interior, one vast blank, which we consider a desert ; and, 
by our classic recollections, which remind us of the fate of Cam- 
byses’ army, or the difficulties of Alexander’s march to the 
shrine of his pretended father; and represent all beyond the 
northern coast, as “the uninhabitable regions.” But the disco- 
veries of modern travellers have proved the fallacy of these im- 
pressions. It is true, the desert of Zahara is a vast expanse ol 
sand, where thousands hav.e perished of fatigue and thirst; and 
the journals of scientific exploVers, liave furnished us with abun- 
dance of frightful pictures of its horrors. But this* is only a part, 
.and comparatively a small part, of the great continent of Africa. 
Beyond tiicsc sands, Africa furnishes a soil as fertile, and pro- 
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duces a vegetation as luxuriant, as any in the world. Its bound- 
less forests, and beautiful fields, are watered by noble rivers, and 
abound in all the productions of tropical climates. Of this cha- 
racter is the territory of Liberia. “The whole country, between 
Cape Mount and Trade Town,” observes, Mr. Ashmun, “is rich 
in soil, and other natural advantages, and capable of sustaining a 
numerous and civilized population, beyond almost any other coun- 
try on earth. Leaving the seaboard, the traveller, every where, 
at the distance of a few miles, enters upon a uniform upland 
country, of moderate elevation, intersected by innumerable ri-, 
vulets, abounding in springs of unfailing water, and covered 
with a verdure, which knows no other changes except those 
which refresh apd renew its beauties. The country directly on 
the sea, although verdant and fruitful to a high degree, is found 
every where to yield, in both respects, to the interior.” The 
vegetable productions of Liberia, are coffee, cotton, indigo, 
sugar-cane, rice. Guinea-corn, millet, and every variety of fruits 
and legumes. Most of these arc the spontaneous productions of 
the soil, and all of them may be cultivated with little labour. 
Coffee, of a good quality, grows wild in great abundance, and is 
collected and sold by the natives for about five cents a pmftd : 
with due attention, it will become a staple commodity for ex- 
portation. Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats, and sheep, thrive 
exceedingly well, and require “ no other care than to keep them 
from straying.” Even in the present state of the country, when 
but little attention has been bestowed upon agriculture, provi- 
sions can be purchased very cheap. “ Fine cattle may be bought, 
at a little distance from the colony, at from three to six hollars 
a head ; rice of the best quality, for less than a dollar the bushel ; 
and palm oil, answering all the purposes of butter and lard, for 
culinary purposes, at twenty cents per gallon, equal in cookery 
to six pounds of butter.” Add to all this, there is no dreary 
winter, “for one half the year to consume the productions of 
the other half.” 

Possessing thus, a good climate, and a fertile soil, there is no- 
thing to impede the growth of the colony, even if it receive no 
further accession from this country. At peace with the natives, 
and capable of defending itself against any attacks they may 
make, it has nothing to apprehend from that quarter ; and there 
is little danger of any foreign aggression. The climate, though per- 
fectly salubrious to the natives, and to the coloured emigrants who 
are habituated to it, is ill-adapted to the constitution of the Circas- 
sian race of our species ; and neither. Europeans nor Americans 
Jiave been able to become acclimated there ; so that it would 
item that Providence has specially appropriated this portion of 
the world to the original inhabitants, and their descendapts. This 
circumstance will effectually prevent the danger that might other- 
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wise arise from European settlements in the neighbourhood. But 
its progress is not to be limited to the natural increase. Every 
year enlarges its capacity for receiving new emigrants with ad- 
• vantage, and renders their first settlement in the colony more 
safe and easy. It has been supposed by some, that persons can- 
not be found willing to go : but this is not the fact. There are 
hundreds desirous, and ready to emigrate ; and many more would 
be liberated for the purpose, were the Society possessed of the 
means of transporting them. Last year there was as great an ac- 
cession of new settlers, as could be conveniently accommodated in 
the present circumstances of the colony. But as the settlements 
increase, so that the new corneas may be distributed over a wider 
space, thousands can be as readily accommodated, as hundreds 
were last year, and any number may be received without in- 
convenience. Although the expense of transportation is not great, 
averaging about twenty-five dollars for each person, the funds of 
the Society have not enabled them to accomplish more than 
they have already done. But the cause >s gaining groun<>in this 
country ; and is no longer considered as a mere chimera. The 
Society has advocates in every part of the Union ; and th& pre- 
judices formerly entertained against it, are gradually disappear- 
ing before the influence of facts. The legislatures of nine States* 
have adopted resolutions, approving of the design of the Coloni- 
zation Society ; and the General Assembly of Maryland, in the 
month of March 1827, passed an Act, directing the sum of one 
thousand dollars to be paid annually, to the treasurer of the 
American Colonization Society, to “ be expended for the benefit 
of the tree people of colour who have been actual residents of 
that state for twelve months previous to their embarkation. ” The 
number of auxiliary societies, in different parts of the Union, 
amounted, at the time of the last annual meeting, to ninety-six j 
sixteen of which had been formed during the preceding year. 
A gentleman in the state of New- York, has made a donation of 
one hundred dollars to the Society, and offered to increase it to 
a thousand, payable in ten annual instalments, provided one 
hundred individuals will contribute in the same manner. His ex- 
ample has already been followed by several others, and the So- 
ciety is not without hope that the whole number will be com- 
pleted. The funds of the Society, though increasing, are still in- 
adequate to meet the demands upon them : and the Board have 
applied to congress for assistance. As a national object, propos- 
ing to remove, or at least to alleviate a great national evil, it cer- 
tainly deserves the attention, of the General Government. Whe- 

• • 

* Georgia, Virginia, New-Jersey, Connecticut, Vermont, Oliio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Maryland. It is believed that the states of Delaware, Rhode lal- 
- and, and Illinois, have adopted similar resolutions. 

VOL. IV. — NO. 8. 53 
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ther it would be politic in the government, or beneficial to the 
colony, to take the settlement under the immediate protection 
of the United States, may admit of some'doubt ; but there can 
scarcely be a doubt of the propriety of employing a portion of 
the public treasure in the promotion of the views of the Society, 
if there is a fair prospect of success. Much has already been done 
by the establishment of the United States’ agency at Liberia, and 
the instructions given to the commanders of the public vessels, 
who have rendered very essential service to the colony. Much 
more might be effected, if the government would contribute to 
increase the funds of the Society. 

It is the opinion of some, that the negro race can never be 
capable of conducting the affairs of empire. But, in forming our 
estimate of their mental qualifications, great, allowance should be 
made for prejudice, and the circumstances in which we have 
seen them ; — without education, or any means of intellectual im- 
provement. When raised from their present degraded condition, 
and pfoperly educated? there is no reason to suppose that they 
will be incapable of self-government. They are men ; and it is 
a libel on the species, to deny them the capacity requisite to 
manage their own affairs. Not to mention the rude governitients 
of Africa, equal, at least, to those of other people, at the same 
stage of civilization ; the existence of the Haytien republic fur- 
nishes an instance of the capacity of negroes to manage the po- 
litical machine ; and that too, in circumstances of great difficul- 
ty, and under every disadvantage. Some of the leaders of that 
state, have evinced talents of no ordinary degree, and if Petion, 
and Christophe, were guilty of cruel and ferocious acts, they 
also exhibited energy and skill, fully adequate to maintain and 
defend their government. There is therefore no good reason to 
doubt, that, with proper education, the citizens of Liberia will 
in due time be perfectly competent to take care of themselves ; 
and that with the cultivation of their present moral and religious 
principles, they will establish a happy and nourishing common- 
wealth. 

We purposed, in the last place, to consider the probable effects 
of the establishment of the colony ; and first, as it regards this 
country. 

We shall not dwell upon the commercial advantage of having 
friendly ports for our vessels to stop at, on their way to and from 
India; nor upon the still greater advantage of having a constantly 
increasing market for our manufactures of every description, from 
which we may receive in Return, gold, ivory, precious and fra- 
grant gums, drugs, and all the various productions of the torrid 
These* and similar ones, suggest themselves as the almost 
certain consequence of the success of the Liberian Colony. Nor >s 
it a trifling political object to have our language, and the princi- 
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v pies of our government, extended over a large territory in the 
continent of Africa, as will in all likelihood be the case, if the 
colony prosper. Less flattering prospects have induced the pow- 
• ers of Europe to found distant colonies, at great labour and ex- 
pense ; but these, althoqgh probable results, arc not the primary 
objects of the settlement of Liberia. 

The great object of the Society, so far as regards this country, 
is the diminution of the black population ; — the alleviation, and, 
if possible, the entire removal of the curse of slavery, and the 
,cvil of having among us a distinct race of people, who can never 
be thoroughly amalgamated with the white population, and who 
must always have separate interests from ourselves. This is not 
a local disease, affecting only particular members/ff the political 
system : for, not to mention the intimate connexion of the dif- 
ferent sections of our country, and the interest of all, to promote 
the welfare of each part, it must he obvious, on the slightest ex- 
amination, that the evil of a coloureS population pervades the 
whole, and is felt in each separate portion. We need not speak of 
the immediate effects of slavery in those states- where it exists; 
they are acknowledged by all to be grievous; but, throughout 
the 'fion-slave-holding states, the negroes form a distinct race, 
branded by their colour, as an inferior caste ; regarded with a 
species of loathing when thought of as companions, and for ever 
shut out from the privileges of the white men by whom they are 
surrounded. Be it prejudice, or be it founded in reason, the feel- 
ing exists; and the wannest friend of the cause of abolition, 
would shrink with disgust from the idea of a matrimonial con- 
nexion ‘between his children and this unfortunate people. No 
matter what may be their industry and sobriety ; no matter what 
their attainments in science, or their character for morality, they 
can never hope to pass the broad line of demarcation, or assume 
a station of equality with the other members of the community. 
If by habits of industry, and correct deportment, a few indivi- 
duals rise above their degraded brethren, their condition is scarce- 
ly improved. Conscious of their superiority to those of their 
own colour, by whom they are envied, they can find no satisfac- 
tion in their society ; while they are shunned and despised by 
the meanest of the whites, perhaps far inferior to them, in every 
particular, save colour: and if they have brought up children, 
to whom they have given the benefit of education, there is little 
chance of their finding suitable companions among their own 
people. To unite them to respectable whites, is impossible. Thus 
destitute of all the advantages, while they possess the name of 
freemen ; deprived of every irteentiVe to virtuous exertion, and 
exposed to every temptation to vice, it is no wonder that they 
are degraded and miserable. Nor does the future offer any pros- 
pect of amendment in their condition. To them the volume of 
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time, like the roll of the prophet, reveals only ** lamentations, 
and mourning, and wo.” 

The natural consequence of this deplorable state of things, is 
seen and felt in our large cities, and, in a degree, throughout the- 
country. We have an idle, ignorant, vicjous population, crowd- 
ed together in their wretched hovels, with scarcely the means 
of procuring a scanty subsistence. Naturally improvident, and 
without moral restraint, they are driven to crime to satisfy the 
cravings of want, and readily become the tenants of the alms- 
house, or the jail. In a naemorial prepared by the Pennsylvania, 
Colonization Society, and presented to the legislature of that 
state, at their last session, it is stated, that, of the whole popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania, which is estimated at 1,200,000, about 
40,000, or one-thirtieth, are people of colour : and the following 
statement, taken from the records of the state penitentiary, is 
then given : — 

“ In 1826, of 296 persons convictctl, and brought to the Philadelphia prison, 
117 were*coloured ; being nearly in the ratio of 3 to 7. Had the number of co- 
loured convicts been, proportional to the coloured population of the state, there 
would have been but 6, instead of 117. The average of the last seven years, 
proved a similar disproportion.” 

The proportion of coloured paupers, maintained at the public 
expense, is also enormous. Nor is this state of things confined 
to Pennsylvania : it is found in all the states, though perhaps not 
always to the same extent ; but wherever there is a black popu- 
lation, this evil exists in some degree, and is constantly increas- 
ing. Without entering into the calculations on this subject,, for 
which we refer those desirous of seeing them, to the annual re- 
ports of the Society, and the statements annexed to them, we 
may state some of the general results. The whole coloured po- 
pulation of the United States, is estimated at about 2,000,000, 
and they are supposed to increase in nearly the same ratio as the 
whites, or to double in thirty years. In thirty years from this 
time, then, there will be 4,000,000 of negroes in the country; 
and, in sixty }^ears, 8,000,000 ! A nation of eight millions of 
degraded, despised, oppressed beings! And to this accelerated 
progress, there is no limit. The barbarous scheme of Pharaoh, if 
practicable, would alone retard it. But, from this, our feelings 
as men, and as Christians, revolt with horror. What then is to 
be done? We would fain indulge the hope, that this dreadful 
curse will one day be removed ; and that, when we speak of the 
millions who inhabit our land, we may add with pride, they are 
all freemen. We know not how it may be with others, but for 
4®rselves, we see no human* means by which this can be accom- 
plished, unless it be by colonization; and, if ever the work is 
to be commenced, it cannot be done under more favourable aus- 
pices than at the present period. It is, at least, worth! the expe- 
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riment ; and now is the best time for making it The American 
Colonization Society have undertaken to lead the way ; they have 
founded a colony oir the coast of Africa ; and it only requires the 
encouragement of an enlightened country, to give the plan a fair 
trial. If it succeed, thp benefit to our country will be incalcula- 
ble; if it fail, the pious and patriotic men who have made the 
attempt, have done their duty ; and we must submit, with resig- 
nation, to the unavoidable calamity. But there is yet hope; and 
while any thing remains untried, no effort should be spared. It 
is true, the work is immense, and the, means of the Society are 
small — confessedly inadequate to the accomplishment of the pro- 
ject. But the Society never pijetended to be able to carry through 
this great enterprise. They have acted only pioneers in the 
work. All they could expect to do, was “merely to pave the 
way, to point out the track,” and call upon the nation to fol- 
low. 

Even with the assistance of government, there are many dif- 
ficulties ; and the final attainment of the object must be»remote: 
but the difficulties are not insuperable; and the remoteness of the 
desirable event should be no objection. It is to be recollected, 
than this matter affects the vital interest of the republic; and, if 
a century or more is required to complete it, this time*, in the 
age of a nation, is soon passed. Individuals commence works 
which they can scarcely expect to see finished ; and surely, a 
great national undertaking is not to be left unattempted, because 
the present generation may not witness its completion. But the 
benefits of colonization are not to be referred to a remote period; 
they Commence immediately — they are already felt; and every 
year, as it extends the operation of the plan, will increase its 
beneficial effects, and facilitate its final accomplishment. Each 
state, like Maryland, may take advantage of this measure, and 
remove the coloured population within its own borders; and 
those states which have heretofore been obliged to forbid eman- 
cipation, will have no longer cause for apprehension, when the 
slave can be removed as soon as he is liberated. Many gentle- 
men of the South, have expressed their willingness to emanci- 
pate their slaves, if the Society would take charge of them ; and 
this feeling will, no doubt, increase, if adequate means for its 
exercise be afforded. In some of the states, the education of 
slaves is forbidden by law; and, in most of them, the advan- 
tages of instruction are in a great measure withheld from the 
people of colour. In their present situation, this may be ne- 
cessary ; but if the means of their removal from the country 
were provided, their education mi^ht be encouraged with safety, 
in the assurance* that the more enlightened tlfcy become, the 
more desirous they will be to embrace this opportunity of im- 
proving Iheir condition. Many of the better class of our colour- 
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ed population, still regard the colony with suspicion, and distrust 
the benevolent intentions of its founders ; but, when they know 
that there is a nation of their brethren on the coast of Africa, in 
the full enjoyment of all the blessings of freedom and rational 
equality, their prejudices will yield to conviction, and they will 
be glad to enrol themselves among the citizens of Liberia. In- 
stead of being looked upon, as it now is, by too many, as a recep- 
tacle of slaves, and discontented free negroes, it will be regard- 
ed in its true light, as the appropriate home of the coloured man, 
— the only place where he may employ his faculties to their full 
extent, and assert the dignity of his nature, as a man, and a free- 
man. The number of emigrants to Jhis country* from Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland»*during the year 1827, was twenty-three thou- 
sand; and the number this year, will probably be as great, or 
greater. If such multitudes leave their homes, and come to a 
foreign land to procure employment and support, the same mo- 
tives, with all the additions'! reasons the peculiarity of their si- 
tuation suggests, will induce the coloured people of this country 
to emigrate to Africa, when assured, that, by so doing, they will 
certainly improve their condition. The annual increase of our 
whole coloured population, is estimated at 52,000; to remove 
any portion of this would be an advantage : to remove the whole, 
would prevent the growth of the evil ; and every thing beyond 
this, would tend to its eradication. 

Such are some of the motives which may induce the patriot 
to further the views of the Colonization Society ; the philan- 
thropist and the Christian will find ample room for the exercise 
of their benevolence, in the blessings to be conferred up6n the 
emigrants, and upon the continent of Africa. As to the emi- 
grants, it is only necessary to compare their miserable state here, 
with their situation in Africa, to be sensible of the great improve- 
ment of their condition. In the circular from which wc have 
already quoted, and to which, as published in the appendix of 
the eleventh annual report, we refer our readers, the colonists, 
after stating the object of their emigration to be the enjoyment 
of real liberty, say: — 

“ Our constitution secures to us, so far as our condition allows, all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the citizens of the United States ; and these rights 
and these privileges are ours. We are proprietors of the soil we live on, and 
possess the rights of freeholders. Our suffrages, and what is of more import- 
ance, our sentiments and our opinions, have their due weight in the government 
we live under. Our laws are altogether our own ; they grew out of our circum- 
stances ; are framed for our exclusive benefit, and administered either by officers 
of our own appointment, or such as possess our confidence. * * * * Form- 

ing a community of our own, in the^land of our forefathers; having the com- 
merce, and soil, and resources of the country at our disposal, we know nothing 
of that debasing inferiority, with which our very colour stamped us in America : 
there is nothing here to create the feeling on our part, — nothing to cherish the 
t i Sh g of superiority in the minds of the foreigners who visit us. It this mo- 
f# Emancipation — this liberation of the mind from worse than iron fetters, that 
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repays ns ten thousand times over, for all that it has cost us, and makes us grate- 
ful to God, and our American patrons, for the happy change which has taken 
place in our situation.” 

And again, after enumerating the advantages they possess : — 

“ Truly we have a goodly heritage : and if there is any thing lacking in the 
character or condition of the people of this colony, it never can be charged to 
the account of the country : it must be the fruit of our own mismanagement, or 
slothfulness, or vices. But, from these evils, we confide in Him, to whom we 
are indebted for all our blessirfgs, to preserve us. It is the topic of our weekly 
and daily thanksgiving to Almighty God, both in public and in private, and He 
knows with what sincerity, that we were ever conducted by his Providence to 
tills shore.” * 

But we hasten to make a fijw observations upon the benefits 
likely to accrue to Africa, generally, from the.establishment of 
this colony on its shores. In doing this, we pass by many im- 
portant particulars ; such as the exploration of the country — the 
introduction of our manufactures, &c., and confine our attention 
to the probable effect of the colony in abolishing the slave trade, 
and civilizing the native tribes. • • 

To suppress the slave trade, has been for many years an object 
of national policy with several governments, both in Europe and 
America. It has been interdicted by solemn treaties, and pro- 
scribed by the laws of individual states. The most despotic, and 
the most democratic governments, have joined in denouncing 
it. Austria and Colombia have proclaimed “universal emancipa- 
tion while Great Britain and the United States have exerted 
their naval force in attempting the extermination of this infa- 
mous trade. But still it exists ; and not only exists, but flourishes 
nearly as much as ever. The reports of the African Institution, 
present a detailed list of the names of two hundred and eighteen 
vessels, believed to be engaged in this trade, in the year 1824 ; 
and the number of its victims in that year, was ascertained to be 
not less than one hundred [ and twenty thousand ; of whom, 
about twenty thousand perished on the middle passage, or soon 
after their arrival at the port of their destination. “More than 
twenty thousand reached in that year the single port of Rio 
Janeiro.”* We attempt no description of this inhuman traffic. 
The barbarous cruelties which attend every step of its progress, 
from its commencement in treacherous wiles to entrap its vic- 
tims, to its consummation, by consigning them to endless and 
hopeless slavery, have been too often, and too faithfully delineat- 
ed, to need repetition here. But, supposing every one to concur 
in the propriety of its suppression, vve assert, without hesitation, 
that colonization upon the coast of Africa, affords the only pros- 

* It appears by an official document, received from Rio deDaneiro, that the fol- 
lowing importations of slaves were made into that port, in 1826 and 1827. — 
1896, landed alive, 35,966 — died on passage, 1985. 

noo 4:^.. 
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pect of success in this benevolent enterprise. This trade, which 
has been confirmed by the practice of centuries, and is supported 
by its ministering to so many powerful passions of our nature, 
is not to be put down by force, so long as a place can be found 
for the supply or reception of slaves. In, vain may the govern- 
ments of distant nations proscribe it by their treaties, or declare 
it piracy by their laws. In vain may they line Africa with their 
ships, and establish “ mixed commissions,” for the trial and pun- 
ishment of offenders. Rapacity and avarice will still find means 
to elude the vigilance, or, baffle the efforts of benevolence; and 
the friends of humanity must mourn over the inefficacy of their 
exertions. This is the lesson of experience on the subject, when, 
after years of unavailing effort, the evil rages with unabated vio- 
lence. 

In this state of affairs, we look on Colonization as the only ex- 
pedient by which the object may be effected. Its operation is 
two-fold, — direct , — by occupying the coast and so cutting off ac- 
cess to the source of the polluted stream ; — and indirect , by con- 
vincing the natives of the criminal nature of the trade, and turn- 
ing their attention to other means of gain. The plan adopted by 
the regular slave traders, for obtaining their cargoes, is, to httvc 
agents,' residing at different parts of the country, who procure 
the required number of slaves, and collect them at certain sta- 
tions or factories, generally in some river or secluded inlet from 
the sea; in the mean time, the slaver hovers about the coast, 
avoiding the cruisers stationed there, or showing an empty ves- 
sel when boarded; until she can find a favourable opportunity of 
running in, taking her living cargo on board, and escaping, per- 
haps in the course of a single night; so that the utmost vigilance 
may be evaded. The immediate effect of the occupation of the 
coast, in destroying this practice, must of course be confined to 
the space within the jurisdiction of the colony : and so far as this 
extends, its salutary operation is already sensible. Not many 
years ago, there were several of these slave stations within a few 
miles of Cape Montserado ; at Avhich the trade was actively pro- 
secuted ; but since the establishment of the colony, they have 
been completely broken up. Every exertion for this purpose is 
made by the colonial government; and, in 1826 , they could say 
“the line of coast from Sierra Leone to Cape Mount, is now un- 
der British protection ; and from Cape Mount to Trade Town, 
(the Liberian coast,) a distance of one hundred and twenty miles, 
the slave trade cannot be prosecuted with the least hope of suc- 
flNMB. Many of the tribes are really disposed to abandon it, and 

perceive the hazard with which,* in future, it must be attend- 
ed.” 

But the most effectual method of putting an end to this traffic, . 
is by bringing it into discredit among the natives themselves ; 
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and this can be effected only by means of a colony. For centu- 
ries, these wretched beings have been accustomed to look upon 
this trade as the only means of securing a supply of foreign arti- 
cles. Wars have been fomented, and villages depopulated, to fur- 
nish its victims ; and they have found it far easier to make their 
purchases from the strangers, in a way that would at the same 
time gratify their malignant passions, than by the products of re- 
gular industry. Now, in order to draw them off from this detest- 
able occupation, it is necessary to inspire them with an abhor- 
rence of it; to convince them that their real interest is oppos- 
ed to it ; and to turn their attention to other means of profita- 
ble intercourse with foreigners. Their country is rich in natu- 
ral productions of every kind ; and but moderatt^labour is requi- 
site, to supply them with the staples of a gainful commerce. But 
this change cannot be effected without the constant inculcation 
of better principles ; and a regular market, for their produce, such 
as an extensive settlement among them alone can afford : the re- 
ports from the colony, encourage the hdpe that much ha# already 
been done in this way, and still greater results may be expected. 
Several of the tribes, in the neighbourhood of the settlement, 
havH? expressed their conviction that the slave trade is a “ bad 
business and their determination not to engage in it again, if 
they can avoid it ; and the chiefs have invited the colonists to 
settle among them, and teach their people the arts of agriculture. 
All these things have an effect; but if ever the work be finally 
accomplished, it must be by the introduction of civilization and 
true religion into this degraded country. * 

The obligation to extend the benefits of civilization and religion 
to heathen countries, is one of those called by moral philoso- 
phers, imperfect., inasmuch as they can be enforced by no hu- 
man authority ; but they are not, on that account, the less valid, 
or the less binding upon the conscience. They are, however, al- 
ways addressed to the reason only, and every one must judge for 
himself how far he is subject to their force. If any country has 
claims of this kind upon Christendom generally, and our land in 
particular, it is Africa. Her fields have been laid waste, and her in- 
habitants brutalized, to feed the market with slaves; and almost 
every nation has partaken directly or indirectly in the cruel traffic. 
Our own country has shared largely in the spoil ; and, though 
we now regret the part we have had in it, an atonement is still 
due to injured Africa; and, if her oppressed children and their 
descendants are made, through our means, the instruments ctf her 
civilization, it will be a late, ljut glprious recompense for all her 
sufferings. But Christian benevolence needs no si^ch motives for 
exertion. It is sufficient, if there be a field of action, with the 
•hope of usefulness, to call forth her energies, and none presents 
a better scene for benevolent operations, than the coast of Africa, 
voj,. iv. — iNO. 8. 54 
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through the medium of the colony of Liberia. The character of 
the natives is represented by travellers, as naturally mild and 
docile, though their intercourse with foreigners, engaged in the 
slave trade, has given them some features of savage ferocity. 
The scattered remains of villages, and rparks of former cultiva- 
tion, bear testimony to their primitive disposition, and prove 
that they were not always the degraded people they now are. 
There is reason to believe, that, before the introduction of the 
slave trade, and its consequent evils, they were a mild and in- 
offensive race; and the t researches of modern travellers have; 
shown this to be the character of the tribes beyond the sphere 
of its baneful influence. The religious notions of these people, 
are of the grossest kind. With scarcely a glimmering idea of a 
Supreme Being, and but a faint sense of moral obligation, they 
are subject to the darkest superstition. They believe in the con- 
flicting influences of an evil and a good principle, and have great 
confidence in charms, or fetiches , prepared by their magicians, 
and supposed to hold a mysterious influence over their destiny. 
But there are no settled religious principles, no established forms 
of worship, to which they have become habituated, or attached. 
There is, therefore, no obstacle of this kind to overcome ; anti the 
introduction of the Christian religion would probably meet, with 
fewer difficulties, than in almost any other uncivilized nation. 
They readilyyield to a new impulse, and, degraded as they are, they 
manifest a sense of the importance of education. Many of the chiefs 
have sent their sons to the West Indies, and to England, for in- 
struction ; and, since* the establishment, of colonies upon their 
coast, they have been very desirous to obtain for their children 
admission into the colonial schools. Upon such a people, a colony, 
founded on the principles of that of Liberia, must necessarily 
have a beneficial influence. They see the colonists living in com- 
fortable habitations, secure from external violence, and enjoying 
the pleasures of social life; and the superiority of Ibis condition to 
their own, must be obvious to the dullest comprehension. They 
see, too, 1 hat all this may be attained by a race of men like them- 
selves ; anil they learn to attribute the difference, not to the co- 
lour of their skin, hut to its real cause, — an improved moral and 
religious education. In the language of Mr. Clay: “Every emi- 
grant to Africa is a missionary, carrying with him credentials in the 
holy cause of civilization, religion, and free institutions.” One great 
reason why missionary exertions are so often unavailing, is, that 
the instructor is a stranger to those whom he is sent to teach, — 
•Unacquainted with their manners and. habits; — an individual, lost 
in the surrounding multitude. But here is a whole people, settled 
among them, Teaching them by example, as well as by precept ; 
their own condition, a living testimony to the soundness of the 
ieaaons they inculcate. Nor let it be supposed that the civilization 
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of a barbarous people is impracticable. It has often been effected, 
and always by the operation of extrinsic causes. History fur- 
nishes not a single instance of a barbarous people becoming ci- 
vilized by their own unaided exertions ; the first seeds of civili- 
zation have always bcpn introduced from abroad. And thus it 
must be with Africa : if ever that vast continent is to experience 
the blessings of civilization, it must be through the medium of 
foreign benevolence. The tendency of the colony to produce 
these effects, may be seen from the following extract from one 
of Mr. Ashman’s reports to the Boart\: — 

“ The first oflccts of the colony, in civilizing and improving the condition of 
the natives of Africa, are beginning* k» be realized. 

“ The policy which I have invariably pursued, in all tb$ intercourse of the 
colony with them, is that of humanity, benevolence, and justice. They have been 
treated as men and brethren of a common family. We have practically taught 
them, in the spirit of the parent institution, that one end of our settlement in 
their country is to do them good . We have adopted sixty of their children, and 
brought them forward as children of the col<fny, — and shown a tender concern 
for their happiness and a sacred regard to their j-ights, even when possessed of 
a dictatorial power over both. In this conduct, a new and surprising view of 
the character of civilized man lias been presented to them. They have, for the 
first time, witnessed the effects of principles superior to the hopes of mercenary 
advr#itagr, in this conduct of the settlers, and tor the first time appear to be ap- 
prized of the fact, that, among civilized people, there is a good, as well as a bad 
class. They have learnt from this colony, what no other foreigners have cared 
to teach them — their immortality — their accountability to the God who made them, 
and the destruction which certainly awaits, at last, the unrestrained indulgence 
of their lusts and vices. They have for the first time learnt, and still can scarce- 
ly believe, that thousands of strangers in another hemisphere, are cordially in- 
terested in the advancement of their happiness. Our influence over them is un- 
bounded — it is increasing — it is more extensive than i dare at this early period 
risk my character by asserting. W e have their confidence and their friendship, — 
and those built on the fullest conviction, that we are incapable of betraying the 
one, or violating the other.” 

It is with unfeigned regret, that we record the death of the agent 
to whom the colony is so deeply indebted, and the last seven 
years of whose life, were undeservedly devoted to the promotion 
of its welfare. lie died at New- Haven, Connecticut, on the 25th 
August last, soon after his arrival from Liberia ; which he had 
left in the spring, with the intention of returning, as soon as his 
health would permit. His loss will be sincerely mourned by the 
colonists, who were all ardently attached to him: and our best 
wish for Liberia, is, that his mantle may fall upon his suc- 
cessor. 

Hr. Richard Randall, of the city of Washington, appointed 
by the Hoard to succeed Mr. Ashmun, and also commissioned 
by the president, as United States’ Agent, to take charge of 
recaptured Africans, sailed, last month, in the United States’ 
schooner Shark, to^assumethe station of Resident Colonial Agent. 

We have thus attempted to sketch the history of the Coloni- 
zation Society, and give a general idea of its objects and effects. 
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These require only to be known, to be approved ; and however 
people may differ as to the practicability of the plan, all must 
join in admiring the principles on which At is founded. One 
thing seems very certain : that the evil of a coloured population 
is constantly increasing, and that if ever it is to be removed, or 
even checked in its progress, it must be by means of coloniza- 
tion. As to Africa itself, there is strong ground for the hope, 
that, if the present colony be persevered in, the blessings of re- 
ligion and civilization may be introduced there, without the ex- 
termination of the natives,, as in the case of the aborigines of this 
country. The cases are very different. The European settlers ot 
this country were a race wholly different from the natives, in 
constitution and -complexion, as well as in language and man- 
ners. They could never amalgamate; and every year has wit- 
nessed the diminution of the Indians, before the progress of ci- 
vilization. Not so in Africa. There the aborigines of the country 
are of the same race with the new settlers, who are, in fact, merely 
returning to the land of* their fathers ; — their complexion the 
same, and their constitution immediately assimilating. The native 
tribes,, (not wandering savages, but already settled in villages,) 
naturally docile, will soon perceive the importance of the bless- 
ings offered to them, and easily adopt the habits, and the man- 
ners, with the principles of civilized life. 


Akt. VII.— ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

1. — -Du Magnl'tisme animal , consider 6 duns scs rapports aver 

di verses branches de la Physique gfoitrale. Par A. M. 
J. Dr: Chaste net, Ms. de Puystgur. Paris: 1820. pp, 
472. 8vo. 

2. — Hisloire critique du MagnHismc. animal. Par J. P. F. 
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3. — Instruction pratique stir le Magnl’tisme animal. Par 
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— Le Propagateur du Magnet isme animal. Par une So- 
cittl de Mldecins. Pa'ris : 'i 827-8. 5 Nos. 

We are induced to notice the works, the titles of which we 
have just given, from the mania that has lately been revived on 
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the continent of Europe, and particularly in France, in favour 
of that most philosophical of all impostures, Animal Magnet- 
ism. This subject, .after having languished for many years, has 
again attracted much attention, and claims among its" votaries 
many distinguished characters. But this affords no proof of its 
correctness, or practical utility ; for, no theory that has ever been 
created by the fertile brain of man, that has not had its enthusi- 
astic supporters ; no doctrine, however absurd, that has not found 
advocates and defenders, who were willing to risk both life and 
fortune in its furtherance. History teems with instances of these 
extraordinary delusions, from the earliest ages, down to the pre- 
sent era of the “ march of intellect and universal diffusion ol 
knowledge. ” Man is naturally a credulous anipial, with an ap- 
petite for the marvellous too strongly implanted in his nature, 
to be wholly eradicated ; education, it is true, may weaken this 
propensity, but can never entirely destroy it. 

From the first dawn of learning, philosophers and metaphysi- 
cians have endeavoured to investigate human nature and its at- 
tributes; and, although the inquiry has been pursued with un- 
remitting zeal, but few satisfactory results have been obtained. 
If dealing in positive assertions, wholly destitute of even the 
shadow of a proof, and, in many cases, without the slightest 
knowledge of the subject on which they so dogmatically decide, 
would have settled this intricate question, we should not be now 
wandering in a labyrinth of doubt and perplexity. Unfortunately, 
the question remains in much the same state it was thousands 
of years ago ; and it appears probable that it will continue so, 
unless*some bold spirit should arrive at the truth, like the Ge- 
noese navigator, by a new and untrodden path. 

One of the great difficulties which presented itself at the very 
outset of the investigation, was, what should be considered as man’s 
distinctive character; and in, vain have philosophers racked their 
brains, to discover some poinl'on which he totally differed from 
the rest of animated nature. This failure is the more extraordi- 
nary, as there certainly loes exist, in the whole human race, one 
striking and peculiar attribute bestowed on us from the first mo- 
ment of our existence, which “grows with our growth, and 
strengthens with our strength,” clinging to us with increasing 
pertinacity, till it is destroyed by that clucidator of all myste- 
ries, death. 

This character is credulity ; and it exists equally in men of 
the highest degree of civilization, and in the most untutored sa- 
vage; in the skeptic and J.he believer; in the poet and the war- 
rior ; Bacon acknowledged its existence, and the stern mind of 
Johnson bent bendath its influence ; in our own da£s, even Napole- 
. on, the destroyer and overthrower of ancient monarchies, and the 
subverted of long-established prejudices, was a believer in desti- 
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ny, and mingled a reliance on the influence of his peculiar star, 
with his mighty projects of reform and universal sway. 

In no department of human knowledge, *has this propensity 
for the marvellous been more fully developed, than in medicine. 
From the moment man turned his attention to the relief and cure 
of diseases, not content with the means so amply bestowed on 
him by nature, he boldly sought to obtain a knowledge of the 
hidden principles of life, and hoped to accomplish the desired 
end, by chemical transmutations, or vainly attempting to read his 
fate in the aspect of the heavens. This latter folly arose to such 
a height, that, at the birth of every individual, a certain star was 
supposed to preside, and, according as this was propitious or ma- 
lignant, so would* be his degree of happiness or misery. 

The most prolific epoch in new and extravagant speculations 
of this nature, was during that mental twilight which pervaded 
all Europe in the middle ages, when superstition and credulity 
exercised an almost unlimited sway. Then arose those extra- 
ordinary* delusions of fartcy, and were developed those fearful 
dreams of witchcraft and sympathies, of the philosopher’s stone, 
and universal medicine, which so long misled the minds of the 
learned. These are far from being forgotten, and are daily'Ye- 
appearing, under forms better adapted to the spirit of the times. 
For, although we loudly boast of our discoveries in science, and 
our rapid progress in knowledge, we are obliged to confess, — so 
far are we from being freed from the influence of these impos- 
tures, — that they still pervade every division of learning, and 
every rank of life. 

Astrology, it is true, has long been consigned to that oblivion 
and conlempt itso richly merited; and the noble science of witch- 
craft is nearly at an end. Our houses are rarely disturbed by un- 
accountable noises as in days of yore; children do not vomil 
crooked pins and rusty ten-penny nails; and old women may now 
keep black cats and ride broomsticks to the midnight levees of 
his Satanic majesty, without danger of being subjected to those 
approved and delicate tests of their compact with evil spirits, so 
liberally resorted to in the olden time, when it was fully proven, 
that a real witch was either incombustible, or possessed a less spe- 
cific gravity than water. 

A beliefin these arts, is now justly considered as superstitious 
and childish; but notwithstanding the increase of knowledge 
which has dispelled these errors, we arc still inundated with 
other quackeries full as mischievous and degrading. Scarcely has 
tfwe delusion been destroyed, when others spring forth like the 
heads of the fabled hydra. Slow many persons are there, and 
those among the educated and well informed, who still give im- 
plicit credence to the most absurd superstitions ; whom the break- 
ing of a looking-glass, or seeing tjie new moon over their left 
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shoulder, would render unhappy, and who would on no account 
begin a journey, or undertake new business, on a Friday. These, 
and a thousand other omens and signs are believed by a majority 
of mankind, and though each may laugh at their neighbour’s 
credulity, they still treasure up a pet superstition of their own. 
Although the idea of the philosopher’s stone is now scoffed at, a 
firm reliance is placed on the virtues of some universal medicine; 
and panacea after panacea is produced and indiscriminately used 
with the same result as formerl y — that of filling the pockets of the 
_ projector. But it would bean endless task to enumerate theschemes 
of fraud and imposture which hourly make their appearance, and 
enlist crowds of votaries in thpir favour. 

A belief in animal magnetism, may be traced back to a very 
early period. The ancients admitted the existence of a fluid or 
agent, which pervaded the whole universe, and was the cause of 
life and motion. According to this doctrine, the soul of man was 
a portion of this universal spirit, which, on his death, became 
freed, and entered into other combinations. Fenelon, in bis Tele- 
maclnis, has alluded to this theory in a happy and beautiful man- 
ner. “ L’ame universelle est un vaste ocean de lumiere. ; nos 
ames sont autant de petits ruisseaux qui y prennent leur source 
el retournent s’y perdre.” • 

The same idea is found among the nations of the east, but in a 
still more extended form; according to Sir Wm. .lones, the Brah- 
mins believe, that not only the souls of men, but also all thatex- 
ists in the world, are an immediate emanation from Brahma, not 
merely created by his power, but an absolute diffusion of himself, 
so that to use the quaint explanation of Bernier, “ he created the 
world as a spider produces a web, which it draws from its own 
bowels, and can again resume at will.” 

When the nations of Europe began to turn their attention from 
the scenes of confusion and .bloodshed in which they had been 
involved, after the division and destruction of the .Roman em- 
pire, to the pursuits of science and learning, they necessarily 
adopted many of the speculations of the ancients; and although 
the spirit of Christianity did not permit them to carry their ideas 
of this universal soul to such an extravagant height, and to con- 
sider it as a part of the Deity, still some were firm believers in 
it. The only writer of consequence who supported the doctrine 
to its full extent, was Spinosa, in the seventeenth century. 

The. system of the world, generally followed by the philoso- 
phers of the dark ages, was highly imaginative and poetic. 
They supposed that the qmpyrean embraced the whole of the 
stars and constellations, and tvas tTie primary source of vitality 
and animation: that every object possessed life, but in different 
.degrees, and that all were parts of one great whole, connected by 
this universal vitality. All properties of the earth and its parts 
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were but emanations from the stars. The only thing that was not 
in direct subjection to the laws of the universe, was the soul of 
man, but even this acted in harmony with them ; and although 
uninfluenced by the constellations, yet they ruled his mortal part, 
and gave rise to his happiness or misery. , 

In pursuing their investigations, connected with this wild but 
beautiful theory, the wonderful properties of the magnet, soon 
attracted the attention of the learned, and all the characters of 
the universal fluid were thought to be concentrated in it; — it ap- 
peared to unite every quality that had been attributed to this 
agent, and in fact to be a condensation of all the wonders of na- 
ture ; its principle of action was unknown, and therefore must 
ve emanated .from the stars ; and as it always turned to the 
:orth, the polar star was the great origin of its powers. Mag- 
netism, and the all pervading fluid or soul, were now thought to 
be identical, and every action of nature was supposed to be the 
immediate result of its influence. 

W'irdig* thus expresses himself on the subject — .“Universa 
natura magnetica est ; totus mundus constat et positus est in mag- 
netismo, omnes sublunarium vicissitudincs fiunt per magnetis- 
mum, vita conservatur magnetismo, interilus omnium rerunfr fi- 
unt permnagnetismum and he only gives the generally rcceiv 
ed opinions of the time at which he wrote. 

Having this universality and all powerful influence, everv 
event was of course referred to its powers, more particularly 
those which arose from the reciprocal action of one living being 
on another; such as the fascination produced by certain birds 
over their prey, the fatal charming of these again, by serpents, 
and the instantaneous destruction of man himself from the glance 
of a basilisk. 

To the effects of magnetism were also referred all those sym- 
pathies and antipathies so generally observable in nature ; and as 
this fluid was the bond of union and harmony between dillerent 
bodies, it was also believed to exist in full force between their 
parts, should these be even separated. Ilence arose a reliance 
on the curative powers of sympathetic medicaments and pow- 
ders, which, being applied to the instrument that had caused a 
wound, or to any article imbrued with the blood, would cure the 
injury, certainly and expeditiously, even where the operation 
was performed at a great distance from the patient. The cele- 
brated Sir Kenelm Digby was a strenuous advocate for this prac- 
lictetond has given several marvellous instances of cures thus 
■brined, some of which fell under his own notice. One of 
•e so fully exemplifies the mode of operating, that we do not 
■k it right to pass it over. One of his friends, in endeavour- 
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in# to part two gentlemen who were fighting, was, unfortunately, 
severely wounded in the hand ; this accident put an immediate 
end to the duel, and both the antagonists endeavoured to suc- 
cour him. To put a stop to the effusion of blood, they bound up 
his hand with one of has garters : — 

“It was my chance,” says Sir Kenelm, for he relates the story himself, “to be 
lodged hard by him, and four or five days after, he came to my house, and pray- 
ed me to view his wounds. 1 told him 1 would willingly serve him. But if hap- 
ly he knew the manner how I Arnold cure him, without touching or seeing him, 
it may be he would not expose himself to my manner of curing, because he 
would think it, pcradvonture, either ineffectual or superstitious. He replied, the 
wonderful things related of your way of mcdicin£ment, makes me nothing doubt 
of its efficacy. I asked him then, for any thing that had the blood upon it; so 
he presently sent for his garter, wherewith his hand was first bound ; and, as 1 
called for a basin of water, as if I would wash my hands, l(ook a handful of vi- 
triol and dissolved it. As soon as the bloody garter was brought me, I put it in 
the basin, on which he suddenly started, as if he had found some strange altera- 
tion in himself; 1 asked him what he ailed ? I know not what ails me, but I find 
I feel no more pain ; methinks a pleasing kind of freshnesse, as it were a cold 
napkin, did spread over my hand, which hatff taken away the inflammation that 
tormented me before. 1 then replyed, since tluyi that you feel already so good 
effect of my medicament, 1 advise you to cast away all your plaisters, *only keep 
the wound clean, and in a moderate temper, betwixt heat and cold. To be brief*, 
there was no sense of pain afterward ; but, within five or six dayes, the p ounds 
wer# cicatrized, and entirely healed.” 

Sir Kenelm communicated his secret to that inveterate eschew- 
er of all witches, King James I., and declared he had obtained 
it from a Carmelite friar, who learned it in Armenia or Persia. 

Hut, notwithstanding the great success this learned practitioner 
met with, it appears that he was not fully initiated into the whole 
art and mystery. Van llelmont was also % disciple of this school 
of sur&ery, and wrote a treatise on the magnetic treatment of 
wounds. The great remedy in these cases was not mere vitriol, 
but an ointment, composed of the moss or mould which had 
grown on a human skull, mixed with fat: with this preparation, 
called vnguentum armarium , the instrument that inflicted the 
wound was to be rubbed, hut Some important precautions were 
to he observed ; for, if the sword, or other weapon, were stroked 
upwards, the patient would feel no pain ; whereas, if this process 
were performed the contrary way, the wounded party would feel 
intolerable anguish. Walter Scott alludes to the use of this pre- 
paration, in his JLay of the Last Minstrel : — 

“But she hath t uVn the broken lance, 

And washed from it the clotted gore. 

And salved the splinter oVr and o’er. 

William of Delorainc m trance, 

Whene’er she turned it round and round. 

Twisted as if she galled his wound.” 

Dryden, in the Enchanted Islatid, also introduces this mode 
of healing, with ’some important particulars; ?t appears, from 
. his account, that the instrument should lie kept from the action 
of the air. 

.VOL. iv. — no. 8. ""> 
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In act V. sc. 4, Miranda enters with Hippolito’s sword. 

flip. O my wound pains me. (She unwraps the sword.) 

Mir. I am come to ease you. , 

flip. Alas I feel the cold air come to me. 

My wound shoots worse than ever. 

Mir. Does it still grieve you ? (She wines and anoints the sword.) 

Hip. Now, methinks, there’s something laid just upon it. 

Mir. Do you find no ease ? 

Hip. \>s, yes, upon the sudden all the pain is leaving me. 

Sweet heaven, how I am eased/* 

It is really astonishing, that men of observation and talents, 
should have been adherents of such glaring absurdities ; but that 
many of the alleged cures really occurred, there can be no doubt: 
and a simple explanation may be ‘given, why these preparations 
so long enjoyccKihe confidence of the public. One of the direc- 
tions for their use, was, that the wounds should be constantly 
cleansed with tepid water, and kept from the influence of the air ; 
by thus being in a great measure left to the curative powers of 
nature, and the instruments that inflicted them salved, they were 
much irfbre likely to heal, than under the barbarous treatment 
with hot irons and irritating balsams, then in vogue. 

But the power of magnetic sympathy extended even further 
than the mere curing of wounds. It is a notorious fact, tliat if 
an image be made of wax, in the exact resemblance of a per- 
son, any injury done to this, would be felt by the individual. 
“ Niderus speaketh of one (Eniponte, a most notorious witch, 
who, by making a picture of wax, and pricking it with needles 
in various parts, and then burying it under the threshold of her 
neighbour’s bouse, whom she much bated, she was tormented 
with such grievous and insufferable prickings in her flesh, as if 
so many needles had been then sticking in her body. But the 
image being found and burned, she was instantly restored to her 
former health and strength.”* 

By means of this subtle and Qmnipresent fluid, persons could 
converse at any distance. This mode of communication, which 
is certainly by far superior to any modern telegraph, was very 
simple, and only consisted in slicing ofl’ a morsel of flesh from 
the arms of those who wished to possess this power, and apply- 
ing that taken from one, to the arm of the other; on these pieces, 
which soon became incorporated with the individual, the alpha- 
bet was to be traced, and when one of the persons, thus prepar- 
ed, touched any letter with a sharp-pointed iron, the other was 
apprized of it, by a sensation of pain, at the spot corresponding 
to the designated letter. 

Grafts of flesh thus united to another body, also experienced 
the effect of the magnetic fluid in another manner. For when 
the individual died, from whose body they were taken, they al- 
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so suffered the same fate. This was exemplified, in a man at 
Brussels, who had an artificial nose, made after the Talicotian 
method; it served *every useful purpose, until, unfortunately, 
the person from whom it was derived happened to die, ‘when it 
suddenly became cold.and livid, and finally fell off.* We have 
lately had the same idea revived, as regards grafted trees. It is 
said, that all the chestnut trees in the Island of St. Helena, were 
suddenly blighted and destroyed; on investigation as lo the cause, 
it was found that they had been derived from grafts taken from 
a tree on the continent of Africa, which, having been struck with 
lightning, was killed at the moment its progeny were perceived 
to wither. „ 

To this all-powerful cause, may also he referred the present 
improved method of curing warts and corns. This deserves to 
be universally known ; for, although the professors of the art 
are not quite in unison as to the precise means to be employed, 
some preferring a scrap of raw beef, and others a piece of apple, 
still, there can be no doubt as to the efficacy of this pktn of re- 
moving these obstinate excrescences. The most approved mode, 
with either of these substances, consists in rubbing the ajfected 
*paft with it, but unknown to any individual ; and then burjdng 
it in some spot that is often walked over. As the apple-or meat 
decays, so does the wart diminish and disappear. 

The science of Animal Magnetism, remained in a very unset- 
tled state, until the time of the celebrated Mesmer, from whom 
it received an additional impulse, and was reduced to some or- 
der. This philosopher, adopting the hypothesis of the universal 
fluid t>ein g the immediate agent of all the phenomena of na- 
ture, and the originator and preserver of life in organized bodies, 
conceived the idea, that it was owing to a diminution of this 
principle, that diseases took place. Hence, it resulted, that to 
restore an individual to hea^thj all that was requisite was to fur- 
nish his system with a certain quantity of the magnetic fluid. 
The great difficulty now to be overcome, was the mode in which 
this was to be effected ; but, as the magnet evidently contained 
more of this powerful agent than any other substance, Mesmer 
made use of it, employing in his experiments the magnetic plates 
invented by Father Ilehl, the professor of astronomy at Vienna; 
these were of a peculiar form, and great effects were attributed 
to them. This was attended, if we are to credit his account, 
with astonishing success ; rapidly causing a diminution ot the 
disease, and subsequent cure of the patient. After repeating the 
experiment several times with the same results, he communicat- 
ed the event to Hehl, who/ not believing in Mesmer % s theory, 
or rather having greater reliance on his own, published the cures 

* Tbouret. Kecl.crchcs et doutes sur le magnetisme animal. 
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as originating in the form of his plates. Hence, violent quarrels 
between them, and mutual appeals to the public, which ended in 
a victory on the part of Hchl. ' 

Mesirier’s ideas on animal magnetism, differ in many respects 
from those now entertained by ibe supporters of this doctrine, 
being far less extended and chimerical. He was at first of opinion, 
that the magnet possessed a specific power in diffusing and commu- 
nicating the universal fluid; and therefore, it was the chief agent 
in his mode of operating. lie insisted, that he had the power of 
transmitting and fixing this principle at will. “ 1 have observed , ” 
says he, “that the magnetic matter is analogous to the electric 
fluid, and that it is transmitted in the^same manner, by intermediate 
bodies. Iron is pot the only substance containing it. I have ren- 
dered paper, bread, wool, silk, leather, slone, glass, water, wood, 
dogs, and men, all magnetic ; in a word, all I touched became en- 
dowed with this fluid, and produced the same effects on patients 
as the magnet itself.”* 

Mesmer, soon after this, submitted his discoveries to the Roy- 
al Academy at Berlin, the only learned society that would re- 
ceive his paper ; but they rejected them as destitute of founda- 
tion, and unworthy the slightest attention. This, however, Vlid 
not discourage him ; he persevered in his experiments, but now 
declared that the curative agent was different from the mineral 
magnetism, and bestowed on it the name of animal magnetism. 
He soon began to acquire reputation, and to be eagerly followed; 
and as the majority of mankind form their opinions more from 
imitation, or a blind confidence in others, than from reasoning, 
the number of his adherents rapidly increased. But not* being 
credited by the learned and well informed, he was at last obliged 
to leave Germany ; he travelled through some parts of Europe, 
performing, as is said, many wonderful cures, and finally, arriv- 
ed in Paris, in 1778. 

By this time, the public attention was strongly excited by the 
accounts which were published of the success of this mode of over- 
coming disease, so that he had scarcely established himself in 
that city, when crowds flocked to consult him, some in hopes 
of relief, and others from mere curiosity. His success became 
unrivalled, and his patients increased to such a degree, that he 
was obliged to take pupils to assist him in his operations. The 
most celebrated of these, was I lesion, who soon equalled his in- 
structor in the successful and miraculous effects lie produced. 
Mg&rngr thought this a favourable moment again to bring bis al- 
leged discoveries before the learned societies, but was unable to 
Oftect his object The disappointment arose, not so much from 
• repugnance iff these bodies to investigate thfe subject, as from 
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the conditions Mesmer wished to be observed. His object ap- 
pears to have been, that these societies should merely decide, 
whether patients treated by means of animal magnetism, .experi- 
enced a decided relief ; they, on the contrary, refused to give 
their sanction to his plan, without a full inquiry into the means 
employed, and the nature of the agent. The Faculty of Medicine 
went even further, and published a decree, forbidding any of 
their members from becoming partisans of the new doctrine, un- 
der the penalty of being expelled. 

After some time, the French government finding the general 
excitement rather increasing than diminishing, determined to ap- 
point a committee from the Faculty of Medicine and the Acade- 
my of Sciences, to make a thorough examinatitm of Mesmer’* 
pretensions ; which was accordingly done. Four members were 
selected from the former of these bodies, and five from the lat- 
ter, at the head of whom was Dr. Franklin ; these gentlemen, af- 
ter a rigorous and impartial investigation, presented a report, 
which gave a blow to animal magnetism, from which it is but 
now beginning to recover. 

Mesmer himself refused to have any communication with the 
conftnittee, but they were met by his most able disciple, Deslon, 
who explained the principles and practice of the art, in flic fol- 
lowing manner : — 

“ Animal Magnetism is a fluid universally diffused ; it is the means of a mutual 
influence between celestial bodies, and between the earth and animated beings. 
It constitutes an absolute plenum in nature. His the most subtle fluid known, and 
is capable of receiving, propagating, and communicating, all kinds of motion, be- 
ing also Susceptible of a flux and reflux. The animal body is subjected to the in- 
fluence of this fluid by means of the nerves, which are immediately affected by 
it. The human body has poles and other properties analogous to the magnet. 
The action and virtue of animal magnetism may be communicated from one body 
to another, whether animate or inanimate. It operates at a great distance, with- 
out the intervention of anv other body. It is increased and reflected by mirrors, 
communicated, concentrated, and transfused. Notwithstanding the universality 
of this fluid, all animal bodies are not equally affected by it, and there are a few 
whose presence destroys all its effects. By means of this fluid, nervous disorders 
are cured immediately, and all others mediately ; its virtues, in fact, extend to 
the universal cure and presen ation of mankind.” 

Such were the propositions that Deslon pledged himself to ve- 
rify, as well as to explain the mode of treatment. The machine- 
ry he used, was a circular box or platform made of oak, and rais- 
ed about a foot and a half from the ground ; this platform was 
called the buquet. At the top of it, were a number of holes, in 
which were iron rods with moveable joints, for the purpose of 
applying them to any part of the body. The patients were placed 
in a circle around this apparatus, eich touching one of flic rods, 
and were connected to each other by a cord passing round their 
bodies, to increase the effect by communication. In a corner ol 
‘‘lie room, -was a piano, on which airs were occasionally played. 
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All the patients were furnished with a rod of iron, of about ten 
to twelve inches in length. The explanation Deslon gave, was, 
that the rod was a conductor of the magnetic fluid, and concen- 
trated the magnetism. Sound, being another conductor, it was 
only necessary to magnetise the piano, by bringing an iron rod 
near it, when the fluid would be conveyed to the patients through 
any air that was played. The platform was to concentrate the 
magnetism, and transmit it to the patients. But persons might also 
be magnetised directly, by means of the finger, or an iron rod, 
waved before the face, behind the head, and over the diseased, 
part ; always observing the distinction of poles. But the chief 
method, was by pressure of the fingers on different parts of the 
body. The effects observed by the committee, as produced by 
these plans of operating, were various; some were calm, and ex- 
perienced no sensation ; others coughed, and felt a slight pain, or 
a local or general heat of bpdy ; whilst some were attacked with 
convulsions ; in the latter case, the majority were females. 

After attending scvei*al public exhibitions of this kind, the 
committee determined to try the effects on themselves privately; 
they -were accordingly several times magnetised by Deslon, or 
one of his pupils, but experienced no magnetic influence. M 

It Would lead us far beyond any due limits, to attempt to ana- 
lyse the report of the committee as given by Bertrand. After a 
most laborious and careful examination, they were unanimously 
of opinion, that the whole of the effects produced, and the cures 
that had been performed, resulted from the effects of imitation 
and imagination, aided by the touching process. 

This report was considered as entirely satisfactory, ahcl a be- 
lief in animal magnetism was abandoned by all men of science 
and observation ; but the delusion on the minds of the multitude 
existed for a long time. Finally, little was heard of this subject 
until within a few' years past, vyhen it was revived with addi- 
tional vigour, and attended with still more extraordinary pheno- 
mena. These we shall notice, as laid before the w T orJd by the 
authors, whose names we have cited at the commencement of this 
article; but we wish, before entering on a review of their opin- 
ions, to say a few words on the effects produced by magnetism 
in other countries. 

This science, as practised by Mcsmcr and his disciples, ap- 
pears to have been principally confined to the continent of Eu- 
rope ; from the war existing between the continental powers and 
England, but little communication took place at that period, and 
t^tr^ttibject of magnetism had. scarcely excited attention in Eng- 
ybd, before it was explained andf overturned by the report of 
Franklin and fiis colleagues. 

As, however, there are impostors and quacks in all countries, , 
ready to seize on every theory that promises to fulfil the double 
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purpose of enriching themselves and gulling the public, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that animal magnetism escaped their at- 
tention. • 

One of the most celebrated charlatans of modern days was 
Dr. Graham, who lectured in London about this time ; he was 
in some respects a promulgator of animal magnetism, though he 
made use of it rather to indulge the passions, than to check dis- 
ease. A thousand storie&were prevalent, as to the scenes that oc- 
curred at his Temple of Health ; among his other exhibitions was 
that of a female, who, under the name of the Goddess of Health, 
was presented to the audience with scarcely more clothing than 
Venus had when she arose from the sea. Few quacks of the pre- 
sent day have been so successful as Graham, for he amassed a 
large fortune, and lived in splendid style. 

Animal magnetism was also practised by a Dr. Manneduke, of 
the same place, who appears as a leader of this class of visiona- 
ries. Angelo, in his entertaining Reminiscences, gives a ludicrous 
account of his attempting to magnetise»lreland, of Shal«jpearian 
memory. “ He, with a party, attended at one of the Sunday even- 
ing conversaziones at the magnetising doctor’s, and, being un- 
kntfwn to the professor, volunteered himself a patient to be prac- 
tised upon. The doctor observed his confidence, yet, more confi- 
dent of his own power, expressed himself delighted with so fair 
an opportunity of exhibiting his skill. lie began his incantations, 
made a thousand strange gesticulations, uttered all his metaphy- 
sical jargon, worked his fingers in mystical forms, and in short 
exhausted all the trumpery of the art, bill in vain ; Ireland was 
unmoved. The Doctor finding every effort fail, complimented 
him, by declaring that his nerves were proof against all excite- 
ment. ” 

The impostures practised both by Graham and Manneduke. 
appear to be grounded on thg jrreat success obtained on the con- 
tinent of Kurope, but more especially in France, by that arch 
quack and prince of cheats, Count Cagliostro. The accounts 
given of the extraordinary infatuation of all ranks of society with 
regard to this man, are of so strange a nature, and develop such 
flagrant instances of impiety and indecency, as to be almost be- 
yond belief.* 

America also contributed her share to the mass of popular de- 
lusions, about this period. Few among us but have heard of Per- 
kiuism, and the marvellous cures performed with the metallic 
tractors. These instruments, which were about two inches and 
a half in length, were formed of different metals, and resembled 
in shape, a cone divided longiludinSlly. To cure local affections, 
and particularly irfflammatory tumours, toothach/'&c. it was sut- 

* SeC Correspondance litteraire par lc Ilaron do Grimm. Vol. Ill 
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ficient to draw the point of the instrument lightly over the dis- 
eased part, following the direction of the principal nerves, for 
about twenty or thirty minutes, two or thrce*times a day. These 
instruments evidently acted on the .same principles as animal 
magnetism, and although Perkins has tgdseri great pains, in a 
pamphlet he published on the subject, to show that the operation 
of the tractors was not dependent on this cause, we cannot but 
class him with Mesmcr and ii is followers. Added to which, he is 
claimed as such by Deleuze, who observes, that not only the good 
effects produced by the tractors were attributable to magnetism, 
but that the mode of curing toothach by crushing a lady-bug be- 
tween the fingers, and then touching the tooth with them, arose 
from the same cause ; “for I am far from believing,” says he, 
“ that an insect can communicate a curative virtue to the lingers ; 
but he who is persuaded of it, uses them with confidence and 
will, (colon te) and hence often succeeds.” Whilst on the subject 
of the cure of toothach by lady-bugs, it may be interesting to 
our readers to know thwt Signor Gerbi, the discoverer of the 
plan, cured 401 persons in 629, by this mode. The best plan, 
according to him, is to bruise the insects (for the benefit of natu- 
ralists we give its long name — Curcuh'o anf iodontalgiciisf hut 
the Coccinella septempunclata is equally useful,) between the 
finger and thumb ; about a dozen should be used : the curative 
power of the fingers will last for a year, but is somewhat en- 
feebled by every tooth that is operated on.* Signor Gerbi does 
not inform us whether the hands are to he washed during this 
period. 

But to return to Pcrkinism ; the inventor or his son, (we are 
not certain which,) finding that the United States did not afford 
a sufficient field for his operations, went to England, where he 
obtained a patent for his instruments, which were soon generally 
used ; pamphlet after pamphlet wjjs published, announcing the 
wonderful cures performed by this simple remedy, and the news- 
papers teemed with evidences of their utility. The mania rose to 
such a height, that a public establishment was formed, called the 
Perkinean Institution, for the purpose of diffusing the benefits 
of tractor a lion among the poor. The delusion continued for a 
length of time, till the imposition was discovered, and the ef- 
fects produced lucidly explained by Ur. flaygarth, as depending 
wholly on the imagination ; for he found that pieces of wood 
were equally efficacious in their operation of removing pain, as 
the patent metallic tractors at five guineas a pair, although Per- 
kins most solemnly warned the public against counterfeits. Every 
genuine set being stamped with thfi words Perkins’ Patent Tract- 
ors, accompan'/ed with a receipt for five guiheas, signed in the 


* Opusculi scelti di Milano, t. xviii. p. 94. 
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handwriting of the patentee, proved most incontestably that the 
great power of the tractors resided in the patent and the five 
guineas. 

As all discoveries in science have been traced to the Celestial 
empire, it is not to be supposed that so important an art was un- 
known in China. M. de Puysfegur gives the following account, 
derived from a missionary to that country, named Amiot, of its 
use, eleven centuries ago.* The Chinese believe in a corporeal but 
invisible agent, occupying all space, which they call Tay ki; 
♦bis is constituted of two elements termed Vyn and Vyang ^ one 
of which is hurtful, the other beneficial ; hence, when they are 
in exact proportion in any individual, he enjoys good health, but 
if either predominates, disease necessarily results ; these princi- 
ples answer to the magnetic poles. 

“ In their books on medicine,” says the Father, fi there is an example of a 
cure performed by means of I’yn-yang, withoqj: any other remedy being* employ- 
ed, or an} conductor used, than a simple bamboo tube. During the Tang dynas- 
ty, a mandarin of high rank had a wife, whom 1 ^ saw was declining^in health 
from day to da}', without complaining* of any particular disease; he wished her 
to consult a physician, hut she opposed it, observing that when she married, she 
had made a firm resolution never to permit herself to be seen by any other man 
than ker husband, and tiiat she would not break this vow, should even death be 
the consequence ; the mandarin endeavoured by every means to overcame this 
delicacy, but in vain. He consulted physicians, who all told him that they could 
not prescribe without having some account of the disease, or seeing the patient. 
An old philosopher at length presented himself, and declared that he would un- 
dertake to cure her without seeing her, or entering the apartment in which she 
was, provided she would hold in her hand one end of a long bamboo tube, whilst 
he held the other. The mandarin thought this an extraordinary procedure, and, 
without attaching any faith to the proposed remedy, h*: mentioned it to his wife as 
something to amuse her. The patient consented to the experiment ; the ope- 
rator came with his tube, and having placed it in the manner before described, 
told the woman to apply it to the spot in which she supposed her disease to ex- 
ist, and to move it from place to place, until she experienced pain. She obey- 
ed ; and when the tube was directed to the region of the liver, a violent pain 
ensued, which caused her to cry out. ‘Do not permit the instrument to escape 
from your grasp,* observed the opt*rator, ‘you will infallibly be cured.* Hav- 
ing kept her in a state of torture for about a quarter of an hour, he retired, and 
promised the mandarin to return every day, at the same hour, until a complete 
cure was effected ; this took place after the sixth operation. The mandarin re- 
compensed him liberally, but begged him to avow whether this cure had not 
been accomplished by sie fa 9 or magic; 6 my art,* replied the magnetiser, ‘is 
founded on the most common laws of nature, and therefore has never deceived 
me.* ** 

The editors of the Propagateur du MagnUisme animal, 
who also quote this case, appear to consider it as authentic, and 
observe, that they could cite many analogous instances occurring 
under their own observation, where cures had been performed, 
when the magnetiser was \yidely separated from the patient. 

But to return to magnetism, as it is now professed and prac- 
tised. In analysing this portion of the works before us, we shall 
Jet the authors tell their own story, convinced that “ their round 
unvarnished tale,” will more completely develop the absurdities. 
wol. iv. — no. 8. 5 ft 
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as well as the dangerous tendency of the doctrine, than any ob- 
servations we can offer. The art has now become so extended 
in its field of operations, and embraces such a variety of topics, 
that it will be impossible to present more than a mere sketch of 
the subject ; we must therefore refer such of our readers as are 
anxious to obtain more particular information of this extraordi- 
nary science, to the works themselves, and can assure them, that 
if they remain unconvinced of the truth of the theory, they will 
at least find an ample fund of amusement, in the miraculous tales 
with which they arc replete. 

As we have already observed, magnetism received a severe 
shock, from the report of the committee appointed at Paris to 
examine into itS'pretensions, and it remained for some time in a 
dormant state, when a new phenomenon presented itself, which 
has excited the present enthusiasm in its favour, and placed the 
art on a new basis. We allude to the discovery, that Somnam- 
bulism was capable of being excited by it. 

Somrfhmbulism, it is Veil known, is a kind of morbid sleep, 
that occurs naturally in some persons, during an attack of which, 
an individual may walk about, or perform his usual routine of 
occupations, and even converse with those around him, yet, 
on beiflg awakened, retains no remembrance of what had passed. 
This condition, or one analogous to it, is produced by a mag- 
netiser, at will ; the patient’s eyes arc closed, and, in fact, all 
the external senses are in the same state as in sleep, whilst the 
internal perceptions are invigorated in an astonishing degree, 
and a kind of instinct is developed, that acts in a most jniracu- 
Jous manner. During this magnetic somnambulism, the patient 
is wholly under the influence of lib magnetiser, who can oblige 
him to answer questions on almost every topic, although in the 
natural condition of his faculties, he may be totally unacquaint- 
ed with the subjects. , . 

It appears that the Marquis dc Puys6gur, was the first who 
perceived this result from the powers of animal magnetism. Hav- 
ing accidentally spoken to a person whom he had reduced to a 
state of somnambulism, to his extreme astonishment he was an- 
swered, and informed of the proper mode of treatment to be 
adopted in the case, and moreover, that all patients should be 
thus interrogated as to their diseases. 

But this is not all, — 

“ It is to somnambulists,” says Deleuze, “ that we owe all the information that 
we have acquired as to the* nature of the magnetic fluid. The majority of som- 
nambulists sec a luminous and brilliant emanation environ their magnetiser, 
particularly around his head and liahds. They are sensible that man can accu- 
mulate, direct, aiyl even saturate, different substances \v;>th til's fluid, at will. It 
lias «n agreeable smell to them, and communicates a peculiar taste to water and 
food. They also perceive various qualities in this fluid, in different individuals ^ 
they pretend that it is not as luminous, is of less tenuity, and issue*. more slow- 
ly from persons in ill health. On this account, they evince much repugnance in 
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touching any clothing that has been worn by an individual, suffering under dis- 
ease.” 

This accounts for - the marvellous stories which have been Iate- 
• ly current, of these somnambulists being able to tell the disease 
with which an individual, living in another country, may be af- 
fected, merely from an inspection of a lock of his hair. 

In the Propagateur da MugnUisme animal , several of these 
incidents are related, one of which we will condense, as afford- 
ing a fair example of the extent to which this delusion has been 
carried. “We arrived,” says the relater, “at the house of 
MM. Chapelain and Dupotet, were introduced, and found a fe- 
male in a state of somnambulism ; her eyes were completely 
closed, and the lids appeared to be so firmly appHed to each other, 
that tears could not escape. Mr. Dupotet was consulting her 
about a patient in the country, who had sent a lock of his hair, 
and which she held in her hand. Slje ordered the proper reme- 
dies for the case. A letter from the sick person was shown to 
us, in which he says, that the symptoms she had described 
him as suffering from, really existed.” A similar narrative has 
been given in one of the last numbers of the London Literary 
Gazette. 

The mode of producing somnambulism, and all other mag- 
netic effects, are given at great length, in U instruction pratique 
sur le magnltisme animal, par Deleuze , as well as in his His- 
toirc critique. As some of our readers may wish to try the ex- 
periment themselves, we have endeavoured to reduce these rules 
to as sqriall a compass as possible. * 

“ When any person is desirous of being magnetised, you must make him pro- 
mise to obey your directions in every particular, and, above all, not to mention 
his intention of submitting to the operation, to any individual When he lias 
agreed to this, the process may be undertaken, but nobody is to be present, ex- 
cept the necessary witnesses, and if possible but one of these ; whoever does 
attend, must not be allowed to interfere in the operation or its results.” 

“ Having fixed the person in a commodious posture, you are to place yourself 
on a seat a little more elevated than bis, and directly opposite to him, so that 
your knees aniffcet may touch. Then take his thumbs between your fingers, in 
such a manner, that bis and your thumbs may be applied to each other; you are 
to remain in this position, till you feel that they luve acquired an equal temper- 
ature.” 

We would remark, that all the authors on animal magnetism, are 
of opinion, that the action of this fluid is better communicated by 
the thumbs, than in any other manner. 

“ The hands are then to be placed on the shoulders, and suffered to remain 
there two or three minutes, and afterwards gently brought down the arms, to the 
thumbs ; tins manoeuvre is to be repeated three or four times. Then the two 
hands are to be placed over the jfit the stomach, so that the thumbs are over 
the solar plexus, and tl^e fingers on the ribs. When you feel an equalization of 
temperature, the bands are to be gradually lowered to the knees, then earned 
to the head, and again brought down to the knees, or even to the feet ; this pro- 
cess is to be continued for some time, always taking care to turn the palms of 
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the hands outwards, whenever they are brought up; this, as well as never to mag- 
netise from the feet to the head, is very essential.” 

This .mode of magnetising, is called by {he professors of the 
art, “ magn6tiser k grandes courans,” and should always be used 
at the commencement of the treatment ; *for, all the authorities 
we have consulted, agree that it is dangerous to concentrate the 
magnetism on any one part, particularly in nervous persons ; 
but, after they are thus universally magnetised, you may apply 
an additional quantity of this fluid to the diseased part. MM. 
Deleuze and Puys6gur also give some very important directions 
as to the conduct of the operator : — 

“He is not,” say they, ** to employ any muscular force to direct the mag- 
netic action. All thfc # movements are to be easy and graceful. The hand is not to 
be extended, but the fingers are to have a gentle curve. A magnetic sitting 
should be about three quarters of an hour; for, as it is indispensable that the at- 
tention should not flag, a longer time would be fatiguing. The operator is ne- 
ver to be undecided, but is to aa* with confidence ; to entertain a sentiment of 
pity, and a desire to afford relief. When the sitting is about to finish, great care 
must be t^ken to extend the fluid over the whole surface of the body, and it is 
proper to make some passes* on the legs, from the knees to the feet, to free the 
head.” 

Su6h is the latest and most improved plan of magnetising iu 
a general way ; to detail all the particular processes to be em- 
ployed in different diseases, would require a volume. There are, 
however, some important requisites, for both magnetiser and 
magnetised, which are essential to the success of the undertak- 
ing. They are, in fact, the foundation of the whole science; as, 
without them, magnetism is but a dead letter. These are, ac- 
cording to Deleuze, “an active feeling of good will; a firm be- 
lief in the power of magnetism ; and entire confidence in its em- 
ployer.” 

After somnambulism is produced, the patient should be asked 
if he sleeps; if this should wake him, this state must not be at- 
tempted to be re-excited during thdt sitting; if, however, he an- 
swers without waking, the desired effect has been induced, and 
other questions may be proposed, on the nature of* his disease, 
and the remedies to be employed in its cure; hut caution must 
be used, in so asking the questions that no mistake can ensue. 

When it is wished to unmagnetisc the patient, — 

“You must draw off the fluid by the extremity of the hands and feet, in 
making the passes beyond these parts, and shaking your fingers after each pass. 
Afterwards you are to make some passes across the face and breast, keeping the 
hjtyMlt about three or four inches from them. These are made, by presenting the 
haod* joined, and sedating them quickly from each other, as if to carry off the 
superabundant fluid with which the patient may be charged.” 

Somnambulism has becomfc the ‘great aim of all the magnetis- 

r ' 

* We are obliged to use the French word, for the want of a term in English 
that would convey the exact idea ; it means any movement of the hUnds in mag. 

netising. 
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ers ; and it is obtained so frequently, that a fifth part of all those 
who submit to be magnetised, are thrown into different degrees 
of it. The production of this state, and the clairvoyance , or 
second sight of individuals, during its continuance, may be con- 
sidered as the great characteristic distinction, between the mag- 
netism of the present day, and that of Mesmer. 

But it has been induced in a much more rapid manner, than by 
the procedure we have gfven above. An abb6 Faria acquired such 
a magnetic power, that he could produce the somnambulic state 
in his patients by merely speaking to them. Bertrand gives the 
following account of his method : — 

“He seated the person to be magnetised in a chair, ordered him to shut his 
eyes, and abstract his mind from passing events, then suddenly pronounced, in 
an empiiatic and imperative tone, the word sleep ! this usually produced such 
an effect on the patient, as to occasion trembling and other symptoms, speedily 
followed, in many cases, by somnambulism. If his first attempt did not succeed, 
he repeated it three times; and if still unsuccessful, declared that the person was 
incapable of entering into this condition !” 

He boasted that he had caused somnambulism in upwards of 
5000 persons ; there may be some exaggeration in this, but it is 
incontestable that he generally succeeded. Faria was, hovtfever, 
a complete charlatan, and made use of the power he acquired 
over the imagination of individuals, as a means of enriching 
himself; having public exhibitions of somnambulists. 

The theories of magnetism now professed, may be reduced to 
three general heads. — That of Mesmer, and his disciples ; that of 
the Spiritualists ; and that of Puys6gur. 

The,first, as we have already observed* admits the existence 
of a universal fluid, which fills all space, and is the medium of 
communication between all bodies. The Spiritualists believe, 
that all the phenomena are produced by the soul, and that phy- 
sical action is almost useless ; this doctrine, which has many par- 
tisans in Germany and Prussians by far the most mystical. The 
exegetic and philanthropic society of Stockholm, thus explain 
this theory > — 

€i There are two inodes of magnetising ; one physical, the other supernatural. 
The principle which gives activity to the first, is the desire of the magnefiser to 
act on the patient, and the confidence he has in himself; the foundation of the 
other, is the same desire, but under the will of God, whose benediction the mag- 
netiser implores, if the cure is conformable to the designs of Providence, in which 
he places all his reliance. The desire of the one, has only a mortal good in view; 
the other a spiritual one. Magnetising is an act, in which the desire of the mag- 
netiser for the welfare of another is the moving cause, and the effect is to dissi- 
pate the evil spirits of disease. There is some analogy bfetween magnetism and 
the imposition of hands, which was accorded by the Saviour to the members of 
his church.” . ^ # 

Such are the wUd and impious doctrines of this sect of mag- 
netisers, — opinions which it appears almost inconceivable could 
* have been adopted by sensible and well informed men. 

We have also had somnambulists of this class in the United 
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States ; the most celebrated of whom, was Miss Rachael Baker, 
at New-York, or its vicinity; who not only answered questions 
whilst in that condition, but also composed prayers and hymns, 
and preached most admirable sermons ; all of which she was inca- 
pable of doing when awake. Dr. Mitchell, who appears to have 
been one of her disciples, or at least, believers, has favoured the 
world with a detailed account of her case, accompanied with some 
choice specimens of her compositions. 

The school of Puysegur, attribute all the effects produced by 
magnetism, to a subtle and peculiar vital fluid, which is secret-’ 
ed, or at least accumulated in the brain, to which the nerves 
serve as conductors. This fluid, rthich presides over all actions 
of the body, is'wholly under the power of the will, and can be 
transfused into any other body. M. de Puysegur does not ad- 
mit the theory of poles, or of planetary influence, but considers 
the will to be the great sonree of power, at the same time this 
will must be directed bv physical means, in order to act on pa- 
tients. 

He has also introduced a great change in the method of ope- 
rating; instead of the haquet and public exhibitions uset|, by 
Mesmer and Deslon, all the treatment is now conducted in pri- 
vate; this has had a good effect; as the patients, instead of being 
thrown into convulsions, and other violent symptoms, now are 
reduced to a state of somnambulism. 

In consequence of the renewed excitement occasioned by the 
doctrine of Puysegur and his disciples, as well as from the ex- 
traordinary instances of cures performed by somnambulists; — for 
it is evident from what we have said in elucidation of the theory, 
that the magnetiser only induces the somnambulic state, when 
the patients, having their internal senses and preservative instinct 
astonishingly developed, prescribe for themselves ; — the sub- 
ject of animal magnetism was again brought before the Acade- 
my of Medicine, where an animated discussion took place, 
whether a committee should be appointed to examine the merits 
and consequences of the doctrine. This was at first negatived; 
but on a subsequent trial, a committee of eleven members was 
named, consisting of some of the most celebrated physicians of 
Paris. We have not seen their report, nor are we aware of what 
their decision has been. During the debate, the celebrated Laen- 
nec observed that he had studied the subject for twenty years, 
and was satisfied -that it was a tissue of deception and imposture, 
although, when he commenced the study, he was prejudiced in 
its favour; that the phenomQna effected by magnetism, and the 
oracles uttered,by the somnambulists, vary with every magneti- 
ser ; thus Mesmer excited convulsions, Deslon caused crises, as 
are seen in diseases. The somnambulists of Deleuzej. who is a 
learned man, were much better taught than those of Puysegur. 
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who is ignorant of the sciences. Mr. Laennec also stated, that 
he had seen a somnambulist under the direction of an apotheca- 
ry, who was quite distinguished by the art with which she com- 
pounded the medicines she recommended. Rostan, who also took 
part in the discussion, <md was a supporter of the doctrine, relat- 
ed the following extraordinary instance of second sight in a som- 
nambulist under his magnetising: — 

o 

“ Here,” says be, “is an experiment that I have often repeated, but which l 
was finally obliged to interrupt, because it fatigued my somnambulist to such a 
degree, that she assured me if it was continued, it would make her derang- 
ed* This experiment was made in the presence of my colleague and friend M. 
Forms. I took my watch, which 1 placed three or four inches from her occiput. 
Masked my somnambulist, if she saw any thing, ’ 4 certainly, I see something 
that shines ; it pains me.’ Her countenance was expressive* ftf pain, and ours ex- 
pressed astonishment. We looked at each other, and M. Ferrus breaking silence, 
said, 4 if she sees something shine, she can doubtless tell what it is/ * What do 
you see that shines’ — ‘Oh ! I do not know, I cannot tell.’ ‘Look at it well’ — 

* Stop, it fatigues me, wait, (and after a moment of great attention) it is a watch.’ 

* But if she sees the watch, observed M. Ferrus, she can doubtless see what the 
hour is/ ‘ Can you inform me what o’clock it i^’ — ‘ Oh no 1 that is top difficult/ 

4 Look attentively, try/ ‘ Well then l will, perhaps l may be able to designate 
the hour, but 1 shall never be able to tell the minutes/ After the greatest atten- 
tion, she said ; ‘ It wants ten minutes of eight,’ which was the exact hour. M. 
Ferms now desired to make the experiment himself, and repeated it with the 
same success. He requested me to change the hands of his watch several times; 
on presenting it to her, and without her being able to see it, she invariably de- 
signated their direction.” 

This is certainly a marvellous clairvoyance, , for a person in a 
profound slumber, but at the same time it docs not equal that of 
Miss M’Evoy, who could tell the hour through the crystal of a 
watch *or see people walking in the street through a pane of glass, 
with the tips of her fingers, and without being in a state of som- 
nambulism. 

To give our readers some idea of the mummery that has been 
practised and believed by the adherents of magnetism, we extract 
the following account from* the Marquis de Puysegur’s work, 
quoted at the head of this article. 

“ In the month of September last, during the time that public opinion was in- 
fluenced by the report of the joint committee from the ltoyal Academy and the 
Itoyal Society, a young lady of distinguished rank, and who appeared to enjoy 
the best health, was at the chateau of a relation, the Marquis of It, and like the 
rest of the party, scoffed at animal magnetism. The Baron B., her uncle, pro- 
posed that they should magnetise each other. He directed on his niece, ills pre- 
tended influence ; at first sne laughed heartily, but this was soon perceived to 
lose its natural character, and to the extreme surprise of the company, she gra- 
dually lost the use of her senses, and at last, as a feeble magnet is attracted by a 
stronger, was obliged to follow her magnetiser wherever he went. It, was at- 
tempted to separate them, but this produced frightful convulsions. On the Baron 
retiring from the room, these increased to tftich a degree, that they were obliged 
to search tor him, anti yi treat him to return ; the moment he began to do this, the 
patient, notwithstanding the distance they were separated, fnd the thickness of 
the intervening walls, was conscious of it. ‘ Ah, he is returning,’ she exclaim- 
ed, ‘1 feel *t, I see him, lie is now entering the anti-chamber/ This was true. 
/Vs soon us he entered the room, the convulsions ceased* At the end of some 
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hours, this crisis disappeared, and left the patient in a languid though tranquil 
state. Next day her uncle came to see her, and found she had no recollection of 
what had passed. On telling her, she laughed, pointed h$r finger as if magnetising 
her uncle/ and in a short time again fell into a state of somnambulism. It was 
now thought expedient to have recourse to a magnetising physician at Nantes. 
Baron B. went for him, the convulsions were renewpd, she saw him, she follow- 
ed him in idea on the route, arrived with him at Nantes, and indicated his most 
trifling actions. *lle is thinking of me, he has taken off his boots, he has chang- 
ed his coat,* &c. 8tc. At the very moment he entered the physician’s house, she 
said, * Ah! he is speaking of me, he will return with a physician I do not know.’ 
Thus passed the day and the succeeding night ; on the next day she exclaimed, 
•Ah! they have set out on their return, they arc speaking of me, 5 and she re- 
peated what they said ; during the journey, her uncle had a dispute with some * 
one; she immediately called for help to defend him from the attacks of a per- 
son in grey, who was about to beat him., Finally they arrived; the physician 
alone appearing, shy .asked, 4 where is my uncle.’ 4 He has remained at Nantes/ 
replied he. * That is not true, I have seen him, I still see him, he is now in the 
room/ ” &c. 

To give the sequel of this marvellous story, she was perfectly 
cured. . 

But the sagacity of tlfis young lady falls far short of that of 
Madame'M., whose case is detailed at great length in the Vropa- 
gateur du Magn&isme animal. We pass over the first part of the 
treatment, merely premising, that, being of a delicate constitu- 
tion, and enfeebled by a long continuance of disease, her mag- 
netiser considered her as ‘‘tout fait propre, it reeevoir l’influ- 
ence magn6tique he was not mistaken in his expectations; for, 
almost immediately after he commenced his operations, she be- 
came somnambulic ; few interrogatories were propounded to hex 
at this time, but, on the succeeding day, having again been thrown 
into a state of somnambulism, the following, among othes ques- 
tions, were asked : — 

“Do you think that magnetism will he of service to you ' — Certainly, it will 
relieve all my sufferings. When should you be again magnetised f — Tomorrow, 
the day after, every day. — But, 1 beg you to tell me, when you will cndcavoui 
to discover your disease, and indicate the mjans of cure. — On the day after to 
morrow, if I possibly can; at least I will Sttempt it.” 

Next day, however, after having been more strongly magnet- 
ised, she was persuaded to give some explanations and direc- 
tions as to her disease : — 

“Do you believe that you will be cured by magnetism ? Yes, fully. — Tell me, 

I beseech you, if you cannot find some means to calm the pain you feel every 
morning } (With an air of satisfaction,) wait ! — wait ! (after some moments ot 
reflection,) I believe I must take figs and milk, for eight days. — Cooked figs ? — 
Yes, five or six figs must be boiled in a cup of milk, and taken every morning ; 
they must be perfectly done. — Why 5 Because I must eat them. — What regimen 
mupt you pursue during your treatment ? — After having taken my milk and figs, 
eariy in the morning, I must breakfast at eleven o’clock, on soupe maigre, in which 
there is little salt. At dinner, no megt or vegetables, but, above all, no vinegar. 
During these eight days, is nothing else to be done ? — No -. ah 1 I shall suffer 
from a violent hcad&ch ; on Tuesday, 1 shall have it badly?* 

The magnetising treatment was continued for some time, dur- 
ing which the patient made some extraordinary anatohaicad dis- 
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sertations, which call forth the following remarks from her phy- 
sician. “ As a physician, can I, after such language from the 
mouth of a young female, wholly ignorant of anatomy, without 
any knowledge of medicine, can I deny the astonishing lucidness 
of somnambulists ?” This patient soon afterwards left Paris, to 
return to Lorraine, her native country, as it was revealed to her 
that this would restore her health. 

The above are merely given as examples of the conversations 
that ensue between magnetisers and their patients; but, we are 
afraid that our readers will still “ be so absurd as to refuse to cre- 
dit this, and similar facts, although attested by so great a num- 
ber of physicians and philosophers, and will preserve tbcir pru- 
dent scepticism, until their eyes have seen, *and their fingers 
touched. ” 

It must be evident to the most cursory observer, that all the 
effects produced by these different modes of operating, depend 
on a single cause, — the influence of the imagination. That this 
is capable of producing phenomena as striking and oxtraordi- ' 
nary as those effected by animal magnetism, is a fact too notori- 
ous to be denied, by the most prejudiced adherent of the doc- 
trine. How an operation of the mind can modify the actions of 
vessels, nerves, and muscles, is at once mysterious and inscruta- 
ble ; but that such is the case, every day’s observation most am- 
ply demonstrates. Not to dilate on the familiar examples of 
blushing and paleness, induced by emotions of the mind, it is 
to the same cause, that may be referred all the cures performed 
by persons supposed to be gifted with extraordinary powers, 
either From heaven direct, or by descent; thus kings, old wo- 
men, and seventh sons, all have had medical diplomas assigned 
them for ages, for the treatment of certain diseases. One of the 
most extraordinary instances of this kind, both from the num- 
ber of cures really performed, and the learning and character of 
the persons who attested them*, is that of Valentine Greatraks, ' 
who lived ii^ the latter part of the seventeenth century. We give 
the account, as extracted by Deleuze, from Pechlin. He was the 
son of an Irish gentleman of good education and property. Dis- 
gusted with the religious and political dissensions of his country, 
in the time of Cromwell, he retired from the world, apparently 
in a state of disease that would soon terminate his existence. On 
his recovery, he became a puritan, and soon after had an “ impulse 
of strange persuasion on his mind, that God had given him the 
blessing of curing the king’s evil.” He accordingly commenced 
the practice of touching for this disease, but soon extended his 
powers to almost all the malSdies *to which man is subject, and 
was successful in a* vast, proportion of cases ; ma'ny of these are 
.'■ertified by the most learned men of the day, as Boyle, Cud- 
voi.. iv.* — no. 8. f>7 
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worth, Astelius, &c. His method consisted in applying hid 
hand on the affected part, and making slight frictions. 

We should extend this article beyond all hounds, were we to 
quote half the well authenticated coses of cures, performed through 
the medium of the imagination. We havp no doubt, that many 
of the histories of recovery from disease, occasioned by placing 
the sick on the tombs of saints, as well as from their relics, 
have really occurred. The effects of incantations, amulets, ma- 
gic, witchcraft, tractors, and magnetism, all arise from one common 
source; and, on the same principle, may we also account for the. 
marvellous recoveries ascribed to empyrical remedies, which, 
whether they are inert or powerful, have an equally remedial 
effect on those who have faith in them. In vain is the spirit of 
quackerv exorcised in out! form ; it rises again immediate- 
ly, “ with twenty mortal murders on its crown, to push us 
from our stools.” Public credulity is an ample fund for all 
those who wish to levy contributions on it. Whoever lias con- 
templated the progress of* real knowledge, during a long course 
of years, will have seen bubble after bubble arise, glitter for a 
moment, and then disappear for ever, to be succeeded by another 
as gorgeous and illusory. ' 


Art. VIII. — Journal of an Embassy from l hr (lover nor- (Je~ 
neral of India , to the Courts of Siam and Cochin-China ; 
exhibiting a View of the .defy a l Slate of those Kingdoms : 
by John Crawford, Esq., late Envoy, Sec. 4to. pp. 50&. Lon- 
dou : 1828. 

Many lustres have not been counted, since the nations of the 
continents of Asia and Africa were objects of interest and know- 
ledge for the people of Europe and our hemisphere, only through 
tales invented for amusement, or legends and reports which had 
scarcely a more instructive and authentic character; or narratives 
and opinions appertaining to religious creeds and traditions. With- 
in the present century, new enterprises of commerce, scientific re- 
search, liberal travel, military conquest, or the apostolical spirit, 
have awakened attention to the East, in a wider and more earnest 
degree, and furnished much ampler details of genuine informa- 
tion, It is not wonderful, that common curiosity and philo- 
sophical inquiry, should be palled with the European countries 
so often and fully described ; so near, and comparatively so fa- 
miliar and uniform ; and the study of tho more distant and 
Strange varieties of the human constitution anil state, be deemed 
more profitable and poignant. This appetite would naturally, 
be increased, by such works as Sir John Malcolm’s Sketches 
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of Persia; the books of Fraser and Morier; the narrative of 
Heber; and, we may add, the Journal of the Embassy to 
Siam and Cochin-China , upon which we are about to dwell. 
Mr. Cravvfurd, the envoy, is not a new candidate for literary ho* 
nours; — he had acquired much reputation by his excellent His- 
tory of the Indian Archipelago, one of those compositions which 
the reader often recommends to his friends, with a sense of gra- 
titude for the enjoyment they have yielded to his leisure hours. 
The present volume will surely be comprised in the same list ; 
and we shall be equally warranted, nq doubt, in referring to that 
list also, another from the same pen, which is promised under 
the title of Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Hva, in 
1827. •. 

The British have written more and better on foreign countries, 
as travellers, than any other people; but their prejudices, pride, 
and spleen, have caused them to be guilty of gross mistakes and 
misrepresentations, in treating of the Christian nations of Europe 
and America, with whom they diller ifi language, religious faith, 
or political institutions. We should distrust them less as paint- 
ers of oriental character and manners, which they examine with 
a clearer vision, and more impartial spirit. The envoy to Siam and 
Cochin-China, inspires us with comparative confidence, ‘though, 
as to the population of the latter kingdom, he exhibits them 
altogether in a more favourable light, than our countryman. 
Lieutenant White, in his History of a Voyage to the China 
Sea. We rely implicitly on Mr. White’s statements; but it is 
probate that the Cochin-Chi nese conducted themselves in a less 
offensive manner towards the British embassy, who were an im- 
posing body, and more under the protection of the Cuchin-Chi- 
nese government, which, as we shall have occasion to notice par- 
ticularly, reaches every subject, with a power and rigour well 
adapted to control even ihc jvqrst and most inveterate propensi- 
ties. It is not unlikely, moreover, that Mr. Crawfurd’s repre- * 
seutations ;uc kinder, from obvious considerations of policy, 
though, in saying this, wc would not be understood to dispute, 
his geneial frankness. That he is not perfectly generous as an 
author ami an Englishman, is evident, from his total silence con 
cerning Lieutenant White’s History, which was printed in Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1 823 , and obtained some time ago special notice and 
commendation in the London reviews. The American voyager 
preceded Mr. Crawfurd by nearly two years ; and his vessels, the 
Franklin and Marmion, were the two first American, that ever 
ascended the Don-nai river, and displayed the stars and stripes 
before the city of Saigon. 5 * 

It was in September, 1821, that Mr. Crawfurd was nominated 
by the go t vernor-general of British India, to proceed on the mis- 
sion to the ttvo courts: and, in the month c* I Novemmn' follow- 
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ing, that he embarked with scientific and medical assistants, and 
an escort of thirty sepoys. In the earlier period of the Indian 
commerce of the European nations, the trade of Siam and Co- 
chin-China formed no immaterial part of it; but, owing to se- 
veral causes, this dwindled by degrees to insignificance, and was 
regarded as extinct, for the seventy years preceding 1820; when 
the local rulers of India were taught, to believe, that “the indus- 
try and civilization, together with the geographical position and 
natural fertility of soil which characterized the kingdoms of Siam 
and Cochin-China, were sirch as to render it extremely desira- 
ble to negotiate with the sovereigns of those countries, the re- 
newal of a commercial intercourse* with Great Britain and her 
Indian dominions.” For this purpose chiefly was Mr. Crawfurd 
deputed, as a thorough man of business in Indian concerns; an 
experienced and acute observer; and an able relater of events 
and appearances. He had it in charge, to endeavour first to dis- 
arm the apprehensions, and to remove the antipathies of the go- 
vernments and subjects of the two countries — obstacles which 
m'ght well be styled very considerable, when heed was given to 
the lessons conveyed to the independent nations of the East, in 
the history and fate of the British “Indian dominions.” The 
envoy was instructed, carefully to refrain from “demanding or 
hinting at any of those adventitious aids or privileges, upon 
which the earlier traders of Europe were accustomed to found 
their expectations of commercial benefit ; such as the establish- 
ment of forts and factories; exemption from municipal jurisdic- 
tion and customary imposts,” &r. It was also suggested t<- him, 
to keep in mind the advantage which might result from his re 
maining such a time at the court of Siam, as would afford him 
an opportunity of attaining a competent knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the court, the manners of the people, and the resources 
of the country. * ‘ 

In embarking, our author makes one remark with regard to 
the Ganges, which must not be lost, — that with all* its difficul- 
ties and dangers, the English, “if their Indian conquests be ol 
any advantage to them,” owe almost as much gratitude to the 
river as the Hindus themselves ; for it is the great, military 
road which conducted them into the richest provinces of Hin- 
dustan, the acquisition of which, enabled them eventually to 
conquer and maintain the rest of their possessions. On leaving 
Penang, or Prince of Wales’s island, he takes occasion to give 
an account of a place possessing some importance in the com- 
merce of the East. In the ci:lturo» of articles where .-.kill can 
compensate for natural defects, the agriculture of the island is 
much superior to that of any other country of Asia. So neat, and 
perfect a specimen of husbandry, — observes Mr. Crawfird, — no 
where exists in the East, as the pepper culture of Penang, the 
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joint effect of European intelligence and Chinese industry. The 
population is nearly sixty thousand, and the chief proprietors of 
the soil arc Europeans and Chinese. Malacca is also described 
before the embassy reaches Singapore. The Hindus of Ma- 
lacca are the only ultramarine colonists of that people known 
to Europeans ; and the Portuguese descendants of the haughty 
conquerors who fought by the side of Albuquerque, are “a 
timid, peaceable, and sfibmissive race,” in number about four 
thousand. At Singapore, much attention was paid to the Chi- 
nese junks, and in terminating his description of them, Mr. 
Crawfurd proceeds thus : — 

While on the subject of the trade and navig-ation of tli£ jOhinese, I may take 
the opportunity of mentioning the very singular species of adventure carried on 
by them, in the Straits of Malacca, in largo row boats, commonly known by the 
native name of prahu pukat. One of these which I measured, was about sixty-five 
feel long, nine feet in the beam, and about four feet in depth, and carried a car- 
go, of from one hundred and eighty to one 1 Kindred and ninety piculs, or near 
twenty tons. She was rowed by twelve oars and fourteen paddles, ant! had the 
occasional assistance of a sail, with fair winds . 9 She had a crew, consisting of 
the commander and twenty-six rowers. Such a boat is usually the property 
of the commander, and the cargo belongs to the crew, each according to the 
capityl lie has contributed to the joint adventure. There is not one idle* person 
on board, for the commander steers, and each of the adventurers has his oar or 
his paddle. Their adventures are confined between the islands at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the straits of Malacca, and the town of that name, out of the influence 
of the monsoons, and under the protection of the variable winds which charac- 
terize these latitudes. From the rapidity of their course, they are quite secure 
from the attack of pirates. The voyage backwards and forwards may, of course* 
be peiforrmd at every season. In fair weather, one of them will sail between the 
sland of Linga and Singapore in two days ; and in tjie least favourable weather, 
m six ; preforming the voyage, therefore, on an average, in four days. The dis- 
tance is about one hundred and eighty miles ; so that these boats go, under the 
most fin durable circumstances, at the rate of ninety miles a day, or close upon 
tour knots an hour, and, at an average, forty-five miles a da'\ Three voyages 
•na\ be pt Wormed in a month, if the state of the markets do not occasion extra- 
ordinary delays. When pepper is the cargo, as very frequently happens, the ad- 
venturers are contented, L am told,*wijh a profit of three fourths of a dollar per 
picul, wlu n the selling price of this commodity is ten dollars. This supposes a < 

profit of eight and u halt per cent., on each adventure.” 

• 

On the 24th March, the envoy cast anchor in the roads ot 
Siam, and transmitted information of his arrival to the court. 
In the evening of the same day, his party were permitted to land at 
Pak-ham,the first station in ascendingtheriver,wherethecuriosity 
of the natives seemed to be most strongly excited by their Hin- 
du servants, and the abundant hospitality of the Governor was 
rendered the more novel, by the presence, near the table, of the 
corpse of his predecessor and brother, which had been lying in 
state for live months, embalmed, according to the custom of the 
country. The gopd fare was pressed upon them with the Siam- 
ese form of compliment — “tv it heartily and be not abashed 
• an inscription for every refectory. Nothing lhat the envoy saw 
it Pak-ham raised his opinion of the progress of the Siamese in 
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the useful arts of life. “ The cottage of an English peasant, not 
on the brink of a workhouse, possesses more real comfort, than 
the mansion of the Siamese Governor, who exercises an arbitra- 
ry authority over fifty thousand people.” On the 28th of March, 
the ship ascended the river towards the capital, the appearance 
of which is pourtraycd as follows : — 

** March 29 — The morning* presented to us a very novel spectacle — the capi- 
tal of Siam, situated on both sides of the Menam. Numerous temples of Buddha, 
with tall spires attached to them, frequently glittering with gilding, were con- 
spicuous among the mean huts a\jd hovels of the natives, throughout which were, 
interspersed a profusion of palms, ordinary fruit trees, and the sacred fig ( ficus 
rehgiosa). On eacli side of the river, there was a row of floating habitations, rest- 
ing on rafts of bamboos, moored to the shore. These appeared the neatest and 
best description of dwellings ; they were occupied by good Chinese shops. Close 
to these aquatic habitations, were anchored the largest description of native ves- 
sels, among which were many junks of great size, just, arrived from China. The 
face of the river presented a busy scene, from the number of boats and canoes 
of every size and description which ^verc passing to and fro. The number of these 
struck us as very great at the time, for we were not aware that there are few oj 
no roads at /Jang-kok, and that the river and canals form the common highways, 
not only for goods, but for passengers of every description. Many of the boats 
were shops containing earthenware, blachang, dried fish, and fresh pork. Vend 
ers of these several commodities were hawking and crying them as in an Euro- 
pean town. Among those who plied on the river, there was a large proportion 
of women, and of the priests of Buddha ; the latter readily distinguished by then 
shaved ami bare heads, and their yellow vestments. This was the hour in which 
f hey are accustomed to go in quest of alms, which accounted for the great num- 
ber of them we saw.” 

Sons and deputies of the Minister of Foreign A flairs, were sent 
on board to welcome — not the ambassador, but the letter which 
he bore from the Governor-General of India ; and to ascertain all 
the points of the horse, which was one of the presents for Ilis 
Siamese Majesty. The British parly were soon invited to a first 
audience with the minister, whose attendants and family lay all 
the time prostrate on their knees and elbows, at the distance of 
, several yards, and who proved to* be quite an adept in diploma- 
cy. The next public interview was with the heir apparent, the 
eldest son of the king, a corpulent figure, meanly dfessed, in a 
splendid hall strewed with prostrate courtiers. During the two 
hours that it lasted, the strangers saw no article of food, but on 
their return to the mansion which had been assigned to them, they 
found eight large tubs of sweetmeats from the Prince’s store. 
At length, (April 5), they were informed that their introduc- 
tion to the monarch himself, might take place, but difficulties 
arose about the mode of conveyance to the royal palace. Ele- 
phants had ceased to be used in the capital, except by privileg- 
ed officers of the government ? to ride 'on horseback was not con- 
sidered respectable ; palanquins or litters were therefore selected, 
and here a great obstacle presented itself. The Siamese, it seems, 
admire themselves as the first nation in the world — “half naked 
and enslaved barbarians as they arc:” — viewing, consequently, 
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the performance of any servile office for a stranger as an act of 
extreme degradation, it was with the utmost reluctance that the 
chiefs consented tc allow a few carriers to support the litters. 
The Siamese have another prejudice of vanity, more rare than 
national contempt for $11 others of the human race. They cherish a 
horror of permitting any thing to pass over the head, or having 
the head touched, or bringing their persons into a situation of 
physical inferiority, such as going under a bridge, or entering 
the lower apartment of a house when the upper one is inhabited. 
JFor this reason, their dwellings are all of one story. But the do- 
micile of the mission had been intended for a warehouse, and con- 
sisted of two stories, to the second of which there was no access, 
save by a trap-door. This occasioned a serious* dilemma to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, when he wished to visit and feast 
ihe envoy at home. He must suffer in public estimation, if a 
stranger could, by any possibility, walk over his head ; so that 
though an unwieldy personage, he adopted the alternative of 
getting into the attic by means of a ladder which was erected 
against the side of the house. 

Ap immense concourse of people occupied the neighbourhood 
of the sovereign's palace, to witness the entrance of the embassy 
on the day of their presentation. The four British officers were 
alone suffered to go into the hall of audience ; and these not until 
they had taken off their shoes. We shall employ Mr. Crawfurd’s 
narrative of the transaction, and of the equally interesting visit 
to the white elephants, which immediately followed. 

44 Opposite to the door of the hall of audicnce/there was an immense Eln 
nese mnVor of many parts, which formed a screen, concealing 1 the interior of the 
court from our view, 

44 We had no sooner arrived at this spot, than a loud flourish of wind instru- 
ments was heard, accompanied by a wild shout, or yell, which announced, as wc 
aftei wards found, the arrival of his Majesty. Wc passed the screen to the right 
side, and, as had been agreed upon, taking off' our hats, made a respectful bo\» 
in the European manner. Every foo*t df the great hall u hich wc had now entered, « 
was literally so crowded with prostrate courtiers, that it was difficult to move with- 
out the risk of treading* upon some officer of state. Precedence is decided, upon 
such occasion*, by relative vicinity to the throne, the princes being near the foot of 
it, the principal officers of government next to them, and thus in succession dowm 
to the lowest officer who is admitted into the presence. We seated ourselves u 
little in front of the screen, and made three oheisances to the throne, in unison 
with the courtiers. This obeisance consisted in raising the joined hands to tin 
head three times, and at each, touching the forehead. To have completed the 
Siamese obeisance, it would have been necessary to have bent the body to the 
ground, and touched the earth with the forehead, at each prostration. I thought 
the place assigned to us, although not a very distinguished one, the highest it 
was intended to concede ; but we had no sooner made our obeisances, than we 
were requested to advance, and were finally settled about half way towards the 
> throne. The assigning to us the fVst plrce, and our advance afterwards to a 
more honourable one! was evidently an artifice of our conductors, to exact a 
greater number of obeisances, than we had pledged ourselves to make ; for, 
when we were seated the second time, the whole court made their additional 
* obeisances, »in which we were compelled to join, to avoid the imputation ot 
rudeness. 
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44 The hall of audience appeared a well-proportioned and spacious saloon, ot 
about eighty feet in length, perhaps half this in breadth, and thirty feet in height. 
Two rows, each of ten handsome wooden pillars, formed an avenue from the 
door to the throne, which was situated at the upper enti of the hall. The walls 
and ceiling were painted of a bright vermillion ; the cornices of the former be- 
ing gilded, and the latter thickly spangled throughout with stars in rich gilding. 
Between the pillars, we observed several good lustres of English cut glass. The 
apartment would have been altogether in good taste, but for the appearance, 
against the pillars, of some miserable lamps of tin-plate, which had been import- 
ed from Batavia, and which were in all likelihoodjmzed only because they were 
foreign. 

44 The throne and its appendages, occupied the whole of the upper end of 
the hall. The first was gilded all over, and about fifteen feet high. It had much, 
the shape and look of a handsome pulpit. A pair of curtains, a gold tissue up- 
on a yellow ground, concealed the whole yf the upper part of the room, except 
the throne ; and they were intended to be drawn over this also, except when 
used. In front of the throne, and rising from the floor, were to be seen a num- 
ber of gilded umbrellas of various sizes. These consisted of a series of cano- 
pies, decreasing in size upwards, and sometimes amounting to as many as seven- 
teen tiers. The king, as lie appeared seated on his throne, had more the appear- 
ance of a statue in a niche, than (/ a living being. He wore a loose gown of 
gold tissue, with very wide sleeves. His head was bare, for he wore neither 
crown nor tiny other ornament dh it. Close to him was a golden baton, or sceptre. 

44 The general appearance of the hall of audience, the prostrate attitude of 
the courtiers, the situation of the king, and the silence which prevailed, pre- 
sented very imposing spectacle, and reminded us much more of a temple 
crowded with votaries, engaged in the performance of some solemn rite of'reli- 
gion, than the audience-chamber of a temporal monarch. 

44 The king seemed a man between fifty and sixty years of age, rather short 
in person, and disposed to corpulency, llis features were very ordinary, and 
appeared to bespeak the known indolence and imbecility of his character ; but, 
upon this subject, it was not easy to form any correct opinion, owing to the dis- 
tance wc were from the throne, and the sort of chiaru scuro cast upon it, evi- 
dently for effect. 

44 To the left of the throne, we saw exhibited the portable part of 4 *he pre- 
sents from the governor-general : a secretary proceeded to read a list of them \ 
and I make no doubt they were represented as tribute, or offering, although of 
this it was impossible to obtain proof. The letter of the governor-general was 
neither read nor exhibited, notwithstanding the distinct pledge which had been 
given to that effect. 

44 The words which His Siamese Majesty qondescended to address to us, were 
delivered in a grave and oracular manner. One of the first officers of state de- 
livered them to a person of inferior rank, and this person to Ko-chai-sahak, who 
was behind us, and explained them in the Malay language. The^questions put, 
as they were rendered to us, were as follows : 4 The Governor-General of India, 
(literally, in Siamese, The Lord, or Governor, of Bengal^ has sent you to Siam — 
what is your business A short explanation of the objects of the mission w as 
given in reply. 4 Have you been sent with the knowledge of the King of Eng- 
land }9 It was here explained, that, from the great distance of England, the po- 
litical intercourse with the distant nations of the East, was commonly intrusted 
to the management of the Governor-General of India, 4 Is the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India brother to the King of England }9 To this question it was replied, 
that the Governor-General of India had been the personal friend of his sovereign 
from eaHy life, but that he was not his brother. The following questions were 
successively put : 4 What difference is there in the ages of the King and Gover- 
nor-General - 4 Was the Govern or-Generai 4 of India in good health, when you 
left Bengal — 4 Where do you intend to go, after leaving Siam }9 — 4 Is peace 
your object in all the countries you mean to visit ?’ — 4 Do you intend to visit Hue, 
the capital of Cochin-China }9 After receiving replies to these different ques- 
tions, His Majesty concluded with the following sentence : 4 1 am glad to see an 
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envoy here, from the Governor-General of India. Whatever you have to say, 
communicate to the minister, Surirvangkasa. What we chiefly want from you 
are fire-arms. * 

** His Majesty had no ^sooner pronounced these last words, than we heard a 
loud stroke, as if given by a wand against a wainscoting ; upon which the cur- 
tains on each side of the throne, moved by some concealed agency, closed upon 
it. This was followed by the same flourish of wind instruments, and the same 
wild shouts which accompanied our entrance ; and the courtiers, falling upon 
their faces to the ground, made six successive prostrations. We made three 
obeisances, sitting upright, as had been agreed upon. 

** As soon as the curtain wa’s drawn upon His Majesty, the courtiers, for the 
first time, sat upright, and we were requested to be at our ease, — freely to look 
jround us, and admire the splendour and magnificence of the court, — such being 
nearly the words made use of by the interpreter, in making this communication 
to us. 

“ During the audience, a heavy shower had fallen, and it was still raining 
His Majesty took this opportunity of presenting us each witltt»small umbrella, and 
sent a message to desire that we would view the curiosities of the palace at our 
leisure. When we arrived at the threshold of the hall of audience, we perceived 
the court-yard and the roads extremely wet and dirty, from the full of rain. We 
naturally demanded our shoes, which we hat^ left at the last gate. This was a 
favour which could not be yielded, and we were informed that the first princes 
of the blood could not wear shoes within the sabred enclosure in which we now 
were. It would have been impolitic to have evinced ill-humour, or attempted 
remonstrance ; and therefore we feigned a cheerful compliance with this incon- 
venient usage, and proceeded to gratify our curiosity. * 

“-The greatest of the curiosities to which our attention was directed, were the 
white elephants, well known in Europe to be objects of veneration, if not of 
worship, in all the countries where the religion of Buddha prevails. The pre- 
sent king has no less than six of these, a larger number than ever was possessed 
by any Siamese monarch \ and this circumstance is considered peculiarly auspi- 
cious to his reign. Four of them were show n to us. They approached much 
nearer to a true white colour than 1 had expected ; they had, indeed, all of them, 
more or less of a flesh coloured tinge ; but this arose from the exposure of the 
skin, owing to the small quantity of hair w ith which the elephant is naturally 
covered. 4 * They showed no signs of disease, debility, or imperfection ; not less 
than six feet six inches high. Upon inquiring into their history, we found that 
they were all either from the kingdom of Lao, or Kamboja, and none from 
Siam itself, nor from the Malay countries, tributary to it, which last, indeed, bad 
never been know'n to afford a w hite elephant. 

“ The rareness of the white elephant is, no doubt, the origin of the consider- 
ation in which it is held. The coi/ntnes in which it is found, and in which, in- 
deed, the elephant in general exists in greatest perfection, and is most regard- 
ed, are those ip which the worship of Buddha and the doctrine of the metemp- 
sychosis prevail. It was natural, therefore, to imagine that the body of so rare 
an object us a white elephant, must be the temporary habitation of the soul of 
some mighty personage, in its progress to perfection. This is the current be- 
lief, and accordingly every white elephant has the rank and title of a king, w r ith 
un appropriate name expressing this dignity — such as the “pure king,” the 
“ wonderful king,” and so forth. One of the Jesuits, writing upon this subject, 
informs us with some naivete , that His Majesty of Siam docs not ride the w hite 
elephant, because he, the white elephant, is as great a king as himself ! 

“ Each of those which we saw, had a separate stable, and no less than ten 
keepers to wait upon it. The tusks of the males, for there were some of both 
sexes, were ornamented w ith gold rings. On the head they had all a gold chain 
net, and on the back a small embroidered jelvet cushion. 

“ Notwithstanding the veneration with which the white elephants are consi- 
dered in some respects, it does not seem to be carried sofarlfn Siam, as to eman- 
cipate them from occasional correction. Two of them were described as so vi- 
cious, that was considered unsafe to exhibit them. A keeper pricked the foot 
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of one, in our presence, with a sharp iron, until blood came, although his ma- 
jesty*s only offence was stealing a bunch of bananas; or rather, snatching it be- 
fore he had received permission ! 9 

44 In the stables of the white elephants, we were shown two monkeys, whose 
presence, the keepers insisted, preserved their royal charges from sickness. 
These were of a perfectly pure white colour, of considerable size, and of the 
tribe of monkeys with long tails. They were in perfect health, and had been 
long caught.” 

The members of the mission were permitted to wander about 
the metropolis and its environs as they pleased, and whenever 
they appeared in a crowd, their presence was announced by 
shouts. The deportment oY the people towards them, in the ques- 
tions with which they were teased, and the examination of the 
texture of their dress and the trinkets which they wore, resem- 
bled altogether the treatment of the deputations of Osages or 
Winnebagocs in the streets of our cities. The most consequen- 
tial of our oplimates cannot be more persuaded of his supe- 
riority over the blanketted tnd painted red-man, than were even 
the lowest of the Siamese in relation to the British officers and 
their Hindu retinue. Among the objects of attraction for the 
embassy, none engaged them more than the religious temples, 
the construction and furniture of which are particularly men- 
tioned^ Every church is not only a place of worship, but a 
monastery of the Talapoins or monks. In one of the temples 
which Mr. Crawfurd surveyed, the number of regular Talapoins 
was five hundred, and of noviciates and pupils seven hundred 
and fifty ; — he was informed, moreover, that it contained no less 
than fifteen hundred jmages, great and small, four hundred of 
which were of gigantic proportions. Although very costly and 
ostentatious, these structures are not durable. More credit for 
piety is gained by building and adorning them, than by keeping 
them in repair. Hence, they multiply inordinately, only to 
fall into speedy decay and neglect. The British envoy entered 
them at a period of religious festival, when they were crowded 
with votaries of all ages and sexes. Instead of the gravity and 
decorum becoming the scene and occasion, he was* scandalized 
by a wild clamour and indecent, levity. The visiters were at one 
moment stretched before the idols, and at another involved in 
some frolic, or singing idle catches. One man, for example, light- 
ed his segar at an incense rod ; another played a merry air on a 
flageolet, before an image ; the women, without veils, mixed in 
the crowd, and practised a familiarity with the other sex, which 
gave colour to the hint of Mr. Crawford’s conductor — that the 
temples were frequently places of assignation. His thirteenth 
chapter consists in part of a onrioue and instructive exposition of 
the Siamese creed, and of Buddhism generally — one of the forms 
of worship which have exerted the most extensive and perma- 
nent influence upon the destinies and opinions of mankind. The 
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moral precepts of the Siamese are comprised in ten command- 
ments, remarkable enough to be repeated: — 

“ 1. Do not slay aninvkls. 2. Do not steal. 3. Do not commit adultery. 4. Do 
not tell lies nor backbite. 5. Do not drink wine. 6. Do not eat after twelve 
o'clock. 7. Do not frequent plays or public spectacles, nor listen to music. 8. 
Do not use perfumes, nor wear flowers or other personal ornaments. 9. Do not 
sleep or recline upon a couch that is above one cubit high. 10. Do not borrow 
nor*bc in debt." 

Some four or five of these prohibitions are abundantly sensi- 
ble; but, according to our author, they arc not more efficacious 
with the Buddhists, than are (hose of Mahomet with the Turks, 
according to Dr. Walsh; or those of firahma with the Hindus, 
according to Bishop Ileber; or a more sacred and unquestionable 
decalogue, with a very large proportion of a *great division of 
mankind called Christians, according to the experience of every 
country of Christendom. The impotence of the first and chief 
of the Siamese commandments, may convey a just idea of the 
force of all. Mr. Crawfurd remarks, that the abhorrence of shed- 
ding blood, inculcated in theory by the worship of Buddha, has 
had no influence whatever in humanizing the character of its vo- 
taries ; for, the history of the Singalese, the Burmans, tfye Pe- 
guatis, and Siamese;, teems with acts of the utmost cruelty and 
ferocity : — in a word, there are no countries in Asia, in which 
human life is held so cheap, as in those in which the shedding 
of blood is considered sacrilege. In Siam, a strict observance 
of religious precepts is expected only from the priests. The laity 
imagine that all duties are performed, if they honour and pro- 
vide for the clergy, go to church, and keep the usual holydays. 
Hvery*male in the kingdom, must, at one period or other, enter 
the priesthood, for however short a time. This step seems to be 
a sort of necessary spiritual confirmation. The details of the in- 
stitution aie very singular. There are no monastic establishments 
for females. Almost all the ^duration received by the male chil- 
dren, is in the convents of the Talapoins. Our author encounter- • 
ed among tfyem, a Javanese who had been ordained, and inquired 
into the reasons of his change of religion. The convert “pro- 
ceeded at once with considerable vivacity, to a detail of the tem- 
poral immunities ami advantages of the Siamese priesthood, — 
such as respect from the people, fine clothes, abundance of food, 
and, above all, a total exemption from labour/’ Mr. Crawfurd 
went by invitation into the house of a prior of a monastery. 
Every thing indicated comfort and plenty. The walls were de- 
corated with Chinese copies, in gilt frames, of English pictures, 
including portraits of celebrated English beauties. A number 
of priests were seated on the? groifnd, each with a book before 
him, placed on a heat reading-desk.. • 

The British party, in one of their excursions on the river, re- 
marked flie fort which was occupied by the French at the close 
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of the seventeenth century, “in the extraordinary attempt made 
by Louis XIV. for the civil and religious conquest of Siam.” 
Mr. Crawford recurs, in his 13th chapter, td this scheme of pro- 
selytism, and we aie tempted to quote from him on the sub- 
ject : — 

“ The history of this transaction deserves to be briefly adverted to, as well on 
account of its own singularity, as for the light it throws on the character of the 
Siamese. The Trench monarch, in his instructions to the Chevalier Chaumont, 
his ambassador, told him, that the conversion of the King of Siam was the main 
object of his mission ; and even in his letter to the Siamese monarch himself, 
urged his adoption of Christianity. The ambassador, true to his instructions, 
importuned the minister Phaulcon upon the subject. The wily Greek, in reply, 
communicated the following, real or pretended, but, in cither case, curious mes- 
sage, from his Siamese Majesty. 

“ ‘But, to reply to the ambassador of France/ continued the king, ‘you will 
tell him from me, that I feel greatly obliged to his royal master, convinced as I 
am, from his memorial, of the friendship of His Most Christian Majesty. The ho- 
nour which this great prince has conferred upon me, is already published through- 
out the Fast, and 1 cannot sufficiently acknowledge such civility. But I am tru- 
ly grieved that my good friend, the King of France, should propose to mo a thing 
so difficult* and of which I have no knowledge. 1 refer to the wisdom of His 
Most Christian Majesty, to judge of the importance and difficulty of an affair so 
delicate, as that of changing a religion received and followed throughout my 
kingdom two thousand two hundred and twenty-nine years. r 

“‘At the same time, I am surprised that my good friend the King of France, 
should so strongly interest himself in a matter which regards God alone ; in which 
God himself takes no interest, and which he leaves entirely to our discretion. 
For, this true God, who has created the heavens and the earth, and all the crea- 
tures w’hich we see, and who has given to them natures and dispositions so differ- 
ent, could he not, had he w illed it, in giving men bodies and souls of a similar 
description, inspire them also with an uniformity of sentiment in regard to that 
religion which they ought to follow, ami that w orship which w as most acceptable to 
him, ordaining the same religious laws among all nations of the world.* Might 
not this order amongst men, and uniformity in the works of Divine providence, 
have been intioduced with as much ease as the variety which has existed in all 
ages * Is it not reasonable to believe, that the true God takes as much pleasure in 
being glorified by myriads of living creatures, who praise him each in his own 
w ay ? Would the beauty and variety which we admire in the natural order of 
the universe, be less admirable in the spiritual, or less worthy of the wisdom of 
God > However this may be/ concluded ‘the king, 4 since we know that God is 
absolute master of the w orld, and are persuaded that nothing is done contrary 
to his will, 1 commit my person and my kingdom to the arms of Divine mercy 
and providence, and with all my heart I pray his eternal wisdom to dispose of 
them according to his good pleasure . 9 19 

Wc doubt that civil conquest was meditated by Louis or 
bis ministers. In the fourth volume of Flassan’s Diplomatic 
Franca/ sc, there is an abstract of the diplomatic intercourse, 
from the official reports. In 1681, 1 lie King of Siam, informed 
of the victories of the Grand Monurque , deputed three ambas- 
sadors to him, on hoard of a French ship, which was never heard 
of afterwards. In lG'S-l, he sent, on the same errand, two dig- 
nitaries of the first rank, wh°o merely had an audience of the 
two principal fhinisters of Louis; but the French missionary 
who accompanied them, persuaded the king to send an ambassa- 
dor in return, by the gratuitous assurance that the Siamese so- 
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vereign intended to embrace Christianity. The French envoy, 
(Le Chevalier de Chaumont,) reached his destination in 1685 , 
was presented at court with the utmost eclat, addressed the 
, throne in a studied harangue, and delivered a letter from Louis, 
who thanked his royal brother for the protection he had granted 
to the Christian bishops, and invited him to learn the mysteries 
of the Christian religion. A civil, but unmeaning reply was 
given ; conferences were held between the French envoy and 
the Greek vizier ; and rich presents interchanged. Finally, a 
treaty was signed, by which the missionaries obtained liberty 
io preach the Christian faith, and impunity for their proselytes. 
Two Siamese ambassadors accompanied the Chevalier de Chau- 
mont on his return, in 1686 . They had a splefidid audience of 
Louis, and complimented him magnificently on his vast con- 
quests and illustrious qualities. To commemorate this mission, 
which delighted his vanity, he cause*! a medal to be struck, bear- 
ing the legend Fama virtutis , and the exergue Oratores regis 
Siant) 1686 . He is represented on his*throne, with th^Siamese 
ambassadors at his feet. The revolution which occurred in Siam 
in ljfJtSS, extinguished the treaty and the hopes of the French 
court. A zealous Buddhist rebelled and seized the throne on the 
death of Louis’s ally ; condemned the brothers of his ro^al pre- 
decessor to be thrust into velvet sacks, and beaten to death with 
clubs of odoriferous wood y in compliment to their quality ; and 
banished from the kingdom, for a time, all the French and Eng- 
lish intruders. 

The^e is still a Catholic bishopric of'Siam. Mr. Crawfurd 
had an interview with the titulary, who was a native of Avig- 
non, in France, and had lived either in Siam or Cochin-China, 
for thirty-four years ; and most of this long period, without a 
European nearer to him than a thousand miles. At the age of 
sixty, he retained much of bhe. characteristic sprightlincss of his 
nation. From him, the envoy learned that the Catholics of Siam 
amounted to three thousand ; that the Siamese treated with ridi- 
cule the notion of their having any equals, especially among the 
European races ; that they nevertheless had very serious appre- 
hensions of the British power, but knew nothing of the French 
of the present day. A native Christian priest, who was sent 
with the British strangers to show them a new Catholic chapel, 
when asked what objections the Siamese had against the Catho- 
lic religion, answered, — “they consider it too difficult and trou- 
blesome a road to heaven.” The bishop’s immediate predeces- 
sor fell into an odd quarre.l with Jhe Chinese adventurer, who 
mounted the throqe of Siam upon the expulsion jof the Barman 
invaders, in 1769 . His majesty conceived, that, by intense devo- 
tion, he might earn the gift of flyingy and thus be enabled to 
reach heaven by a sort of short cut. as a bird soars to the sky. 
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He sent for the priests of his own god Guatama, who at once de- 
clared the project to be quite feasible. The bishop, and the other 
Christian clergy, were then summoned, and attked their opinions. 
They honestly endeavoured to reason the supreme out of his de- 
lusion, arguing, that flying was incompatible with the form of the 
human body. For this heterodox piece of philosophy, the pre- 
late and his wiseacres received each a hundred blows of the bam- 
boo. and were driven into exile. Among the acquaintance whom 
tne envoy formed, none appears to us more worthy of being sig- 
nalized, than the individual mentioned in the following passage, 
of the Journal : — 

10///, — f had, in the course of thft afternoon, a visit from a person of 
singular modesty uftd intelligence, Pascal Riheiro de Alvcrgarias, the descend- 
ant of a Portuguese Christian of Kamboja. This gentleman holds a high Siam- 
ese title, and a post of considerable importance. Considering his means and si- 
tuation, his acquirements were remarkable ; for, he not only spoke and wrote the 
Siamese, Kambojan, and Portuguese languages, with facility, but also spoke and 
wrote Latin with considerable propriety. We found, indeed, a smattering of La- 
tin very frequent among the Pwtnguese interpreters at Bang-kok, butSciiorKi- 
beiro was the only individual who made any pretence to speak it with accuracy. 
He informed us, that he was the descendant of a person of the same name, who 
scttleddn lvamboja in the year 1685. His lady’s genealogy, however, interested 
us more than his own. She was the lineal descendant of an Englishman if.' the 
name of ..Charles Lister, a merchant, who settled in Kamboja, in the year 1701, 
and who had acquired some reputation at the Court, by making pretence to some 
knowledge in medicine. Charles Lister bail conic immediately from Madras, 
and brought with him lus sister. This lady espoused a Portuguese of Kamboja, 
by wdiom she had a son who took her own name. Her grandson, of this name, 
also, in the resolutions of the kingdom of Kamboja, found his way to Siam; and 
here, like his great uncle, practising the healing art, rose to the station of 
maha-pet, oi first physician # lo the king. The son of this imlmdual, Cajitanus 
Lister, is at present the physician, and at the same time the minister and confi- 
dential adviser of the present king of Kamboja. 11 is sister is the wife of the 
subject of this short notice.” 

A certain number of Mr. Crawford’s pages, arc of course al- 
lotted to the story of his frequent and long political discussions 
with the Siamese minister of state, 'and the prince royal. These 
negotiators were so suspicious and wary, that no progress could 
be made in the British project of a reduction of dutihs and a free 
commercial intercourse. When it was explained to the prince, that 
the revenue of Ceylon, although considerable, was inadequate 
to the maintenance of the island, and that it was necessary to 
remit large sums from England for this purpose, he immediately 
said, — “ If this be the case, it can be of no use to you; and for 
what purpose was it conquered, and is it now retained ?” A mem- 
ber of the British mission told the minister of state, emphati- 
cally, that Great Britain was at peace with all the world, and 
then descanted on the strength and numbers of the British navy. 
The Siamese politician cooliy observed, — “If you are at peace 
with all the world, why do you keep up so great a navy as that 
which you now describe ?” In answer to the demand of secu- 
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rity for the persons and property of the British subjects, it was 
distinctly stated, that the King of Siam would make no alteration 
in the established hws of the country, in favour of strangers. 
An interpreter of the mission, reported the following dialogue 
between him and a confidential friend of the minister of state. 
The latter observed, that “the English were a dangerous peo- 
ple* to have any connexion with, for they were not only Ihe 
ablest, but the most ambitious, of the European nations who fre- 
quented the East. ” The interpreter replied, “it is impossible 
the English can have any ambitious yiews on Siam ; for, what 
could they, who have so much already, and are accustomed to 
convenient countries, do with such a one as yours, in which 
there are neither roads nor bridges, and whefe you are ankle* 
deep in mire at every step?” The Siamese rejoined, — “do not 
speak so ; these people are clever and active, and the country 
would not be long in their posscssicyi, before they would make 
it such that you might sleep in the streets and rice fields.” All 
that could be obtained, ultimately, frflm the government, was 
comprised in the subjoined official document:— 

“The governor of Bengal commanded Mr. Crawfurd to come to Sflam, to 
open # a way to friendship and commerce, and to request permission for English 
ships to trade to this capital, buying and selling with the merchants of tfiam, and 
paying duties as heretofore. The Pia Praliklang, by authority of his Majesty, 
directs me, in consequence, to express his satisfaction at the contents of the let- 
UT of the governor of Bengal, and to address a letter to Mr. Crawfurd in the 
form of an agreement, to say, that if English merchant ships come to the port 
of the capital, as soon as they are anchored, the superintendent of customs shall 
afford all assistance in buying and selling with the merchants of Siam, and the 
duties and charges shall not be more than heretofore*, nor afterwards be raised. 
Let the English merchants come to Siam to sell and buy, in conformity to this 
agreement. ’* 

The king of Siam is absolute master of the lives and fortunes 
of some millions of people. He is “the Sacred Lord of heads , 
infallible and infinitely powqrful.” He has no distinctive name, 
as a sublime essence. The dust of his golden feet honours the ' 
noblest cro\yn upon which it may fall. The monarch whom Mr. 
Crawfurd saw, did not embroider petticoats, but employed him- 
self daily in gilding images for the temple. When he “flew into 
an ungovernable passion” about the disappearance of some small 
globe lamps, the princes and ministers disappeared also, to escape 
the bastinado. His father, thirty-six hours after the demise of 
his predecessor, put to death one hundred and seventeen chiefs 
and other persons suspected of being unfavourable to his preten- 
sions to the throne. One of the fundamental laws is a universal 
conscription, by which the labour and strength of the adult male 
population are placed at the tfispos^l of the government, whether 
for common labour, or for military or menial ^fervice. All are 
enrolled, and held liahle, (the Talapoins excepted, fifty thousand 
I in numbcfl\) to serve the state for four months in oarb year. The 
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king is the great merchant, and the royal monopolies embrace 
the most valuable products. The same chiefs who are charged 
with the administration of the military, civil, and fiscal depart- 
ments, are the only judges and magistrates. The bamboo is ap- 
plied in the punishment of all offences. “For sedition and trea- 
son, the culprits are trodden to death by elephants, or devoured 
by tigers. It is, on the whole, a “very pretty despotism”- — a 
fine specimen of the political march of the oriental intellect. The 
excesses of the government, keep down the number of labourers, 
and, in this way, contribute to render their condition better than 
might be expected from its arbitrary character. In general, the 
climate of Siam is salubrious, and, the soil fertile; but the popu- 
lation is computed to be only at the rate of fourteen or fifteen in- 
habitants to the square mile. The checks are chiefly political and 
moral ; the only material ones from disease, are the small-pox and 
cholera morbus. Vaccination has been introduced. Dreadful ha- 
voc was made by cholera* morbus, in 1820 , when it infested 
Siam, after having ravaged Hindustan for three years. Of this 
malady, Mr. Crawfurd remarks that it is by far the most destruc- 
tive which has ever afflicted the human race. It extended from 
Arabia to China, over ninety degrees of longitude, and from 
Java to the Himalaya mountains, embracing forty degrees of la- 
titude : — almost all the civilized and populous nations cf tropical 
Asia were included in its fell sweep ; several millions were its vic- 
tims. A Chinese insisted, in conversation with our author, that, 
as the wars between the principal nations had then ceased, the 
pestilence was a necessary arrangement of nature for keeping 
population down to the level of subsistence. He had not, how- 
ever, studied the book of Malthus. 

The area of the Siamese empire is estimated at one hun 
dred and ninety thousand geographical miles. The elephant is 
found in every division of it, and attains there his greatest bulk. 
In all parts, except the metropolis, this animal is freely used 
both for riding and bearing burdens. Lanchang, the capital ol 
Lao, takes its name from the number of elephants which are used 
by its inhabitants, the word in the Siamese language meaning 
the place of ten millions of elephants. A native of that town 
informed Mr. Crawfurd, that they were employed for many do- 
mestic purposes — “ even,” he added, “ for carrying women and 
fire wood.” Elephant-hunters shoot the males, chiefly on ac- 
count of their tusks. The chase is laborious, and not without dan- 
ger. Jvory is a royal monopoly. The Rhinoceros exists in unu- 
sual numbers in Siam. The Chinese ascribe medical virtues to 
the horn, and the skin brings, weight for weight, nearly double- - 
the price of arfy other hide. That portion of Kamboja, which 
now belongs to Siam, and some contiguous tracts of the Siamese 
territory, afford the well-known medicine and pigment, gam - 
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hoge ; and our author supposes that they are the only parts of 
the world in which it is produced. The gum is obtained from a 
species of Garceni?, to which it gives name, — as our maple su- 
gar is, by making incision in the bark of the forest trees, from 
' which it exudes, and js collected in vessels suspended or affixed 
to them. In these it soon takes a concrete form, and is fit for the 
market without further preparation. The fruits of Siam Mr. 
Crawfurd pronounces tq be excellent, and superior, indeed, to 
those of all other parts of India. The most exquisite are the 
mango, the mangustin, the orange, the duriar, the lichi, and the 
pine apple. The best of them are of exotic origin. The whole 
neighbourhood of Bang-kok, the metropolis, is one forest of fruit 
trees. Upon the “ fresh lusciousness” of thcir»j»roduce, the Bri- 
tish embassy feasted from April to July. 

On the 16th July, the embassy re-embarked, on the voyage to 
Cochin-China, which they reached in August. The first impres- 
sions of the British were more lavourable than those of our 
countryman White and his companions, and to the disadvantage 
of the Siamese in the comparison. In the outset, the Cochin- 
Chi ncse were chiefly anxious, as the Siamese had been, to as- 
cerftiin whether the mission came from the King of England, 
or from the Governor-General of India. Neither nation «vas able 
to comprehend that sovereign or substantial power could be com- 
municated to a company of merchants, or to conceive the Go- 
vernor-General as other or less than the king of England’s bro- 
ther. Many tedious and ludicrous ceremonies were to be endur- 
ed, before the party could proceed fron» the city of Saigun to 
the capital. Saigun is about filly miles from the sea, and the prin- 
cipal seat of Cochin-Chinese commerce. Lieutenant White has 
furnished a more interesting and minute account of it than Mr. 
Crawfurd. Among the entertainments provided for the British, 
were the following: — 

* ^ 

M After tea was served to us, we were invited to be present at an elephant and 

tiger fight ; and for this purpose mounted our elephants, and repaired to the 
giacis ol the fori, where the combat was to take place. The Governor went out 
•it another gate, and arrived at the place before us in his palanquin. When the 
hall broke up, a herald or crier announced the event. With the exception of 
this ceremony, great propriety and decorum was observed throughout the audi- 
ence. The exhibition made by the herald, was truly barbarous. He threw him- 
self backward, projecting his abdomen, and putting his hands to his sides, and in 
this absurd attitude uttered several loud and long yells. The tiger had been exhi- 
bited in front of the hall, and was driven to the spot, on a hurdle. A great com 
course of people had assembled to witness the exhibition. The tiger was secur- 
ed to a stake, by a rope tied around his loins, about thirty yards long. The mouth 
of the unfortunate animal was sewn up, and his nails pulled out. Tic was of large 
size, and extremely active. No Jess than forty-six elephants, all males of great 
* size, were seen drawn out in line. *(>nc at a*time was brought to attack the 
tiger. The first elepflant advanced, to all appearance with * great show of cou- 
rage, and we thought from his determined look that he would certainly have dis- 
patched his antagonist in an instant. At the first effort, he raised the tiger upon 
his tusks to a considerable height, and threw him to the distance of at least tvven- 
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ty feet. Notwithstanding this, the tiger rallied, and sprang upon the elephant’s 
trunk and head, up to the very keeper, who was upon his neck. The elephant 
took alarm, wheeled about, and ran off, pursued by the^tiger as far as the rope 
would allow him. The fugitive, although not hurt, roared most piteously, and 
no effort could bring him back to thr charge. A little after this, we saw a man 
brought up to the Governor, bound with cords, and dragged into his presence 
by two officers. This was the conductor of the recreant elephant. A hundred 
strokes of the bamboo, were ordered to be inflicted upon him on the spot. For 
this purpose lie was thrown on his face upon the ground, and secured by fine 
man sitting astride upon his neck and shoulders f and by another sitting upon 
his feet, a succession of executioners inflicting the punishment. When it was 
over, two men carried off the sufferer by the head and heels, apparently quite 
insensible. While this outrage was perpetrating, the Governor coolly viewed the 
combat of the tiger and elephant, as if nothing else particular bad been going 
forward. Ten or twelve elephants were brought up in succession to attack the 
tiger, which was killed at last merely by the astonishing falls he received when 
tossed off the tusks of the elephant. The prodigious strength of these animals 
was far beyond any thing which 1 could have supposed. Some of them tossed 
the tiger to a distance of at least thirty feet, after he was nearly lifeless, and 
could offer no resistance. We could not reflect, without horror, that these very 
individual animals w ere the same that have for forty years executed the sentence 
of the law upon the many malefactors condemned to death. Upon these occa- 
sions, a single toss, such as I hav? described, is always, 1 am told, sufficient to de- 
stroy life. 

44 After the tiger fight, we had a mock battle, the intention of which w as to re- 
present 'elephants chaiging an intrenchmcnt. A sort of efievaux ^ /mr was 
erected to the extent of forty or fifty yards, made of ^ ery frail materials. Upon 
this w as placed a quantity of dry grass, w hilst a show was made of defending it, 
by a number of spearmen placed behind. As soon as the grass was set on fire, a 
number of squibs and crackers were let off, flags were waved in great numbers, 
drums beat, and a single piece of artillery began to play. The elephants w r ere 
now encouraged to charge ; but they displayed their usual timidity, and it was 
not until the fire was nearly extinguished, and the materials of the chevaux dc 
f rise almost consumed, thaj. a few of the boldest could be forced to pas*s 
through.” 4u 

Our countryman, White, was especially struck at Saigun with 
the general agency of the women as merchants and brokers. The 
British envoy notes, that the females throughout Cochin-China, 
perform a large share of such labour as in other countries belongs 
'to the male sex only. They cultivate the earth, build the cot- 
tages, navigate the river-craft, transplant the rice, manufacture 
the silk and cotton stuffs, carry heavy burdens, and are the shop- 
keepers and money changers. In most of these pursuits, not only 
«re they considered more expert and intelligent than the men, 
but, what Mr. Crawfurd believes to be unknown elsewhere, their 
labour is generally of equal value. The observation is made in 
Cochin-China itself, that the labour of the women supports the 
men — a circumstance which does not increase their respect or 
fondness for husbands who still treat them either with contemptu- 
ous neglect or barbarous rigour. While the ship of the British 
mission lay at Candyu, one of the ’gentlemen saw in the open 
street, a young Woman held down on her fade on the ground, 
while her husband inflicted at least fifty blows of a ratan, with- 
out exciting attention among the people. Barrow says, in his 
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Voyage to Cochin-China, — “The activity and industry of the 
women are so unabating, their employment so varied, and the 
fatigue which they undergo, so harassing, that their country- 
men apply to them the same proverbial expression which we 
confer on a cat, viz.— “ that a woman, having nine lives, bears a 
great deal of killing.” These circumstances certainly imply a 
sad condition ; yet, it may be deemed preferable on the whole, 
to that of being immured as the sex are in most countries of 
western Asia. At the town of Saigun, the river Don-nai forms 
many branches and canals, which are usually crossed in ferry- 
boats. The women alone pay; all the men, under pretext of be- 
ing the king’s servants, pass freight free. So, with the ferries 
elsewhere. The sex can assert, however, th« .privileges which 
are common. In Cochin-China, when one person charges an- 
other with an offence, he or she has only to seize the other by 
the waistband, and the law expects that the accused shall at once 
submit to this species of arrest, 'llhe British embassy saw fe- 
males grasping lustily in this way*, •men whom they charged 
with depredations on their property. It is a necessary advantage 
for them, that the Chinese fashion of little feet is unknpwn in 
thdlr country. Most of their occupations exact a full pedestrial 
power. Barrow, whom we have just quoted, is so ungallantas to 
report, that by their bustling about with naked feet, these be- 
come unusually large and expanded. None of the Eu ro pea n tra- 
vellers acknowledge either the beauty or purity of the sex in 
Cochin-China. 

We shall now proceed with the embassy to Hue, the capital 
of theVingdom, for which they embarked at Touran, in galleys, 
or regular war boats, furnished by the government. These gal- 
leys are ninety feet long, but very narrow, strongly built, rigged 
with two lug sails, and armed each, with five swivels, “as hand- 
somely cast and modelled a$ any European cannon.” The row- 
ers, forty in number, plied incessantly, and in perfect tin i son — * 
an officer beating time, by striking against each other two cylin- 
drical sticks of sonorous wood, and cheering the crew with a 
song. A royal galley met the embassy in the harbour, with an 
invitation to land and take possession of the house which had been 
selected for their accommodation. It was spacious and convenient, 
but its entrances were stoccaded with bamboos, and guarded by 
one hundred men. The British visiters found themselves for 
some days close prisoners, while, however, as a mark ol respect, 
all persons on horseback were ordered to dismount as they pass- 
ed the dwelling; and it was expressly forbidden to any one, to 
stand and gaze at the strangers froih the street. These prohibitions 
begot for Mr. Cr*awfurd, unequivocal evidence*of the fact, that 
the Coch in-Chinese, like the Siamese, are “a well-flogged na- 
tion.” The bastinado was liberally applied to delinquent passen- 
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gers; the first morning, seven soldiers of the guard, who neglect- 
ed to enforce the orders, received each fifteen strokes. They 
threw themselves down on their faces, took the blows as mere 
matter of course, and duly made, when they rose, a low and 
penitential obeisance to the officer who directed the punishment. 
Dr. Clarke’s gibe in reference to Russia, that from morning un- 
til night, the cudgel has no respite in any part of the empire, 
could be applied, with more propriety, .*o the two countries un- 
der our survey. Another more ludicrous example, related by 
Mr. Crawfurd, will suffice While he was entering the court- 
yard of the Coehin-Chinese minister of state, on a visit, he saw 
a company of comedians who had not been perfect in their parts, 
or had failed to 'please the great man, undergoing the universal 
panacea for offences — the bamboo. The first object that caught 
his attention, was the hero of the drama, stretched on the ground, 
and suffering flagellation in ljis full theatrical costume. The infe- 
rior characters received thejr share, in due course; as the envoy 
discovered, from hearing their cries, while he sat in diplomatic 
conference with the minister. The influence of the bamboo dis- 
cipline upon the merits of the actors, may be even considerable. 
Voltaire, in adverting to the famous horn music, does not forget 
to tell, that the Russian musicians were sometimes perfected in a 
similar mode. It is related in both Lieutenant White’s Ilistorv, 
and this Journal, that the Coehin-Chinese are remarkably fond 
of dramatic entertainments. Harrow has minutely described the 
representation of an opera, which he witnessed. At Touran, as 
in China, he invariably found the actors busily engage^ in the 
performance, at all hours of the day, proceeding apparently with 
as much ardour when no spectators were present, as when they 
were. Being hired lor the day, a crowded or a thin audience 
made no difference to these players. No entrance money is evei 
expected. According to Lieutenant White, their draperies are 
*of the most fantastic character, and a clown or merry Andrew 
is an indispensable concomitant. The Lieutenant was delighted 
with the singing. 

Mr. Crawfurd was admitted speedily to the honour of an in 
terview with the chief minister, the Mandarin of Elephants, 
“a little lively old man, dressed in a rich habit of orange-colour- 
ed silk, covered with flowers and devices.’’ Two French gen- 
tlemen, who had the rank of Mandarins at court, sat on each side 
of him. Assurance was given by the minister, that English ships 
would - be admitted freely to trade in the king’s dominions ; and 
alluding to the imposts upon foreign commerce, he observed, — 
“ In England, imposts are no doubt levied on Foreign Commerce, 
as here ; every nation has a right to do 1 his, for its own benefit.” 
Mr. Crawfurd was urgent for an audience of the king. The mi- 
nister thought that it could not he granted consistently’ with cti- 
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quette; and when pressed with various reasons, said, with a 
smile of national vanity, — “ it is natural enough, that you should 
employ every expedient in your power to attain the honour of 
being presented to so great a monarch.” The Cochin-Chinese 
'place themselves mucti above the Europeans in the scale of civili- 
zation ; or rather, firmly believe themselves, and the Chinese from 
whom they are descended, to be the only civilized people in the 
world. During the ministerial audience — which lasted four hours 
— a handsome repast of meal, fruits, and wine, was served to the 
gentlemen of the embassy, and a Chipese dance represented lor 
their amusement. At another entertainment, one of the dainties 
consisted of three bowls of hatched eggs. When the British 
gentlemen expressed some surprise at this portion of the feast, 
one of their Cochin-Chinese attendants observed, with much 
naivetf , that hatched eggs formed a delicacy beyond the reach 
of the poor, and only adapted for persons of distinction. Mr. 
Crawfurd found, on inquiry, that they cost thirty per cent, more 
in the market than fresh ones; — that When invitations *verc sent 
out for grand entertainments, it was the practice to set the hens 
to hatch, and that about the tenth or twelfth day, the eggs were 
considered as ripe, and exactly in the state most agreeable to the 
palate of an epicure, — a /Hand of the first order. The same 
people who prefer this food, have a loathing for milk. 

Hue, the metropolis, is described in the Journal, as, perhaps, 
the only city in the East, the neighbourhood of which has good 
roads, good bridges, and canals. The highways are straight, broad, 
and wejl-construcled ; the stone and wooden bridges extremely 
neat and serviceable ; and the canals deep and regular, and an- 
swering the double purpose of irrigation and navigation. About 
the year 1820 , a canal was commenced from Que-donc, on the 
western shore of the great river of Kamboja, to Athien, on the 
coast of the gulf of Siam. . twenty thousand Cochin-Chinese, 
and ten thousand Kambojans, were employed on the work. No* 
provision was made for supplying the workmen with water for 
themselves, so that ten thousand of them perished from thirst, 
hard labour, or disease. In a beautifully romantic part of the 
mountains, and about ten leagues to the north of the capital, the 
late king constructed a splendid mausoleum, and laid out exten- 
sive gardens, as a place of inlermcnt for himself and his favour- 
ite queen. In the course of this magnificent enterprise, hills 
were, levelled, mounds thrown across from one hill to another, 
canals and tanks dug, and spacious roads completed. When the 
Brit ish embassy solicited .permission to visit the spot, they wei o. 
politely informed, that the ting was always reluctant to permit 
the visits of strangers, whose presence, lie said, “Might trouble 
t the repose of the spirits of his ancestors. ” But the stranger* 
f were raflier courted to survey the still more splendid and extra 
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ordinary work, the new fortification, or walled city, to which, 
Mr. Crawfurd supposes there is nothing parallel in the East We 
shall quote the whole of his description, as * quite worthy of the 
space which it may occupy : — 

“ The new city, which is of a quadrangular form v is completely insulated, hav- 
ing the river on two sides of it, and a spacious canal of from thirty to forty yards 
broad on the other two. The circumference of the walls, or of the city, wl\ich is 
the same thing, is upwards of five miles. The form of the fortification is nearly 
an equilateral quadrangle ; each face measuring eleven hundred and eighty 
toises. The late king himself, was the engineer who formed the plan, under the 
instructions and advice, however, of the French officers in his service, but whose 
personal assistance lie had lost; before he commenced the undertaking, in the 
year 1805. This singular man proves to have been no mean proficient in this 
branch of European military science ; for the works, as far as we could judge, 
are planned and constructed on technical rules, and the materials and workman- 
ship are not inferior to the design. The fortress has a regular and beautiful gla- 
cis, extending from the river or canal to the ditch ; a covert way all around, and 
a ditch which is thirty yards broad, with from four to five feet water in it, all 
through. The rampart is built of hard earth, cased on the outside with bricks. 
Each angle is flanked by four bastions, intended to mount thirty-six guns a 
piece, some in embrasures, and^some in harhetfe. To each face there are also four 
arched gateways of solid masonry, to which the approach across the ditch is by 
handsome arched stone bridges. The area inside is laid out into regular and 
spacious streets, at right angles to each other. A handsome and broad canal 
forms a communication between the river anil the fortress, and within, ^distri- 
buted by various branches, so as to communicate w ith the palace, the arsenal, the 
granaries*, and other public edifices. By this channel the taxe s and tributes art- 
brought from the provinces, and conducted at once to the ven doors of the pa- 
lace or magazines. The palace is situated within a strong citadel, consisting of 
two distinct walls, or ramparts. Within this we were not invited : but the roof 
ot the palace itself w as distinguishable by its yellow' colour ; and one handsome 
temple, consecrated to the royal ancestors of the king, was also noticed. Tins 
last, which has no priests attached to it, was the only place of worship within the 
new' city. # 

“ In the w hole of this extensive fortification, there is scarcely any thing slo^ 
venly, barbarous, or incomplete in design. Perhaps the only exceptions are the 
Chinese umbrella — shaped towers over the gates, and the embrasures of one oi 
two of the bastions finished by his present Majesty, and in which he has taken it 
into his head, to invert the rule of science and common sense, by making the 
embrasures to slope inwards instead of outwards. The banks of the river and 
canal forming the base of the glacis, are not only regularly sloped down every 
where; hut wherever the work is completed, for it is still unfinished in a few r 
.situations, they are cased from the foundation, with a face of solid masonry. The 
ranal within the walls is executed in the same perfect and workmanlike manner; 
and the bridges which are thrown over it, have not only neat stone balustrades, 
but are paved all over with marble brought from Tonquin. 

“The first object in the interior to winch our curiosity w’as particularly point- 
ed, was the public granaries. These form ranges of enormous length, in regular 
order, and are full of corn, being said to contain many years* consumption for tin: 
citv. It has been the practice of the late anil present king, to add two or three 
langes of granaries every year to the number. The pernicious custom of hoard- 
ing grain against years of scarcity, and the unavoidable effect of which is to ag- 
gravate, or even to create, the evil it is intended to obviate, seems to be a re- 
ceived and popular maxim of Cochin Chinese government. It has its use in 
maintaining the tyranny of a despotic government. 

“The barracks were the next object pointed out to us, and here we found 
the troops draw r n out. These buildings are excellent, and, in point of arrange- 
ment and cleanliness, would do no discredit to the best organized army in Eu- 
rope. They are extensive, and surround the whole of the outer part of the cita- 
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<Iel. We were informed that from twelve to thirteen thousand troops were con- 
stantly stationed at the capital. 

ft The most extraordinary spectacle, was still to be exhibited the arsenal. A 

violent fall of rain, and night coming* on, prevented us from inspecting* tfce whole 
of this ; but what we did see, was more than sufficient to excite our surprise and 
gratify our curiosity. The iron cannon were first pointed out to us, consisting of 

an extraordinary collection of*old ship-guns of various European nations French, 

English, Dutch, and Portuguese. These were objects of little curiosity, com- 
pared with the brass ordnance, the balls, and shells, all manufactured in Cochin- 
China, by native workmen, from materials supplied by Tonquin, and after French 
models. The ordnance consisted of cannon, howitzers, and mortars. The car- 
riages were all constructed, finished, and painted, as substantially and neatly as 
if they had been manufactured at Woolwich or fort William, and the field car- 
riage s especially, were singularly neat and handsome. The cannon are of various 


ty-three pounders ; they are as handsomely modelled, and as well founded, as 
any of the rest, and placed upon highly ornamented carriages. On these re- 
markable pieces of ordnance, is inscribed the name of the late king. Tailing, 
and the day and year in which they were cast.. The king used to say, that these 
would prove the most durable monuments of big reign — no great compliment to 
his administration. • # 

“ The art of casting good brass cannon, under the direction of Europeans, 
appears to have been long known in this part of the world * for, among the cannon 
in the arsenal, were a good number of very well founded ordnance, apparently 
of th^i/e of long nine pounders, as old as the years 1664 and 1665. These had an 
inscription in the Portuguese language, importing that they were cast iq Cochin- 
China, or Kamboja, and bearing the dates in question, with the name of the artist. 
Although very inferior indeed to those recently cast under the direction of the 
French, still they were very good specimens of workmanship. The balls and 
shells in the arsenal throughout, were neatly piled up, and arranged in the Eu- 
ropean method ; the gun carriages were all painted, and in short, the arsenal was 
in the most perfect and complete order in all its organization. 

“ The relief of the artillery had been directed tr? exhibit the whole of it to 
us, and we found him waiting for us, on our arrival. This was one of the old 
warriors of the late king, a venerable and fine-looking old man, habited in a rich 
suit of velvet. Besides being chief of the arsenal and artillery, this Master-General 
of the ordnance, was also intendaut of the household, and, in this last situation, 
according to all accounts, was charged with certain details scarcely compatible 
w ith his military character, it was his business, for example, to superintend the 
royal kitchen, and to make a registry t>f all the pregnancies and births within , 
the seraglio, that all possible care might be taken to exclude illegitimacy from 
its sacred enclosures. 

“ The whole of the cannon within the fortified city, are not only raised on 
platforms to protect the carriages from damp, but placed, for security against the 
weather, in the arsenal ; and there is not one mounted upon the works, with 
the exception of a few' upon the walls of the citadel. The cannon, it is said, 
which are required for the sixteen bastions, amount to five hundred and seven- 
ty-six, and, for the whole of the works, the requisite number is about eight hun- 
dred. I do not know what the exact number in the arsenal is, but it probably 
tar exceeds this amount. 

“ The powder magazine is constructed with the same intelligence, as the rest 
of the works ; it is fenced by a strong wall, and has a broad and deep ditch com- 
pletely surrounding it. Close to it is an extensive parade, for the exercise of the 
troops. * • • 

“ It is hardly necessary to say, that, against an Asiatic eneyniy, this fortification 
is impregnable ; its great fault is its immense extent. I presume, it would re- 
, quire an army of 50,000 men at least, to defend it, — a force w hich would be far 
jmore effectually employed in harassing an European enemy, (the only enemy 
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to be apprehended,) by tlie common desultory modes of warfare, which it is 
alone safe for an Asiatic enemy, to oppose to a disciplined army. 

“ An European force, either by making regular approaches, or by a bombard- 
ment, could not fail to render itself soon master of the place ; and this occur- 
rence, by putting it in possession of the treasures, the granaries, and principal 
arsenal of the kingdom, — by destroying the principal army, and thus cutting off 
all the resources of the government, would he naturally equivalent to conquer- 
ing the kingdom at a single blow. Wc did not reach our residence till eight 
o’clock at night, — well drenched and fatigued, but highly gratified at the novel 
and striking scene which we had witnessed. ” 

The king inquired of the French Mandarins, what opinions 
the British visiters had expressed respecting the new fortifications, 
and other public works ; and was rejoiced, when he learned that 
they had manifested great surprise and admiration at all they 
saw. Reasons of «tate, however, forbade the gratification of his cu- 
riosity and theirs, by means of an audience. This favour was in- 
flexibly denied, on the grounds that their errand w r as commercial, 
and that they came from a mere deputy or viceroy. The same mo- 
tives were alleged for refusing to accept the presents sent for his 
Majesty* by the governor-general. Among the real dissuasives, 
were the jealousy and apprehension which the extensive conquests 
of the British in India had excited among the Cochin-Chinese, 
as well as the other nations of the farther East. Presents # wcre 
admitted from the governor-general, in 1S05, but it happened 
that one of the collection was a series of prints, representing the 
capture of Seringapatam, and the death of Tippoo Sultan, at the 
sight of which the monarch of Cochin-China exclaimed, — “The 
Governor-General of India wishes to intimidate me, by exhibit- 
ing to me the fate of this Indian Prince.” Mr. Gibson, an Eng- 
lishman, who went to Cochin-China in 1823, as ambassador from 
iiis Burmese Majesty, relates, that the Governor-General at Sai- 
gun, dwelt much upon the British designs of aggrandizement in 
the Eastern seas : — 

“ His Excellency, the Governor,** adds th^ Anglo-Burmese negotiator, “ seem- 
ed very well informed respecting the results of the wars of the Emperor Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and particularly respecting the battle of Waterloo, and his death 
at St. Helena. lie lamented the misfortunes of that great man, and explained 
to the Mandarins who were round him, that the only fault he found in him, u;i v 
his vast ambition. Tie added, that, alter bringing the world into confusion, In 
long wars, he had finally done nothing for the good of the French nation. Ilf- 
ended his conversation by praising the British, but said, that they, too, were over- 
ambitious . ” 

Mr. Crawfurd, on his side, declined to take charge of any pre- 
sents from the king, for his own principal — a circumstance which 
alarmed the pride of the Court, and occasioned the exercise of 
deep negotiation and finesse. One of the articles intended for 
the governor-general, as tokens of, his Majesty’s friendship, was 
cinnamon, of ttye first quality ; with regard to which, the envoy 
remarks, that it is reserved exclusively for his Majesty ; that it 
is death for a subject to trade in this commodity ; and that the. 
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value put upon it, is not less than twenty dollars the tael, or three 
hundred and twenty dollars the catty, of one and one third pound 
avoirdupois. The official conferences and social intercourse of 
^the envoy with the Mandarins, are marked by interesting anec- 
dotes and curious pictures. Among the points on which his new 
acquaintance were most anxious for information, and which prov- 
ed Inexplicable, were the reasons of the long war between Great, 
Britain and France, and the causes of the separation of the for- 
mer from the Americans, who, they observed, were in look, 
manners, and language, the same as the English. They involved 
the Americans, we fear, in their general opinion, that “ the men 
with red hair and white teeth,” (that is, the Europeans,) “are 
as naturally prone to war and depredation as tig&rs. ” 

His Majesty signified, from time to time, his gracious remem- 
brance of the legation, by sending them ready dressed dinners, 
which were escorted by military guards, and military and civil 
Mandarins of high rank, in their gorgeous robes of ceremony. 
Each Mandarin bore on the breast of nis gown the badge of his 
order — that of a military chief, was a hoar ; of a man of letters, 
a .stork. At. one of the entertainments, the prime-minister ispoke 
familiarly of his private affairs. He mentioned that he had in 
all fifty-four children, thirty-six of whom were living in his 
house. The inferior Mandarins, when admitted, “did great 
justice to the feasts.” It is recorded in the Journal, that the Co- 
chin-Chinese eat with chop-sticks; that the bowl in which the 
viands are contained, is applied to the very mouth, and the food 
dexterojjsly tossed in, in immense quantities, and with a kind of 
beggarly scramble, as if the guest was fearful that some part of 
it might he snatched from him. The common salutation is to 
bow to the ground live times to the king; four times to persons 
next in rank to him; three times to persons in the third rank, 
and so forth. Our author saw 1,welvc or fourteen Mandarins, si- 
multaneously prostrating themselves thus before a governor. 
Cock-fighting is one of the sports which the embassy could always 
command; the Cochin-Chinese being “ great cock-fighters. ” The 
governor of Saignn fought a main regularly twice a month, for 
which he distributed formal invitations. The lower orders of 
these people seemed to Mr. Crawfurd to be “vain, cheerful, 
good-humoured, obliging, and civil,” beyond any other Asiatics 
whom he had known: but the higher classes, we should infer 
from his pages, are rapacious, tyrannical, and corrupt, though 
extremely shrewd, and by no means deficient in information and 
refinement of demeanour. A Chinese merchant of respectability, 
resident among thgm, observed to our author, that he never had 
' a transaction w ith them, without feeling his neck the smaller 
for it ; meaning, that he never thought his life altogether safe 
/on such occasions. 
vol. iv.— no. 8. 
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The extreme length of the kingdom of Cochin-China, is es- 
timated at above nine hundred miles ; the breadth is unequal, 
varying from sixty to one hundred and eighty miles. Parts of 
it are highly cultivated. The British embassy coasted the pro- 
vince of Fu-yin, the finest of the kingdom, and saw culture all' 
the way from the sea side to the tops of the mountains, and the 
country every where interspersed with houses and cottages, giv- 
ing to the whole the appearance of one extensive garden. The 
capital of Cochin-China, IluC , has between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants, the greater part of whom occupy “poor struc- 
tures of thatch and bamboo.” Mr. Crawfurd does not estimate 
the population of the whole kingdom at more than five millions, 
notwiths»tanding*'lhat some of the French writers have raised it 
to fifteen or twenty. Lieutenant While adopts the mean of eighl 
millions. Tom/uin is the largest city of the empire, being thrice 
the size of Hue. The Christian religion was introduced into 
Tonquin, Cochin-China, gnd Kaniboja, about the year 1624, by 
the Portuguese Jesuits from Macao, and after the persecution 
and massacre of the Portuguese in Japan. It was afterwards 
zealously fostered by French missionaries. According to inform- 
ation given to our author, the number of Christians in the’thce- 
royalty of Tonquin, is three hundred thousand ; in that of Kam- 
boja, twenty-five thousand ; and in Cochin-China proper, one 
hundred thousand. When Mr. Crawfurd was there, the govern- 
ment neither encouraged nor persecuted Christianity. For ma- 
ny years, it had not made any sensible progress. The Chris- 
tians are among the poorest and most abject part of the popula- 
tion. 

Maize is produced in Cochin-China in considerable quantity, 
as an article of food. Cotton is raised also throughout the country, 
and exported in Chinese junks. Mr. Crawfurd was informed b} 
the Chinese, that the quality is so much superior to that of Ben- 
gal, that, in the market of Canton, it is worth twenty per cent, 
more. The Cochin tea-plant is inferior to that of .China. Per- 
sons of condition drink the latter alone. 

This people are lower in stature than any other of Central 
Asia, but strong and well-turned, active and hardy. The women, 
though not attractive, are much fairer and less ugly than the 
men. They have made progress in the useful arts, and possess a 
singular skill in imitation ; a faculty which is said to be common 
to scini-harbarous nations, and which vve may suppose to be in- 
tended by Providence to advance them in civilization, as it con- 
tributes to the improvement of all individuals in their youth 
Our author, when Resident of Singapore, in 1823, after his - 
mission, sent to the Minister of Elephants at Hue, a highly 
finished double-barrelled English fowling piece. In the course ol 
a fortnight, it was returned, along with another double-barrelled h 
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gun, fabricated, within that short period, in the king’s arsenal. 
The imitation was so perfect, that it was very difficult, at first 
sight, to distinguish the copy from the model. 

The Cochin -Chinese have no literature and no wriften cha- 
. racter of their own, and receive all their books from the Chi- 
nese. According to a* French officer, JV1. Chaigneau, who long 
resided among them, the philosophy of Confucius, and for a few, 
medicine, are the objects of continual study. The physicians are 
divided between two theories ; the one party employing only 
stimulants, and the other refrigerants. Mr. Crawfurd found, 
that in Cochin-China, there was notliing of the slightest mo- 
ment done in public matters, without writing ; whereas, at Siam, 
it was impossible to get the officers of government to commit a 
single sentence to paper, on almost any subject. Nearly all the 
works in the popular language, to which the Siamese attach va- 
lue, are written on slips of palm-leaf, with an iron style. These 
slips are from a foot to a foot and a half long. They are tied up 
in small bundles, and generally ricMy gilt, forming Ihus a vo- 
lume, which is carefully placed in an envelope of silk or cotton 
cloth. Most of the Siamese learn to read and write, in their im- 
perfict way. They compose romances even longer than the no- 
vels of Richardson. Their favourite historical novel is comprised 
in about four hundred cantos or parts, and, when dramatised, 
takes up six weeks in the acting. They have no prepared dia- 
logues for their dramatic entertainments. The plays are founded 
on the romances, and the players left to excogitate the dialogue 
from the subject, having a prompter near, who refreshes their 
memories from the written volume which he holds in his hand. 
At the Cochin-Chinese court, there is a regular historiographer; 
so at the Siamese, a state-chronologist records all public events 
and discussions. Our author refers to the remarkable accuracy 
of pronunciation attained by the Siamese ami other Eastern na- 
tions, and the copiousness aifd perfection of their alphabetic sys-, 
terns, as affording a strong contrast with the paucity and vague- 
ness of theif ideas. It would seem, he adds, as if they studious- 
ly set more value on sound than sense. Among the dignitaries, 
or haul fan, to convey meaning clearly or fully, is deemed rus- 
tic and bourgeois . — They deal in obscure hints, brief ambigui- 
ties, and avoid all strong metaphors and hyberbolical forms of 
expression. We do not know how far the use of tobacco may he 
received as evidence of civilization, hut the Cochin-Chinesc — 
particularly those of rank, are addicted to the. practice in an ex- 
traordinary degree. They chew and smoke, and the fashionable 
parties are soon enveloped it} the fumes which they raise horn 
their segars. • • 

The government of Cochin-China i* a consummate despotism 
Jin lhcory # and practice. There is no check to the authority of the 
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monarch, but the fear of insurrection. As in Siam, the whole 
male population is enrolled either for war or other service. 
The late king; had a standing military force of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, including his navy. Nevertheless, our au- 
thor thinks that a force of five thousand European troops, and 
a squadron of a few sloops of war, would *be quite sufficient for 
the conquest and retention of the whole empire; but he also 
thinks, that, were Cochin-China and the countries dependent up- 
on it, placed under the skilful rule of an European government, 
a power might in time be established there, more formidable to 
the British Indian commerce and empire, than could arise in any 
other situation, or under any other circumstances. The coffers of 
the present government are enormously rich, owing to rapacity, 
parsimony, and exact habits of business in all the departments. To 
judge from the testimony of Lieutenant White, and the exam- 
ples which abound in our author’s Journal, we might declare 
it nearly impossible that the political and social degradation of 
subjects, — especially the middling and lower orders, — should be 
greater than in Cochin-China. Yet, certainly, the condition of 
the Siamese is still worse. A Siamese rarely stands or walks 
erect — an inferior never does so, in presence of a superior ^ he 
crotfches, or crawls , and his whole gait and carriage are spoiled 
by this habit. The necessary practice of grovelling upon knees 
and elbows, and knocking the forehead against the earth, is in- 
compatible with the very idea of any dignity or elegance of man- 
ners. The effects of constant prostrations were visible to the 
British embassy on the limbs even of the dignitaries of their ac- 
quaintance; — the knee's and elbows were marked with hlack, in- 
delible scars. Among the Chinese, pads are allowed for the pro- 
tection of the limbs and garments; but a precaution like this, 
on the part of the Siamese, would offend, as insufferably disre- 
spectful, and be rewarded with the hamboo. Such customs and 
feelings may teach us to value our own institutions. It is well to 
contemplate occasionally living pictures ofifthis description. 

The diversity in the respective situations of the Cochin-Chi- 
nese and Siamese, is indeed striking, for every observer and 
reader. We have seen that the latter are under the sway of a 
very numerous priesthood and a pervading system of religion. 
But, in Cochin-China, the Talapoins are so few in number, that 
the British embassy never happened to see any of them ; — the 
ministers of religion are of the meanest orders, and regarded as 
a sort of fortune-tellers ; there exist no spacious temples where- 
in the people assemble to perform their devotions in common, or 
to receive religious or moral instruction. What temples they 
have, are comp.y'atively small and paltry, and. dedicated to infe- 
rior supernatural beings, tutelary or malignant. — 
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** The only part,” says oUr author, “ of the religious belief of the Cochin-Chi- 
nese and Tonquinese, which assumes a systematic form, or appears to reach the 
heart, or materially to affect the character or conduct of the people, is the wor- 
ship of the manes of progenitors. This universally obtains ; it is enforced by the 
government not only as a religious but as a moral and civil duty ; and the honours 
paid to the dead, appear to be considered equally necessary to their comfort and 
repose, as to the temporal, prosperity of the living. Among the most striking 
objects in Cochin-Chinese landscape, are the little religions groves which are 
herp and there interspersed among the villages, and commonly near the bury- 
ing-places. Of these we saw many. A single entrance conducts by a winding pas- 
sage to the centre of them, where there are an open space, and one or more little 
temples, or rather rude altars. These retreats are consecrated to the manes of 
the dead, and their gloom and solemnity render them well-suited for the pur- 
pose.” • 

It is their custom, after the body has been buried three years, 
to disinter the bones, and remove them to another situation close 
to their dwellings; and the second place of interment is viewed 
as a place of worship. The British strangers saw a great number 
of graves open, which had been thus vacated. The bodies of the 
Siamese of all ranks are burnt on 3 pile, and the funeral is at- 
tended with singular ceremonies. Of these, the most fantastic is 
the following, as reported by Mr. Crawfurd, who witnessed it. 
The male relatives of the deceased tied their clothes in a bundle, 
.and»standing on each side of the pile, tossed them over it six suc- 
cessive times, taking great care not to allow them to fi^l to the 
ground. Widely unlike the original Chinese in this circumstance, 
the Cochin-Chinese scarcely ever emigrate, and the veneration 
which they entertain for the remains of their fathers, contributes 
to keep them at home. It is known that our Indians cherish a 
similar reverence for the graves of their progenitors, whose bones 
they sometimes piously carry with them in their removals. The 
Anglo-Uurmese ambassador, cited above, has the following me- 
morandum in his journal. “January 31st. This was the first day 
of the year; the people left off all manner of work, and tricked 
themselves out in their gala dresses, going from house to house to 
visit each other. At every hoVtse was laid out a small table, contain-, 
mg sweetmeats and a lighted taper, which was an offering to the 
memory of^their ancestors.” 

There is another annual festival for the performance of reli- 
gious honours to the souls of deceased progenitors. Along the 
rivers and near the other highways, are temples of neat struc- 
ture, consecrated, as cenotaphs, to the manes of worthies of the 
literary or civil order, each of whom has a small pillar with his 
name inscribed. The Anglo-Burmese mission, in riding to Sai- 
gun, examined two of these buildings, and found a written testi- 
mony to each of the individuals whose merits had been deemed 
sufficient to be thus enshrined- As a mark of respect, every one 
who approaches these pantheons, on horseback* is compelled to 
dismount. 

’ In ail, the more recent accounts of Cochin-China, the French 
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resident*, and particularly the two French mandarins , have a 
prominent place. Their presence is connected with adventures 
nearly as romantic and striking, as any which belong to the 
eventful history of European association with the domestic revo- 
lutions and improvements of the Asiatic states. Barrow, in the 
ninth chapter of his work already quoted, has gathered the most 
copious and curious details of those adventures, from the manu- 
scripts of Captain Baristy, an able and intelligent French naval 
officer, who had for several years commanded a frigate in the 
service of the King of Cochin-China, and enjoyed the opportuni- 
ty of collecting accurate information. As Barrow’s narrative is 
generally known, or at least easily accessible, we shall confine 
ourselves to the few principal features of the story, upon some 
of w-hich, Mr. Crawfurd dwells through several pages. 

In 1771, a rebellion broke out. in Cochin-China. The reigning 
king and his eldest son were defeated in two great battles, taken, 
and beheaded. The queen, his wife, made her escape, carrying 
with her her second son Cl.'tf-Long. The prince, most fortunately 
for his welfare, put himself under the protection and guidance of 
a French missionary, who styled himself th adipos/olic Vicar of 
Cochin-China , and whose real name and title were, Georges 
Pierre Joseph Pigneaux de Jiehuim , liishojt of did ran. I'll is 
prelate became the tutelary genius of the royal family and the 
country. He shared in the distresses of a dangerous exile and 
concealment; and in renewed military efforts, which he chiefly 
counselled or directed, with the aid of some French and Portu- 
guese adventurers. At. length, in 17.S7, the “ legitimate” king, 
after sad vicissitudes, confided his eldest son to the Bishop's 
care, and authorized him lo proceed to France, with his ward, 
and claim the assistance of Louis XVT. The envoy arrived safe- 
ly at the Court of Versailles, where he negotiated a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive, which Barrow first published in extenso. 
With the co-operation of fourteen or ‘fifteen French, English, and 
Irish naval and military officers and engineers, who resorted to 
the standard of His Cochin-Chinesc Majesty, in consequence of 
this alliance, — the king was enabled before the end of the centu- 
ry to vanquish and disperse all his enemies. Adran returned to 
him, restoring the son in safety, with the title of Bishop of Co- 
chin-China, and the appointment of minister plenipotentiary, 
conferred by Louis XVI. 

To the courage and sagacity of this adviser, and the skill and 
intrepidity of the European officers, Mr. Crawfurd attributes the 
restoration of Gin-Long, more than to the efficiency of his own 
genius or of his native auxiliaries. 11 is subsequent successes in 
war, the extensive public works which he accomplished, and the 
progress which his subjects made during his reign in manufac- 
tures and the mechanic arts, were mainly owing likewise to the 
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wisdom and ascendency of the same benevolent and enlightened 
friend. Adran died in 1800, without having lost in any degree 
the favour of the monarch, who continued to distinguish him by 
an epithet before reserved for Confucius — the Illustrious Master 
*and who lavished honours on his remains, one of which was the 
appointment of fifty families to the exclusive occupation of watch- 
ing over his tomb. The other French coadjutors retained also 
their hold upon the friendship and gratitude of Gia-Long. This 
monarch acquired a high reputation for talents, judgment, and 
.various liberality. But some of the French officers informed Mr. 
Crawfurd, that while he fully encouraged and comprehended mi- 
litary and naval tactics, and undertook with alacrity, fortifica- 
tions, military schools, roads and canals; he constantly answered 
them when they ventured to recommend the promotion of ci- 
vil industry and science in his dominions, that he did not want 
rich subjects, as poor ones were more obedient ; and when they 
urged in reply, that in Europe, disorders and insurrections were 
most frequent among poor and needy nations, he rejoiced brief- 
ly, — “the matter is different in China.” The spirit of these no- 
tions is the same as that of the Emperor of Austria, with Regard 
’1o dTt educated people. 

No attempt was made on either side, to carry into full effect 
the treaty with Louis XVI. Our author remarks that this cir- 
cumstance was fortunate for the independence of the Cochin-Chi- 
nese monarch, for, had the views of the Ftench court been pro- 
secuted to the full extent, Cochin-China and the surrounding 
countries would virtually have become provinces of France in 
the firsF instance, and “ in the sequel, Great Britain would have 
interfered, and probably supported the insurgents, and thus es- 
tablished her influence, if not her dominion, in that remote part 
of India.” The Brit ish conceived strong jealousy of the designs 
of France upon a country deemed the most suitable of Asia for 
maritime objects, and they found themselves thwarted by the * 
French in Alienee at the court, in their two first formal efforts to 
institute political and commercial relations. But when Mr. 
Crawfurd executed his mission, Gia-Long, the protector of the 
French and Christianity, was dead, having been preceded to 
the tomb by his only legitimate son, the pupil of Adran; and a 
natural offspring had ascended the throne, with other disposi- 
tions toward the European denizens and the Christian converts. 
In the Anglo-Burmesc Journal to which vve have more than 
once referred, Mr. Gibson has made this entry, for Jung 10th, 
1823 :— 

• , 

** On this day, two Vrench gentlemen paid the mission a visit— -they informed 
us that of the many French who were once in the country, two of the elder ones 
only survived, and that there remained but five in Cochin-China altogether, ex- 
clusive of missionaries. The present king- had openly expressed a dislike to F.u- 
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ropeans, and forbidden the overt profession of the Christian religion. He had re- 
fused to admit the two bishops into his presence, according' to former usage, and 
when one of them lately presented himself, he insulted him by offering him a 
piece of money as a common beggar.” 1 

With the two French Mandarins, MM. Chaigneau and 
Fanicr, the British envoy held frequent, and very agreeable 
and beneficial intercourse. Vanier, the senior, had dwelt, in 
Cochin-China thirty-three years, served in all Gia -Long's wars, 
and gained a high rank and title. He began his professional 
career in the French navy — was present with the combined 
French and American army, to which Lord Cornwallis sur-* 
rendered at Little York, as well as in the action between Lord 
Rodney and the Comte de Grasse.’ This share in our revolution- 
ary struggle, excites additional interest in his biography and si- 
tuation. M. Chaigneau, had been twenty or twenty-nine years 
in the country ; returned to France in 1819, and brought back 
a French wife, and the appointment of Consul General for Co- 
chin-China, from the French court. The spouse of M. Vanier, 
was a Cochin-Chinese, “a fine looking woman, tall, and as fair 
as the natives of the south of .Europe.” Both the gentlemen 
and ladies dressed in the indigenous fashion, but the repasts 
which they gave to the British embassy were entirely French. 
Mr. Crkwfurd states, that it was their devotion to royalty which 
fixed the two mandarins, and the greater number of their coun- 
trymen, in this remote quarter of the woild, — and he adds, “in 
short, it was the French revolution which achieved the revolution 
in Cochin-China, and established the existing order of things 
there.” Many are the remolc, unexpected and important inci- 
dents of every great political revolution. Our own will have 
a longer and more diffusive train, than any which has occur- 
red in modern times. To the page in which Mr. Crawford 
has celebrated “ the politeness, hospitality, and real kindness” 
of his French friends, he has appended this note. “These gen- 
tlemen have all quitted Cochin-China since, and I had the plea- 
sure of seeing the greater number of them at Singapore, on their 
way to France, in 1825.” The French party, so called, in Co- 
chin-China, is now extinct; but the people continue to be styled 
the French of India, on account of their vivacity, gaiety, and 
other social qualities. 

On the 1 7th of October, the British Embassy quitted IIu6, 
proceeded by land to Touran, and embarked thence for Singa- 
pore. Nothing was gained from the court of Cochin-China. Il 
manifested an invincible reluctance to maintain any diplomatic 
relations with the delegated government of India. Mr. Craw- 
furd relates, that, after the breaking out of the Burmese war, a 
second mission was despatched by the governor-general, to Siam, 
the object of which was to gain the assistance of the Siamese, 
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and to improve the commercial intercourse. The Siamese sent 
armies into the field, and made a show of co-operating with the 
British; but when*they discovered that they could acquire no- 
thing substantial for themselves, they receded, and remained 
‘ neuter, with warm professions of friendship for both belligerents ; 
intensely hating, in fact, their inveterate enemy, the Burmese, 
yet dreading more the British power and policy. Our author al- 
so mentions, that some intelligent and extensive efforts were 
made by the merchants of Singapore, backed by the capital of 
.London and Liverpool, to enlarge thp British trade with Siam, 
by a direct intercourse. Those efforts totally failed, and the end 
is deemed hopeless. Mr. Crawfurd expatiates on the peculiar and 
close affinity subsisting between the races of ‘men that inhabit 
the wide regions between Bengal and China, excepting, however, 
the Annam, upon which the Chinese character is so deeply stamp- 
ed. The leading nations in this wjde range, are the Burmans, 
the Siamese, and the Peguans. The # ir dialects bear a common 
resemblance in structure and idiom. There is a striking accord- 
ance among themselves, in all essential points, and a dissimili- 
tude to all other Asiatic races, no less obvious. They hsuve the 
sam£ form of religion, the same laws, the same literature, the 
same civil and political institutions. They appear never to have 
been victims to foreign force or rule; but while exempt from 
foreign aggression, their own history is one of constant internal 
warfare, and alternations of conquest and subjection. The pub- 
lic annals of mankind, and the narratives of travellers, whether 
concerning the East or the West, betray *at least the same gene- 
ral outline, and the same complexional traits, of human nature. 
In every part of the globe, our species fall into like vanities, fol- 
lies, and vices, though mere usages and fashions may differ. Much 
of what we have abstracted respecting the Siamese and Cochin- 
Chinese, may smite the coryscjence of nations far more refined 
and exalted. For various reasons, the various divisions of man* 
kind may bp careful, too, in judging each other — backward in 
pretending to interpret what they do not understand. “ To speak 
correctly/’ says Barrow, “of the manners and opinions of fo- 
reign nations ; to trace the motives of their actions, and the 
grounds of their prejudices ; to examine the effects produced on 
the temper and disposition of the people, by the civil and reli- 
gious institutions; and to inquire into their ideas of moral right 
and wrong, their notions of taste, of beauty, and happiness, and 
many other subjects necessary to be investigated, before a thorough 
knowledge can be obtained of their true character and condition, 
'require not only a long residence in the country, but an intimate 
acquaintance with all the various classes of society ; and after all, 

» in accurate portrait is hardly to be expected.” Here is the tes- 
timony cff a great authority on the subject. We leave it as a 
‘ mol. iv.— rNo. 8. G 1 • 
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caution to those who shall peruse Mr. Crawfurd’s splendid and 
ponderous volume, rich as this is in evidence of the author’s 
sound sense, comprehensive information, 'and scrupulous re- 
search. 


Art. IX — NEW MARITIME ARTILLERY. 

r 

Nouvelle Force Maritime et Application dr celfe force a quel- 
ques parties du Sendee de PArmce dc Terre : on Essai sur 
P fit at a c fuel 'des Moycns dc hi force Maritime ; svr nne 
espece nouvelle d’ Artillerie. de mer, qui defrvirait prompt e- 
ment les T'aisseaux de haut-bord ; sur la Construction dc 
Navires a voile et it vapour, de grandeur modfirfic, qui, ar- 
mfis de cctte artillerie, dnnneraient une Marine moins Cou- 
tevsc et plus pu issante que celles existantes ; Et sur fa force 
qite le systhne de. boitchcs-a-feu proposfi offrirait a ierre, 
pour les batteries de sifige, dc place, de cotes et de rampagne. 
Par H. I. Paixhans. Ancien filevc de P Ecole Poly tech- 
nique; Chef de bataillon au Corps Royal de V Artillerie . 
Chevalier de P Or dr e Royal et Mi/it a ire de Sain f -Routs . 
Ojfficier de POrdre Royal de la Legion-d’ Honneur. 1 vol. 
4to. pp. 458 — 7«plates. Paris. 

New Maritime Force, and the application of it to certain 
parts of the Land 'Service ; or an Essay on the actual Sys- 
tem of Maritime Force ; on a new species of Marine Ar- 
tillery, which would promptly destroy ships of the line : 
on the construction of both sailing and steam vessels , of 
moderate size, which, being armed with this New Artillery, 
would, furnish a less cosily and' more powerful force than 
the present marine; and on the advantages which the New 
System of Artillery would offer by its employment on shore, 
either in battering or field pieces, or in the defence of 
Towns and Coasts. By II. 1. Paixhans, Pupil of the Poly- 
technic School ; Chef de Bataillon of the Royal Artillery ; 
Knight of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis ; and 
Member of the Legion of Honour. 

It is now more than fifty years, since Gribeauval and other 
scientific artillerists and engineers, commenced a system of im- 
provement in land artillery, whicji has so much increased the 
effects of this pptent engine, in determining the fate of pitched 
battles; the ardour with which the French have sought after, 
and adopted every thing tending in the slightest degree to the' 
perfection of this branch of the service, ami the consequent su- 
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periority of their field artillery, both as regards structure and 
management, have contributed essentially to the success of some 
of their most briHiant campaigns. The great desideratum in 
field artillery, is rapidity of movement; and it. would be per- 
' feet, if it could be Lyought up, manoeuvred, and carried to the 
various parts of the field of battle, with the celerity of cavalry ; 
this has been obtained to a certain degree ; but the French were 
the first to introduce lli^se improvements, by using guns lighter 
than those formerly brought into the field, which, together with • 
.a reduction in the weight of their “ appareil,” and a better 
mode of draught, rendered it for a time the most formidable in 
Europe. It is obvious, however, that advantages derived from 
improvements of this kind, must be temporary^ and would soon 
be shared by all alike; and this branch of the military forces 
has in fact attained nearly the same degree of excellence in every 
service : if there is any differencCj the English field artillery, 
(according to the opinion of a Frencji officer,) is superior to that 
on the continent. • • 

It may seem strange, that while the artillery used in land fights 
was receiving important improvements, the same weapon which 
coilstituted the whole force of the marine, should have under- 
gone few or no material changes ; for, with the exception of car- 
ronades, which were introduced into the British navy in 1779 
or 1760, the armament of ships of war does not differ essentially 
from that of fifty years ago. There have bf en various experi- 
ments made, with a view to this object, and many hints and 
suggestions for material changes, but nane of any consequence 
have been carried into effect. A little reflection will explain 
the causes of this seeming neglect. The situation of the fleets 
and armies of the belligerent powers, during this period, was 
very different; — the latter were in constant and fearful colli- 
sion with each other; and, .whatever might be the successes 
of either party, they were never so great as to render tlieiTi 
indifferent, to the improvement of all those means on which 
they depended for victory ; but the French marine, which at no 
time had obtained more than a temporary and partial superiority 
over that of England, and the elements of which are very infe- 
rior to those of their insular neighbours, never made a success- 
ful stand after the 1st of June 1794. From this period, the star 
of Britain prevailed, and a seiics of victories ensued — terminat- 
ing with Trafalgar, which annihilated the navy of France. The 
superiority on the part of England, was such as to render-increas- 
ed exertion unnecessary^ it was useless to augment the effect ol 
means already ipore than sufficient to accomplish their purpose; 
for every succeeding effort on the part of the ¥ rench, only serv- 
ed to render their decline more obvious. This slate of things 
very naturally led to the belief that the British navy was the 
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best possible in every point of view. So confident were they ren- 
dered by success, that they vaunted the superiority of some of 
their smaller guns over the heavier calibers tn use in other na- 
vies — thus attributing to it a perfect combination of the mate- 
riel, as well as of the personnel ; but in fact they were entirely 
indebted to the latter, to their superior management of this 
materiel — to their skill in seamanship ; — for the moment they 
came in contact with seamen equal, and in- many respects superior 
to their own, though opposing with their favourite class of ships, 
armed with a caliber they professedly considered the best, they 
were at once foiled, and the disparity between them and their new 
enemy, was greater than had ever bteen exhibited in their repeat- 
ed triumphs over* Ihe French. It is not our intention to refer to 
their different modes of accounting for what was a very natural 
occurrence; but those who saw the true state of the case, also 
saw that the only remedy — if indeed remedy were now possi- 
ble — was to oppose their .enemy with the same, or heavier 
weapons, 'and endeavour to excel in the use of them. Here 
is, we conceive, under all circumstances, the true secret of vic- 
tory. This led to some changes of armament hitherto consulted 
unnecessary, and it has for a few years past been a matter of con- 
sideration to increase the intensity of the ordinary means in use 
in the different navies; but when the grealest degree of abso- 
lute force has been given to this part of the national defence, .is 
the progress of all will be nearly alike, the relative force of the 
respective marines will be the same as at present, so that how- 
ever the navies of Eurbpc or the United States may go^on im- 
proving in this respect — that which is most powerful will still 
continue so, and the overwhelming superiority of England can 
only be counterbalanced by the introduction of some means 
which shall change the whole face of affairs, and produce an en- 
tire revolution in naval warfare. «, - 

It is to this subject Mr. Paixhans has directed his researches ; 
and the object, of the work before us is the introduction of a new 
armament, whose use and principles, though long known, yet, 
from a variety of causes, were not carried into operation ; but by 
the successful application of which, he now thinks to produce re- 
sults highly important, not only to France, but to every nation 
in any degree dependent on a marine for prosperity and safety- 
The means thus proposed are bomb- cannon ; and he endeavours 
1o show that vessels armed in this manner are competent to the 
destruction of any class of ships whatever, and of course the 
present fleets of line of battle ships rendered in a great measure, 
if not entirely useless ; and naval despotism will in future be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

The project of destroying the supremacy of the British navy, 
or putting it hors de combat , by means apparently so simple. 
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may at first appear rather more than paradoxical. Without coincid- 
ing entirely with the opinions of our author, as to the certainty 
of the results to be produced by the introduction of the Nou- 
yelles Armes,” we have little doubt that highly important 
changes will take place in naval warfare: — to none will these 
changes he more important than to ourselves. Mr. P. asks in 
his preface — 

u Are not ships of the line, more easily destroyed than preserved } and are 
such great efforts necessary to ensure the destruction of such frail edifices, when 
s^few pounds of powder in a mine, are sufficient to crumble to dust the strong- 
est ramparts } * 

<c No, ships of the line are not difficult to destroy : they may resist the ordi- 
nary artillery, but nothing is easier thah to produce a kind of artilleiy which they 
cannot resist.” — Introduction, p. v. • • 

Mr. Paixhans claims no credit for inventions of any kind ; in- 
deed, he denies that there is any thing new in his project. 

“We are so far from pretending to have ^invented any thing, that we have 
made laborious researches to show, that the principal innovation proposed in this 
work, is a thing long known — has been already*tried with success--»been often 
recommended by well informed professional men, and of which it was onty ne- 
cessary to study the details, and what is most remarkable, it was Napoleon him- 
self, fas we shall show hereafter,) who came nearest to the solution of tWs jjro- 
b’leni, ■ — Introduction , p. vii. 

The sanction of such a name, would be in itself sufficient to 
secure our attention to the subject, however extravagant it might 
at first appear; we however hope to show, that the merits of this 
work claim, in a particular manner, the attention of military and 
naval men, both as il regards the modifications it is liable to pro- 
duce in their respective professions, particularly the latter, as well 
as the more important subject of national defence. The work was 
commenced in 1809, but not made public until 1822, though it 
had been laid before the government in 1819. With respect to 
the publication of his system, Mr. P. very sensibly argues, 
that no inventions for warlike purposes can be kept secret ; for, ^ 
it is only by experiments on a large scale, and after mature dis 
eussion, that? they are admitted ; and 46 it has never occurred that 
victories have ever been gained by similar mysteries . 99 He ob- 
serves : — 

“The system is either good, or it is not ; if it is not, its publication can he at 
♦ended with no inconvenience ; but, if having been established from the expe- 
rience of anterior and well proved facts, this system should be found admissible, 
and capable of producing the effects announced, what would be the results ' 
Why that the advantages would not merely be to procure to the French marine, 
a priority of success; but these advantages would consist in this, that in future, 
the naval power of states will be in proportion to the total farce of their population, 
instead of being restricted, as at present, to the experienced part of their maritime 
population. That is to say, the difficulty of having a good navy, will cease to 
he so much greater than that of having a good army ; but, sure these advantages, 

hich France has an interest in procuring secretly, m order to ensure the success 

L * the first battle, which never decides a war pp. xiv. xv. 

The work is divided into eight books, besides an appendix on 
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coast' defence. The first book consists of an examination of 
the ordinary means of offence and defence, actually in use, 
the improvements which have taken place ih the construction of 
the vessels, or in their armament; among which he classes, as 
the most useful and simple, that of giving to a vessel the great- 
est possible force of artillery ; that is, to put the greatest possi- 
ble number of guns, in the smallest possible space. These are the 
ideas of Montalembert, in which wc oonfess we see no advan- 
tages ; for, on board of vessels carrying long guns, the mini- 
mum distance between the ports is probably attained; the dis- 
tance between the ports of a battery of thirty-two pounders, 
(seven feet six inches,) is perhaps the smallest space in which 
men can perforin the necessary manoeuvres, in working guns ol 
this caliber. But the greatest objection to increasing the number 
of guns in a given space, would be the necessary increase of men, 
and this would be more particularly objectionable, in sloops of 
Avar, and smaller vessels, and would not be remedied by .small- 
er caliber, which, whatever might be the number of guns, would 
be less effective than at present. Carronadcs, from their lightness, 
peculiar construction, and facility of handling, would probably ad- 
mit of being placed nearer together; yet this would be attended 
by inconveniences, more than counterbalancing any advantages 
to be derived from such an arrangement: the men would be crowd- 
ed so closely on deck, as to render it almost impossible to receive 
a shot, without .suitering, in killed and wounded ; and there would 
be more openings for the smaller ammunition to find its way 
among them, besides Adding to an already existing diffi<y.)lty with 
regard to this class of vessels — that of not carrying provisions 
enough for a cruise of any length, even with their present com- 
plement of men, setting aside the additional quantity of ammu- 
nition which would be necessary. With respect to increase ol 
caliber, we agree with Mr. P. , that a maximum limit has pro- 
bably been attained. We were the first, we believe, to attempt a 
maximum , together with unity of caliber; and he quotes our 
ships, as favourable instances of the superiority to be obtained 
by these means; yet he observes \ r cry justly, this has its limits, 
and we are disposed to think we are about to exceed this limit, 
by the substitution of forty -two pounders for thirty-two pound- 
ers, in the armament of our heavier ships of the line. The last 
of these two calibers, the thirty-two, wc are, from a variety of 
considerations, induced to regard as the one most likely, under 
all circumstances, to produce a maximum of effect. The quantity 
of metal thrown in an action by r a forty -two pounder, will ra- 
ther fall short, Jhan exceed, that of a thirty -two; for, supposing 
the number of shots fired from the forty -two, to be to those fired 
from the thirty-two, as seven to ten, which is a supposition favoura- 
ble to the forty-two, still, the Aveight of iron thrown from the thir- 
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ty-two is greatest, and in an action of any length, would be very 
considerable; but, the momentum of a thirty-two pounder, is 
highly sufficient for all purposes of damages, either on. hull or 
spars : and after this has been obtained, any further increase of 
momentum is not only useless, but injurious, inasmuch as it ne- 
cessarily requires greater efforts to produce it. The object should 
be fo obtain, not th e. greatest degree of momentum, but the best ; 
and when this is had, rapidity and accuracy of fire will do the 
rest. 

• Carronades, Mr. P. considers as we^l calculated for firing hol- 
low shot, particularly the lighter kind, as they will be fired with 
smaller charges of powder, and with lighter balls, though of 
the same size. As we have within a few years considerably 
increased the weight of this species of gun, by an access of me- 
tal at the breech, the lighter ones might be immediately brought 
into play, without any change whatever in their appareil, ex- 
cept that of providing hollow shot, of the requisite size ; and, as 
this expense would be small, we woulfl suggest the propriety of 
making some experiments in this way. We might thus have 
ocular proof of their effects, and be enabled to judge for our- 
selves, of the probability of its producing an entire change, both in 
the armament and construction of ships of war, which the author 
confidently anticipates from the decided advantages of the “ non- 
velles armes — 

“Advantages,” says he, “which will lie seen to he swell, as inevitably to pro- 
duce a total change in the system, not only of their armament, but of the con- 
struction, of men of war. • 

“In cotftining ourselves in this chapter to what merely concerns the employ- 
ment of hollow’ shot, witli the artillery' now in use in the navy', without any 
changes whatever, we shall simply observe, — 

“ That the large carronades, in particular, may produce great havoc, by firing 
hollow projectiles of heavy caliber. 

“ That long guns, still continuing to lire solid shot, if it is desirable, at great 
distances, would produce formidable .effects in closer action, by firing hollow 
balls with small charges of powder.” p. ~2. * 

Mr. P. anticipates no groat changes to be produced by the mo- 
ral effects, at least no lasting ones. Whatever advantages have 
been derived from this source, they must, from their very nature, 
be transient ; for, although the moral force of a navy, or army, 
must be based upon good rules and regulations, rendered efficient 
by their vigilant and continued application, yet, no important 
and sudden changes are to be expected ; they are more generally 
the work of an individual — a Napoleon or a Nelson ; they be- 
long to him, rather than to the service , and of course are like- 
ly to perish with the spirit which gave them life and energy. 

The second bqok treats of the extraordinary means ol the 
present marine : it passes in review, the whole array of fire- 
’ ships, fusees, rockets, floating batteries, incendiary, and explo- 
sive shof. and infernal machines of every description, in use, or 
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invented for two centuries past ; not forgetting the American 
steam frigate, the descriptions of which, together with a desire 
to become acquainted with the real state of our navy, induced 
the French government to send out two scientific officers, (one 
of them in the command of a sloop of war,) to examine, and report 
from actual observation. A curious note, appended to this part of 
the work, will give a better idea of the notions entertained con- 
cerning this monster, than any thing .we can say on the sub- 
ject: — 

"Travellers have been pleased, on their return to Europe, to give the most in- 
credible accounts of the accumulated means of destruction, on board of the Ame- 
rican steam batteries. Sharp scythes, melted pitch, hot sand, flails, clubs, darts, 
and pikes, suddenly starting up, and covering the whole surface of the vessels. 
Sic. &c. In short, there is nothing which their imaginations did not see, and 
which the journals, both of France and England, did not believe, or at least did 
not publish. We have also some books, otherwise judiciously written, which have 
not scrupled to repeat these follies; but some professional gentlemen, (Messrs. 
Maristier and Montgcry,) have been upon the spot, and have seen for them- 
selves; and all these infernal descriptions have vanished/’ pp. 38, 39. 

We shall leave the arsenal of destructive machinery, exhibited 
by Mr. P., to be examined at leisure by those who feel sufficient 
interest to refer to the work itself. Regarding the whole farra- 
go as mere matter of curiosity ; ingenious enough — but utterly 
useless for the purposes of naval war — wc shall merely select 
one or two of the most recent, as fair samples of the rest. 

The excellencies of the whole rocket tribe, are comprised in 
the Congreve, and though somewhat underrated in this country, 
are considered by the English as an efficient weapon in European 
warfare. Their flight and direction being almost entirely indepen- 
dent of those who manage them, render them at least very un- 
certain — there has been, however, a rocket lately invented in 
England, w r hich being fired through a sheet iron tube, and the 
staff or directress of which, being a prolongation of the axis, has, 
«it is said, given the most extraordinary results; at the distance 
of two hundred toises, its correctness of fire was superior to that 
of cannon! 

In June 1826 , there was a newly invented case shot exhibited 
for trial at Woolwich. It was a hollow iron cylinder terminating 
at one end in a cone, through which was inserted a piston com- 
municating with a priming of percussion powder, laying imme- 
diately over the charge; the cylinder was deeply grooved, or ri- 
fled; which is said to be sufficient to make it rotate like a rifle ball, 
thereby preserving its primitive direction, arriving always point- 
ed end foremost : for its explosion depended on the piston strik- 
ing directly against the object fired at. This did not always oc- 
cur; in one instance, however, it exploded, and did great dam- 
age. Besides the objections to its form, there are other equally 
important contingencies, which cannot be guarded against; for 
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should it strike evef so little on one side, the piston, instead of 
being driven in and firing the charge, might be bent or broken, 
and of course, the shot rendered entirely useless; for, from its 
dorm, and want of momentum, it could not be used in long ranges, 
and the liability of sufch a machine to explode by a blow from 
any. quarter, is an insuperable objection to its introduction on 
ship-board. — Fane’s shot is a small iron ball, enveloped in cot- 
ton, prepared in such a manner as to be inextinguishable. This 
projectile is equally objectionable with the others. The last we 
shall mention, was invented by an Am'erican, and has, we under- 
stand, been patronised in our naval service. It is a case shot or 
carcase ; but liable to the same, and, indeed, most; objections than 
any yet named, being of an oblong figure, with a directress or 
tail composed of warped surfaces, placed around a spindle or 
continuation of its axis, similar to the wheel of a smoke-jack, and 
intended to operate in the same mahner as the grooving of the 
cylinder mentioned above. The number of holes in thp shell is 
alone sufficient to exclude it from use on board ship, whete a 
spark might kindle it, in spite of precautions ; and w r hen we 
knur* that round shot, from want of sphericity, too much wind- 
age, incrustations of rust, are liable to be deflected from the line 
of fire, so as to miss a target of considerable size, little is to be 
expected from correctness of flight, where a slight accident may 
destroy its directress, or a fresh breeze of wind in a lateral direc- 
tion, may alter its trajectory, to almost any tfegree : additional 
causes of error in flight, are a want of symyietry and homogenei- 
ty, not readily obtained in shot of this form, either as it regards 
the case, or the charge.. But the best and only test of the utility 
of such means is experience, and though many of these inven- 
tions have been known a long time, not one of them has yet been 
retained in any of the various marines, or ever contributed in any 
degree to win a battle. At t fie ‘present day, scarcely any other * 
than round shot are admitted on board men of war. 

In histhirft book, our author discusses the improvements which 
may still be intioduced into the marine as now constituted, by 
partially adopting his system. lie contends, that, however far the 
art of construction may be perfected, or however skilful seamen 
may become, still it is in the very nature of the progress ol the 
arts, that all improvements must he slowly, successively, and 
publicly introduced ; that no one nation can appropriate to itself 
any important discovery, but that it must soon be equally, well 
known to all ; and the advantages derived from strength of con- 
struction and rapidity of sailing being equal, no real access of force 
could accrue to the* weaker parties ; — * 

. “ So that, for example, however swift and strong, French, Russian, or Ameri- 
can vessels n>ay be made, nothing could prevent the English from immediately 
rendering their 5 s as rapid and as strong; and though it is true, that art can m- 

VO'L. IV. — NO. 8. 62 
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crease the absolute degree of force, it is equally true, that the relation of these 
forces remains the same, — but it is a change in this ratio of force that we seek to 
effect.” p. 53. . 

With regard to a maximum, and at the same time a unity of 
caliber, we had put this in practice at the time the author was 
composing his work. Indeed, he seems aware of this fact, though 
in quoting our ships he has fallen into some errors with respect 
to their armament. He mentions the Columbus as carrying fifty- 
six carronades. She carried only twenty-four. This mode of arm- 
ing ships, if it did not originate with us, at least we were the first 
to put in practice, by arming the Independence, Washington, 
and Franklin, with long thirty-twd pounders on the batteries, and 
carronades of the same caliber on the spar-deck, — and this being 
the highest caliber necessary for long guns on ship board, we can 
only wonder at the changes which have since taken place in 
their armament. An examination of the comparative advan- 
tages, would, we are confident, restore the thirty -two pounder to 
its place? — we shall then have attained this point of improve- 
meht which Mr. P. solicits for the actual marine, that is — “that, 
the caliber of the largest batteries of ships of the line, may he 
adopted as the only caliber for all the artillery of ships of vvar;” 
whence" results — 

“ 1st. The greatest possible increase of effect.” 

“2d. The greatest possible simplification of means.” 

We shall give aclighl sketch of the improvements proposed in 
the armament of ships of the line. They are to retain the long 
thirty-six pounders (French) as before, on the principal battery, 
— to adopt a gun of the same caliber for the next, weighing no 
more than the ordinary twenty-four’s, and firing with reduced 
charges of seven to eight pounds; and to replace the twenty- 
four’s usually carried on the upper battery, with a thirty -six, hav- 
ing a mean weight between the. ordinary eighteen and twelve 
pounders, and preserving the present thirty-six pound carron- 
ades, for arming the spar decks of ships of the line -and frigates. 
This refers, of course, to French ships; but as wc have already' 
carried the heaviest caliber on the upper decks, it can only ap- 
ply to us as regards the projectile, — and where it is not intend- 
ed to change the whole system, by adopting that of Mr. Paix- 
hans in toto, we see no reason, indeed no room, for any of the 
alterations suggested by him, except that of substituting hollow 
shot for the solid balls, which could be very well used with the 
presefit guns ; in which case, part of the objection urged against 
the forty -two pounder on the lower deck would not, exist, its pro- 
jectile being so jnuch lighter. 

By adopting these alterations, Mr. P. thinks we shall then have 
a maximum of force with the present means; that the destruc- 
tiveness of the new agents thus employed, will trcmcndousU 
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augment the power of the actual marine ; but that even this 
maximum force, can be destroyed by other means more power- 
ful and less costly. ’ 

“ Nous allons voir maintenant, comment on pourra detruire cette force maxi- 
mum, par de9 moyens beamcoup moins couteux qu’ elle,” p. 74. 

In the fourth book, our author comes at once to the point, by 
explaining his new means of destruction, giving a number of ex- 
periments made with a* view to test their great power, and the 
horrible ravages made by bombs of all descriptions, together with 
the opinions of experienced and skilful professional men, as to 
their tremendous effects. We shall let Mr. P. speak for himself, 
by making extracts from this* part of his work : — 

“ The marine artillery at present in use, fire solid halls of the caliber of thirty- 

pounds (French). The effect of these is inconsiderable, since hundreds of 
them may be fired upon a ship without placing- her in danger of sinking. In Lord 
Ex mouth’s attack on Algiers, in 1816, the Impregnable received two hundred 
and sixty-eight shot, fifty of which were beldw the lower deck, and three sixty- 
eight pound shot below the water line ; and yet this ship arrived safely at Gi- 
braltar. What would have become of this vessel if she had received two hundred 
and sixty-eight hollow shot } Still more striking examples might be furnished 
nor can the effects produced ou the personnel of fleets be at all compared with 
that which takes place in an army — since England lost in killed only 1720 sea- 
men in the twelve great battles of the wars of the revolution ; 1243 in all the war 
of American Independence ; 1512 in the seven years war ; making only* 4475 men 
killed in the fights of three great wars. The dreadful effects of hollow projectiles 
having engaged the attention, artillerists have endeavoured to increase their cali- 
ber, so that by containing more powder, they might produce more violent explo- 
sions* experiments have been made on howitzer-shell^which are nothing more 
than large hollow shot * but hitherto the howitzers have but imperfectly combin- 
ed the requisite conditions of precision of flight, extent of range, certainty of ef- 
fect, moderation of recoil, preservation of carriages, &c., but above all, they have 
failed In what particularly relates to the habitual service of ships of war. 

“ The researches with which we have been occupied, have been directed to 
the employ mg of hollow projectiles on board ships of war * and we shall not only 
show how shells of the caliber of forty-eight and eighty pounds, very superior 
to hollow shot of eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty-six pounds, may be fired : 
but we shall also show, that so far from limiting ourselves even to this heavy 
and powerful caliber, we shall suddenly increase the effect of marine artillery t« 
an unexpected and decisive degree of energy ? by firing with the force and pre- 
cision of cannbn halls, large bombs of the caliber of one hundred and fifty, and 
two hundred pounds, to which we shall add some improvements, intended to 
augment the destructive effects of the bombs themselves. 

“In proposing to fire large bombs horizontally, we shall prove that this is pos- 
sible, both as it regards extent of ranges, and precision of flight ; that it will be 
practicable on hoard ship, without any danger to the ship herself, and that it will 
he truly and powerfully efficacious ; and we shall, besides, furnish the weight, 
dimensions, drawings, and all the necessary details, for the execution ; for the 
mere idea would be nothing by itself^ and even a demonstration would be of lit- 
tle service, without the determination of the exact measures which should gua- 
ranty the immediate possibility of execution. It is these matters which will form 
in a great measure the body of our work.” pp. 77, 78, 79. 

With regard to firing bombs, and hollow spherical projec- 
tiles of any kind horizontally, we conceive tfiere are but two 
conditions necessary, namely, — momentum proportioned to their 
size, ami that the projectiles should be symmetrica). Bombs 
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have hitherto been practically considered only in one point of 
view; they have invariably been fired with great angles of 
elevation, producing effects in many instances almost equally 
terrible, by their momentum in a vertical direction, as by their 
subsequent explosion ; but however efficacious this mode of firing, 
in the attack of fortified places, where the situations fired from, 
and at, never change, and the range being once obtained, every 
shell is thrown with fatal accuracy, or falling any where within 
the place, does pretty nearly equal damuge; — yet in firing at 
ships, the case is very different.. Where the two objects, in them- 
selves small, are every moment changing their relative positions, 
often moving with great rapidity, ’it is next t.o impossible that 
shells should take-effect one time in a million, setting aside the 
impossibility of preserving for a single moment the desired angle 
of elevation. Among clusters of ships in port, or in particular 
situations, the ordinary bomb would prove a most destructive in- 
strument — but if bombs can be fired horizontally, of which we en- 
tertain not-the slightest doubt, then, to the power of the common 
cannon ball, we add that of a shell also. Let us examine the pro- 
bability, of the fulfilment of the conditions above mentioned — pio- 
mentum and s\ mmetry. The momentum of spheres moving with 
similar velocities, is as the cubes of their diameters, while the 
areas of the spaces through which they move, are as the squares 
of these same diameters; or which amounts to the same thing, 
suppose two balls to.be fired at a target — say the side of a ship, 
where we may assume the resistance as every where equal; (hen 
the resistances these balls will have to overcome, that is, the 
spaces they must bore in the ship’s side, will be in the ratio of 
the squares of their diameters; but the power of boring those 
spaces ,* will be as their cubes; and as the cube increases so 
much faster than the square, this power very much increases with 
the increase of caliber ; and notwithstanding the diminution of 
weight, from having their centre filled with a charge so much 
lighter than the metal, it will be found on an examination of the 
weights and dimensions proposed, that there will be fully suffi- 
cient momentum to penetrate a ship’s side under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Admitting however that there may be cases in which 
they will not penetrate, still, by lodging in the side, they will in all 
probability do more damage by their explosion there, than inside 
the battery, as there will be more splinters, and the irregular frac- 
ture made by such a shot could not readily be stopped, particu- 
larly if it should enter below the water line. With respect to the 
caliber now in use in our own service, admitting that we adopt 
the hollow shot without any change in the artillery, we shall find 
that the weight oT the charged projectile will be sufficient for 




* The velocities being the same* 
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producing the usual effects of naval fights as well as their Addi- 
tional power as shells. 

Symmetry, we presume, can be very easily obtained. The 
casting of hollow shot is not a new art. The ansae, and other in- 
equalities, on the surfaces of bombs, being entirely dispensed 
with, as unnecessary, the projectile will present a uniform sphe- 
rical surface. By using this shot with the forty -two’s and thirty- 
two’s, the predominant caliber of our marine, the weight of the 
gun remaining the same, while that of the projectile, as well as 
the charge, will be less, the recoil will^lso be considerably less, 
and we shall still be able to fire solid balls, if necessary to bat- 
ter, or at very long shot, or we may use increased charges with 
hollow balls, should a greater initial velocity be'fcquired. With 
respect to the weight of our guns, we doubt if we have improv- 
ed. For firing hollow shot, they might be considerably reduced, 
and this, as we have shown, is one of’ the improvements, in case 
ot retaining the present species of guq. In reference to the new 
bomb cannon, Mr. P. observes: — • • 

“ By availing ourselves of the superabundance of metal employed in the Con- 
struction of the present ship guns, we shall be able, without increasing the wig^htof 
these Jims, to make the new ones, which, having the same volume, but different 
dimensions, will completely satisfy the following conditions : — sufficient diameter 
for firing bombs; solidity to resist the action of the necessary charge* of pow- 
der; length enough to clear the ports; and lastly, sufficient inertia; which is 
imperiously demanded to deaden the: recoil. 

“ We shall see, that these conditions, as well as several others equally neces- 
sary, may he completely fulfilled. It is only from theirtiaving been misunder- 
stood, not being* duly appreciated, or from attempting 1 to fulfil conditions, in their 
\ery nature impracticable, that the various attempts hitherto made, have had 
little or no success.” pp. 80, 81. 

As to the efficacy of large bombs, when fired horizontally", he 
considers it almost self-evident. With regard to their destructive 
effects on the enemy’s vessels, he says: — 

“And previous to entering into cktiyls respecting this question, is it not evi- 
dent, that when bombs are thrown horizontally, in the manner of cannon balls,* 
their mass being equivalent to five or six large shot, that they will crush, shake 
to pieces, and tear open, the side of the vessel, with a terrible shock. If they 
remain m the side, their explosion, acting like a mine, wdl open large breaches; 
the irregular fractures of which, extending below the water line, will make a 
passage through which the water will rush in, as through a dyke suddenly brok- 
en. If a bomb should enter a mast, it will overturn it, together with its yards, 
top, and rigging; should the bombs pass entirely through the ship’s side, then 
they will produce their effects between decks, in the midst of the combatants, 
the artillery and munitions ; and they will scatter around showers of iron, and 
insupportable volumes of smoke and fiarne ; they will completely destroy a fa- 
bric of wood, mucii more easily than one of stone : they will rip up the deck, 
set every thing on lire, and cause dreadful ravages every where.” p. 83.* 

. In support of his opinions ®f their tremendous and irresistible 
effects, he gives numerous and incontrovertible proofs. The one 
.perhaps most in point, is as far back as 1690: — 

“ Mr. Deachiens had invented a method of firing bombs with cannon, not by 
throwing them parabolically, as with mortars, but horizontally, like the common 
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ball. This secret was of great service to him : he was going from Brest to Tou- 
lon, and was attacked by four English ships, superior to his own. He had on 
board two of these bomb cannon ; lie fired on two of tip esc ships, and set one of 
them on fire ; they were of course entirely occupied in extinguishing it. The 
English were surprised at this new invention, and fearing their vessels might be 
set on fire, sheered off, and allowed him to pass. This same Moils. lJcHchiens, 
being afterwards in a small vessel, was attacked by two Dutch vessels, one of 
which he sunk, the other was obliged to run aground.” p. 84. 

In 1798, there was constructed at Mctidon, a target, having the form and 
dimensions of a portion of an eighty gun ship. During the space of five months, 
varioifs trials were made w ith incendiary shot ; these, though superior to any of 
the kind which had hitherto been tried, yet were not considered as giving any 
decisive results. Howitzer shells were then tried, with cannon of thirty-six pound 
caliber : twenty-six of them were fired, w ith different charges, at the distance 
of from two hundred to three hundred toisus, ( upwards of slx hundred yards; J 
of these twenty-six^veral of them penetrated quite through the mass, and burst 
in the open space beyond : [none of these would have been lost, if they had 
fallen in between decks, or lodged in the opposite side of a vessel.] Three of 
them lodged in the target, and burst ; the first, after traversing eighteen inches 
of timber, tore off two pieces of the outside planking, one oi which was eight 
feet long. 

The second started four of tkc planks, as much as three, six, and even thirty 
inches from* the timbers — made a rent in one of the timbers, of three feet ; scat- 
tered some splinters to a distance of tw enty-six feet ; started one of the uprights, 
tearing away bolts, screws, nails, &c. 

“ The third passed through twenty-four inches of the mass; cut two' f the 
double timbers, tore off twenty-two inches of the planking; broke bolts, &.c.; 
and then "changing its direction, lodged, and, by its explosion, carried away, and 
tore up beams, stanchions,” &.c. &c. p. 98. 

To a variety of examples of this description, and experiments 
made on the efficacy of shells of various kinds, when fired against 
ships of war, most of which were made in presence of the most 
celebrated engineers, '^among whom he cites Vauban, Belidor, 
and Gribeauval, he also adds a list of the opinions of celebrated 
men. We shall give that of Napoleon, in itself a host : — 

“ Napoleon was convinced, that hollow projectiles were the most powerful 
means of assaulting ships; and, from the measures adopted by his order, with a 
view to prevent the English vessels from approaching, we may judge what w r ould 
*have been done, if lie had turned his attention specially to sea-fights. He w ished 
the thirty-six pound cannon ball to be replaced by shells, in the coast batteries ; 
and directed each gun to be furnished with thirty, and some even* with one hun- 
dred, of these shells; a thing which had never been done tiU then. He also 
caused those employed in coast defence, to be exercised in the management of 
them. In order that there may be no doubt as to the opinion of Napoleon, w r e 
shall cite, literally, some passages from his communications on this subject, where 
the idea is explicitly and precisely announced. On the 8th of October, he 
wrote to the Minister of War . — e Je vems charge de faire faire mi projet pour 
des pieces propre a tircr des bombes, ou obus de huit pouces; Lorsque lafameuse 
pi£ce turque dont on s’est tant moque, a tir£ aux Dardanelles, ellc a jete un 
boulet qui a produit un grand efifet, et qui a impnme du respect; ces pieces d’un 
gros cahbre sont tres utiles contre les Vaisseaux.’ 

** The 10th December 1810, the minister directed some artillerists to furnish 
a plan of a howitzer cannon, of eight inch caliber, weighing 7500 pounds, and 
which could be fireckwith a charge of twenty pounds of powder. On the 21st 
of August, he reiterated his order, and wrote as follows: — • Je desire que vous 
me fassiez couler comme essai, a la fonderie de Douai, un canon qui puisse tirer * 
des obus de huit pouces. Faites egalement quelques boulets du cahbre de 78, 
pous*tirer avec ces nouvellcs pieces, et voir Feffet que cela produirait.” pp. 141* 
143, 144. 
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The idea of firing hollow shot against vessels, and also t)f us- 
ing them on board ships of war, has not been confined to the 
French. Various suggestions and experiments of the same kind 
were made in England, but none so clearly and fully developed, 
as the plan of Mr. Pajxhans. 

When carronades were first introduced, their inventor, Gene- 
ral 'Melville, suggested that they could not only fire solid shot, 
but might also be used for throwing carcases and cored shot ; 
that is, in fact, the very shot now proposed by Mr. P. In con- 
sequence of this suggestion, some experiments were made in the 
same year, 1779, in presence of Sir Adolphus Oughton, General 
Melville, and a number of engineer officers, at Carron, where 
the guns were cast. The result of these waslsuch, as to deter- 
mine at once the practicability, and the great and powerful effects 
produced by their explosions wherever they penetrated: they 
were recommended both for the lanjl and sea service. In 1780, 
a series of experiments was made at Fort Languard, by order of 
Lord Townsend : they were fired alternately, with solid and hol- 
low shot, at point blank ranges, and up to elevations of 2 i°-and 
3°. The hollow shot gave the longest distances to the first .graze; 
and, although the extreme range was rather less than that of the 
solid ball, they were nevertheless highly satisfactory ;»and the 
guns were considered very superior to the eight inch howitzer. 
The objections made to the employment of such heavy and un- 
manageable shot, on board ship, it was thought would be remov- 
ed, by their weight being thus reduced, from sixty-eight, (which 
was thq caliber of the first carronadesj) to about thirty-two 
pounds. The irresistible effect of such shot, in blowing up, split- 
ting, and tearing to pieces, in a sea fight, was strenuously urged. 
The gun used on this occasion, was of eight inch caliber, weigh- 
ing twenty-nine hundred-weight, being rather more than the 
average of the forty-two punqd carronade employed in our ser- 
vice, and was fired with charges varying from four to six pound* 
of powdery its length of bore being four feet, nearly a diameter 
shorter than that of our forty-two pound carronade. 

Some other experiments were made with the same gun, with 
different weights of shot, before the Duke of Richmond and Ge- 
neral Melville, which we believe were equally efficient — these 
took place in the following year, 1781. In 1813, a small howitzer 
was used on the poop of one of our ships on Lake Ontario. But 
it is obvious that a gun intended to be fixed in a bed or carriage 
on shore, and fired with certain degrees of elevation, could be 
but of Utile service on the deck of a ship in continual motion, 
being fired in the usual *wfy — parabolically. And in the unre- 
mitting labours of a short but harassing campaign, there was no 
time to give attention to subjects of this kind, and any T plan not 
giving immediate practical results, would of course he abandon 
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eil. Wc merely mention this fact, to show that the idea has been 
thought practicable on this side of the Atlantic. 

But if this plan of firing hollow shot has been so long known , 
and is so efficacious, why has it not been universally adopted? 
This seemingly triumphant question is of -course anticipated by 
Mr. P., and replied to, by others of a similar nature, which, if 
those who adopt this mode of argument will answer, they will 
then have a solution of their own. It. would apply equally to 
every great and important discovery. 

Why, asks our author, was not gunpowder used in mining, uni- 
til one hundred and thirty years subsequent to being used in ar- 
tillery? “ Howitzers were invented in 1607, by a Frenchman, 
yet one hundred 1 and fifty years elapsed before they were admit- 
ted into the French army.” But to come nearer home ; why was 
so much ridicule heaped upon the early attempts at steam navi- 
gation ? Or why the opposition to what has been called the big 
ditch? , 

In concluding his fourth book, he observes, that having prov- 
ed that the firing of bombs horizontally against ships is feasible, 
that it has been done , and produces the effects announced, by 
him, — he has only then to give the details of execution — that 
is, weights, dimensions, and forms of the guns, and their projec- 
tiles: but, previous to doing it, he gives a summary of proposi- 
tions, which he considers as demonstrated by the facts exhibited 
in his twenty-third*chapter, and other facts generally known in 
artillery. These are: — that the range of hollow shot and shell 
is sufficiently great, and increases with increase of caliber, — that 
there is also great precision of flight, — that they will penetrate 
deep enough, even with an ordinary degree of velocity, — that 
large bombs also, in spite of their great weight and volume, may 
be fired horizontally, in the same way as howitzer shells and 
hollow shot, — that the effects of. their explosion, when used 
rfgainst vessels, is much greater than that of red hot shot ; and, 
lastly, the explosion produces much greater ravages and destruc- 
tion, than hollow shot or howitzer shells. 

We have already stated our belief in the feasibility, and in the 
effect of throwing hollow shot, and shells; and shall proceed to 
exhibit the new guns, as proposed by our author, to replace the 
various calibers in the French marine. The three first are of si- 
milar caliber, forty-eight pounds French, but of different weights. 
They will be as follows: — 

" 1st. To take the place of small guns and the thirty-six pound carron- 
ade which weighs 2,500 pounds, or sixty-ning, times its solid ball, there will be 
a howitzer-carronadc weighing also 2,500 pounds, but of the caliber of forty- 
eight, which would firS a shell of thirty -five pounds, and consequently would tic 
seventy-two times the weight of its charged projectile. 

“ 2d. For the ordinary eighteen pounder, which weighs 4,200 pounds, would 
be sulggituted a howitzer-cannon, weighing 4,200 pounds; but with the same 
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caliber of forty-eight, this piece would be one hundred and twenty tines the 
weight of its charged projectile, and might be tired with greater charges. 

“ 3d. To replace the twenty-four pounder, there would also be a howitzer- 
cannon, weighing 5,100 founds, of the same caliber as the others, (forty-eight,) 
having one hundred and forty-five times the weight of its charged projectile. * 

• “ 4th. Lastly, the ordinary thirty-six pounder might remain unaltered as re- 
gards its form, but might b6 bored to the caliber of forty-eight. It will be seen 
in chapter thirty -four, that for the firing of hollow shot, this gun might be bored 
to a* larger caliber ; but that of forty-eight will suffice, and the unity of caliber 
will be preserved. We shall thus have a very strong forty-eight pound howitzer- 
cannon, weighing two hundred and one times its projectile, and giving a great 
range. 

‘ “ Tty means of these four models of guns, al^ firing hollow shot of forty-eight 
pounds, and having the same weights as the guns now in use, we should have 
tor the armament of ships of the liiuj and frigates, a system of artillery present- 
ing great uniformity, great convenience, and great power.” pp. 166, 167. 

In these guns, having the same volume as the pieces they re- 
place, the principal alterations in the form is the suppression of 
the tulip, or swell of the muzzle; and this surplus metal being 
put into the reinforce, and around *the charge, with a view to 
strengthen the gun in this part, of Course throws the centre of 
gravity of the piece farther back ; and in order that*the trun- 
nions may preserve their relative positions to this point, tliey 
also<*rc placed nearer the breech. This arrangement, by ‘short- 
ening the gun, likewise shortens its carriage, and leaver greater 
space behind it, and, with the same length of gun, it would give 
a longer chase ; or, which is preferable, a less length of gun 
give the same length of chase. In appearance, it is very simi- 
lar to the twenty-four pound gunnades, wTlh which our new 
sloops arc armed, — nor do the details differ essentially ; the bore 
of the new gun is about a foot longer — the thickness of metal at 
the vent is nearly the same. We have heard objections urged 
against the form of this piece, in consequence of some supposed 
difficulties in securing them on the batteries of line of battle 
ships; but these, with some others of minor importance, are 
easily obviated. * • 

The idea of boring out the French thirty-six pounder to a forty- 
eight, is in ’accordance with the views of Sir II. Douglass, in his 
work on naval gunnery. What is here said about the thirty-six 
pounder (French,) will apply more strongly to our forty-two's, 
the shot of which exceeds by a very little, the weight of a French 
thirty-six pound ball, (the actual weight of which is thirty-seven 
and, an half pounds French ,) so that the difference is very 
slight, but the weight of the piece is somewhat greater. — That ol 
the long thirty-six pounder ship gun, according to Mr. Dupin, 
is 7,G12 pounds; and of the long forty-two used in our marine, 
•is 7,977; the diminution *of •weight, by boring the forty-two to 
a large caliber, say the one contemplated in the»present instance, 
lorty-eight. — And the howitzer shell of this dimension, when 
charged, weighing only thirty-five pounds, — would be too little to 

T£OJ,. iv.— no. 8. (>3 
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affect either the strength, or recoil. Mr. P. estimates it one hun- 
dred and fifty-four pounds, and, in case of using hollow shot, this 
would .perhaps be the best way of coming* at a large caliber. 
Besides those already mentioned, there are two others, which are 
truly bomb-cannon ; the first of them will, have the same weight 
as the thirty six, (7.200 pounds;) but of eight inches caliber, no- 
minally eighty pounds, the charged projectile of which will 
weigh but fifty-five pounds. 

The second will have the enormous weight of the forty-eight 
pound iron gun, 10,800 pounds; someof theold modclsof which are, 
stated to weigh 13,000 pounds; this is a caliber of two hundred. 
With regard to the management of such guns on ship board, we 
shall say a word* hereafter. Mr. Paixhans evidently considers 
them as very easily managed, for he observes that it is a different 
thing to manage a small number of large pieces of this weight, 
on board of vessels offering peculiar facilities ; and a battery of 
thirty or sixty, almost as large, on board the line of battle ships 
— A glanpe at this reasoning, will show its fallacy ; there can be 
no ^comparison between the handling of guns in batteries on 
shore, ..where he is no doubt an fait , and the manoeuvring of 
guns at sea. He states that the Willantrois Mortar and'*car- 
riage, weighed 22,000 pounds, yet was conveniently managed by 
eight men. We can assure him that a ship gun of not half that 
size, would take as many men to handle it as could get round it. 

There is a great^leal of scientific detail, relating both to the 
guns and their projectiles; but to be fairly understood, they 
must be studied with the assistance of the plates and tables; to 
these, therefore, we must refer the reader. We shall merely 
mention, that in charging his bomb, Mr. P. does not confine 
himself to the effects produced by bursting, but mixes with the 
powder a portion of incendiary matter. — 

11 Of which each bomb will contain a considerable quantity, which, by spread- 
ing 1 a thick smoke through the whole ship, will soon render her uninhabitable.” 
p, 19f>. 

This incendiary matter is a German composition, called 
DampJTcugchi , used to poison the galleries of mines, and make 
smoke signals in the day time; it is made of tallow, rosin, sul- 
phur, pitch, turpentine, &c. &c. and is truly 44 a pestilent congre- 
gation of vapours.” 

“ The propositions which we (Mr. P.,) have developed in this fifth book with 
regard to the elementary details and ameliorations, are far from being given de- 
finitively, as the best that can be adopted. On the contrary, we submit them 
to examination, in order that they may be properly modified and corrected. We 
simply believe, that such as they are, they will serve to ensure the execution of 
the first experiments which may be made. 9 

•* Besides, what wt have here proposed, are not innovat'ions ; they are thing’s 
which have been long- known and practised. The method of firing 1 howitzer 
shells and hollow shot with cannon, is well known ; and nothing is simpler than 
!• injuprine the same thing 1 could be done with bombs. The artillery which we 
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propose for firing bombs horizontally on board ships, would have the same weight 
as the actual ship guns for firing solid balls \ their exterior would differ little from 
the ordinary cannon and Willantrois Mortars; their interior is analogous to that 
of carronades and howitzers ; their management on board ship, their .carriages, 
their equipment, would require little or no alteration ; and the bombs, both in- 
.side and out, would, with the exception of some slight modifications, be like the 
howitzer-shells now in use/ 

“ We have then invented nothing, produced nothing new, and hardly chang- 
ed any tiling; we have only collected the scattered elements, to which a slight 
degree of attention was sufficient to give the necessary size, and convenient pro- 
portions, for the attainment of the object we had in view.” pp. 229, 230. 

In the sixth book, our author meets the objections which may 
be raised against his system. We shall* quote the chapter in which 
he replies to these objections* in what he considers a satisfactory 
manner: — 

• • 

Hitherto no one has ever remarked that it was possible to fire large bombs 
of a caliber of two hundred pounds horizontally, and with sufficient force, like 
cannon-balls; but, for more than twenty-five years, we have used with success 
hollov shot of the caliber of eighteen, twcwty-four, and thirty-six pounds, the 
employment of which, in our marine, would have prevented many reverses. 
What then are the motives, which, after so many authentic, official^ and satisfac- 
tory trials, have prevented the admission of such easy means of victory ? — The 
danger, it is said, which would be incurred by having such projectiles on board 

“ tf it be true that the employment of explosive projectiles of the calibers of eight- 
een, twenty-four, and thirty -six pounds, be too perilous, the reasons would be still 
stronger against the admission of similar projectiles having the caliber of two 
hundred pounds ; but is this danger real } Men of the highest rank, who are as 
disinterested in this question, as they are competent to judge it, and several sea- 
men well known for their skill and experience, have affirmed that these projec- 
tiles ought to be, and can be conveniently used on bo^Td ship. We shall in tins 
chapter examine whether this assertion has been inconsiderately hazarded. 

“ To f|hject a danger, it is not sufficient to affirm that it exists; it must be 
shown to be real ; it must be measured ; but what have we at present on board 
a line of battle ship J And what shall we have with the new artillery ? 

“ A ship of the line carries 60,000 pounds of powder, for the purpose of load- 
ing her guns; and from the necessarily less abundant supply, in consequence of 
using the more violent and promptly destructive projectiles, the same ship will 
in future carry only from 15,000 to 20,000 pounds of powder for the service of 
the guns, and from 7,000 to 8,OO0*pcfunds enclosed in the projectiles, that is, jn 
all about 30,000 pounds. 

“What tli*re will Ik iuw then, is on one side 30,000 pounds of powder in- 
stead of 60,000, a reduction which will by so much diminish the danger, and, 
on the other hand, the introduction of a new' danger, which might be caused by 
the explosion of the powder contained in one of these shells. 

“ The explosion of a shell on hoard ship, would undoubtedly he a very serious 
accident ; so likewise would be the explosion of an ordinary twelve pound car- 
tridge ; and much more so, the bursting of a gun cast of bad metal; and still 
more mortally serious would be the explosion of a magazine of 60,000 pounds 
of powder. Nevertheless, seamen are perfectly habituated to cartridges, cast 
iron guns, and powder magazines : how is it, then, that they cannot readily be- 
come habituated to the use of shells, the powder contained in which* far from 
being exposed to accidents, as in thin paper cartridges, and in fragile wood- 
en barrels, which merely conXaii^ the powder, will, on the contrary, be com- 
pletely protected in globes of iron hermetically sealed, and which are inaccessi- 
ble, except by one very small orifice, which is only uncovered in putting the 

projectile into the gun. r - 

“ And # ven though by some improbable accident, this orifice oi t he tuse 
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should patch fire, what Would prevent any one from throwing the shell overboard 
through the port, before the fuse, which burns from thirty to forty seconds, should 
cause it to explode } Besides, is it not easy to dispose of the projectile, in such 
a manner* that the fuse could not take fire, except from the fire of the piece > 
In short, the chances of such an occurrence as the explosion of a shell, are high- 
ly improbable, and the slightest precautions will suffice to render this danger al- 
together imaginary. 

• 44 The objection urged by some, is, that if the use of hollow projectiles was 
a thing really practicable, and advantageous, the English would have adopted 
it. To these it may he answered, that the power of the English is derived prin- 
cipally from their maritime force, and that they are far from being so senseless, 
as to be first to introduce a method of destroying that species of force. 

44 But let us suppose that it is with reason that shells have been rejected in 
the navy ; and that when tried,* instead of succeeding, they have faded ; that 
shells which never burst, when loading guns on shore, should explode while 
loading lliem at sea. Let us suppose, that every means of avoiding this danger 
have been sought, atlfi that instead of finding them, distressing accidents have 
occurred, (which, by the by, never have.) l,et us suppose, in short, that hol- 
low projectiles are entirely inadmissible on hoard line of battle ships. What 
may we conclude from thence } Why, that a line of battle ship may be com- 
pletely destroyed, by means, the use of which she is entirely interdicted. But 
this will be to pronounce at once the condemnation of such expensive fabrics, 
and the inevitable admission of«t'uc more simple and economical constructions 
which wc propose in this work. In short, if it he true, as it has been asserted, 
that the explosion of a single shell, of the caliber of twenty-four or thirty-six, 
on board ship, is so dangerous, that, in order not to be exposed to the liabilit) 
of such an accident, the navy is really obliged to renounce the use of such pfojec- 
tiles, how, then, can they make out that the present ships will, in future, be able to 
contend against small vessels, which, so far from confining themselves to firing 
shells of the calibers of twenty-fours and thirty-sixes, will assail them w ith bombs 
of Iwo hundred ? 

44 But Jet us admit that all we have just said is absurd, and that it is proper to 
reject the proposition without reph r ; we shall conclude then with one observa- 
tion * — The use of shells is said to be impracticable on board of men of w ar, on 
account of the danger, and of the moral effect on the minds of the seamen ; — 
but how can a thing be impracticable, which has been generally practised for a 
hundred years } Do not seamen employ bomb vessels * And art 1 not these ves- 
sels always furnished with bombs, for their mortars, which are always very large, 
frequently in great quantities, and consequently very dangerous > But have any 
of the misfortunes occurred, w hich were so loudly prophesied at the time bomb 
slops were first proposed to Louis \ l\ . ' Have seamen ever been aflected, ei- 
ther morally or phy sicallv , by the dangers of bomb ships } On the contrary, is 
if'not rather the citi< s nt Algiers, Ocnoa, Alicant, and Tripoli, that have teason 
to complain of them * x 

“Then, if the navy, without any inconvenience, can use bombs when it is ne 
c essary to demolish a town, how does it happen that the use of these same bombs 
becomes suddenly impracticable, when the object to be fired it, is a ship, in- 
stead of a tow r n ? 

44 But the true reason for the objections is, that the men who have acquired 
renown by combats on board these ships, or in constructing them, are unwilling 
that these ships should suddenly be rendered so easy to destroy. Those intrust- 
ed with the fate of our seamen, have urged, as an objection, a danger which 
they are really far from considering such, with a view of avoiding' another dan- 
ger, that of rendering the personnel much less necessary, in consequence of the 
increased'power of the materiel about to be employed ; but such apprehensions 
are erroneous; and we shall see, further on, that if the proposed system, by pro- 
moting the general good, should injure the ‘interests of individuals, it is not in 
France that individuals uterests can he thus injured.” p. 23*3 to 239. 

As to any real risk incurred, by having on board such a quail- 
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tity of charged projectiles, secured in the way they ought* to be, 
we look upon it as altogether visionary ; it is certainly no great- 
er than that of having 60,000 pounds of powder. Knowiqg of no 
mode of estimating dangers of this kind, unless by the. frequen- 
cy of their occurrence, if there was a scale of dangers, we 
should, by this rule, place the blowing up of a ship of war ab- 
solutely at zero ; for, the magazines, and all avenues leading to 
them, are so well secured and guarded, that they may be consi- 
dered free from all accidents, unless they be such, as from their • 
very nature, render precaution and vigilance alike unavailing; 
and we see no reason why a deposit for shells cannot be made 
equally secure. As to any {liminution of danger, by reducing 
the quantity of powder from 60,000 to 20,004 pounds, we are 
free to confess, we would as soon be in the vicinity of one as the 
other, in case of an explosion ; either quantity is abundantly 
sufficient, to destroy any ship whatever: and we should rather 
depend on the improbability of a shell’s catching fire, than trust 
to its being thrown overboard after ittsduse had caught : for, how- 
ever desirable it might be to get rid of such a neighbour* we. 
should have doubts of any volunteers for the service. We have, 
hitherto, with some exceptions scarcely worth mentioning, fully 
coincided with the plans of Mr. P., as far as relates to .the prac- 
ticability of them, as well as the results likely to ensue, from 
their partial or entire adoption, whether we use the present cali- 
ber, or those of forty-eight, which we have already described ; 
but we are by no means so clear with regarTl to the heavy cali- 
bers of one hundred and fifty, and two fund, red. Without any 
reference to the expediency of such tremendous agents, we con- 
sider them as unmanageable on ship board ; for, though not as 
heavy as their nominal caliber, being hollow, and reduced to 
one hundred and ten, and one hundred and fifty pounds, re- 
spectively, they are still obviously too heavy to be handled in 
the usual way. The following method of loading the gun is 
proposed by the author. A jack screw is placed before the gun, 
in such a way as always to retain its relative position to the muz- 
zle ; at the upper part of the piston is an iron saucer, in which 
the ball is lodged, and then screwed up to a level with the bore 
of the piece ; a notch on that part of the saucer presented to the 
bore, facilitates the rolling of the bomb into the piece. This is 
certainly an ingenious mode of doing the thing, but by no means 
obviates the first difficulty: the bomb will still have to be lifted 
into the saucer, which is necessarily at a sufficient height from 
the deck to allow of the play of the piston. As to lifting them 
in the ordinary way, it is altogether out of the question. Be- 
sides the liability of this machine to be injured by shocks of any 
kind, which would create ruinous delays, we are opposed to gim- 
eracks uf every species, particularly, where every thing. t.o be 
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effective, must be simple and strong. It is the great simplicity 
of the system of Mr. P., which constitutes its excellence. The 
carriages are liable to similar objections. They are in their gene- 
ral construction, very similar to the ordinary gun carriage, but 
moving only on two trucks, the hinder part of the carriage slid- 
ing on the deck; this of course increases the friction, and dead- 
ens the recoil, but the labour of managing the gun is increased; 
and we cannot easily conceive, how a gun, which, together with 
its carriage, will probably weigh 13,000 /rounds, is to be handled 
in a sea u>ay. The method of poising it on three points, by means 
of a moveable lever and roller, is in our opinion still more ob- 
jectionable ; this mode of mounting guns is common on shore, 
where the roller;, <is a fixture, generally having a double move- 
ment, serving at once to run out, and train the gun. The French 
and English coast batteries, offer many examples of this sort 
of equipment; but the violent shocks to which ship guns are 
subjected, would render this'lever a very dangerous machine. In 
urging those objections, w** ‘admit that they may be all ill found- 
ed, but they strike us as those most likely to be brought against 
the gun in its present shape. In coast fortifications it might be 
made an exceeding formidable engine, as the objections mostly 
apply to jts being placed on a moveable platform. 

The proposition to arm merchant vessels with the new arma- 
ment is equally facile, and the eight inch howitzer certainly large 
enough ; for at present, as Mr. P. very justly observes, this class 
of vessels “are either obliged to have on board a cumbrous and 
excessively expensive , establishment, both of men and mate- 
rials, or to defend themselves badly'.” p. 280. 

Whereas, he thinks, with a couple of guns of the weight of the 
ordinary twelve pounder, but of eight inch caliber, placed abaft, a 
tolerably good sailing vessel might make a very effectual resist- 
ance. 

Vessels armed in this manner, might make a vigorous running’ fight, and 
whatever might be the strength and boldness of the aggressor, lie could not keep 
up the chase with impunity.” p. 281. 

We think we could suggest a better mode of equipping and 
arming merchant vessels, than the one given by Mr. P., but in 
case of attention being in any way drawn to his system, the alter- 
ations and modifications which must ensue, will proceed from 
abler hands than ours. 

The seventh book, is a summary of the armament of the pre- 
sent classes of vessels, composing the navy, after the manner of 
Mr. Paixhans; which he evidently considers merely as a succe- 
daneum , in case his projet should nat be entirely adopted — for 
he concludes thus* — 

« We are now going to see, in the eighth book, that we may have a still greatei 
naval force than that just described ; and that by means of some modifications in 
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the present mode of construction, the actual line of battle ships, even if armed 
in the manner proposed, would, in future, encounter adversaries, less costly and 
of simpler equipment, against which it would be difficult for them to contend ” 
p. 284. 

Mr. P’s. eighth and last book, treats of the necessary modifi- 
cations and changes that will take place from the introduction of 
his system, and of the various diasses of vessels which may be errf- 
ployed. He recommends single decked vessels, which will carry, 
comparatively speaking) but a small number of guns : in refer- 
ence to the size of these ships, he observes, that although a small 
bomb vessel, may destroy a large shjp, we must not conclude 
from thence, that it will in future, he unnecessary to have any 
but small vessels; that there will he causes in which small ves- 
sels will be sufficient, yet it will be proper to*have ships of va- 
rious sizes. 

“ And the maximum limit in this cast' must be determined: not from the mini 
her of guns necessary for the destruction of £ line of battle ship, armed in the 
present mode ; for the smallest number oflarge bomb-cannon will more than suf- 
fice for this purpose ; but this limit will be dettft^nined, by the two following con- 
ditions; — • 

“ That the vessel must make as good headway in a heavy sea as a line ofM^at 
tie ship, and that she must he able to make good use of her guns in bjul wea- 
ther. ^lut it will be easy to satisfy these two conditions, without having recourse 
to any colossal structures, since in the ships navigated by wind as well as in those 
Tnovtd bj steam, we shall be freed from the necessity of having a gre?it numbei 
of guns, in cons* quence of the intensity of power in each of the new guns; and of 
course, there need be no multiplied batteries, nor will as great a number of men 
he wanting to manoeuvre the guns; there will he a corresponding diminution of 
stores and ammunition of e\cry kind; and as a conseqtffcnce of getting rid of all 
these embarrassments, the new ships may be constructed with lightness, and at 
the same time with a view to great stability, great height of battery, and great 
swiftness dl‘ sailing.” p. 293. 

In reference to Ihe entire and satisfactory fulfilment of these 
conditions, particularly in combination, and which Mr. Paixhans 
seems to think a matter of election, — we have strong doubts; 
and those too based on the. incontrovertible evidence of facts. 
In the first place, threat heiglit of battery, and great stability f 
are not easy" of attainment, even if compatible in the class oi 
vessels our author has in view; but the combination of these with 
the third, and perhaps the most important one, — swift sailing — 
we are certain, is not to be had at will. There is no single cir- 
cumstance, which has set skill and science so much at defiance, 
as the velocity of ships. In certain classes of vessels, peculiar 
we believe to our own country, where from their size, or in- 
tended pursuits, every thing could be sacrificed to swiftness, this 
object has been attained with more certainty ; but in largec ships, 
destined to purposes admitting of none, or but partial modifica- 
tions with a view to this bbjfect, nothing is more uncertain than 
their rates of sailing. Frigates, constructed, Whether from the 
most approved models, or in conformity to the scientific results, 
and hestfules of naval engineers and architects, have been known 
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to fail : n this most important quality; and notwithstanding that the 
theories of Newton and Euler have been aided by the practi- 
cal researches of some of the ablest men since their day, the pre- 
cise curves, or that just combination of forms which shall ensure 
the greatest degree of velocity, is still among the desiderata. 
So much depends, not only on the form of the hull, but on what 
is above it, and within it; that is, stowage, spars, rigging, and 
the disposition and adaptation of these to their several purposes. 
It is by no means wonderful, that in the economy and arranging 
of such jarring elements, amid such a complication of machinery, 
we should be led to error and disappointment in the results. 
But it must not be supposed, from what we have here stated, that, 
the requisite qualities are not to be obtained to a sufficient de- 
gree, for all the purposes of the new mode of warfare, contem- 
plated by this system; on the contrary, we believe there will be 
no more difficulty in carrying and fighting a battery of bomb- 
cannon, than any other, and that by attaining this point we have 
all that is necessary. 

But by far the most important part of this hook, indeed, of 
the work, we may say, is the plan of combining this new arma- 
ment with steam navigation; and such is its importance td'the 
United States, that it cannot be too strongl} r urged on the atten- 
tion of government. The two great naval powers of Europe, are 
so deeply impressed with a conviction of the prominent part 
which this new element will take in future wars, the different as- 
pect which these will assume, and the different, results which 
may confidently be looked for in maritime affairs, that various 
experiments are actually in operation, to determine — not the 
practicability, for that is considered beyond a doubt, — but how 
far this shall supersede the present ordinary means of defence, 
and to what extent it shall be introduced, at present, in the cruis- 
ing marine, as well as in coast defence. These are not the wild 
schemes of projectors, but the serious and well digested plans of 
such as have long regarded it as intended to operate changes, 
equally great in war, as in navigation and industry : — 

“ In 1816, ” says Mr. P., “ an enlightened statesman did not hesitate to sa\ 
publicly at the Institute, * the most important result from the invention of steam- 
boats, will be the changes which will take place in maritime wars, and the pow- 
er of nations; — it is certainly probable, (he added) that we have, in this inven- 
tion, one of those experiments, which change the face of the world.’ ” p. 1288. 

The advantages of steam navigation are known to none better 
than to ourselves. On no nation has it conferred greater benefits; 
and no where has the art been carried to greater perfection. In 
point of slrength, elegance, convenience, and swiftness, we yield 
to none. Indeed, *in the latter very desirable quality, we are dis- 
posed to think we have exceeded all others; certainly, no greater 
degree of velocity has been obtained any where ; and cxertipns 
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are still making with a view to improvements in all thes^ parti- 
culars; and though we are aware, that some few of our steamers 
may approximate t<$ a limit beyond which any increase of speed 
may be physically impossible ; yet we arc far from believing that 
•this maximum velocity has been attained. The transition from 
an ordinary steamer, tb one adapted to the purposes of war, is by 
no .means great; and the situation of our country as it regards 
geographical peculiarities, as well as physical resources, would 
lead us to anticipate advantages, not less great, from its employ- . 
ment in war, than we have already derived from its application to 
ordinary navigation and the arts. A flotilla, it la PaixhariSj the 
officers and crews of which should be completely drilled in the 
management of the motive power, as well as.Jo the use of the 
new artillery, would present a formidable, not to say irresistible 
force. We are aware, that the bare idea of such a possibility, as 
that of rendering null, the splendid preparations we have of late 
3 T cars been making for naval war, c/f forcing the towering struc- 
ture, with her three or four tiers cannon, to yield to the 
smoky and unseemly steamer, will be violently to overthrow, all 
our preconceived notions of sea-fights. — The aspirants for the fame 
of Duncan, Howe, and Nelson, will reluctantly yield their as- 
sent to a system, which to appearance promises so littlg — offers 
so few opportunities for fame and honours. — They cannot consent 
to relincjuish their splendid visions of glory, for what they con- 
sider an humble, and petty warfare of steam boats ; — but if the 
system of steam defence obtains in Ku rope,* it must be adopted 
here: — if we will not lead, we must at l^ast follow. Admitting 
for a moment, that the system should produce none of the effects 
contemplated by our nulhor and others, and that the fleets of the 
world should continue to carry on their operations as heretofore, 
— the defence of our coast by steam, is not a whit the less im- 
portant, or feasible. The great difficulty which all nations find 
in manning their fleets, and \$hich has in fact been already re* 
cognised by that department of the government whose duty it is 
to provide Tor such contingencies, will be in some measure re- 
lieved by this species of force. — An incalculable advantage of 
steam warfare, is the comparatively slight degree of instruction 
necessary to qualify for efficient service on board such vessels. 
Under officers duly qualified, and selected with a view to these 
duties, the exercise of the guns, whether bomb-canuon or the 
usual ship guns, may be learnt in a short time: the men need 
not necessarily be seamen, but may be drawn from other syurces. 
For service of this kind, we believe there are other classes of our 
population much more valuable than “ seamen,” (we now use the 
word in its restricted sense.) The crews of the^steamers may be 
, recruited from landsmen, as well as from that hardy and active 
race of naen employed in our inland water trade, who, though 
VOL. iv. — no. 8. t>1 
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unwilling to risk the “ dangers of the seas,” would cheerfully 
serve in a flotilla of this kind. It would he in perfect accordance 
with their previous habits; and their hardihood, intelligence, and 
local knowledge, peculiarly qualify them for the duties of steamers. 
Thus, at the commencement of a war, we should have on the spot 
most requiring immediate defence, a numerous class of persons, 
the best qualified for the purpose. — In case of sudden invasion, 
the ivhofe population of the coast, may he considered competent 
to its defence, in either land or steam service ; whereas the du- 
ties of seamen, as distinguished from the other classes of men 
who fill up the ranks of the navy, are various and complicated, 
and though not difficult of attainment, yet require some years 
of labour and practice, ere a man can dub himself “suitor.” 
— The tactics of .steam boats, though requiring both skill and prac- 
tice, will be infinitely less difficult and complicated than the 
system of tactics for fleets, which depend for the success of their 
movements, on an element proverbial for instability; while the 
steam tactician has only tc conceive his plan, and he is certain of 
its-execution ; he has only to determine on his mode of opera- 
tion, and he is sure of effecting it: to the steam navigator no 
point of the compass is interdicted ; he has neither head V.inds 
nor calms — instead of being at the mercy of the motive power, 
lie wields it at will. 

The details of the new vessels are interesting. Various modes 
of equipping and securing them are suggested, particularly as it 
relates to the steam vessels, the principal difficulties of which 
will be, in securing tlie machinery and paddles from the effects 
of shot. — The latter we should consider as claiming the greater de- 
gree of attention ; and those who may feel disposed to give atten- 
tion to these matters, as forming part of their future duties, (for 
such they will become,) will have full scope for ingenuity and in- 
vention. The machinery, apart from the paddles, wc imagine, can 
be very readily secured: the sides of the vessels themselves may be 
so constructed as to protect it from assault in that direction, and the 
battery of a steamer being at each end of the vessel, and the power 
of locomotion in either direction equally easy and rapid, will, of 
course, render it entirely unnecessary to present any other part to 
the enemy; and the idea of traverses , as suggested by Mr. Paix- 
hans, appears to us, to he exceedingly well calculated to secure this 
quarter, the only one which we conceive liable to direct and serious 
assaults. There are many modes of securing the different parts of 
the vessels from shot, suggested by our author, as by traverses, 
composed of wood, or wood and iron combined, &c. Much of 
this is intended merely as furnishiftg'hints, on which to ground 
the basis of fotift’c experiments; but the immediate determina- 
tion of them is not at all essential to the adoption of his system, 
either partially in the old vessels, or entirely in the new ones. 
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What we have said, however, must be considered as applying 
only to steamers, intended for harbour or coast defence. — The 
knowledge requisite for the construction and equipment of a 
steam fleet, which shall be adapted to all purposes of navigation 
■and war, on the ocean, whether acting by themselves, or in con- 
junction with sailing vessels, must be acquired by future research 
and experiments, of which the small steamers will necessarily 
be the starting point. With regard to the comparative expense 
of the two classes of vessels, the difference is such as to form in • 
itself a sufficient motive for an examination of its expediency and 
practicability. Reasoning analogically, we may form some esti- 
mate of the cost of our own .establishment, from what Mr. P. 
says of the French navy : — .. 

“In 1819, the minister declared, and subsequently repeated his declaration, 
that ij the annual expense, of the French marine mas limited In forty five millions , 
(nine millions of dollars,) if would have ceased to exist in 1830/ and that even 
with an expenditure of sixty five null ions perlunnum ,* that is, seven hundred and 
fifteen millions , (one hundred and forty-three trillions of dollars,) to 1830, it will 
at that epoch he reduced to thirty-eight sail of the 9 line, and fifty frigates” 

A steamer, with bomb cannon, must take infinitely less to 
construct, and maintain, than a sloop, with a crew of orfe hun- 
died and sixty men ; yet we imagine there can be no compari- 
son in point of efficacy. What chance would one of the largest 
sloops of war stand with an opponent of this description? Of 
the probable influence of such a system, if but partially suc- 
cessful, tin re can be but one opinion. The Attack and defence of 
coasts, will be an entirely different matter to what it has hitherto 
been ; blockades will be extremely difficult, if not impossible ; 
and so peculiarly is this mode of defence adapted to the United 
States, that an energetic and judicious management of if, will, 
if \\c do not entirely mistake results, completely insure the in- 
tegrity of our soil. We may venture to assert, that no ship of 
the present armament, woulcl risk being caught in our water, }w 
a steam-boat a la Paixhans; nor would a single ship of the line 
be able to blockade the Delaware, and lay a town under contri- 
bution. What would be the fate of blockading squadrons simi- 
lar to those which lay undisturbed in the Chesapeake, the Dela- 
ware, the Sound, and other places, during the last war, if they' 
should be attacked by a steam flotilla, even of the ordinary kind? 
They could not maintain their positions for a single hour. Should 
the enemy bring a similar force, this would be a still stronger 
reason for its adoption on our part ; and the advantages we should 
possess over any nation crossing the ocean for the purpose of at- 
tack, are too obvious to need exemplification. The great amount 
of personal force? which has formed the prinoipaJ advantage ot 
the British navy, will be in a measure rendered useless, as far as 
regards their skill and experience as sea?neii ) and the 145,000 
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men with which the fleets of England were manned, will, in a 
warfare of this kind, be little better than 145,000 men of any 
other description. 

“ We may then hope, that a few thousand men, bred and nursed on the ocean, 
will not, in consequence of their skill, be able to dictate laws to the world ; and 
that the iniquity of universal dominion, wil* henceforth be as difficult at sea, as 
on land.” p. 348. 

While writing these remarks, we have received Captain Ross’s 
work on steam defence. Some parts of the introduction, (the 
only portion of the work vve have yet read,) are so highly corrobo- 
rative of the opinions and views we have expressed, and so plainly 
exhibit, at the same time, the degree.of importance attached to this 
subject by the Euglish, that we cannot refrain quoting a few pas- 
sages. In speaking of steam, as still more applicable to war, 
than to commercial and mercantile purposes, he says : — 

There is abundant reason to believe, that it is fully felt, not only by the go- 
vernment itself, but by every naval officer who lias bestowed the slightest atten- 
tion on the subject ; while, if it bu true, as is generally understood, that our ri- 
vals and enemies are turning their attention very particularly to this object, it is 
the More imeumbent on us, to see that no time is lost by ourselves, in taking 
such steps as may insure us that continued superiority at sea, on which our very 
existence depends.” — Introduction , p. x. f &c. 

Further on : — 

“In fact, it is notorious, that both the French and Americans have been for 
some time training their officers,* in this new art of steam navigation : while the 
former abound, not only in steam engines of our manufacture, hut even in 
English workmen and engineers ; a sufficient proof of their intentions on the 
subject, and of the importance which they now attach to it. If we do not abso- 
lutely know, that any other «ava] power has turned its attention to the subject, 
this, at least, is probable, or we may safely infer, that, conscious frehn experi- 
ence of their inferiority as to warfare on the same old system, and hopeless of 
attaining, in an equal degree, the management of large vessels and fleets, they 
will gladly resort to a system far more practicable and economical ; and one, 
which, from its requiring far Jess of what is called nautical knowledge, will bring 
their means to that equality, which may render their future enmity at sea most 
hazardous to our superiority, if not to our existence.” 

This is a serious, but a true view of the subject ; and w ithout wishing to ex- 
cite unnecessary alarm, not being an alarmist in disposition ; it is difficult to re- 
flect steadily on the question, without some feeling of doubt, whether the des- 
tiny of Great Britain, may not at length be involved in this very invention, whe- 
ther its fate will not even be sealed, as soon as steam vessels shall supersede the 
present ones, among the nations of Europe, and become, what the latter scarce- 
ly ever can, the general naval warfare of the world.” p. xiv. xv. &c. 

Again, in p. 17 of Introduction, he says: — 

“ The system, in fact, will become a species of military, instead of a naval 
one ; and they w r ho should have been sailors, will be maritime soldiers, not sea- 
men ; an$ then will our superiority, as far as depends on seamanship, disappear; 
or w r e also shall become w hat they will be, and must learn to meet them on our 
own channel, and on our own shores, as we met them at Vittoriaand Waterloo.” 

We have ma^led-hose few extracts, in order, at. we have said, to 
show the degree of importance which is attached to this subject 

** * A mistake, we regret to say. 
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in England, and by English naval officers. A glance at tljc con- 
tents and the plates, convinces us, that Captain Ross has devoted 
much time and attention to the details, as well as the ensemble of 
a system, to which he very justly attributes the most important 
' consequences. 

The dedication of his woi»k, as well as its being “patronisad 
by* His Royal Highness, the Lord High Admiral,” gives it a se- 
mi-official character, and shows that the strong language used by 
Captain Ross, is sanctioned by the acquiescence of his govern-* 
.ment. 


Art. X. — St. Petcrsburgh. A Journal of Travels to and from 
that Capital; through FlandSrs , the Rhenish Provinces, 
Prussia, Russia, Poland, Silesia, Saxony , the Federated 
Stales of Germany and France. By A. B. Granviule, 
jM. D. F. R. S. F. L. S. M. R. a. F. S. S. & M. R. A. S. 
2»vols. 8vo. pp. 133d. London: 1828. 

m 

We have copied only a small part of the list of Dr. Granville’s 
titles, which fill twelve lines more, in very small type. His chief 
professional pursuit seems to be that of g “Physician accou- 
cheur and we learn from bis book, that he had been for twen- 
ty years surgeon in the British navy. The United States possess 
a famous savant, who has been celebrated as a “ fello w of forty- 
nine societies but this London accoucheur may be denominated 
centifolious ; — he is the flower of his tribe, with a hundred rust- 
ling leaves. Without furnishing a regular auto-biography, he 
makes himself known to .bis reader in every way: — we are 
brought acquainted with what he was ; the writings that he lifts 
published ; the offices which he enjoys; the great estimation in 
which he deems himself to be held by others, and the prodigious 
degree of his self-esteem and consequence. His volumes are de- 
dicated, by permission, to his Most Gracious Majesty King 
George IV.; and if we confine ourselves to the external beauty 
of the page, and the admirable wood-cuts with which they arc 
adorned, they may be pronounced worthy of the royal patron- 
age, — “a dainty dish to set before a king.” Here are two su- 
perlatively elegant, and very thick octavos, the fruits of an ex- 
cursion of seventeen weeks’ duration altogether, over more than 
four thousand miles. T*he*quantity of matter, light or heavy, 
which they contain, is truly wonderful, when v$e consider the 
space which was achieved in so short a period, and the quality of 
the traveller at home — “ a medical man, fully engaged in prac- 
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tice in £uch a metropolis as London to say nothing of his avo- 
cations as a correspondent of half the republic of letters. It is 
some time since we have seen a more remarkable specimen of 
the art of book-making; a specimen, indeed, to which nothing 
equal will be produced in our own country, until equal aid can 
he< obtained from booksellers, printers, arnd’ engravers. 

In the middle of July, 1827. Dr. Granville hied for St. Peters- 
burgh, as the medical attendant, the safe companion, and the easy 
friend, of the Russian Count Michel Woronzow and his fair 
countess, exalted and accomplished nobles, whose auspices en-, 
sured to him a favourable reception in the best circles, wherever 
they appeared together, independently of his being a clever man, 
with a full share* of tiie .v avoir viore , or savoir faire. Their 
route was that which is indicated above ; he reaches St. Peters- 
burg at the four hundred and seventeenth page of his first vo- 
lume, in thirtv-five days after his departure from London — days 
spent in journeying seventeen hundred and sixty-five miles. Not 
enjoying proportional latitude of space or remark, we cannot 
accompany him from city to city, or kingdom to kingdom; but 
must be content with using a part of his evidence concerning 
Russia, which we shall olfer as food for a general curiosity, khat 
recent occurrences in Europe have freshened and animated. Our 
inquisitive and locomotive doctor, found or made opportunities 
of collecting information, ample or meagre, on nearly all ordi- 
nary topics: — it is aqaccount of the Russian capital that he spe- 
cially offers to the world ; but he communicates whatever he 
could extract or infer relative to the peculiar institutions and va- 
rious resources of the empire at large. He is the latest ‘witness 
among the British writers; — which forms our chief motive for 
introducing to our readers, one who is more fluent than pro- 
found, and withal a true courtier, constantly intent on preserving 
the good graces of the foreign personages who honoured him 
w*th their courtesies. In this point of politic gratitude, he differs 
widely from his carping predecessors, Drs. Clarke and Lynll, 
who saw and painted every thing en noir — for whom, in Rus- 
sia, every member of the government was a tyrant or profligate, 
every patrician a debauchee and oppressor, every merchant or 
dealer a rogue, every peasant a brutish slave, every priest a sot 
or hypocrite, every woman dissolute, every public functionary 
corrupt, every domestic a spy or pilferer, every national dish a 
poisonous mixture, every fair semblance a mere gloss or treach- 
erous disguise. 

We were at first tempted to place also at the head of this ar- 
ticle, the title of another recent and pfepiilar work, in two sizeable 
volumes, in wlficR more of Russia is described, from personal 
observation, by a British officer, who traversed the empire, and 
sojourned in St. Petersburg!! and Moscow, in the year 1823-3: 
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we refer to the tour of Captain Jones , of the Royal* Navy. 
This commander, after being at sea nearly all his life, resolved to 
try a cruise on shore, and inspect the interior of ports which 
had “excited much interest in his breast, during tedious block- 
ades.” The imperial family of Russia distinguished him like- 
wise at St. Petersburg?^ by flattering notice, that has fructifi 
and procured for them all a rich harvest of admiration and praise. 
Put the Captain is less of a general or set encomiast than the 
Doctor; he can find fault, and, in so doing, is not addicted to* 
^euphemism ; and his style of narrative and cast of sentiment,, 
smack of his professional education &nd habits. We shall have 
occasion to quote some of his statements and opinions. Within 
the few months past, the attention of the British politicians has 
been attracted to a single octavo, “ The Designs of Russia by 
Lieut. Colonel De Lacy Evans, who investigates the situation and 
views of the gigantic head of the Holy Alliance, with regard to 
the independence of the other nations, and particularly the inte- 
grity of the British power and dominions. We havg this pro- 
duction, too, before us, and may find room for some of th» co- 
lonel’s principal suggestions. His alarm is not without founda- 
tion*; nor is it new or peculiar. Similar appeals were made, many 
years ago, to the cabinets interested in the question. .In 1739, 
Algarotti clearly foreboded the present enlargement and prepo- 
tency of Russia: Rousseau threatened the West with an invasion 
of the northern Tartars, and had a vision jjf the Calmucs under 
the colonnade of the Louvre. In 1812, Napoleon caused a vo- 
lume to be prepared, on the Progress of the Russian Power , 
in which the fearful growth, tendencies, and objects of the con- 
tinental rival of France, are exhibited and discussed with the 
broadest inquiry, and most elaborate minuteness and skill. Co- 
lonel Evans is not a peerless statesman nor practised writer, and 
much of his matter is too Ijyjiothetical and conjectural. He has 
condescended to advert to our republic, with speculations which 
are really so pleasant, that we cannot refrain from reciting 
them before we proceed with Dr. Granville. General Jackson 
will be the bugbear of England, as he has been of a part of his 
own countrymen. Colonel Evans, after having put Turkey into 
the grasp of Russia, and in array against Great Britain, continues 
thus : — 

“ Should the American general, now a candidate for the highest office in the 
United States, still survive, and be then, for instance, in his second or third pre- 
sidentship, (which is by no means impossible, being a remarkably, hale and 
strong man,) he is one that would co-operate against the British ascendency in 
Ireland, with a peculiar zeal and determination. His parents are said to have 
been exiled from that country, aiftl he himself is understood to cherish for it a 
most fervent remembrance. * , 

“ The desire of conquest indulged in by our trans-Atlantic descendants, is, 
considering the nature of their institutions, sufficiently absurd; nevertheless, 
such is the fact : and there is no public, man in all the Federacy, more likely to 
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push that policy to its uttermost, especially against us, than the individual just 
alluded 'to. 

“ The Canadas and some islands of the Western Main, are primary and un- 
questionable objects of their ambition. Now, if Ireland should be then in a dis- 
affected or insurrectionary state — should some imitative phantom of a presiden- 
tiary government have been created within it, and be in a condition to fulminate, 
from any beleaguered fastness, seditionary decrees .resembling those now sent 
*S!rth from the nascent republic of Kgina — hi vvhaf better mode could the Ame- 
rican general promote the aggressive views on his own borders, than by prepar- 
ing a number of small fast-sailing vessels or steamers, for the successive convey- 
ance, as they are wanted, of arms, ammunition, and stores, to the insurgents } 
* How are we to prevent these supplies being landed, in some of the multitude of 
fine ports which every where indent, (especially to the westward,) the Iris!\ 
coasts ? American cruisers or privateers would, also, under these circumstances, 
swarm in the Irish Channel and seas. A more obvious, au easier, cheaper, or 
more decisive diversion against the llritish 'power, could not, it is manifest, be 
effected. Is it by vf.My attempting to conceal these matters, that they are to 
be guarded against ?” 

To return to our medical traveller. In passing from Dover to 
Calais, he successfully administered laudanum to the countess, 
tor sea sickness, and recommends it to all who suffer this horri- 
ble qualm.* At Ostend, encountered Capo d’Istrias, the pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate of Greece, upon whom he lavishes enco- 
miums for his talents, judgment, generosity, and refined devo- 
tion' to the cause of the Greeks. Count Capo d’Istrias is a native 
of Corfu, one of the Ionian Islands, and was one of the Emperor 
Alexander’s secretaries of state for the Foreign Department. At 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the doctor is reminded of the familiar, unreserv- 
ed intercourse which, subsisted between the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia, and the King of Prussia, on one side, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, thef celebrated English limner, wheij the lat- 
ter drew the portraits of the three monarchs, which he had been 
commissioned to take by Ilis Britannic Majesty. More than one 
eminent portrait-painter has commemorated as an inestimable ad- 
vantage of his profession, the opportunity which it affords of fa- 
miliar converse with the great and .‘he illustrious in every elevat- 
ed sphere and esteemed pursuit. At Cologne, our author discov- 
ered that a much larger quantity of Eau de. Cologne \ so called, 
is consumed in Europe, than is made in the town ; just as the 
traveller may learn in Portugal, that vastly more Port wine is 
drunk abroad than is produced in the Portuguese vineyards. The 
excess of the nominal Bordeaux wine over the real product, is be- 
yond all calculation. Of Eau de Cologne, about thirty -eight 
thousand bottles are annually exported from the place. Dr. Gran- 
ville was struck with the timber-rafts on the Rhine, which are 
composed of many thousand trees, lashed together in layers, fre- 
quently from nine hundred to one thousand feet in length, and 
from sixty to gighty in breadth, manned by eight hundred men, 
who lodge in a small village of wooden huts, neatly erected on 
the float — an extraordinary spectacle on the whole. The great 
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literary machine at Weimar — Landes Induslric-Comfttoir 

the establishment for the translation and circulation of foreign 
books and the preparation of lithographic engravings — which ma) 
be said to inundate Germany with literature and science aston- 

ished our traveller as much as the endless rafts. At Weimar, on 
witnessing the portentous energy of the Germans at the t^. 
hie d’hote, he indulges himself, after the manner of Sterne, in a 
digression on Stomachs ; condemning and ridiculing those phy- 
sicians who class morbid stomachs and prescribe accordingly. • 
Pur doctor affirms that “ one can no more find two stomachs, 
than (wo roses alike,” and that “ the whole secret lies in learn- 
ing how the stomach of the patient has been educated, and deal- 
ing with it conformably.” Dietetic bints are never amiss. Eat- 
ins; in Germany, at the ordinaries, was not the most delectable 
duty, for a stomach like the doctor’s, finished in London and 
Paris; but sleeping was still more difficult in what he terms a 
bachelor’s bed, which he piteously describes as follows: — 

“ W c are to figure to ourselves a deep xvooclbn cradle, (which, m the present 
instance, was made of highly polished mahogany,) about five feet four inches 
long, and just three feet w ide, containing a hard, thick mattress at bottom, rest- 
ing qg a number of cross pieces of wood, and a full feather bed at tluTtop, co- 
ui'(tl with the sheets, o\cr which is laid, as the only cover, a puffy silk bag, the 
length and breadth of the crib, stuffed with the lightest down, and weighing 
consequently a mere nothing. Two square pillows, both filled with feathers, 
and a straw bolster of the same shape, intended to raise the former, are so ar- 
Kingcd as to give them considerable inclination. These, from their great size, 
lake up at least one-halt of the length of the bed, so^hat to he flat in it, is out 
of the question A large proportion of the miseries of human life are really so 
many bon torts, compared to the misery endured in such a bed. If you attempt 
to stretch your legs, the solid footboard reminds you to keep your knees bent; 
If you turn on voui side, again the pool knees are the sufferers, for you are sure 
of knocking them violently against the sideboards. The feather bed heats your 
loins — the dow n bag heats your chest — the feather pillows heat your shoulders — 
and by the tunc you are worked up into a lexer, perspiration flowing from every 
pore, and drowsiness at last oxerpowering you — off flies, at an unlucky turn, the 
flimsy' and untucked bag under xvUicJj you were buried; and a chattering shiver 
of the frame awakens you to the full consciousness of bruised flesh, sore bon#s, 
broken back, and stiff neck, with parched mouth, and a dreadful hcadach into 
the bargain — the inevitable results of such a feathered nest.” 

The music at Berlin, indemnified him for the miseries of the 
cradle; and he truly exclaims, when he had heard Winter’s new 
opera (Das Unterbrochen Opferfest ) — “ no person can form an 
idea of the difference between the performance of this, or any 
other piece of music, by a German orchestra and the orchestra of 
any other nation, who has not heard both.” Mademoiselle Son- 
tag was the star or the magnet of the Prussian metropolis at this 
period. Several pages arc devoted to a rapturous delineation of 
her person, and a learned ai*alysis of her vocal powers and skill. 
The German language is proscribed as utterly unsuitable for the 
musical expression of the softer passions. Our doctor places the 
German *iext to the English tragedians, allows the Germans a 
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considerable degree of merit in the walks of genteel comedy, 
and represents brood farce to be decidedly their fort. For the 
instruction of the American faculty, we notothat the knowledge 
of diseases in Prussia, as well as in many other parts of Germa- 
ny which Dr. Granville visited, is in general sound, because 
-..founded on an excellent academietti and' medical education ; but 
that it is also occasionally eccentric, generally too systematic, 
and partakes of idealism; while the treatment oi diseases is 
' too experimental and pharmacological. f We shall now overleap 
still more of his route, and take him up at Strelna, eighteen 
versts from St. Petersburg!!. He informs us, that an uninterrupt- 
ed lino of sumptuous palaces, built in every variety of chaste, 
fanciful and imitative architecture, flanks the right side of the 
road, thence to the capital. They are the country-seats of opu- 
lent Russian families, who occupy them during the short-lived 
summer of the north. At St. Petersburg!! the Doctor became an 
inmate of Count Woronzow, and of course was admirably situat- 
ed for all his purposes. Ik/ presents the city to his readers in the 
following picture: 

“The general coup d'evil which the Imperial Residence- of St. Petersburg!) pre- 
sents to the traveller, is one of the most magnificent in Europe. It does not, 
like that of Naples and Constantinople, heightened by the magic effect of the 
surrounding country, come) the idea of beautiful nature and picturesque situa- 
tion ; neither is the impression first received, on entering the spacious streets 
and extensive squares of St. Petersburg!), like that which the capitals of Lon* 
don and Paris excite, w lym first beheld, imparting at once just notions of the 
wealth, splendour, and luxury of their inhabitants. But it surprises more than 
either, from the gteat number and magnitude of the public buildings, from the 
bold style of architecture wlfich pervades every part, and from the tc^al absence 
of those dark and wretched courts and lanes, the abode of the lowest classes, 
which, in othei cities, obtrude themselves on the notice of the traveller, in the 
midst of giandeur and stateliness of exterior. 

44 It was not without some reason, that a French traveller newly arrived in this 
city, asked where the people lived > 4 Partout on no rencontre que des palais 
et d’innombrables edifices,’ lie observed ; aqd the remark thus far was correct. 
Np capital in Europe can, in this respect, be compared to St. Petersburgh ? for 
no where else do we meet with buildings of such striking appearance, nor does 
any other city contain so many private houses, which might rival 'he palaces of 
Rome. St. Petersburgh is, in fact, a city of palaces.” 

44 St. Petersburgh, according to the latest observations, is situated in latitude 
59° 56' -31". This line passes precisely through the principal islands in the Neva, 
the observatory, and the Imperial Palace, at which latter point it is intersected 
by the meridian, 48° east of the island of Ecrroe. The most important part of 
the town is placed on the left bank of the Neva, having a western aspect inclin- 
ed to the north. Opposite to this part, are two large and three lesser islands, 
formed by the Neva and its branches, swarming with population, and crowded 
with public buildings and establishments. On the main land, eastward of the 
island, and stretching along the right bank of the river, is another division of 
the town, which is becoming every day more worthy of notice.” 

44 One of the most remarkable and striking features of this great metropolis, 
is doubtlessly the, Neva ; a river which, whether wc consider its origin, its rapi- 
dity, great depth, and the beautiful transparent blue colour of its water, or the 
advantages it affords, stamps the character of the capital as one, on that account. 
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unrivalled in Europe. Travellers accustomed to behold only the muddy streams 
that traverse the principal cities of Europe, — impressed with the recollections 
of the clay-mixed currents which flow between the banks of the Thames the 
Seine, the Po, the Arno, and Tiber, the Elbe, the Spree, and the Vistula— on 
approaching the embankments of the Neva, as it rushes past the palaces of St 
Petersburg!!, must be struck at once with surprise and delight at the novelty of 
the scene.” 

“ Independently of the Neva, Stf Peters bn rgh has the advantage of bein9** 
watered by other smaller rivers, which, with three handsome canals, serve to fix 
very distinctly the limits of the different districts, while they also add to the 
beauty and salubrity of the town, as well as to the accommodation of the inha- 
bitants; for in summer most of these are navigable, and all of them communi- 
cate, in some; way or other, with tin* Fiuvius Fluviorum , the Great Neva.” 

“ When 1 beheld for the first time both baifks of the Neva lined with such 
magnifice nt buildings, and their varied architectural beauties reflected in the 
unruffled mirror of the most majestic Viver I had ever seen, my surprise equalled 
uiy admiration. Numerous vessels were sailing down its ^ffeam, pleasure boats 
md gondolas plied on the still surface; and, to give to the whole a still more in- 
‘ cresting appearance, the hulls of a ship of war of three decks, and of a seven- 
ty -four, both launched at the time of our arrival at St. Petersburg]!, were lying 
hi front of the super!) building of the Acadeyiv of Arts. 

** The charm of thi* scenery, and that of the still more imposing spectacle 
presented by a range of stately palaces running westward for the space of a mile 
on the left embankment, are not lost even on a winter's morning, wlicn the wea- 
ther is clear, and the sky of Lhat deep a/ ure which is alone to be seen in frosty 
regions.” # 

“ A*few day s after our arrival, the Count requested one of his aid-tie-camps, 
the Prince Herhcoulidzeff, a Circassian nobleman, w hose amiable disposition and 
itdined manners have won the affections of a large circle of friends, # to accom- 
pany a medical friend and myself, to see the interior of the Admiralty. The ele- 
vated tower of this building, offers an excellent opportunity of taking a perisco- 
pic bird’s eye view of the city ; we at the same time ascended to the external 
gallery placed around the lantern, which, surmounting the dome, serves as a 
base to the beautiful and richly gilt spire that rises from this point, eighty-five 
ieet high. In this situation, we found ourselves at an elevation of one bundled 
and forty-five feet above the level of the Neva; and never did a more magnifi- 
cent spectacle greet the eye of an inquiring traveller, than burst upon us, when 
we stepped out on the circular balcony The day was one of the finest seen in 
; bis climate. An uninterrupted sunshine lighted up every part of the surround- 
ing panorama, and there was a transparency in the atmosphere, winch made 
vverv object still more conspicuous. 

“ The first impression received oil hfoking around, when hundreds of fine p 
laces, colonnades, statues, and towering spires, with not a few specimens of tin* 
pure Grecian s^yle of budding, attract the attention, would lead one to imagine 
mesolf suddenly transported lo a newly erected city of Greece, in the time of 
Pericles Hut, u lien we connected those different objects with the long, straight, 
and wide streets, flanked with houses of various but generally handsome de- 
v.jjrus — when \vi m irked the bustle of the multitude — the great and motley va- 
riety of costumes, most of them picturesque — the bizarrerie of the different ve- 
hicles that glided before us, some training silently along the handsome area that 
fay immediately below us, intersecting each other in a thousand directions; 
others rapuliy coursing on low wheels, with horses that are taught antics and 
gambols in their course— now and then a stately carnage drawn by four horses, 
iruidcd fiy a long-bearded coachman, whose waist is compressed by a silken 
Vusli, with a square cap of crimson velvet placid diagonally on Jus head, and 
who was heard urging the distant leaders, under the control of a little urchin , 

>ve were recalled in yur imagination to present times, and to reality, and vve 
sinveyed with admiration this youngest of the European eupitSh, and the capi- 
tal of the largest empire in Europe ” 
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A model of St. Petersburgh, on a scale without example, was 
sent tfiencc to London during Dr. Granville’s visit. It was exe- 
cuted l]y an Italian artist, Signor Rossi, q,nd includes every 
building in all the various and most minute details, with a strict 
observance of the proportions, distances and relative positions 
^JJ'his work occupies more than six. 1 )' feef'in breadth, and seven- 
ty-four in length, and filled five large wagons. The population 
of the Russian metropolis, which, in 1801, was 280,000, is now 
. 320,000. It is continually expanding by the addition of magnifi- 
cent palaces and churches, besides the new streets and squares 
which business creates. By law, the name of the proprietor oi 
tenant of every house is inscribed q,n some conspicuous part of it. 
The footways. p?ved with white granite flags, are raised three 
or four inches above the general level of the streets, most ol 
which are from sixty to one bundled and twenty feet wide. 
There are not fewer than seventy bridges, one half of which are 
of granite, and eight or ten of if on; but no permanent otie has been 
attempted over the tnain„fiver, on account of the floating ice 
The quays of the Neva, and canals, deserve to be styled magni- 
ficent. They are, in the ensemble, absolutely unrivalled. The dis- 
tinction between the fashionable and unfashionable districts of 
St. Petersburgh, is as strongly marked as it is in London. Every 
large city, in fact, even in republics, has a Courf-end, where 
the more wealthy and refined are supposed to be collected, and 
either just claims, or false airs, of superiority, are particularly 
prevalent. Walking is not i> la mode in the Russian capital, 
though pedestrians haye no where more comfort and security, 
and more “points of view and objects of interest.” Authority 
keeps the pavements clear and clean, and sweeps away all the 
mendicants. It is indispensable that all fashionsbh visits should 
he paid, all dinner parties attended, in a coach and four — a cus- 
tom of which Captain Jones complains as somewhat expensive. 
The public means of convey anee* to anil from St. Petersburgh, 
are as numerous as those to be found in any other country. Pri- 
vate carriages are seldom drawn by fewer than three, and often 
by four, six, and eight horses. The national vehicle, the J)rosky 
— a bench with springs and cushions on four wheels — did not 
gain the favour of Captain Jones. He considers the motion as 
** absolutely tormenting,” and the exposure dreadful. The Rus- 
sians have gorgeous equipages and fine horses. The number of 
vehicles of all sorts used in the capital, has been estimated at fifty 
thousand. A ntaifre d'hote./, and the cook of a patrician, will not, 
go to market on foot. Every man in good circumstances keeps 
his carriage. In May 1827, a steam weasel, larger than a first rate 
frigate, begando ply between London and St. ‘Petersburgh, and 
performed the voyage in nine or ten days. 
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The Russian capital, according to Dr. Granville, is not excel- 
lently provided with hotels or great inns, but this in par? is ow- 
ing to “the ready hospitality of the upper classes of. society, 
frequently imitated by the wealthy merchants and the middle 
classes of inhabitants.” A foreigner, well introduced, may count 
upon being asked to THne oyt almost daily. Captain Jones, on... 
Ihp contrary, asserts, that probably there never was a capital 
“ so little distinguished for hospitality and this, he adds, is a 
general complaint, which he had no particular reason to make* 
for he received “more invitations than his neighbours.” Of good 
'society, the classes arc as numerous as in the other great capitals 
of Europe; — with regard to the ladies, l)r. Granville thinks, 
that in point of manners, and general dignjjy of deportment, 
they yield to none of the most eminent of the fair sex else- 
where ; and some of them he deems superior, in accomplishments 
and the more solid advantages of education. Of the Russian 
merchants resident in St. Petersbtirgh, the younger part do not 
differ from persons of the same age^jid order in Germany. Ma- 
ny of the older have relinquished the native dress. \ consider- 
able part, (about one ninth,) of the population of St. Petersburg!), 
cortfists of foreigners, of whom the most numerous are fhe Ger- 
mans, next to them the French, and then the Englisln The lat- 
ter mix less in society with the natives than they did formerly. 
It is no longer the policy of the government to tempt foreigners 
to settle in the empire, except as colonists. Notwithstanding 
the great proportion of strangers, and its Influence upon the ge- 
neral charactei and manners of the inhabitants, our author be- 
; ieves that almost every custom connected with the religion, ha- 
bits, amusements, and peculiar mode of living of the Russian, 
is as strongly illustrated in every part, and on every occasion, 
at St. Petersburg!), as in Moscow. Yet, we should infer that 
’he former city represents less strongly and comprehensively, tin 
mass of the native population, than any other European metro- 
polis. The Emperor Nicholas himself, said to the Doctor: — 

“ Aliez a ’.Moscow — Vous verrez une villc qui mcrite a tout 6gard Pattentioi' 

■ run voyageur. Vous nous voycz ici (a St. Pctcrsbourg) dans des habits tout 
k uts, quo nous tactions de porter le tmeux possible; mass a Moscow on \oit 1 ■ 
Russo tel qu’d c-t, on decoin re ce qu’il a cte, et on pc-ut jugcr par la ce qu’.t 
pourra devenii mi jour, f.eites, l’ancicnne capitale de la Russic doit olt'rir di s 
reflections intcrcssaoles a unc personne instruite etsans prejuges.” 

Dr. Granville speaks favourably of the climate of St. Peters- 
inirgh, against which, in the winter, precautions and defences 
abound, that counteract or defeat its inclemency. He was de- 
lighted with that hyperborean season; — he treats it as a luxury, 
when “the ground is coved’ed with snow, the rivers and canals 
frozen, the air pure, and the sky serene.” S6 is* it in our North 
American climate; and we may repeat after him — “one feels 
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then more than usual energy and elasticity, more inclination to 
exercise, digests his food better, has excellent nights, grows ro- 
bust, keeps disease at bay, and smiles at the doctor .” In gene- 
ral, the snowy days in the year, from October to May, amount 
to eighty or ninety, — and the quantity of snow is immense. 
^Storms and drifts are frequent. Tins AiwTJra Borealis appears, 
on an average, twenty-one times annually. There are so fcjv 
diseases of the chest, catarrhs, ami defluxions, and feverish colds, 
jn the Russian capital, that our traveller was “quite surprised, 
on hearing consumption quoted as an endemic complaint.” De- 
termination of the blood to the head is common, and ascribed 
to the use of stoves in confined rooms: scrofula exists in great 
force; scarlet fevcjc and erysipelas , prevail more than in any 
other capital of the same extent ; and the Doctor testifies, that 
at, least one out of every three persons of both sexes, labours 
under the hemorrhoids, and foreigners seldom escape. This 
malady he avers to be strie.ly indigenous. He describes, in 
abundant detail, the means^m ployed to preserve a warm tem- 
perature in the Russian dwellings, and particularly the petch or 
stove, which is unique, and which he celebrates as by far a more 
rational and effectual mode of warming a house, than either lihe 
coal-grate of England, the blazing hearth of France, or the iron- 
stove of Germany. He dwells, through six pages, upon that 
great winter luxury of the Russians, their peculiar bath, which 
no tourist fails to mention, hut which every one has not courage 
to try. Dr. Granville determined to asceitain with his own 
eyes, and by his own experience, the nature and form of such a 
bath,” and narrates every appearance and incident in thevourse 
of his enterprise; still, we prefer the report of Captain Jones, 
as less lengthy, and more quaint and honest, and -.hall therefore 
proceed to quote the latter: — 

44 Having* seen and heard so much of the Russian baths, we determined to try 
the effect of one, contrary to the advice of ov r medical friends and others, many 
of whom had been born and lived neaily all their lives in Russia, without venturing 
the experiment. We accordingly repaired to that which is esteemed, the best in 
this city; and I will describe the whole thing precisely as it was administered. 
The baths are private, and only contain one person. First, there is a dressing- 
100m at a moderate temperature, with cushions and conveniences for the toilette. 
When undressed, a fellow presents himself stark-naked, and conducts you into 
the bath, a good sized room, having a bench like a bedstead, with a slight rise 1 
for the head. At the opposite side are fitted up shelves like flower stands, which 
terminate with a similar bench or bedstead, to be subsequently used. The hath 
is at a high but not oppressive temperature, and is furnished with several pipes, 
communicating with water, from the freezing to the boiling point. 

“ You first of all sit clown on the bench, while he forms a lather and scours 
your head well, after which, he prepares a bundle of soft shavings, with soap 
and hot water, when he obliges you to lie down at full length, while he curncs 
you all over on both sides. After this, you stafid up and arq rinsed with tepid 
water, when he prepfcresfa bunch of birch leaves, and obliges you to mount by 
'die shelves, oi Meps, to the upp^r bench before described He now ilirows wa 
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U v ( !” :l 1,01 ir()1 b wIi,c1 ' produces such a vapour or steam, that it is ataost im- 
possible to support the heat: he then obliges you to lie down, and, with the 
birrh leaves, performs the same operation he had previously done with the shavings, 
<*\rept that while you Ure roaring out with pain from the heat, and Pegging to 
he relieved, yet, afraid to lift your head, because every mch m height, from the 
vapour ascending, causes some increase in the intenseness of the heat, the fellow 
coldly affects indinerence,"u % .ul laugjis at your request, or sings a few words ofa 
song. At length he relieves you, when, jumping down as hastily as possilJlr 
from a heat which really struck nu* as red hot, and I thought must have broughi 
tiic skin off, the fellow adroitly seizes the moment you are on your legs, to pour 
buckets of cold water on your head. The first gives a violent and unexpected* 
shock, which you instantaneously recover; and the second produces a most de- 
lightful glow, a perfect elysian feel, which ypu would willingly continue; but,, 
fearful of checking the perspiration too long, the hath is brought to a highei 
temperature, and, when the pores are again open, and perspiration appears, the 
Russian bath finishes, you return to your dressing-room^ wrap warmly up, go? 
into your carriage, drive home, lie down on your bed much relaxed for an hour, 
after which you feel quite restored, and are fit for any thing. Indeed, two hour*" 
after, 1 joined a large party at dinner, w ith a most excellent appetite. The price 
of a private bath is two rubles and a half, and 1 gave one to the attendant. The 
common ones vary from ten to fifty copctrks ; they are merely large rooms, 
constantly filled with vapour. The bather^ take their own birch leaves with 
them, and mutually scour each other, but, as*tlicv cannot have wild water in- 
side, they cither plunge into the river, as we marked at Helsmgsfors, or if* it i« 
winter, tiic yard being full of snow, they roll themselves in it, and then re tun* 
to tl^ bath for a moment, to restore perspiration. After this, they dress'as usual, 
and w alk home, or remain in the cold, washing their clothes. This must be Uu 
t IVect of habit, as it certainly would be extremely dangerous for a stringer to be* 
so exposed to the action of the air, after being so much relaxed. Fortunate!} , 
the (ireek religion requires ablution before attending the church, and, equally 
fortunately, the attendance is exacted twice a w T eek, so that the lower classes by 
this means ensure health and cleanliness of body, which otherwise, from the 
length of time they wear their garments, (as 1 have before noticed,) could not 
in preserved. 

44 Upoifcthc whole, 1 must say that these baths present a greater want of deb- 
( acy, than it is possible to imagine in civilized society; and yet, within these few 
years, they have been much reformed. Originally, there was no distinction ot 
sexes, both promiscuously entering the same bath, and rendering mutual assist 
ancc. Indeed, in many places, tlx* old custom is not abolished, and in all it ^ 
not considered indelicate to enter the court appropriated to the females, who 
continue their cold ablutions, apparently unconscious of shame. Added to this, 
it is said, that for a small gratification to the proprietors or attendants, they make* 
no difficulty in clandestinely admitting visiters into those baths that are supposed 
to be exclusively appropriated to the use of younger females. In short, it is im 
possible to conceive any public custom, or establishment, which produces moiv 
immoral conduct between the two sexes. Having, as a traveller, gratified my 
curiosity , 1 do not feel any desire to repeat a Russian bath.” 

The Winter Palace, so called among the imperial mansions at 
St. Petersburgh, occupies an area of four hundred thousand 
square feet. There arc from ninety to one hundred principal 
rooms on the first story. Neither the Tuileries nor the palace at 
Versailles, possesses any saloon so rich and magnificent as the 
great hall of St. George. Another oi the apartments, the mili- 
tary gallery, one hundred atid eighty feet long, is entirely cover- 
ed with half-length portraits of the general officSrs, who signal- 
ized themselves in the Russian service during the war with 
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France. It is asserted, that upwards of two thousand persons 
habitually reside in the Winter Palace , atnff even a larger num- 
ber, when the emperor is in St. Petersburg!!* Every writer on 
the domestic habits of the Russians, has cited the populousness of 
their households. Dr. Granville experienced astonishment at 
"*he number of the servants in the great families; — generally ten 
times more than can be properly occupied. He complains, how- 
ever, that during his apparition in St. Petersburgh, he never 
'once cast his eye on that useful being ycleped a housemaid ; and 
a Russian officer of distinction emphatically remarked to him — •. 
•‘with all these regiments *of domestics, there is not a woman 
any where to make your bed, or dust your room, both operations 
being performed 'by men, than which nothing can be more odi- 
ous in my sight.” Assuredly, there is no ground for a similar 
lamentation in Great Britain, especially in the country inns. 
Earlier travellers in Russia, had the most florid stories to relate, 
of the princely, oriental style of living and thronged assemblages 
among the, grandees, many of whom vied even with the sove- 
reigns, in the pomp and extent of their establishments. Our 
doctor .states that the practice of keeping house on a scale of 
such magnitude, is completely abolished in St.. Petersburgh, 
where a 'Change has been wrought, as in every* other capital of 
Europe, “ from show, number, and noise, to a tasty arrange- 
ment of chaste ornaments and useful furniture, the selection of 
a few persons, and quiet conversation.” The quantity of cham- 
pagne which he saw quaffed in the Russian metropolis, astounded 
him; but he witnessed .much less of inebriety among the mul- 
titude, than he expected to see. His review of the national 
dishes, or favourite food, must destroy the appetite of all fast- 
ing readers, with other than Sclavonian or Teutonic palates. 
No national cookery can boast of a greater variety of dishes 
and sauces; but the renowned Kitchener, as a declared enemy 
to' ascescent fermentation, would, we think, have rejected the 
whole. Captain Jones relates of the peasantry in ,the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow, that they now eat potatoes with avidity, 
but at first would neither plant nor touch them, “saying that 
they were the devil’s fruit, given to him on the occasion of his 
complaining to God that he had no fruit, when he was desired 
to search in the earth for some, which he did, and found pota- 
toes.” 

At the beginning of his second volume, Dr. Granville adven- 
tures upon the topics of the imperial family, and the Imperial 
government, “with great diffidence and hesitation.” Captain 
Jones also handles the Royal persoriages, in the most civil and 
grateful manne?, but not with the delicate touches and fine flou- 
rishes which distinguish the Doctor’s management. The present 
Emperor— Nicholas, appeared to the Captain, to possess every 
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requisite quality to form a great prince. He saw him fy^st at, 
Plymouth, in 1817, and found him at St. Petersburgh, where he 
experienced much personal kindness from him, “ a good-Ipoking 
young man, about six feet one, very little altered since his visit 
to Plymouth.” Alexander was Emperor when Jones saw the 
court, and of him andTiis amiable consort, he affirms that per- 
sonages more truly great and good never existed. ” At court, the 

empress, and the empress mother, enchanted our worthy tar 

the latter put various questions to him, “ finishing with the usual « 
French compliment, Je suis chctrmie, fyc. ” The elder dowa- 
ger has a “tall, commanding person* holding her head erect, 
walking with much majesty, is fond of state and ceremony, and 
affects the air of the late Catherine, whom she»js said to resem- 
ble in appearance.” Alexander’s person was so familiar to Eu- 
rope direct iy, and is so well known in America by engravings, 
that we scarcely need copy the Captain’s portrait of “a full- 
faced, fresh-coloured, good looking tnan, with light hair, rather 
bald, but large whiskers, and about five feet nine inches high.” 
The Grand Duke Michael, himself welcomed the Captain at the 
artillery-school, and conducted him through the hospitals of the 
Imperial guards. His highness had “ the gruffest voice for a young 
man” that his protege ever heard, and gave a specimen of his se- 
verity as a disciplinarian, in this mode. The guard was not turn- 
ed out for him in one of the hospitals. The party proceeded to 
the wards, when the officer of the guard came like a culprit : — 
“ the Duke gave him a deuce of a wigging, and put him under 
arrest,” but soon turned to the Captain, and observed with a 
smile, tlT&t it was only to frighten the delinquent. We do not 
know what kind of operation a wigging is ; we suppose it may 
be some process with the hair, like the deuce of a pinching or 
pulling of the ears, which Napoleon used to give to those with 
whom he talked closely and amicably, as Father Escoi’quiz hath 
particularly testified. ' * • 

According to Dr. Granville, the Emperor Nicholas was thir- 
ty-two yeafs of age on the 7th July 1827, and then lull of health 
and energy. He was educated with great care and judgment, 
and studied the art and science of military operations, under very 
able masters and veteran officers. In 1816, he travelled exten- 
sively in foreign countries, for improvement. He married a 
daughter of the king of Prussia, and has proved a fond and faith- 
ful husband. His application to business is regular and severe. 
Dr. Granville saw him walking and riding abroad, with the em- 
press alone, and stopping to converse familiarly with persons 
whom he recognised. Hp ii^ on the whole, an intelligent, vigi- 
lant, intrepid, and liberal monarch, whose personal character 
and political principles, our Doctor thinks, are “so many gua- 
rantees of the safety of the confidence which other sovereigns 
voi.. iv. — no. 8. 66 
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have placed in him,” with regard to the system of universal 
peace. How far that confidence has been confirmed or shaken by 
the rationale or prosecution of the present yvar against Turkey, 
will, probably, soon transpire. The physician-accoucheur does 
not pretend to be a politician, but as Lieutenant Colonel De La- 
cy Evans writes professedly as suph, we Shall extract here, some 
passages of that section of his pamphlet which is headed “Pro- 
visional Government, — Alexander, Nicholas” — and which ex- 
emplifies his spirit generally, and does rather more honour to his 
sagacity and accuracy, than our quotation about General Jackson. 

«* The Czar has just invested some Muscovite Senator , as he is termed, with the 
unlimited government, by anticipation, of ‘ Jill the Provinces which shall be oc- 
cupied by his armie^ beyond the Danube n the Principalities being included in 
this investiture. 

“ Now, the second province beyond the Danube, (Itoumelia,) being the very 
next one to that now actually occupied by the heads of the Russian columns, 
will enable the senator to extend the wand of his high office over the waters of 
the Mediterranean. How many nice beyond these two provinces are to he com- 
prehended under the ample ‘all/ it might be hazardous to conjecture; but, 
certain it is, that, whatever ir ty be the moderation of the Czar, bis armies 
cagnot stop there, — they must absolutely go on, or recede. 

“ Hut we have been told of the moderation and good faith of the Emperor 
Alexander, and now the same qualities are as lavishly bestowed on the Czar 
Nicholas. The former is indeed well known to have been of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and of great amenity ami goodness of heart, whose memory therefore 
well deserves being cherished by his subjects. He was a successful, indefatiga- 
ble administrator in all the departments; a martinet in military details, hut desti- 
tute of the higher qualifications of that or any other art; a civilian by tempera- 
ment; and, though incapable of creating great plans, labouring with a laudable 
and unwearied assiduity on those that were handed down to him by his cele- 
brated progenitors. Furthermore, it may fairly be assumed, that, m Ins great- 
est peril, he evinced a calm foititude ; and, in the hour of victory, w'as not devoid 
of equanimity. Here his panegyric ceases. 

Fickleness, political immorality, and, to use a gentle term, political duplici- 
ty of the deepest die, are flagrantly distinguishable in his public deportment m 
other respects. From the treaty of Tilsit, or at least from the interview at Er- 
furt, he appears to have been totally deluded, perverted, or subdued by the ma- 
gic superiority of Napoleon’s genius. He came into Austria, to assist the Em- 
peror Francis; soon after, he joined in an attack on that Prince, and accepted, 
as his share in the spoil, Austrian Gaihcia. He entered the North of (Germany, 
ostensibly to restore the then profoundly and not undeservedly oppressed Prus- 
sian king; he was almost instantly beaten, and bribed into an iniquitous com- 
pact, which transferred to him a good portion of hts Prussian friend’s dominions, 
lie now required, that his brother-in-law of Stockholm should imitate this me- 
morable versatility, and declare war against England. The Swede refused to vio- 
late his engagements, Alexander invited the subjects of his relative to forswear 
their allegiance, — made pecuniary tenders to the Swedish soldiery, — invaded 
Sweden, — permanently possessed himself of those commanding stations and bul- 
warks of the Baltic, Finland, Bothnia, Aland, — leagued with an infamous party 
of boyards against their sovereign, — and, in short, compassed the deposition of 
the imprudent Gustavos. 

“ For years he appears to have been perfectly content to witness, and even 
aid in the open violence or flagitious macluavelism, by which the ancient mo- 
narchies of western and southern Europe were successfully usurped or subvert- 
ed. He panderchl, Si truth, it may be said, to the terrific and wide sweeping 
career of the French emperor, on the condition, (and that only partially con- 
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ceded,) that he might himself be permitted quietly to dismember, in a more 
gradual manner, the states of his weaker neighbours. r 

“It was not the generous sympathy, or the enlarged and magnanimous states- 
manship of the Autocrat, which made him a chief actor in the emancipation of 
the nation. Far from it. He would have been — (deny it who can !) an accom- 

plice, — but the infuriate presumption of Napoleon would insist on his being also 
a degraded dependent.” • 6 

“Had he, indeed, succeeded in peaceable times, to a constitutional authority 
he might, and probably would, have been a well-principled and beneficent 
prince ; but having, in effect, been born to a military one, he has performed the 
role allotted to him by the accident of birth, and fulfilled his part in the pur- m 
suits of a characteristically aggressive domination. And so it is that lie contriv- 
ed to appropriate districts, states, or provinces, # in Europe and Asia, of more than 
double the extent of the British empire, besides a prodigious tract, to which he 
laid claim and sent colonies, on the continent of America. 

** Scarcely any adjoining power has escaped the consequences of this purloin- 
ing and incorporating system, — even China not excepteu? It is but recently, 
182, >, that seven Khaims of the Kirghis and Calrnuck tribes, exchanged the su- 
premacy of Pekin for that of St. Petersburg!). Accordingly, the population of 
these dominions, which, at the accession of Alexander, was under thirty-six, 
amounted at Ins decease, by the lowest computation, to fifty-four or fifty-five 
millions.” 

“ Of the present emperor, less, of course, is* known. When wi$h the armies 
in France and Gernwmy, he was scarcely twenty years of age, and not beting 
heir to the crown, attracted little observation. His fondness, however, for the 
kingly profession of arms, or at least for the semblance of it, military organiza- 
tion and arrangement, especially in the higher and more scientific branches, has 
been constantly and unequivocally displayed; while his personal intrepidity and 
firmness were no less conspicuous during the insurrectionary movement, at the 
period of Ins accession; and which, it is averred, (by those who appear not un- 
acquainted with the state of that country,) had considerable ramifications; but 
the immediate explosion of which, we may certainly attribute, in a very great 
degree, to the fermenting inaction of the army. A large unemployed army is 
every where a dangerous implement. The remedy has been now adopted. 

“ On tl^e accession of Nicholas, an opinion, pfetty nearly in the following 
words, was expressed by one of the highest functionaries of the empire, whose 
name, were it right to be mentioned, would carry with it, even m this country, a 
degree of authority. 4 Russia has now an emperor, whose character is marked by 
much stronger traits , and who is of a far higher ambition than distinguished his 
late brother; but those qualities will not suddenly reveal themselves . They will be 
gradually disclosed by his public conduct .* The truth or inaccuracy of this opi- 
nion, will soon, from the greatness*of the pending events, be resolved. * \ 

“ As to the reigning autocrat, although it is but the other day the diadem has 
descended him, has lie not already found time to prosecute successfully an 
aggrandizing policy } The ink is scarcely drv, which has signed away to him, 
by means of a most indefeasible exercise of force, the banks of the Araxes; and 
yet it is concluded that the same hand will gratuitously reject the splendid and 
incomparably superior prize, that now lies nearly prostrate for acceptance.” 

Captain Jones adverts to the character of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine as once notoriously reprobate, but as having undergone 
a reform that has rendered him comparatively respectable and po- 
pular. His final renunciation of his right of succession to the throne, 
in 1825 , and his tranquil acquiescence since under the sway of 
his younger brother, are.tr^ts which entitle him to more inter- 
est and attention’, than are due to any other contemporary prince 
not invested with a diadem. He is commander in chief of the 
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Russian and Polish forces in Poland, and resides at a country- 
seat near Warsaw. Dr. Granville obtained an introduction to 
hini, in the Polish capital, on his return from St. Petersburgh. 
He delineates him as a corpulent person, above the middle sta- 
ture, though not so tall as either of his brothers ; with a “very 
.^military appearance,” and the tone and habits of a rigid tacti- 
cian. He confines himself entirely to his military jurisdiction, 
and has conciliated the favour of both the Russian and Polish 
armies, which constitute his exclusive public care. His Impe- 
rial Highness, after his divorce from his first grand-dutch:- 
css, of the family of Cobourg, married a lady of inferior pedi- 
gree and rank, to whom he remains steadfastly attached. In 
1822, Alexander obtained from him, that solemn relinquishment 
of his right to the throne which was disclosed only on the em- 
peror’s death, and his ratification of which, enabled Nicholas to 
grasp the sceptre. The motive of Alexander is alleged to have 
been his repugnance to the devolution of the crown on the off- 
spring of the second dutchess: — Whether Constantine acted from 
personal fears, or self-distrust, or magnanimous disinterestedness, 
patriotic or fraternal sensibility, is a problem which we shall 
not undertake to solve. His grandmother gave him his uame 
with a view to another empire, which may have been promised 
by both Alexander and Nicholas, as the price or alternative of 
his concession. The metropolis on the shores of the Marmora 
might be preferable to that on the banks of the Neva. 

At the Russian court, there is no kneeling to either the Em- 
peror or Empress ; and the kissing of hands takes place only 
with the two Empresses. No more humble obeisance to the so- 
vereign is required than “a profound inclination of the bead,” 
on his appearance, arid departure. The simplicity of the forms 
is strikingly contrasted with the fantastic pageantry of the scene 
and the original character of the despotism. 

We conclude from both verbal tfnd printed relations, that un- 
common pains are taken by the Imperial family to please all 
strangers who are brought within their notice. They issued 
personally, the most liberal directions for facilitating that parti- 
cular inspection of the palaces and public foundations, which 
Jones and Granville were understood to have in view. The lat- 
ter was not present at any of the imperial entertainments, but 
the Captain enjoyed the good fortune to be invited to a ball and 
supper at the empress mother’s, and has commemorated the cir- 
cumstances as follows : — 

“ In the evening* we arrived in the ball-room at a little before eight, at which 
hour precisely the two empresses entered; the reigning one, after bowing ge- 
nerally to the company selected the Grand nuke Nicholas, and walked a polo- 
noise with him, aft£r which she did the same with Sir Charles Ttagot, and two or 
three officers of high rank, when she addressed some of the ladies, and then 
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taking- her seat, waltzing and quadrilles began. The Dowager, upon coining in, 
entered into and continued in conversation chiefly with the corps diplomatique. 

1 here were five hundred persons present ; the two halls (St. George's and the 
White one) were brilliantly illuminated, and the whole had a gay effect; the 
dancing was in the latter, while the former was laid out with cart! and chess 
tables ; and in a recess on eacli side of the throne, there was a gland display of 
old and massy gold platen arranged to great advantage, and from behind which 
refreshments were served to the cdfnpany by persons who were unseen. 0*£ 
salver, of the age of Peter the Great, was ornamented with anchors and grap- 
nels embossed The empresses occasionally promenaded till eleven, and con- 
versed with a select few ; w^ien supper was announced, and we found it most 
tastefully arranged, as if in an orangery or conservatory, for we approached the # 
.table through alleys of orange trees, bearing fruit, and found the tables orna- 
mented with the choicest exotic flowers. Twfo tables, forming a T, but sepa- 
rated, occupied the centre ; at the upper one were the imperial family, chief 
officers of state, full ambassadors, and their ladies. At the lower one sat the corps 
diplomatique, and the strangers who had been introduced*? the latter were only 
four in number. 

** The natives were at different tables, placed to the greatest advantage for 
effect. There was a great display of plate, the supper was good, and the wines 
excellent. The dowager empress came roupd, and spoke to every person at our 
table. She asked me, if f was pleased with it, and thought it magnificent. After 
we had been about forty minutes at table, thfc^mpress retired, when a most un- 
expected, extraordinary, but amusing scene took place — a generaf scramble for 
tlie good things that were left, particularly at the imperial table ; generals, 
counts, and subs, with their gold laced coats, pocketing without m^rcy, and 
strolling to outdo the domestics, who did not appear to pay them much re- 
spect, or to he willing to allow them to carry off the spoils quietly; and in five 
minutes there was a perfect scene of devastation; even the very candles were 
carried off' by the attendants, and to the blaze of splendour which we had just 
witnessed, succeeded darkness scarcely visible. 

4 ‘ K is too common to form a judgment of, and condemn a whole nation, from 
local circumstances; and, without reflection, one might be led to judge harshly 
of the state of society in this country, from the above scene; but upon mature 
reflection and inquiry, this would not be justified* By the custom of the coun- 
try, what lias once been put upon the tables at an imperial fete, can never be 
brought into use again for the family, and consequently the fragments become 
the perquisites of the attendants. 

44 Dancing recommenced in the ball-room ; but precisely at midnight the em- 
presses retired, and the company separated as fast as they could case themselves 
in their furs (the thermometer being at eleven degrees) and find their carriages. 
Upon the w hole, it was a most pleasant and gratifying evening. The gentlemen 
preponderated in a striking degree over the ladies, there not being more than a 
hundred of # the latter; it not appearing to follow at all as a matter of course, 
that because the husband is eligible to be invited, or to attend at court, his 
wife is also admissible. The dancing was extremely elegant ; but I cannot say 
much for the display of beauty, whatever 1 may do for that of diamonds, the 
profusion of which on the persons of the two empresses, particularly the dowa- 
ger, exceeded any thing it is possible to imagine. We were particularly struck 
by the immature of Paul, encircled with large diamonds, which his w idow wore 
at her neck, and appeared to take particular pains to expose to view, as if she 
gloried in doing honour to his memory, and delighted to confront his enemies. 

«* The deposed Georgian royal family was present; it consists of the queen, 
the widow of the Tzar (icorge Heraciievitch, her two daughters and, two son;.. 
The former are said to have been pretty ; but if so, time, that destroyer of all 
sublunary things, has made dreadful ravages on them. They wore small round 
coifs on their headS| which, as? w<Sl as the rest of their dress^ were by no means 
becoming. . 

44 The princes were in a sort of Kusso-Georgian costume, and wealing daggers 
richly mojunted. The whole of the family appeared melancholy and unhappy ; 
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they have precedence next to the imperial family ; but, deprived of liberty, 
where can happiness be found ? Bondage is still bondage, however highly the 
chains may be gilt. 

** The princess of Wirtemberg was certainly the preftiest woman and best 
dancer in the room, and her father (the do wager^em press’s brother) was the 
ugliest man, having a large wen on his forehead. 

44 7’he galleries round both the halls werc^ filled wfth spectators ; the one in 
ball room with those apparently of the common sort, while that of the upper 
room had a display of well dressed" females. 

44 We were rather surprised next day by a visit from some of the court ser- 
vants ; we gave them ten roubles with which they were perfectly contented. 
The livery is green, with red cuff's and collars, not unlike that of Monsieur in 
France.” 

a 

Dr. Granville does not overlook the play-houses of St. Pe- 
tersburg!), whieh^re numerous and well-appointed. They in- 
clude French, German, Italian, and English theatres. The Rus- 
sian opera has an excellent orchestra, and some eminent perform- 
ers. There, our author saw upwards of four hundred people of 
all ages on the stage for the pantomime ballet, “with real Cos- 
sack horses, mounted by that singular militia. 7 ’ The costumes 
and the dahees were those of all the different nations ruled by 
the Imperial sceptre. Such an exhibition must be exceedingly cu- 
rious, The French comedy is well sustained ; ‘*and the German 
opera as firmly established and organized as it is in lierlin or at 
Vienna. The Russian play-hills equal in size one side of the 
Times or Morning Herald newspapers. One bill serves for all 
the Imperial theatres, as they are under the same government 
administration. Our 'author remarks that the hills are in them- 
selves emblems of the polyglotic character of the inhabitants of 
St. Petersburg!), “for they offer, in three wide columns, -‘seldom 
less than six or eight full length advertisements of plays or other 
dramatic entertainments, in three and frequently four different 
languages, Russian, French, German, and Italian.” The office 
for the general management of the theatres, he adds, is regular- 
ly organized as a part of the Imperial* household. It is called Le 
Cbmiti de /a Direction Supericurc des Theatres Imperiaux , 
which consists of a principal member and three other's, besides 
secretaries, clerks, and medical gentlemen to attend the employes 
as well as the performers, in case of need. 

The Russian metropolis is not without its musical clubs and 
Philharmonic Societies. Our doctor, who writes in the strain of a 
passionate amateur and deep cognoscente, expatiates with ecstacy, 
upon the ability of the dilettante violin players, and the con- 
certs of the court-singers, les chantres de la Cour , who are reserv- 
ed for the imperial chapel. We shall indulge ourselves in quot- 
ing him, in reference to the vocal tr^at, and a species of instru- 
mental music peculiar to Russia : 

“ I feel it impossible accurately to convey an idea of the various impressions 
and emotions which this most skilful arrangement of select voices of all ages, 
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consequently of all tones, (les Chantres tie k Cour.) sin K ing sacred music 
ot rich, till], and expressive beauty, is capable of exciting in the bosom of the 
spectator. One feds, for a moment, transported with ecstacy at the sublime 
effect of such heavenly strains, the very heart-strings seem touched by them, 
anil sensibility is awakened to a degree which operatic music cannot produce. 
The whole is a most masterly performance, and the result may be quoted as the 
triumph of the human voice over every other instrument. From the most de- 
lightful soprano, down to the gravest baritone , every key note is hare sung b^a 
cliorus of thirty, and at the Imperial Chapel, of one hundred and twenty per- 
formers, educated from the age of five years for this sole and sacred choral ser- 
vice. A fugue usually sung in the Russian churches at the Resurrection, ac- 
companied by full choruses, was performed among other pieces, and displayed* 
.such skill in the composition, as well as execution, that I felt riveted to the spot. 
One of the finest tenor voices I e\er heard, bore a conspicuous part in it; and 
the loud swell of the bass, contrasting with the flexible and silvery voices of the 
children, all singing with a degree bf precision that could scarcely be equalled 
by a mechanical instrument, formed such a “concord of ^veet sounds,” that no 
persons present could help being affected. Towards the conclusion, the whole 
chorus burst out into a “ Gloria in excels is,” another of Bortniansky's splendid 
compositions, and the effect of it was beyond conception fine. Certainly, until 
1 heard this unique performance, I was no^ aware of all the harmony of which 
the human voice is capable. In this opinion I w^as still more confirmed by a 
second opportunity afforded me through th childness of Madame Benkendorff, 
of hearing one hundred and ten of these same performers on the Following jlay, 
at their ow n Cxmsematw'io, or school ; where, as in the evening before, they sang 
without any instrument. Tile most renowned chorus singers of churcl^ music in 
EurJpe (and I believe 1 have heard the best of them), really sink into insignifi- 
cance, compared to these minstrels. A pater nosier was sung by them on this 
occasion, which struck me as by far the most affecting composition* I had ever 
heard; there was a crescendo toward the end which w'as quite irresistible, and the 
effect of it on the audience was plainly visible on all that were in the room. 1 
certainly had not the slightest notion of the existence of such a superior class of 
music as that which the orthodox Greco-Russian seeifis to be, particularly that of 
the composer whom I just mentioned, and w'ho has since paid the great debt of 
nature. When Madame Catalani heard the Chanlrgs de la Cour , she was affected 
to tears, $\\d confessed to those near her, “ Quc jusqu’alors elle n’avait aucune 
idee dc reflet que peut produire un cha?ur de voix, quoiqu’elle eut entendu 
les Chantres de la eclebre Chapellc du Pape.” In cathedral-music, that cele- 
brated songstress preferred the writings of Bortniansky to any other with which 
she was acquainted.” 

“ But the Russians, or rather the Imperial Family, have another extraordinary 
and striking species of music, wlnck deserves to be mentioned in this place. 
They call it the hunting, or horn music; but it might with more propriety oe 
styled an organ on a new construction. A band of from twenty to forty per- 
formeis, eqifally skilled in blowing a short straight horn, are Drought to execute 
what the keys of an organ are made to perform under the hands of an able mas- 
ter, n a inch , the simplest as well as the most complicated pieces of music, m all 
key s, and hy every measure of time required; each performer never sounding 
more than one and the same note as set down for him ; just as each key of an or- 
gan always produces the same note. As in that instrument, the most eloquent 
music is gonuulK the result of such a disposition in its keys; and thus also, the 
horn music ot St. Pctersburgh, produces a most enchanting effect. This band 
occasionally performs in public, particularly during the summer, at the parties de 
cJiubse of the court, and at the time of tne public promenades which take place 
on the smaller islands at that season. This species of music, which is pecuharto 
Russia, was invented by a Bohemian, named Maresch, a performer at the Court 
of the Empress Elizabeth ; and a •treatise was published about thirty years ago, 
by Henncns, of M.* Pctersburgh, wutli specimens ot the^msftuier in which the 
notes are set down for each performer.” 
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In enumerating the popular sports, Dr. Granville specifies 
one, which, he thinks, every other traveller has omitted to men- 
tion. The Russians, it seems, have no cock-pit, but they have 
a goose- pit Fighting birds of that tribe are systematically 
trained, and this practice prevails to a great extent among the 
hemp-merchants. They are taught to peck at each other’s shoul- 
ders so as to draw blood. The ganders of the militant order have 
been sold as high as five hundred roubles, and betting upon them 
’is pushed to a great extreme. Bears approach the vicinity of St. 
Petersburgh, and draw out parties of huntsmen who track them, 
in the snow, and kill them 'with ball. The Doctor illustrates the 
great number of these animals, in some of the central parts of Rus- 
sia, and the facility of despatching them, by relating that a pa- 
tient of his, a count, having learnt that he intended to go to Mos- 
cow, and wishing to have him provided with a bear skin for his 
feet in the carriage, w'rote to the steward of one of the estates by 
which he was to pass, a noth worded thus — “ The bearer will 
wait at the .post-station for ah hour — kill a bear, and take to him 
thc-skin and the paws.” 

Our traveller explored the winter markets, which would seem 
to be objects of just curiosity. lie walked through wide alleys 
lined with sledges, on which were piled, “ mountains high,” fro- 
zen flesh and frozen fish from every lake and every river in 
Russia, and even from Archangel. Captain Jones counted one 
thousand four hundred sledges, — a much smaller number than 
usual — in which the various frozen meats were disposed with re- 
gularity and taste. The^exuberance of provisions brought in this 
manner, renders them exceedingly cheap in the winter, "during 
which, they keep without the least deterioration. The carriers 
of them form a class of people “ entirely apart from the rest of 
the population, in many striking respects.” They travel in cara- 
vans, consisting of a hundred carts each, and journey from sixty 
to-, eighty versts a day. The bird rftarket exhibits several thou- 
sand large and small red cages, containing “a vast variety of 
live birds of almost every description,” brought by Ihese con- 
veyances. 

The 13th chapter of Dr. Granville’s second volume, is devot- 
ed to the forms of society in St. Petersburgh, the dinners, balls, 
soirles, of which hisconncxion with Count Woronzowenabled him 
to see the best He depicts them generally couleur de rose , con- 
formably to impressions which a petted guest and a bon vivanl 
could npt fail to receive, in the midst of high-bred dames, re- 
splendent with diamonds, and cavaliers in brocaded uniforms, 
on finely-polished parquets of differently coloured woods, and 
at dinner and -supper tables, groaning under the delicacies of 
every clime and pnder dazzling plateaux , “surrounded by 
vast* of flowers,— groups of fruit, and baskets of dry comfi- 
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tures.” The minute imagery of this chapter comprehends all 
that the chief upholsterer, and chief restaurateur, of Paris or 
London, could furnish from their several inventories of the 
grand, the beautiful, and the palatable. Among the festivities to 
which he was invited, were those of a marriage between the 
son and daughter of wealthy Russian hemp commission-agents. 
Ort the embossed border of his card, “delicately edged with 
rose-colour, the emblematic figure of Hymen was represented 
on the one side, standing under a palm tree, between the sleep- 
ing dogs of fidelity, and inviting from the other side, the figures 
of the bride and bridegroom.” He accompanied the happy pair 
to the church, where the ceremony was performed according to 
the rites of the Greek religion. On their retffrn to the house of 
the bride’s father, they were welcomed by that person in his Rus- 
sian costume, with a flowing beard; and were escorted by a band 
of musicians to the banqueting-roopi, where matrons and dam- 
sels of the genuine Russia stock weje assembled to partake of a 
most luxurious repast. In the eveniflg, at a late hour, the Pas- 
sujonmaiets took the bride by the hand, and conducted her 
into the bed-chamber, where he consigned her to the case of all 
the married ladies of the group, who then disrobed her of her 
bridal vestments, and substituted a more simple garb. When 
this was done, the doors of the bed-chamber were thrown open, 
and all ihe guests walked in, in procession, quaffing goblets of 
champagne to the health of the parties; kissed the bride’s hands, 
who returned the salutations on their cheeks, and finally embrac- 
ed the bridegroom. Dinners and dancing continued for three 
successive days ; and on the eighth day, the husband and wife 
attended once more at the church for a new ceremonial. 

Captain Jones witnessed similar weddings, both at St. Peters- 
burg!) and Moscow. In the latter city, at the supper, “the only 
thing which offended against perfect gentility,” may have been, 
he says, “the introduction of a wdiolc fish, which required four 
men to plqjce it on the table.” He represents society in Mos- 
cow as more general, and the ladies as much more fascinating, 
than in the other capital. We are amused, not a little, by the 
naivete of some of the Captain’s anecdotes of his social inter- 
course. At the dinner-table of the Governor of Revel, his Ex- 
cellency’s daughter, “a very nice young lady,” sat opposite, to 
a colonel to whom she was affianced ; and they interchanged so 
many fond glances and attentions, that the nautical stranger, “ not 
' being aw’are of the custom,” and being near them, “felt extreme- 
ly awkward.” Upon inquiry, he learned that after an engage- 
ment, six monthg must elapse before the knot,, is tied, a proba- 
tionary term, during which the strength of the attachment or 
* flame is judged of, by the endearing proofs wfliich are given in 
public. 1\ is said, he adds, to be no uncommon thing, for a lady 
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to get tip in a large company, walk across the room, kiss her in- 
tended, and return without a blush on her cheek ! He describe? 
the Admiral at Revel, as a little, old man, wWbse hair and beard 
were perfectly white, and both, when too long, clipped with 
scissors; “his whole dress being in unison/’ The admiral may 
pals, but the portrait of his caret sfiosa is unique. — “Figure to 
yourself,” says the Captain, “ a fat, squat person, with almost 
gs much beard as her husband ; added to which were moles, 
with hair longer than on her head, which was cut short all round, 
and covered with a man’s ;ound hat ; her address, too, was ex-* 
tremely gauche. However much we may have been prepared, 
from our knowledge of the admiralj to expect something eccen- 
tric in his better half, our astonishment at her appearance almost 
got the better of our politeness.” Both the lord and the lady, 
if they have read these delineations, must regret, we think, that 
they gave the Captain “the very good dinner” which he acknow- 
ledges. There is a blunt frankness about him that operates on 
almpst evefy occasion. We shall adduce, as an additional spe- 
cimen, the following pithy comments on the devoutness of a par! 
of the Russian naval corps, in the church of St. Nicholas, oi^the 
anniversary of that patron saint of the marine : — 

“Ever)' body connected with the marine attended in the course of the day. 
to pay their devotions, with an earnestness and humility with which we were much 
struck, asbeing so \eiy different from the conduct of our own lough tars, as different 
perhaps as their conduct would be in the hour of danger in a gale of wind, oi 
on a lee shore. For my own part, 1 do not believe our sailors are worse Clmsti 
ans, or woise men than other people; but 1 do think, if ever they are brought 
to be constantly praying and looking out for the best course to hcaiei* they will 
lose that carelessness of self-preservation, w Inch so peculiarly fits them for then- 
most uncertain profession, in which they arc exposed to so man) risks, that can 
only be parried or avoided by instantly rushing' to what is so emphatically term- 
ed on shore, neck or nothing.” 

Dr. Granville is of opinion that t!jc constitution of the impe- 
rial government of Russia is not easily to be delincd. The prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, are those of absolute monarchy. 
The head of the government being himself the only law-giver, 
it follows that the rest of its machinery must he wholly execu- 
tive. This machinery is very extensive — immense, indeed, ow- 
ing to the immensity of the empire. Dr. Granville confesses 
that the system of multiplied bureaucracy , works great incon- 
venience and wrong to individuals. The senate, according to 
Captain Jones, is not a deliberative body, except in cases laid be- 
fore it by the emperor, and then the senators are merely to ad- 
vise. The members are nominated and paid by the emperor, 
and removable at ^pleasure. Our captain presents in a very un- 
favourable ligfft, *the ministers in general, wfio, for the most 
part, are the effective rulers ; and the many foreigners who hold 
high placvs in the government The judges rue appointed by 
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the emperor, anti removable at pleasure. Any person, having, 
or fancying that he has, the least smattering of the law, cin prac- 
tise as a lawyer. .There are no regular lawyers brought up un- 
der solieitois, or in inns of court; none called to the bar, after 
a competent education. Such is the proneness of the people ge- 
nerally to chicanery ‘and litigation, that all the pettifoggers find 
employment. In the course of the year 1826, upwards* of 
2,850,000 causes came before the different tribunals of the empire. 
The number of persons confined in prison, in the same year, w«\£ 

, one hundred and twenty thousand. The knout is still inflicted on 
females. These facts are communicated by Dr. Granville, on the 
julhority of a Russian proc\ireur. 

The extent of the Russian empire, in 18$p, was found to be 
three hundred and forty thousand square miles: the population 
is reckoned at between fifty and sixty millions of souls, — of 
whom more than forty millions are peasants or serfs, and labour- 
ers. The number belonging to the crown is computed at four- 
teen millions; and the individuals v*£ the imperial family possess 
each a multitude. By some writers, it is affirmed that the. free 
subjects do not amount to more than one eleventh of the whole 
(lOjfulation. Dr. Granville repeats from the mouth of* an emi- 
nent Russian friend, palliative explanations of the bondage or 
servant' of the peasantry : — 

t( The A-v/k,” observed the Russian, “are u remnant of the feudal system of 
the liiTimiis ; they lonn part of the glebe — mtrirti glcbar ; tluy can only be 
made over to another as part of tlu* estate; serfs art? not sold in Russia, with the 
consent of the law, as slaves are sold in the West Indies, and in tbal free repub* 
lie, par excellence, the United States of America. # As part of my estate, my own 
berfs have a right to be allowed to cultivate three days in the week on their own 
account, that part of my estate which the law assigns for them. During the 
othei three days in the week, they are to work for me, and cultivate my land. 
With respect to corporal punishment, to which tiny arc liable, and which the 
master oi his agents have the power of inflicting, much niisrc presentation has 
gone abroad. Every proprietor may have a serf flogged on the back, but the 
serf has a right to compium to life police of an unjust or excessive punishment. 
In no country, are the peasantry better lodged, fed, and clothed.” 

Still, this vast body of human beings, of the same race and 
colour as their musters^ are slaves, bonded to the land, and sub- 
ject to the capricious lash and compulsory perpetual tribute. 
When the government stands in need of recruits for the army, or 
would raise levies to meet an emergence, the proper authorities 
have only to address a copy of the Imperial rescript, or its im- 
port, to each person holding serfs, directing him to send to a 
particular spot or rendezvous, and by a certain time, a quota of 
peasants, suitably equipped, of a prescribed age and height, in 
proportion to his whole number. The serfs settle it among them- 
selves, who are to march, and those upon t yvl\pm the lot falls, 
may send substitutes, for whom large sums are paid. Every peasant 
becomes free, the moment he assupu-s the military livery of the 
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sovereign, — if he can be said to become free, who exchanges one 
species of toil and subjection, for another more perilous and op- 
pressive,. and whose back is liable to any number of coups de ba- 
ton, which any of his superior officers may please to order. The 
actual pay of. a Russian soldier is not more than half a crown a 
m^jith. Dr. Lyall says, in his “Travels in Russia, &c.” 

“ I have seen the recruits, upon tailgas and sledges, drawn at a solemn 
pace, and surrounded by their relations and friends, who bewailed their fate 
^ the most lamentable manner; whilst they, dejected and absorbed in grief, 
sat like statues, or lay extended like corpses. In fact, a stranger would as- 
suredly have imagined that he say a funeral procession, and heard the lamen- 
tations and the wild shrieks, which, in Kussia, are uttered for the dead. Nor, 
indeed, would the mistake be great, according to the ideas of the peasants, who 
take an everlasting faj^well of their children, brothers, relations, and triends, 
and consider their entrance into the army as their moral death. They seldom in- 
dulge the hope of seeing them, or of hearing from them again, especially in the 
distant governments of the empire, and but too often their anticipations prove 
correct. Few furloughs are given to Russian soldiers, the distance from their 
homes rendering visits impossible ; acid seldom can a correspondence be kept 
up by those who can neither read ijor write, and who must trust to the precari- 
ous chance of .sending verbal messages. The chances of falling in battle, or by 
natural death, before the expiration of twenty -five years’ servitude, present but 
a gloomy and doubtful perspective of the soldier’s ever again beholding his na- 
tive home; and justify the grief and lamentation of his friends.” , 

Dr. Granville states, that in 1 S 18 , the regular army was one 
million of men, but was to be gradually reduced afterwards, one 
third. Captain Jones “ventures to estimate it, from the best sources 
of information, at eigl^t hundred thousand men, of all arms, of 
whom, perhaps, not more than one half are positively efficient 
for field duties.” In tim$ of war, the Cossacks usually send forty 
or fifty thousand cavalry into the field. The Imperial guard con- 
sists of forty thousand picked men. Military titles are the 
standard of rank in Russia. Many civil officers are generals, 
captains, &c., who never have been in the military or naval ser- 
vice. The army, and the establishments connected with it, form 
tho»chief care of the rulers. There are but few of our readers, 
we presume, who have not heard of the military colonization 
which the Russian government instituted some years ago. It has 
been developed and traced in all its details, by Dr. Lyall, in his 
pamphlet, entitled “An Account of the Organization, Adminis- 
tration, and present state of the Military Colonies in Russia.” 
Captain Jones, after having traversed the empire, declares that 
the f.ystem has produced “a most marked feeling of hatred and 
opposition.” Colonel De Lacy Evans treats it as a scheme am- 
bitiously. devised, which eventually is to place at the disposal of 
the government, three millions of males trained from the carlL. 
est age to military exercises, and held constantly in readiness to 
re-enforce the embodied army. Seventy thousand is the number 
now available from* this source. The consequence, he insists, if 
not th^ intention, is plainly the foundation of an immense mili- 
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tary caste, disposed and qualified to rivet the chains qf their 
countrymen, and ever prepared to co-operate in aggression on 
foreign states. 

According to Dr. Granville, the Russians have in commission, 
twenty-five sail of tjie line, thirty frigates, nine hundred small 
vessels and craft of every description, with eighty thousand $pa- 
nfen of all classes and ranks. While he was at, or approaching 
St, Petersburgh, within the short space of three weeks, three 
ships of the line were launched in that capital, one of them a first 
. rate, and all built on the most approved principles. He “bears 
witness” that in point of cleanliness and order, as well as discipline, 
the navy of Russia has made within the last twenty years, such 
progress as to keep pace with the improvements that have taken 
place in every other department. The oak timber, for the ships, 
according to Captain Jones, comes from Kasan ; it runs large, 
hut is of bad quality, and by no means durable. The chief naval 
architect, a Frenchman, who had Wen employed for a consider- 
able time in the same capacity, at Constantinople, tpld that offi- 
cer, that the oak of Asia Minor, on the southern coast of the 
Black Sea, is by far the best he had ever met with, beipg even 
superior to the English. Russia mans her fleet by conscription 
in the interior. Jones thinks that as much is made of.her sailors 
as possible under every disadvantage, and that the)' arc clever 
imitators. At Odessa, he holds the following language: — 

M The two seas, the Black Sea, and that of Azof* present an amazing extent 
of coast, when it is considered that the former is six hundred miles in length, 
and three hundred and thirty broad in the widest part, and one hundred and for- 
ty-two iif the narrowest; while the latter is one Hundred and eighty-six miles in 
length, and ninety in breadth. Both possess that which renders them invaluable, 
as a nursery for good seamen, namely, dvery description of coast, depth of wa- 
ter, and variety of currents. It has been well observed by an intelligent author, 
that the country which possesses the greatest line of coast, must ever prove su- 
perior in point of seamen ; now, including the seven hundred and eighty-six 
miles, the length of the Black Sc;j, and that of Azof, it must he remembered 
that the extent of coast, without regarding sinuosities, is at least one thousand 
six hundred miles, nearly all the trade of which would soon fall into the hands 
of Russia,— *for the Turks, from indolence and natural aversion to the sea, would 
soon abandon it to them. No other nation, supposing all restrictions were abo- 
lished, would ever be able to compete with them, on account of the easy rate at 
which the Russians could build, lit, and sail their vessels, the empire producing 
within itself every necessary article for both building and equipment, at an ex- 
traordinarily low price, and in the greatest abundance, while the natives <uo ac- 
customed to live on tlie hardest fare. But should they become refined, still all 
ordinary provisions are extremely reasonable, and there is little doubt that Rus- 
sian ships could be built and navigated at nearly halt the expense of those ot 
anv other nation, particularly in the Black Sea. 

Indeed, when I survey the maritime resources of this great empire, I cannot 
' persuade myself that Russia is not destined to become a great naval and com. 
mercial power. However, from the existing prejudices on the part ot the na- 
tives to any thing ’connected with the sea, there cannct be a doubt that much 
time will elapse before such a material change ©an be produced in their habits, 
as to verify iny prediction. But should the present t»r a future sovereign be 
duly impressed with the importance of the subject, it is impossible to say how 
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soon sucii an alteration might be effected, particularly when we consider the ac- 
knowledged docility of temper, which all the common natives possess.” 

Colonpl Evans, in the hypothesis of the cOpquest of Constan* 
tinople by the Russians, anticipates a new era in naval affairs. 
That port, he is sure, cannot fail, from its resources and location, 
tobecome in a very short time, the, most formidable arsenal in 
the world. “ The forests of Asia Minor, the iron of Caucasus, the 
copper of Calcedon, the hemp of Synope and Trebisond, cele- 
brated for its long staple, all will flow to the provisioning of the 
depots of the Bosphorus. ” Upon the same supposition, he pro- 
ceeds to prophesy that no great number of years will elapse be-' 
fore the Czar will have a hundred sajl of the line in construction, 
or exercising in the Marmora and Euxinc, manned by the expert 
Greek, and docile Russian, and possibly “ tinder the severe and 
skilful direction of North American officers,” The Colonel 
casts several glances of apprehension, distrust, or jealousy, to this 
side of the Atlantic. There is 1 another, besides the two to which 
we have referred. In his sketch of the foreign policy of Russia, 
after, she shall have gained Constantinople, he assures his country- 
men that “the Russsian Alliance with the United States of 
North America, will he one of the most intimate, and tlnjta ct m- 
munity of object, the subversion of British naval and commer- 
cial supremacy, will induce and cement this incongruous and dis- 
ingenuous union.” 

In Russia, there is but little gold in circulation ; the larger 
sort of silver coinage is somewhat general ; the smaller pieces arc 
more so; but copper money is “ the standard currency of the coun- 
try, and very abundant.” The whole capital in circulation 'in bank 
notes, throughout the empire, ,in January 1827, amounted to 
595,776,310 roubles,* (1 2*0, 000, 000 dollars.) The total revenue 
of Russia is 450,000,000 roubles (00,000, 000 dollars) paper money 
value. The public debt, in January 1827, was, to Holland, 
16,^00,000 florins, (18,400,000 dollars) national — 14,220 roubles 
in gold; S3, 143,731, in silver; ((>3,200,000 dollars,) 26 1, 4ft(>,304 

* The present silver ruble of* Russia, is intrinsically equal in valu<? to seventy- 
six cents American money. It was assayed at our mint, by Mr. Gallatin’s orders, 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury. The paper ruble has become depre- 
ciated about seventy-five per cent. ; so that in common traffic in Russia, for small 
amounts, the fourth part of a silver ruble is always taken for one ruble paper 
The general value of the silver ruble on the exchange, is not quite so great, 
however; it has ranged for several years at about rubles 3.70 paper, and the go- 
vernment receives the paper money in payment of duties, (which are calculat- 
ed in silver,) at the rate of rubles 3.60 for one. 

In exchange with other countries, the value of the paper ruble fluctuates 
continually. We have known it since 1811, as high as 26 pence sterling, and > 
low as 9 1-8 pence. Its present rate in exchange - on London, is 10 1-3 pence 
sterling. Commerciui transactions are in paper money, and, for all the purposes 
of general estimates, the paper ruble may be taken at twenty cents our money. 
The only gold coin of Russia is called the “ Imperial,” and is equal to ten sd- 
icr rubles in value ; but the Imperial is now very rarely to be seen. u 
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(53,000,000 dollars) in Bank notes. According to Dr. Granville, 
the punctuality of the government towards its public creditors 
is universally acknowledged. He heard “adiplomatio charac- 
ter of the first respectability, unconnected with Russia, say that 
the Russian funds we/e to be considered equal in security to those 
of England, and superior to them in the advantages of a larger 
interest. ” Each landholder contributes to the treasury a tenth 
part of the income which he derives from his serfs. Ten millions 
sterling were raised Ih London, for the Russian government^ 

• not long since; and Colonel Evans does not doubt that if it were 
to obtain Constantinople, the gambling millionaires of the stock 
exchange would advance all the funds necessary to provide the 
materials of fleets and munitions of war against Great Britain 
herself. Captain Jones accuses it of parsimony towards its best 
servants, alleging that officers of every description, civil, milita- 
ry, and naval, are most miserably yaid, and thus, from necessity, 
obliged to have recourse to many means for subsistence, which, 
under any other circumstances, wouM be deemed highly deroga- 
tory. 

Dr. Lyall stigmatizes the administration and judicial.officers, 
as almost universally venal, quoting their own aphorism- — It faut 
vivre. ; et en Aussie- — pour vivre il faut voter. It js impossi- 
ble to doubt — so uniform is the testimony of travellers on this 
subject — that flagrant abuses of authority and trust are common 
throughout the empire in every department. The central des- 
potism, however disposed, cannot be effectual to enforce rights 
or present wrongs over so vast a theatre. Subordinate power 
must be more or Jess arbitrary and irresponsible; independently ol 
the influences of bad example M the, seat of supreme govern- 
ment, and a system of personal servitude so comprehensive. In 
the second volume of Captain Jones, there are some sensible 
views of the state of Russia yi this respect, as he had contemplat- 
ed it even under the mild and beneficent sway of Alexander * 

As to religious denominations, the empire comprises — ol Or- 
thodox C»reco-Russians, 37,000,000; Roman Catholics, United 
Greeks, and Armenians, 9 , 500 , 000 ; Protestants, Evangelicals, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists, 3,000,000; Mahometans, 2,000,000; 
Pagans, or idolaters of different titles, 1 , 500 , 000 ; besides nearly 
a million and a half of wandering tribes, whose creed is un- 
known. I)r. Granville allows no more than two hundreef and 
twenty or thirty thousand ecclesiastics altogether, of. whom about 
two thirds profess the Greek religion. The monastic are much 
hotter educated than the secular priesthood. The papas are cer- 
tainly in had tylour abroa<f. We may presume that the religious 
illumination and habits of the people, Jire about co-ordinate with 
their general intellectual improvement. Urftil they shall be fui- 
ther educated, or raised from barbarism, they will remain addict- 
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ed to gfpss superstitions, and infatuated with pastors nearly as illi- 
terate and truculent as themselves. All creeds and forms of wor- 
ship are tolerated, and the absence of religious rancour is gene- 
rally acknowledged by travellers. Captain Jones, (not an im- 
posing authority on this head,) mentions, thgit at the present day, 
the monasteries and nunneries of the empire seem utterly de- 
serted, in comparison with what they formerly were ; for, in three 
hundred and eighty-seven monasteries, there are no more than 
4901 monks, and in ninety -one nunneries,' only 1696 nuns. 

Dr. Granville believes it must be admitted, that the Russians, as . 
well as those foreign residents'who have in a manner become Russi- 
ans, possess scientific institutions, and men capable of instructing 
them in almost every branch of science, equal to those of any 
other country. This may be the case in the metropolis ; but the 
admission would not, we apprehend, be extended, by any inqui- 
rer, to the other parts, or any other part of the empire. Scio- 
lists, and mere pretenders have gone thither in crowds, from 
Germany, England, France; and Italy, to assume the functions 
of instructers, and could only mar good intellects, or make smat- 
terers and empirics like themselves. Captain Jones, even, was 
scandalized by the specimens of English governesses, antbperi&li- 
cal literati* whom he met at Moscow, in the houses of some of 
the affluent gentry. Dr. Lyall asserts that one half or three 
fourths of the British governesses in Russia, have been cooks, 
chamber-maids, and so# forth : he extends the observation to most 
of the Germans and French who are entrusted with the educa- 
tion of the female youth# and treats as notorious “the extraor- 
dinary personages who frequently have the male youth commit- 
ted to their guidance.” Jt is not to be disputed, indeed, that 
the large institutions for the female children of the rich and no- 
ble, which are specially patronised by the imperial family, may 
furnish the more brilliant accomplishments. Elementary educa- 
tion, however, is yet far from being sound or diffusive for either 
sex. The mass of the nation is still wholly untaught. The 
scores of millions of bondsmen lack the first rudiments. Many 
private libraries in the two capitals, and some of the public, arc- 
large, and not ill-provided. The principal, or only public one, 
of St. Petersburgh, contains about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes. In a particular compartment, are deposited copies 
of all the Russian works published from the earliest period of 
Russian typography, on subjects of every description, — to the 
number of fifteen thousand. The press in Russia is obnoxious to a 
board of censors; — it could not be free. All that Dr. Granville 
can utter in favour of the periodical Works issued in St. Peters- 
burgh and Mosc6w,*is, that, they are not so totally devoid of in- 
terest, or so insignificant, as some recent travellers have pre- 
tended. He regards the progress of the modern Russians as 
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greatest in poetry, and generally greater in polite literature, than 
jn the other branches of knowledge which they cultivate! The 
world has heard of,Karamsin, the able historian, and of the poets 
Lomonossoff, Pouschnine, SoumarokofF, KrilofF, and Joukovsky* 
Our Doctor expounds their respective merits. Eighty thousand 
volumes in the Sclavonic Russian languages, were published be- 
tween 1551 and 1813 ; — and that number, he surmises, has been 
nearly doubled since. 

We would gladly cuU a small portion of the facts or statements 
which this traveller has accumulated in his chapters concerning 
the several branches and edifices of the public administration ; 
the industry and commerce pf the Russians ; their prison-disci- 
pline; the science and practice of medicine* and surgery; the 
jurisprudence, bench, and bar ; the charitable foundations ; the 
collections of pictures: and with still more satisfaction would 
we attend him through the imperial palaces and princely man- 
sions, town and country, the contents of which he appears to 
have conned ; — were it not that we tvauld scarcely rely upon the 
sympathy or patience of our readers, and might very far trans- 
cend those bounds which every prudent American bookseller 
assigns all domestic “Quarterlies.” We must, therefore, 
now depart with him on his rapid return to London, through Po- 
land, Silesia, the Federated States, and France; a journey, the 
record of which occupies one hundred and sixty pages, or more, 
of his second volume, and which cmbraces^eminently, full length 
pictures of Warsaw and Dresden. That he is not to be en- 
vied through the first grand division of his route, may be under- 
stood by the following passage of his first postliminous chap- 
ter : — » 

» 

•* To a person sitting* quicth' in his chaise longue , by a good fireside at home, 
or in one of the ample chairs in a snug corner of the library at *‘The Travel- 
lers, M the peevishness of our complaints about roads, horses, and postillions, may 
appear ridiculous, and only worthy *to excite a smile; but were he to find him- 
self, at the end of nine or ten days and nights, without once having doffed*his 
clothes, approaching an intended resting-place by roads which oblige him to go 
at a snail Vp4ce, and knee-deep through sands, or ascending steep hills glazed 
over with iccjand refusing a hold to the feet of six poor meagre animals; were 
he to find, under such circumstances, that his carriage slips backwards, and 
drags the whole team along with it ; if he were, about the middle of a dark 
pitch night, lamps out, snow lulls high on each side of the road, and the track 
of that road lost, to he suddenly roused from Ins slumbers to lend a hand in clear- 
ing the carriage from impediments and danger, he might then, peradventure, 
read our querulous accounts with more sympathy than contempt. At all events, 
it is fit that travellers, who are likely to direct their course that way, should know 
beforehand what they are to expect, and how they should be prepared to meet 
such difficulties. Nothing that 1 hu\e seen any where else in Europe, can give 

idea of the wretched state and condition of from thirty to forty towms and 
villages of the country through wtoich we passed. Well might the French sol- 
dier of Napoleon, vftio had heard his Polish comrades tadc highly of their coun- 
try, which he had come to assist in regfnerati ng, ^exclaijn, after he had seen its 
wretched condition : € Et ces gueux la appcllent cette terre une patrie '* ” 
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The, Doctor was pleased with the general appearance of War- 
saw — its showy palaces, its noble churches and towering spires, 
and its picturesque disposition on a hill of considerable eleva- 
tion. He saw no semi-Asiatic costumes, as at St. Petersburgh ; 
but a uniform* attire and homogeneous body of citizens — Poles, 
who arc habitually more merry than *their masters — loud chatter- 
ers, fond of amusement ; addicted to living in the open air and do- 
ing nothing. The only very busy people were the Jews, who 
ifre not. fewer than twenty-eight thousand in the Polish capital, 
enjoying entire freedom of religious worship, and unmolested in, 
the fruition of great wealth.' Ten thousand foreign manufactur- 
ers are settled in the different cities of Poland. The army is 
clothed in homespffn. The peasantry are in a wretched condi- 
tion. In general, national prosperity is a phrase which does not. 
apply to the kingdom. Anarchy, war, and Russian and French 
protection, have destroyed the dignity, wasted the resources, and 
crippled every interest, of a numerous people abundantly gifted 
by Providence. 

In the Prussian dominions, our traveller found the line of road 
crossing two-thirds of the kingdom from east to west, passing 
through two cities of importance, leading from one conoid ertible 
town to another, to the number of eighteen, as far as the capital 
of Saxony, in a worse state than the cross-roads in European 
Turkey, which are among the worst imaginable. Dresden, the 
“Florence of Germany,” is full of beauties and points of inter- 
est, and to be extolled as a place of residence for a man of 
taste, above any other capital north of Paris. It has, like Paris, 
Brussels, and Rome, an English colony, whose splendid equipages 
and exuberant eccentricities “"give to the Saxon metropolis a 
greater degree of eclat and animation.” Everyone has heard 
of its china-ware, picture galleries, armouries, royal chateau, and 
diamond treasure, and the rich and picturesque scenery of its 
enVirons. The Doctor has spread the whole before his readers. 
He made an excursion to Halle , in order to confer with the emi- 
nent professors of anatomy, zoology, and botany, each oPwhom 
is revolved and depicted. We learn from him that the Univer- 
sity of Halle seldom boasts of more than sixty pupils, notwith- 
standing the celebrity of its teachers and museums. He theu 
hastened to Weimar, in order to pay homage to the Patriarch of 
German Literature. Goethe gave him an appointment at half 
past ten in the morning. As that transccndant genius of our era 
is an object of lively interest for all the votaries of the pen, wc 
shall transcribe our author’s relation of the interview, biddiy^ 
adieu, at the same time, to his massive miscellany : — 

“ There are forms which ocs must go through to sec the great Patriarch. lie 
hkes not being taken by surprise ; and whenever he has been so intruded upon, 
he has not appeared to advantage ; has seemed confused, not much pteased, and 
niggard of liis ai/bwcrs. He is, on the contrary, most amiable, all affability and 




playfulness, as when m his younger days, if visited by appointment. At his ad- 
vanced age, which has now reached its seventy-ninth year, exposed to be stared 
at as a lion, and made/requently to pay the forfeit of Ins celebrity, by submitting 

nr * ti 7P ert '" en V nt Vr ,0nS ° f th u ,dIc and V‘ C curious > !t '» no matter of su£ 
prise that Goethe should appear to have some bizurre.rie in his maimers. 

“ At half past ten precisely, Goethe made his appearance in 6neof his classic- 
ally withdraw mg-rom ns, into which I had been but the moment before intro- 
duced. lie advanced towards me with the countenance of one who seems not 
to go through the ceremony of a first greeting a contre ernur ; and I felt thank- 
ful to him for that first impression on my mind. 1 (is person was erect, and de- 
noted not the advance of a£e. Ilis open and well-arch ed eyebrows, which gitfb 
, effect to the undimmed lustre of the most brilliant eye 1 have ever beheld; his 
fresh look and mild expression of countenance, at once captivated mv whole 
attention, and when he extended his friendly hand to welcome me to his dwell- 
ing, I stood absorbed in the contemplation of the most literary character of the 
age. The sound of his voice, which bespeaks peculiat^affability, and the first 
questions he addressed to me respecting my journey, however, recalled me 
from my reverie, and I entered at once into the spirit which presided at the in- 
terview, alike free from frivolity and haughty reserve. T found him in his con- 
versation read}', rather than fluent; following, rather than leading; unaffected, 
yet gentlemanly ; earnest, yet entertaining ; and manifesting no desire to dis- 
play how much he deserved the reputation, which not only Germany, but Europe 
in general, had simultaneously acknowledged to be his due. J/b conversed in 
Trench, and occasionally in English, particularly when desirous to make me un- 
derstand the force of his observations on some recent translations of {me or two 
of Ms wojjjts into that language. Faustus was one of these. The translation, by 
the present noble Secretary for Ireland, of that singular dramatic composition, 
which for beauty of style, and ingenuity of contrivance, leaves thj? old play of 
the same name, by Marlowe, far behind, seemed not to have given satisfaction to 
the veteran author, lie observed to me, that most assuredly it was not a trans- 
lation, but an imitation of what he had written. * Whole sentences of the ori- 
ginal,’ added he, * have been omitted, and chasms fbft in the translation, where 
the most affecting passages should have been inserted to complete the picture. 
There were probably difficulties in the original which the noble translator might 
not be alfle to overcome ; few foreigners, indeed, can boast of such mastery of 
our prodigal idiom, as to be able to convey its meaning with equal richness of 
expression, and strength of conception, in their own native language ; but in 
the case of the translation to which I allude, that excuse for imperfection docs 
not exist in many of the parts which Lord Francis (lower has thought proper to 
omit. No doubt, the choice of expressions in the English translation, the versi- 
fication, and talent displayed in* what is original composition of his lordship’s 
own well-gifted mind, may he deserving of Ins countrymen’s applause, but*it is 
as the author of Faustus iravesfi, and not as the translator of Goethe’s Faustus, 


that the popular applause lias been obtained.’ 

“ The patriarch poet seemed far more satisfied with the translation of another 
of his beautiful dramas, the Tasso, by Mr. Devuux. He said, * T understand 
English a run manic re y quite sufficient to discover in that gentleman’s recent 
translation, that he lias rendered all my ideas faithfully, Jr me hsois moi-memr 
dans la traduction . It is for the English to determine, if, in adhering faithfully to 
the ideas of the German original, Mr. Dcvaux a conserve les regies et n'a pas train 
le gtnie dc sa langur. Je n’en suis pas juge ; pcut-ctre le trouveru-t-on un peu trap 

JluPmand. ’ , 

“ Throughout this interview, which lasted upwards of an hour, Goethe mani- 
fested great eagerness after general information, particularly respecting England 
Jful her numerous institutions ; and also on the subject of St. Feter^ burgh, which 
he looked upon as a city that* was* .fast rising to the rank of the first capital on 
the Continent, according to the opinion of many intelligent •travellers, whom he 
had seen and conversed with on the subject, lrf taking* leave of him, at length, 
Goethe put into my hands a small reef morocco case, which he hoped I would 
accept as* a souvenir of our meeting; after which I withdrew, with sentiments ot 
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increasecf admiration for this celebrated man. The case contained two bronze 
medals, the one executed by Brandt of Berlin, the other by Bovy, and both re- 
present the bust of the poet in bold relief, particularly the latter, which is de- 
cidedly of superior execution. The former, which bears on one side the portraits 
of the late Grand-duke and his consort, with the inscription “Carl August and 
Luise Goeth en Zum VFF Novem. 1 825. was struck by order of that prince, to 
cortfmemorate the fiftieth year of Goethe’s reSdence at his court, and was pre- 
sented to the poet, a Counsellor and Minister of state, on the day mentione^in 
the inscription, accompanied by a letter addressed to him by the Grand-duke, 
ijfhich is flattering to the distinguished individual to # whom it is indited, and ho- 
nourable to the feelings of the writer, the excellent prince whose recent loss 
Weimar deplores,” • 
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these kings; some of their acts writ- 
ten upon Papyrus, still in existence, 

38 — 19th dynasty eclipsed their glo- 
ry, consisting of six king's of the 
name of Ramses, the last, the Poly- 
hue. of Ilomcr, 39 — 20th dynasty of 
Manetho but little known of, ib. — 
21st dynasty derived its name from 
Tanis and was composed of seven 
kings the first of whonf built the la- 
byrinth, ib. — ruins of Bubastis fur- 
nish memorial of the llubastite kings, 

40 — their connexion with Judea, ib. 

— Scsonchis, the head of this dynas- 
ty, the Sesak of the scriptures, ib. — 
new race of kings from Ethiopia, ib. 

— on their departure the civil dis- 
cord which succeeded, composed by 
Psamrniticus, I., ib, — Nechao, II., ■> 
who took Jchoahaz into captivity, ikr 

. — tfsaujmcticus, II., A pries, (the Ho- 
plira of scripture), 41 — with Psam* 
mcticus, the last of this dynasty, fell 
the splendour of* Egypt, ib. — com- 
memorations found of Oamllyses, Da- 
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Hus, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, *Amyrtaeus, 
Nephmus, Achoris,Nepherites,Nec- 
t&ncbi, ib . — the name of Darius 
Oehus, no where to bfc found among 1 
the ruins, ib . — Ptolemy Soter and 
Ins son Ptolemy Philadelphia, En- 
ergies, Ptolemy Philopator, Arsi- 
noe, Ptolemy Epiphanes, Cleopatra, 
Philometer, Eupator, Euergetes, 11. 
and his two wives both Cleopatra, 
Tryphamc, Ptolemy Soter, 11., Alex- 
ander, Ptolemy Dionysius* Cleopa- 
• tra^md her son by Julius Caesar have 
left their names inscribed in hieio- 
gl) phics, 42, 43 — the names of the 
Homan emperors, Augustus, Titfe- 
rius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Ves- 
pasian, Titus, Domitlan, Nerva, Tra- 
jan, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius 
Verus, and Commodtis, with their 
titles, are inscribed, 43 — worship of 
the Egyptian deities, publicly exer- 
cised down to 1B0, A. I)., ib. — acci- 
dental discovery of the name of Pto- 
lemy on a Hosetta stone, laid the 
foundation for the discovery of a 
kef totkl* hieroglyphic alphabet, 44 
— Christianity put a stop to the ex- 
ercise of these Egyptian arts, 46— 
Egypt conquered by the followers 
of Mahomet, 47 — the Arabs extend- 
ed the rule of the Koran, from the 
Atlantic shores to the banks of the 
Indus, ib. — the crusaders, 49 — 
Egypt ponquered by the Ottomans, 
£/y. — object ot ambition to the French 
republic, 50. 

English Orthoepy , 191, &c.— Worces- 
ter’s edition of Johnson and Walker 
to be consulted as authority, ib.*— in- 
accuracy of pronunciation illustrated 
in the w ord legislature, ib. — etyihedo- 
gies of Johnson, 192— Horne Tooke’s 
attack on them, 193, 194— Johnson’s 
improvements on English lexicogra- 
phy, J 95— dictionary of the French 
Academy, 196— German dictionary 
of Adeluug, f A.— advantages possess- 
ed by the French academicians, 197, 
—Johnson superior m classical au- 
thorities to all others, 199— ludicrous 
instance of etymologizing, 2U0 pro- 
nunciation ; labours ot Walker, 201 
—inconvenience of two standards 
of English, 202— London the metro- 
polis of English literature, and Walk- 
er’s locality gives him advan&gesy 
203 — anecdote of Burke and Walk- 
er, ib* — Webster vs. W r alkcr, 204-* 
206— merits of Walker and Jones, 


206— Dr. Witherspoon's relation of 
the difference between English lite- 
rary men’s speaking in public and 
private, 207 — Walker a standard for 
public speaking only, i A. — the Scotch 
unable to master the distinction be- 
tween shall and will, find would and 
should, 208 — all ovthoepists’ systems 
of notation incomplete, 210 — on the 
pronunciation of the vowel u, 211 — 
Perry’s dictionary has given the Scot- 
tish pronunciation to the Northern* 
states, 212 — Sheridan and Walkers 
pronunciation not new, ib. — the ir- 
regularity of our orthography a prin- 
cipal cause of the irregularity of our 
pronunciation^ ib. — they mutually 
act upon, and corrupt each other,213 
— opinion of Duponceau, 214 — ad- 
vantages of Worcester’s edition, ib. 

Esquimaux Indians , Captain Franklin’s 
observations on, 233-236. 

Eva*i$, Colonel l)e Lacy, his Designs 
of Russia, notice of, 509, be. — dread 
of General Jackson and the Dulled 
States forming a coalition with Rus- 
sia, and aiding the disaffected in Ire- 
land, 510. 

P. 

Franklin , Captain , his Second Expedi- 
tion to til? shores of the Polar Sea, &.c., 
reviewed — 215, &c. — advantages to 
be delved from a survey of the Po- 
lar Sea, 215-218 — arrangements of 

# the expedition, 218-220 — construc- 
tion of Captain Franklin’s boats, 220 
— Captain Franklin, Dr.' Richardson, 
and Lieutenant Back’s passage from 
Liverpool to Slave lake, 221 — gaie- 
ty and vivacity of the Canadian voy- 
agers, ib. — anecdote of the Cojf|per 
Indian chiefs, 222 — voyage to Bear 
lake, ib. — Richardson left to explore 
Slave lake ; Back, to prepare a resi- 
dence for winter quarters ; Franklin 
pushes on to the sea, 223— ceremony 
•on reaching the ocean, ib. — return 
to Bear lake, and winter occupations, 
224 — anecdote of a Dog-rib girl^225 
— infanticide, ib. — interesting anec- 
dote of a Dog-rib mother, ib. — 
amusements of the party, 226— the 
company divides, ib. — attack of the 
Esquimaux on Captain Franklin’s 
party, 227-230— Captain Franklin’s 
return to Bear «!ake, 232— Richard- 
son 2nd KgndalPs expedition, ib.— 
Esquimaux, 233— description of 
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dwelling houses on Atkinson's island, 
234— Successful return to Bear lake, 

236 — anecdote of a woman warrior, 

237 — ptjcticability of a north-west 
passage,' 238 — geological notices, 
240 — temperature and season, 241 — 
shallowness mt the ocean around the 
^pole, 242 — higher northern than 
"southern latitudes reached, and the 
reason, 242, 243. 

’ G. 

Gauss , German mathematician, notice 
of, 161. 

German Literature , 157 — general re- 
marks on the devotedness of Ger- 
man literary characters, 158-163 — 
Pestulozzi, 159 — Herschel, ih. — Co- 
pernicus, Kepler, 160 — Luther, Eu- 
ler, Kiistner, Olbers, Gauss, La Place, 
161 — Blumenbach, anecdote of, 1*63 
— Heyne, 163-165— Wolf, 165^-De 
Sacy, 166— ''Von Hammer, 166* 167, 
Ptifendorf, Spittier, Heeren, 168 — 
Schlozer, 169 — Von Muller, 169- 

171 — lieeren, first living historian of 
Germany, 171 — Schiller, Eichhorn, 

172 — Getjnan Theology, ib . — Schcl- 
ling and Hegel, 173 — Jacobi, 174 — 
writers of taste and invention, ib, — 
Herder, 174-177— Richter, 177— 
Hoffman, 178— Burger, *179— Stol- 
bergs, Voss, Sclilegels, Fand, A. W., 
Tieck, 180 — Novafis, 181 — Schiller, 
181-185 — Kotzebue, Schufze, Kor- 
ner, Mullner, Pichler, and La Mothe 
Fouque, Hardcnburg, 186 — /ioethe, 1 
187-190. • 

Granville , Dr. A. B. bis St. Peters- 
burgh. A Journal of Travels to and 
from, &c., reviewed, 507, &,c. — his 
egotism, 507, 508 — sleeping in Ger- 
many, 511 — knowledge of diseases 
in Germany, 512— description of St. 
Petersburgh, 512-514 — character of 
the inhabitants, 515 — diseases of St. 
Petersburgh, 516 — Captain Jones’s 
account of the Russian bath, 516, 517 
— winter palace, 517, 518 — cookery, 
ib . — Captain Jones’s description of 
tile imperial family, 519 — Dr. Gran- 
ville’s, ib, — Colonel Evans’s, 520, 
521 — ball and supper, 522, 523 — 
drama, 324 — music of the Russians, 
524, 525 — winter markets, 526 — 
wedding, 527 — government, 528 — 
peasantry of Russna, 529 — army, 530 
— navy, 531— circulation, 53f, 533 — 
religious denominations, 533— edu- 


cation and literature, 534— return to 
London through Poland, Silesia, the 
Federated States, and France, 535, 
536 — interview with Goethe, 536- 
538. 

Guerrero , Vicente, general notice and 
commendation of, 94. 


H. 

V 

Hardenhxlr g, Prince, notice of his his- 
tory of his times, 186. « 

Hare , Julius Charles, his translation 
of Niebuhr’s Rome, 367, &c. See 
* Homan History . 

Ileber , Right Rev. Reginald, D. D. 
Narrative of a Journey through the 
Upper Provinces of India, fkc. by, 
reviewed, 115 — a singular accident, 
the occasion of the settlement in 
Bombay, ib, — British dominion pre- 
carious and unique, 116 — talents and 
acti\e virtue of the chief men, in the 
administration of India, 117 — of all 
books on India, Heber’s destined to 
become most popular, 0% — hi# vari- 
ous qualifications, 118 — observations 
on American sailors, 119 — extract 
from diary at sea, 120, 121 — transla- 
tion of an ode by Koodrut, 121 — co- 
lour of the natives, 122 — the prelate’s 
first ride on an elephant, 124— Calcut- 
ta, ib . — native female schools institut- 
ed by Mrs. Wilson, 125 — surly national 
pride of the English, 126— Suttees, 
ib.— old man burning his wife, 127 
. — idolatries and austerities, 127, 128 
— Mussulman Saint, 129 — gypsies in 
India, ib. — scenery of the Ganges, 
130, 131 — ascent of the Ganges, 131 
i-lv>4 — cinnamon fields, 135 — Be- 
nares, 136, 137 — British rule not po- 
pular in India, 138 — equipment on 
his journey from Allahabad to Cawn- 
poor, 139 — Himalaya mountains, 141 
-143 — tiger hunt, 143-145 — murder 
of female infants, 148 — death of 11c- 
ber, 148, 149 — excerpts from liis 
Narrative, 150-156 — his Palestine 
and other Poems, reviewed, 271, &c. 
— Palestine, analysis of, and extracts 
from, 278-282 — lines to his wife, 282 
—Hymns, 283-286. 

Ileeren , A. IL L. his notices relating to 
German historians, reviewed, 157, 
• &<* , 

Hegel , German author, notice of, 173, 
Jlerder , German poet, notice of, 174, 
Herschel, notice of, 159. # 
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Heym, a German poet, notice of, 163- 
165. , 

ffojfcan, German author, character of, 
1787 

Horn % Francis, his Sketches of the Li- 
terature of Germany, 157, &.c. 

I. • 

% 

"hndia, observations on the history of 
Christiartuy in, 272 — college de Pro- 
paganda Fide, 273 — Frederic IV. of 
•Demnark sends to coast of Coroman- 
del Bartholomew Zeigvnbalgrus and 
Henry Plutche, 274 — Christian Fre- 
derick Swartz's labours, ib . — Clau- 
dius Buchanan's, 275 — bishoprick es- 
tablished in, 276 — T. F. Middleton 
first bishop, 2 77 — succeeded by He- 
ber, ib . — See Heber's Journal 
* ft ur hide, Gen. Bravo's opposition to, 
101 . 

J. 

Jones , Capt., his travels in Russia, no- 
tice ^)f, 5tti, &c. — account of a Rus- 
sian bath, 516, 517. 

Jurisprudence of Louisiana , 53 — adhe- 
rence of this state to the civil juris- 
prudence of France and Spain, 54 — 
different laws formerly in different 
provinces of France, ib. — local usages 
directed to be held in respect by or- 
dinance of Louis XII., ib . — the cus- 
tom of Paris brought with the colo- 
nists to Louisiana, ib. — the Revolu- 
tion prostrated all the different insti- * 
tutions of the jurists and statesmen 
of France, and produced the exist- 
ing equitable system, 55 — Louisiana 
taken possession of for Spain by ©c*i 
Alexandro O’Reilly, in 1769, and a 
change of jurisprudence followed, 
drawn up by Don Manuel de Urus- 
tia, 56— analysis of the Spanish laws, 
56-58 — cession of Louisiana to the 
United States introduced trial by jury 
and habeas corpus, but in adjudica- 
tion of suits between individuals, 
Spanish jurisprudence the sole guide, 
58 — in 1806, two able jurisconsults 
appointed by the legislature to pre- 
pare a civil code, which was adopted 
1808, 59 — Spanish law still consider- 
ed the unwritten , the Code the writ- 
ten law, ib. — its arrangement tafcen • 
from the code Napoleon, ib. — in 1819 
the Partidas translated and publish- 
ed in English, 60 — the code of Loui- 
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siana divided into three Jiooks, 61 — I. 
of persons, 61-63— IL of thiifcs, and 
the different modifications of pro- 
perty, 63-65—111. of thevdifferent 
modes of acquiring the property of 
things, 63-78— in 1822, Messrs. Der- 
bigny, Livingston, and Moreau Lis- 
let appointed to prepare a civil cod% 
which was adopted and promulgated 
in 1824,79 — examination of it, 81-85. 

K. 

Ktistmr, German epigrammatist, notice 
of, 161. 

Keating, Professor W. H. compliment 
to his disinterested economy in Mexi- 
co, 87. 

Kendall, Lieut, his excursion from Point 
Separation, 232. 

Kepjer, character of, 160. 

K timer, German poet, notice of, 186. 

KotzGbpe, notice of, 186. 

L. 

Louisiana , Civil Code of, 53, &c. — 
Term Reports of, ib . — See Jurispru- 
dence of Louisiana . « 

Luden , Henry, editor of Saxe-Wei- 
mar’s Travels, notice of his editorial 
labours, 249, &c. 

Lyons , Cap? his Journal of a residence 
in Mexico, notice of, 87, 88. 


Malaria ,* its effects, and the utility of 
knowledge relating to it; 287-289 — 
nature of evidences respecting its 
production, 289-291 — soils and situa- 
tions that most commonly produce 
it, 291, 292 — changes from natural 
and artificial causes, 294—298 — sea- 
sons and climates favourable to its 
production, 298 — its geography, 300 
— its nature, 301 — its effects and the 
diseases produced by it, 306. 
McCulloch, John, M. D., F. R. S., his 
Essay on Malaria, &c. reviewed, 286, 
&c. — See Malaria u a 

Mexico , Bullock's six months in, 86 — 
Poinsett's notes on, 87— Captain Ly- 
on’s Journal of residence^ in some 
parts of, 87, 88— Ward’s ‘the best 
work of the kind since Humboldt, 
89 Ward charge des affairs to Mexi- 

co from Engfondf ib . — state of the 
9 count# on hi| arrival, 90— revolution 
there, ib . — military men of Mexico, 92 
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— h occurrences at the Island of Mesca- 
1a, if # — suffering of General Victoria, 
93 — Vicente Guerrero, 94 — gover- 
nors (^Mexico military, 95 — stand- 
ing army, 95vtwo great parties in 
Mexico, 97-100 — anecdote of Gene- 
ral Bravo, •lOl — his opposition to 
<>Iturbide, ib. — persecution of the old 
Spaniards, 102 — Mexican trade, 104- 
106 — anecdote of the burial of an 
English protestant, 106 — clergy at 
* f Guadalajara, 107 — revenues of the 
country, 107, 108 — English capital 
employed at Mexico, 109 — annual 
festival at San Augustin de las Cue- 
vas, 111, 112 — description of Mexi- 
co, 112-115. • 

Middleton , T. F. first bishop of India, 
notice of \ 277. 


Nahurroy Bartolome de Torres, fkama- 
tic works 6f, 312. 

New Maritime Force , &c. by H. I. 
Paixhpns, reviewed, 480 — improve- 
ments in land artillery while marine 
remained stationary, 481 — the belief* 
that the£ British navy was the best 
possible dispelled by the war with 
the United States, 482 — M. Paix- 
hans’ plan of anew armament; bomb 
cannons, 482, 483 — carrSnades, 484- 
486 — travellers’ account of Ameri- 
can steam batteries, ib. — rackets, lb. 
— new invented case shot, 487 — im- 
provements proposed in the arma- 
ment of ships, 488 — autlwr’s new 
method if destruction, 489, 490 — 
tremendous effect of bombs, 491, 
492—* opinion of Napoleon, 492 — 
.experiments with carronades, 493 — 
liew guns proposed, 494, & c. — in- 
cendiary matter used in charging the 
bombs, 491 — M. P. meets the objec- 
tions which may he brought against 
his system, 497, 498 — proposal to 
arm merchant vessels, 500 — changes 
that will be necessary from the intro- 
duction of the system, 501 — the most 
important point the adaptation ot the 
plan to steam navigation, 502-507. 

Nietnihr, B. G. his History of Home, 
reviewed, 367, &.c. 

Normal Maritime Expeditions of, he. 
by C. P. Depping, reviewed, 350, 
ttc. — materials from which the his- 
tory of the NoriHansftntist be drawn, 
351, 352 — Eddas anjl Sagfe 352—, 
poets the historians of the north, ib 


—their 4 poetry less fictitious than 
that of south, 353 — the^ Sckalds, 

ib. — Are-Trode, Snorro Sturl&on, 
and Saxo Grammaticus, remarks on 
the writings of, 354 — Dudon dean of 
St. Quentin; William, a monk of 
Jumieges; Robert Vace, canon of 
f Caen ; and Benedict de SaintjMaur, 
writings of, 355 — origin of the 'Nor- 
mans, 356— causes of their preda- 
tory excursions, 356 — ciTkloms of the 
Scandinavians, 357 — national charac- 
ter, 358 — w omen frequently became 
pirates, 359 — anecdote of on£, ib. — 
their ship-building and navy, 359, 
* 360 — battle of Bravalla, 360— Nor- 
mans’ first invasion of France, 361 — 
their contests with the Mahometans, 
362 — Harold the Fair-haired, his en- 
deavours to reclaim his people, ib. — 
banishes Holla who seizes on Nor- 
mandy, 363 — Holla’s dream, 364 — 
Charles the Simple cedes Normandy 
to him, ib. — Holla becomes a Chris- 
tian, 365 — customs of Normandy 
analogous to the Scandinavian, ib. — 
subsequent incursions ofithe northern 
adventurers into France, 366. 

O. 

Others of Bremen, notice of, 161. 

Owen's settlement at New Harmony, 
Saxe- Weimar’s account of, 256-258 

P 

* Paixftansy II. 1. his New Maritime 
Force, he. reviewed, 480-507. — 
See New Maritime Force. 

Pentalozzi, notice of, 159. 

Philosophy of the Human Mind , state 
of science respecting, 1 — reasons fm 
its disrepute, 2 — its r^pid advance- 
ment under the rules ^>f Bacon, 3 — 
deplorable waste of intellect from 
the maxim that nothing is to be be- 
lieved which cannot be proved, 4 — 
valuable additions to this science in 
our time by Reid and Stew'arl, 5 — 
Brown’s Lectures, 5-27 — import- 
ance and practicability of the study, 
7— no evidence of substance dis- 
tinct from properties or qualities, 8 
— the study of the causes of the 
variety of states of the mind highly 
« tfkefid to the philosopher, 10— con- 
sciousness and identity, ib. — on the 
arrangement of the phenomena of 
th»- mind, 11 — divided ^into exter- 
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nal and internal, 12— external, 12- 
15— iinl^rnal! 15— 27— HgJ^bes and 
HUtae simptfy, and the Scotch phi- 
losopftp^iBlUltiply general principles 
unnecessarily, 15 — two divisions com- 
prehend all our thoughts and feel- 
ings, 15, 16— suggestion concep- 
tion, and imagination, 16— relations 
of Resemblance and of comprehen- 
sion, 18— jfelation of succession, 19 
— simple and relative suggestion 
comprehend all the phenmnena of 
athotjght, ib. — emotions, 19-23 — emo- 
tions of beauty and sublimity, 21 — 
prospective emotions, 22 — moral 
feeling, 23-26 — practical duties, 23 
— immortality of soul, ib . — three 
sources of happiness, 26 — commen- 
dation of Professor Brown’s labours 
in this branch of science, 27. 

Poinsett , Mr. his Notes on Mexico, no- 
tice of, 87. 

R. 

Rapp* Mr. his establishment, Saxe- 
Weimar’s account of, 258, 259. 
Reid^ )r. km labours for the progress 
of intellectual philosophy commend- 
ed, 5. 

Richardson , Dr, his excursion with 
Capt. Franklin to the Polar Sea, <kc. 
215, Slc. — Sec Frank !in\s Second 
Expedition. 

Roman History, by B. G. Niebuhr, trans- 
lated by J. C. Hare and C. Thirtwall, 
reviewed, 367, &c. — general obser- 
vations, 367-370 — destruction of 
Rome by the Gauls, 371 — treaty witU 
Carthage, 373 — argument respecting 
the original annals, ib . — received 
Roman histories liable to suspicion, 
374 — myt hi co-historical age, 3f5r- 
the sources whence Livy and Dio- 
nysius derived their histories, ib . — 
origin of ftie Roman people, 376 — 
the Pciasgi, 376-381 — the Oscan 
race, 381 — the Etruscan nation, 381- 
383 — foundation of Rome by a colo- 
ny of the Etruscan city of Carre, 
383-386 — settlement of JEneas, 386 
— Trojan origin of the Roman nation, 
387 — ihife fence between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, 388 — the Tar- 
quins, 389 — constitution of Servius 
Tullius, 390-393— condition of the 
PJebsat the time of the secession, 894. 
Rueda , Lope de, dramatic worits oft 31^. 
Russia, Travels tt>, &.c. by Dr. ^A. 
B. Granville, reviewed, 507-537— 
Capt. Jones’s "Four in, 509, 


bath of, 516, 517 — C oL. Evans’s De- 
signs of, 509.— See (frwmlh'i &- 
Pelersburgh. 

• m 

S. 

Sales, F. his Selections ffom the Dra- 
matic master-pieces of Cal<Jeron de 
la Barca, Lope de Vega, an<Mtorefl? 
reviewed, 308, &c. See Spanish 
Drama . 

Saxe- Weimar-jfisenach, Travels of, &c. 
reviewed, 244, &c. — national vanity? 
244*246 — Saxe-Weimar’s parentage 
and family connexions, 246— territo- 
ry of Saxe- Weimar, 247 — his con- 
duct in the United States, 248 — his 
editor, Henry Luder, 249 — arrival at 
Boston, 250 — attachment to Balti- 
more, 251 — Washington below his 
expectation, ib.— New-Yorkand Phi- 
ladelphia, 252 — anniversary of the 
ladling of William Penn, 253, 254— 
dulte’s opinion of American Ger- 
mans, 254, 255 — Owen’s settlement 
at New Harmony, 256-258 — Mr. 
Rapp’s establishment, 238,259 — 
treatment of negroes at New-Or- 
leans, 260 — anecdote of bishop Du- 
bourg, ib. — interview witfi Mr. Craw- 
lord, 261 — Chancellor Livingston’s 
deafness, 262 — general remarks, 265, 
266. • 

Schiller , the poet, notice of, 181-185. 

SchUiztr , German historian, notice of, 
169. # 

SiUirnan , Professor, letter of, on Bull’s 

m experiments, 270. 

Spanish Drama, [Early,] prior to 1500, 
310-312 — dramatic works of Barlo- 
lome de Torres Naharro, 312— Lope 
de Rueda, 313— Alonzo de la Vega, 
and John de Timoneda, ib . — GerSni- 
mo Bermudez, 314 — regular theatre 
established at Madrid, 314— Cervan- 
tes, 315 — bis Life at Algiers, 316— 
his Numancia, 317-319 — Lope de V e- 
ga and his dramatic labours, 320, 8tc. 
§ — his La Pastoral de Jacinto, 320 — 
his dramas of Cloak and Sword, 321 
— analysis of For la puente Juana, 
322— his Comedias Historiales,«323 
account of his Estrella de Sevilla, 
324-326 — his Comedias de Santos, 
326— examination of San Nicholas 
de Tolentino, 327,328 — his Autos 
Sacrament ales, 329 — Entremes^oO 
— plays of £»uil^u de Castro, 3o^>- 
386-fcof Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
887-348 
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Swartz, Christian V. his labours in In- 
* 

^ t. 

Tkirtwall, tjonnbp, his translation of 
Niebuhr’s Rome, 367. 

Tookt, John Home, his attack on Dr. 
•SojingpVs etymologies, 193, 194. 


V-etoria, general, sufferings of, 93, 


Van Mullir, John, notice of, 169. 

W. i F > 

C 

Ward, H. G. Esq. his Mexico in 1827, 
reviewed^ 85-115. See Mexico. 

Webster, Nash, .his censure of Walkers 
^pronunciation. 204-206. 

Wolf, German author, notice of. 165. 

Worcester, Joseph E. his Johnson's Die-*' 
tionary improved, with Saucer's Pro- 
nunciation. Key. &c.. commended. 
191. &c. See English Orthoepy . * 






